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PREFACE 


I N 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Hand¬ 
books on various parts of the world. The purpose of these 
handbooks was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrange¬ 
ment, -material for the discussion of naval, military and political 
problems, as distinct from the examination of the problems 
themselves. Many distinguished collaborators assisted in their 
production, and by the end of 1918 upwards of fifty volumes had 
been produced in Handbook and Manual form, as well as numerous 
short-term geographical reports. The demand for these books 
increased rapidly with each new issue, and they acquired a high 
reputation for accuracy and impartiality. They are now to be found 
in Service Establishments and Embassies throughout the world, 
and in the early years after the last war were much used by the 
League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements. The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war (e.g. 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few); its 
books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or re- 
edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in the 
Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The books follow, in general, a uniform 
scheme, though minor modifications will be found in particular 
cases ; and they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in a 
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comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time ; secondly, 
to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy and, by 
supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country shall be 
both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra¬ 
tion, resources, communications, etc.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, the 
Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) will 
find these Handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
1942 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original 
form. 

This volume has been prepared for the Naval Intelligence Division 
at the Cambridge sub-centre (General Editor, Dr H. C. Darby). 
The account of the mainland (Chapters II-VII) has been written 
by Professor A. G. Ogilvie. The remainder of the volume has been 
written mainly by Dr H. C. Darby, Miss J. B. Mitchell and Dr N. J. 
G. Pounds, with contributions from Mr G. R. Crone, Dr Elwyn 
Davies, Mr F. J. Monkhouse and Mrs Gwen Raverat. The maps 
and diagrams have been drawn mainly by Miss K. S. A. Froggatt, 
Miss F. Hands, Miss M. Hart and Mrs Marion Plant. The volume 
has been edited by Dr Elwyn Davies and Mr J. R. James. 

E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE 
Director of Naval Intelligence 


August, 1945 
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Fig. i. Key to chapters 

The map shows the boundaries of the regions described in the several chapters, 
the numbers of which are given. 

а. The Dividing Mountains 8. Crete (Krfti) 

3. Western Greece 9* The Ionian Islands 

4. Central Greece 10. The Thracian Islands 

5. Eastern Greece 11. The Northern Sporidhes 

б. North-eastern Greece 12. The Kiklidhes (Cyclades) 

7. The Pelopdnnisos 13* The Eastern Aegean Islands. 




Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 


In the first two volumes of this Handbook, Greece as a whole has 
been surveyed in terms of general topics, e.g., climate, agriculture, 
railways. In this third volume, on the other hand, an attempt is 
made to describe the country in terms of its regional geography. A 
fundamental distinction is at once apparent between the mainland 
and the islands, covering respectively some 41,000 and 9,000 sq. 
miles. The total population of Greece in 1938 was estimated at 
rather more than seven millions, and some three-quarters of this 
total lived on the mainland. The size and importance of the main¬ 
land meant that it received inevitably the greater emphasis in the 
first two volumes. In this volume, the regional treatment of the 
islands has been expanded to include other aspects (e.g., coasts, 
history) so as to give a picture of each island. The result is that the 
amount of space given to the islands is proportionately greater than 
that given to the mainland, and, in particular, opportunity has been 
taken to describe Crete at comparatively great length. 

Fig. 1 shows the regions dealt with in each chapter. For con¬ 
venience, certain islands have been included with the accounts of 
the adjacent mainland (see p. 166). The major regions and their 
subdivisions bear little relation to the administrative divisions of 
the country which are given in Fig. 2. 

The Mainland 

The description of the mainland is based upon the regional 
division made in volume I (pp. 17-30). A chapter is devoted to 
each of the six main regions, the general features of which are 
summarized below. These regions have been further subdivided, 
and the sub-regions have been described in one of two ways. For 
some sub-regions an account is given under the headings of (a) 
physical characteristics and ( b ) land utilization ; other sub-regions 
have been further divided into smaller areas as seemed necessary. 

The Dividing Mountains . The central mountain belt, extending 
southwards from Albania to the Gulf of Korinthos, forms the back¬ 
bone of northern Greece. It includes tracts of rounded summits 
and even gently rolling plateaux some 6,000 ft. high, but elsewhere 
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rugged escarpments and deep ravines dominate the landscape. It 
forms the largest area of sparse population in Greece, and the only 
large settlements are those guarding the passes across the mountains. 



Fig. 2. The administrative divisions of Greece 

Based on the i : i,000,000 G.S.G.S. Series 2758 : Europe, and the population 
census of 1928. 

Greece is divided into ten dhiamerismata or geographical regions as shown in the 
inset map, and into thirty-nine nomoi or departments. The nomos of Thresprotia 
was formed out of parts of Iodnnina and Pr£veza after 1936. 

There is little cultivation, but the upland pastures are grazed during 
the summer months by sheep and goats from the lowlands to the east. 
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Western Greece . The western slopes of the Dividing Mountains 
are, for the most part, peculiarly inhospitable, less because of their 
elevation, which is rarely above 6,000 ft., than because of their 
greatly varied relief. Outcrops of resistant limestone form parallel 
mountain chains, narrow, serrated, and with imposing precipices ; 
between them, belts of sandstones, shales and slates form deep 
valleys, on the slopes of which the bulk of the population is settled. 
In the south, near the Gulfs of Amvrakfa and Pdtrai, the country is 
lower and the rivers reach the sea across marshy flats. The density 
of population is low and agriculture is backward except in the 
small plains, especially that of Arta where drainage in recent years 
has transformed the countryside (Fig. 3). 

Central Greece . This region is an oblong of mountains and plains 
lying east of the southern Pfndhos and bounded by the Gulf of 
Korinthos and the Aegean Sea. The highland regions consist of a 
series of mountain blocks, built of limestone, which have been 
largely deforested. In this region also, therefore, the population is 
concentrated largely on the alluvial plains. It is a land of sharp 
contrasts in relief, vegetation and density of population and these 
general features are continued eastward into £woia. In all, the 
region contains nearly a quarter of the Greek people, of whom about 
one-half live in Athens and Piraievs. 

Eastern Greece . The main feature of this region is the existence 
of four parallel zones that trend south-south-east from the northern 
frontier to the broken mountainous edge of Central Greece. Two 
of the zones are mainly lowland and the other two are mainly high 
mountain blocks that rise to over 6,000 ft. ; here is (3limbos (9,570 
ft.) the highest mountain in Greece. In the south the barrier be¬ 
tween the eastern and western mountain zones is low and the two 
plains of Thessalia may be regarded as a single subdivision. The 
region shows great diversity in the distribution of population ranging 
from uninhabited summits to the intensively cultivated ‘ riviera ’ 
coast south of Mount Pilion. The large settlements are commercial 
centres along the routeways. This is a region which has been 
strongly affected by the exchange of populations after 1923. 

North-eastern Greece. Central and eastern Makedhonia, with 
Dhitikf Thrdki, form a remarkable physical region where broad and 
once swampy plains are separated from one another by high crystalline 
plateaux. At the beginning of the twentieth century it was one of 
the most poverty-stricken parts of Europe but few regions have been 
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Fig. 3. The distribution of population in northern Greece, 1928 

Based on a map accompanying a paper by A. G. Ogilvie on ‘ Population Density in Greece * in The Geographical Journal , vol. 101, 
Nos. 5 and 6 (London, 1943). 

This map and Fig 4 are based on the census of Greece taken in 1928. The figures are calculated on the basis of natural districts or 
areas of characteristic population distribution which were compiled mainly from maps on a scale of 1 : 100,000. 


















Fig. 4. The distribution of population in southern Greece, 1928 
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so transformed in such a short time. This amazing change has 
resulted from the exchanges of population both with Turkey and 
Bulgaria, from the drainage of large areas of malarial lowlands, 
from the doubling of the cultivated area, and from the concentration, 
under Turkish rule and in favoured localities, upon valuable crops 
such as tobacco. On the other hand the belt of the high Rodhopi 
in the north still remains an inhospitable area of sparse population. 
The main settlement in the whole region is Thessaloniki, the second 
city and port of Greece. 

The Peloponnisos. The Peloponnisos is for the most part a region 
of wild and rugged highlands built of limestone, fringed on the 
north and west by a zone of sandstone foothills and by a narrow 
coastal plain. More than half the area is above 1,500 ft. in height 
and the lowlands are few and isolated, but there are several enclosed 
high plains, some of which are imperfectly drained. The diversity 
of the physical regions is reflected in the distribution of population 
and the upland and maritime plains are among the most densely 
peopled areas in Greece (Fig. 4). The landscape of the Peloponnisos 
has been considerably altered from that of ancient times by the 
progressive deforestation, and, during the nineteenth century, by 
the spread of the currant vine. 

The Islands 

Of the total area of the islands (8,618 sq. miles) some 3,200 sq. 
miles are covered by Crete. A separate chapter is therefore devoted 
to Crete and this is followed by successive chapters on the island 
groups, but the treatment has had to be varied somewhat to suit 
the character of each group, e.g., the small islands of the Kiklddhes 
and the Northern Sporddhes are in a different category from 
the large islands of the eastern Aegean, and from the Thracian 
and Ionian islands. The area and population of the larger islands, 
as given in the Annuaire Statistique de la Grece for 1931, are sum¬ 
marized in the table on pp. 9-10. 

Crete . Crete, with an area of about 3,200 sq. miles, is the fifth 
largest island in the Mediterranean and by far the largest of the 
Aegean islands. Its relief consists mainly of four mountainous 
areas which rise above 6,000 ft. and present abrupt slopes to the 
almost harbourless south coast but descend in a succession of 
terraces and comparatively gentle valleys to the indented northern 
coast. Low-lying land is limited to small alluvial plains near the 
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north coast and to that of Mesard in the south. The mountains 
are, for the most part, barren areas cut by impassable ravines but 
they include small upland basins with some cultivation. The hill 
country corresponds with the less resistant Tertiary formations, and 
here cultivation is carried on but agriculture is, of course, most 
intensive on the limited lowlands. 

The Ionian Islands . The Ionian islands, off the west coast of 
Greece, are largely composed of limestone which is responsible for 
their mountainous nature. Much of the upland surface is barren 
but the lower hill country and the valleys and coastal plains are 
widely cultivated. The result is that the islands are among the 
most densely populated areas in Greece. There are five principal 
islands. Kdrkira, in the north, has the greatest extent of lowland 
and is the most densely populated. Levkas, Kefallinia, and Ithaki 
have only small coastal plains and the density of population is 
correspondingly less. Finally Zakinthos in the south has a broad 
central lowland which is closely settled and well cultivated. 

The Thracian Islands . The Thracian group comprises the four 
islands of Thisos, Samothrdki, Limnos and Ayios Evstratios. The 
first two are outlying fragments of north-eastern Greece and are 
separated from the southern pair by the deep Northern Basin of the 
Aegean. Th&sos and Samothraki, built of old rocks, are rugged 
and mountainous, rising to 3,947 ft. and 5,248 ft. respectively. 
Limnos and Ayios Evstrdtios are composed largely of younger 
sedimentary rocks and are, in the main, low and featureless. Limnos, 
the largest of the four islands, has larger and better cultivated plains 
and it possesses, in Moudhros Bay, one of the best harbours in the 
Aegean. Thisos and Samothraki have steep slopes and relatively 
little lowland and the density of population is only about one-half 
of that of Limnos. 

The Northern Sporadhes . These islands consist of two main 
groups. In the north is a chain of about half a dozen islands : 
Skiathos, Skopelos, Iliodhrdmia (with Peristera), Pilagos, and 
Yioura, together with some smaller islands. They lie to the east 
of the peninsula of Magnisia and are composed mainly of limestone. 
The islands are mountainous and barren but there are, however, 
fertile and sheltered valleys, especially in Skiathos and Skopelos. 
The southern group consists of Skiros and surrounding islets and 
rocks. Skiros is also mountainous and barren in the south, but in 
the north are forested hills and small fertile plains. 
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The Kiklddhes. This group comprises some twenty major islands 
ranging in size from Andros and Ndxos to the much smaller Dhilos 
and Folegandros ; there are, besides, uninhabited islets and rocks. 
The barren rock-bound, flat-topped appearance of many of the 
islands indicates fairly clearly their origin. They represent fragments 
of an ancient upland which, by a series of fractures and subsidences, 
has been all but submerged. On the southern rim of the old hard 
rocks of the former upland is a line of volcanic activity curving 
south-eastwards from the Methana peninsula in the Saronic Gulf, 
through the island of Milos, to the still active vent of the Kaimeni 
islands in the crater of Thira. The main commercial centre of the 
group is the port,of Siros (Ermoiipolis) and the island on which it 
stands has a density of 800 people per sq. mile. Thira comes next, 
with a density of 342 per sq. mile. Most of the other islands have 
less than 100 people per sq. mile, and the smallest are uninhabited. 

The Eastern Aegean Isla?ids . The three large islands of Lesvos, 
Khfos and Samos lie near the coast of Asia Minor and are detached 
portions of the peninsulas of that country. All three are moun¬ 
tainous but the lower hill country and plains are intensively cultivated 
and support a dense population. Their position in the eastern 
Mediterranean has made them, throughout history, the intermediary 
between eastern and western trade and civilization. In addition to 
the three islands there are the mountainous island of Ikaria, the 
small island of Psara off the north-west coast of Khios, and the 
almost uninhabited group of Fournoi islets between Ikaria and 
Sdmos. 
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Area and Population of the Chief Islands of Greece 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Density per 
sq. mile 

Crete 

3.174-5 

386,427 

1217 

Ionian Islands 




Kirkira 

227-0 

101,375 

445 ‘5 

Levk&s 

1127 

26,691 

235*7 

Kefallinfa 

276-8 

57.578 

207-2 

Ithdki 

39-8 

7.183 

1813 

Zakinthos 

154-8 

40,469 

261 -6 

Erikotisa 

i '5 

543 

352 2 

Othonof 

35 

808 

2331 

Paxof 

77 

2,901 

375*5 

Samothr&ki 

i *5 

39 i 

253 -8 

Megan Isi 

9’3 

1,640 

I 76 -I 

Kalamos 

9*3 

i ,352 

145 © 

Kastos 

27 

301 

hi 4 

Thracian Islands 

Thasos 

i 53 7 

H.573 

75-1 

Samothr&ki 

69-5 

3.866 

54*4 

Lfmnos 

1842 

23,611 

126-9 

Ayios Evstrdtios 

17-4 

786 

44 0 

Kiklddhes 


Andros 

148-3 

17,593 

119-1 

T l'nos 

75 7 

11,260 

150-2 

Si'ros 

33-2 

27,663 

834-0 

Mi'konos 

29 0 

4,188 

145 -o 

Rinfa 

6-2 

159 

1 25-9 

Dhilos 

2-3 

158 

67-3 

Kea 

39-8 

3.713 

93 2 

Kfthnos 

33'2 

2,680 

8o*3 

Serifos 

29 0 

* 3,210 

III-4 

Ndxos 

170-7 

19,981 

II65 

Paros 

75*3 

9,369 

1243 

Andfparos 

14-7 

612 

4 i *4 

Mflos 

62-2 

4,941 

80-3 

Sifnos 

34*4 

3,348 

984 

Kfmolos 

14-7 

1,959 

134*7 

Folegandros 

12-7 

1,015 

649 

803 

Sikinos 

151 

44-0 

Thfra 

fos 

290 

9,884 

341*9 

39-8 j 

i ,797 

44-0 

Ir&klia 

7-3 ! 

286 ! 

38*8 

Skhoinousa 

3'9 

260 

67-3 

Koufo 

5’0 

261 

51*8 

Dhenotisa 

5-8 

235 

41-4 

Amorgds 

47’5 

3,164 

673 

Thirasfa 

3 -9 

657 

170-9 

Andfi 

14 7 

565 

38-8 
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Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Density per 
sq. mile 

Northern Sporddhes 




Skiathos 

17-4 

3,213 

183-9 

Skopelos 

37 -i 

6,124 

i6 5 -8 

Iliodhromia 

23 9 

1,005 

41-4 

Skfros 

78*0 

3,179 

41-4 

Eastern Aegean Islands 




L6svos 

623-2 

137,160 

220 1 

Khfos 

331*3 

72,452 

2I7-6 

S&mos 

189-6 

58,558 

308-2 

Ikaria 

992 

10,783 

108-8 

Fournoi 

11 -2 

973 

855 

Psara 

iS-8 

788 

492 

Oinotisai 

5’4 

2,440 

4507 

Islands described with the 
Mainland 




Isvvoia 

1,382-2 

140,851 

IOI -o 

Kithira 

IOI *2 

8,770 

85-5 

Andikithira 

8-1 

322 

38-8 

Iilafonisos 

81 

287 

36-3 

fdhra 

193 

3>693 

1917 

Poros 

8-i 

6,449 

795 'I 

Spdtsai 

8-i 

3,637 

448-1 

Salami's 

359 

15,100 

419 6 

Aiyina 

3i-7 

8,832 

2797 

Anglstrion 

5'4 

664 

121 *7 

Ammouliani 

23 

5 i 3 

220 1 

Other small islands 

170 

681 

388 

Uninhabited islands 

159-8 

— 

— 

Total 

8,6180 

1,283,576 

1500 


Source : Annuaire Statistique de la Grkce , 1931, pp. 24-5 (Athenes, 1931). 
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Chapter II 

THE DIVIDING MOUNTAINS 

The Northern and Central Mountains : The Highlands of Aitolfa : Bibliographical 
Note 

North of the Gulf of Pdtrai is a mountain region unmatched in 
Greece for its continuity, its average height and its impenetrability. 
It extends for over 160 miles in a north-north-westerly direction to 
the high Albanian frontier and has a greatest breadth of some 
50 miles. There are many summits exceeding 6,000 ft. and very 
few low passes, but the accessibility of these mountains and the 
degree to which they are habitable are less matters of altitude than of 
ruggedness. 

The character of the whole region is dominated by its geological 
structure and the direction and character of its valleys (Fig. 5). In 
the north, the rocks are mainly of the impermeable type—sandstones 
and shales, serpentine and gabbro ; in the centre and south, i.e. 
in the Pfndhos mountains and in Aitolia, belts of sandstone or shale 
alternate with very pure limestones. The high summits of the 
mountains are everywhere composed of limestone. The rocks have 
been compressed into a series of folds having approximately the same 
trend as the mountains. The pressure was from the east, so that 
the upfolds, or anticlines, tend to * lean over ’ to the west, and the 
limestone ridges usually present their most abrupt escarpments to 
the west. So great was the pressure that in some places masses of 
rocks have been thrust bodily over younger strata. As a result of 
the folding there are many fractures, marking lines of weakness in 
the rocks. Most of them are longitudinal, but others are transverse 
to the trend of the folds. North of the 39 0 parallel, a line which 
marks the axis of the Gulf of Amvrakia on the west and the ( 3 thris 
mountains on the east, the general trend of the folds is ‘ Dinaric 9 
or north-north-west to south-south-east. To the south of this line, 
however, the trend changes and the folds run almost due south to the 
Gulf of Kdrinthos. 

Most of the rivers that drain this mountainous region adopted 
their present courses before the last great upheaval. This is 
apparent from the course of the river Megdhova which rises east of 
the Pfndhos ranges at only 2,600 ft. (Fig. 6). It then cuts obliquely 
across the highest mountain zone in a series of deep canyons, before 
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joining the Akhel6os. The Akheloos itself, while rising in the 
mountains, disregards their trend and flows in a long zig-zag course 
to the Gulf of Pdtrai. In Aitolia, the rivers are not merely oblique 
to the main folds, but run directly across them. This factor, com¬ 
bined with the north to south trend'of the structure in this area, the 
variations in rock types, and the consequent differences in settlement 
and land utilization, account for the two-fold division of the Dividing 
Mountains into : 

Ai The Northern and Central Mountains. 

A2 The Highlands of Aitolia. 

The Northern and Central Mountains (Region Ai) 
Physical Characteristics 

The northern and central mountains of Greece have no com¬ 
prehensive name, although often referred to as the Pindhos. Near 
the Albanian frontier they are dominated by the Grdmmos moun¬ 
tains (Fig. 6). Southwards, the broadening backbone comprises two 
distinct parts—the western and bolder mountains, including the 
plateau of Gamila and the peak of Smolikas, and the eastern high¬ 
lands, the most typical Vlach country in the Balkans. This Vlach 
highland extends to the Pass of Metsovon, beyond which the ranges 
of the Pindhos mountains run south-south-east for 68 miles to the 
pass near Karpenision. Each of these sub-regions has local physical 
characteristics. 

The Grdmmos Mountains. Many of the summits on the frontier 
are over 6,500 ft. in height, in one area rising abruptly from the 
Albanian lowlands of Kolonje in a great fault scarp (Fig. 20). This 
striking feature is the result of a north-north-east to south-south-west 
fracture that has sharply truncated the folded sandstones and 
serpentines of the Grdmmos mountains. The folds themselves run 
from north-west to south-east, a trend similar to that of the central 
Pindhos. The mountains are drained transversely by the river 
Saranddporos, a southward flowing tributary of the river Aoos 
(Vijose) and also by the headwaters of the river Alidkmon, flowing 
eastwards through deep longitudinal glens. 

The Gamila Plateaux and Smolikas . The basin of the Sarandd¬ 
poros is dominated in the south by broad tabular masses of pure 
limestone that form plateaux nearly 8,000 ft. in height. The larger 
ones, with the regional name Gamila, are penetrated by the rivers 
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A< 5 os and Vfkos which have cut formidable canyons some 4,000 ft. 
in depth (Plate 1). The high plateau surfaces, however, although 
of the bare, karstic type, have few well marked features. On the 
other hand, the smaller tableland in the east culminates in Smolikas, 
a peak 8,652 ft. above sea level, with rugged corries that betray its 
former glaciers (see vol. I, plate 14). 

The Vlach Highlands . The rest of these northern mountains are 
of very different aspect. Here the erosion of a widespread exposure 
of sandstone and massive green serpentine has produced many dome¬ 
like mountains with no clear trends. Their summits generally 
are between 5,600 and 6,900 ft. in height. The valleys, which 
are drained westwards to the Aoos and eastwards to the Venetikos, 
lack any pronounced pattern and are usually narrow. The whole 
area is one of mature relief (see vol. I, Fig. 15 and Plate 5). 



Fig. 7. Longitudinal profiles of parts of the Dividing Mountains 
Based on the 1 1250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088: The Balkans. The profiles 
follow the watershed with few exceptions. The vertical exaggeration is just over 
three times. 

The Pindhos Mountains . The high central zone of the Pindhos 
mountains, composed mainly of limestone, is illustrated in Fig. 7 
and Plate 2. It extends for a distance of 68 miles from the Metsovon 
Pass in the north to the pass east of Karpenision in the south. 
These two passes are not the lowest points through the mountains 
but they are reached by accessible valleys. The significance of 
the Metsovon Pass as one of the key points in the Balkan Peninsula 
has been shown in many wars, and never more clearly than in 
1941 when the Italians’ initial thrust was met and repelled from 
its approaches. Around the pass the slopes of the high Pindhos 
are drained by the headwaters of five divergent rivers—the Aliakmon, 
the Pinios, the Akehldos, the Akrakhthos and the Aoos (Vijosc). 
Tributaries of these rivers have cut profound canyons through the 
central zone, dividing it into various sub-ranges. In the south, 
for example, the canyon of the river Megdhova separates a serrated 
limestone ridge from the rest of the chain, and this ridge ends in 
the peak of Mount Timfristds, 7,595 ft. high, an isolated bastion 
of the southern Pindhos. The relief of this central region has been 
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further diversified by the existence within it of narrow and winding 
outcrops of sandstone and chert. These less resistant rocks have 
weathered for the most part into a series of deep and somewhat 
inaccessible glens. 

On each side of the central limestone zone, often ending in an 
abrupt escarpment, there is a belt of lower land corresponding to 
outcrops of sandstones and shales (Plate 3). These rocks are 
preserved in roughly parallel downfolds, or synclines. Numerous 
springs occur at the foot of the limestone scarps, and their abundant 
waters, together with the rainfall and melted snow, account for the 
intricate network of valleys of all sizes. The western zone, flanked 
by the river Arakhthos, broadens southwards but its continuity is 
interrupted by two short ranges of limestone—the Tzoum6rka and 
the G&vrovon mountains. The eastern zone, at its northern end, 
abuts on the Pini6s valley, a narrow trough between limestone 
walls. Then, like its western counterpart, it broadens out south¬ 
wards to link with the ( 3 thris mountains. Its surface has been 
dissected by rivers flowing to the plain of Thessalla and by tributaries 
of the river M6gdhova, thus forming a maze of hills and valleys. 
Although the highest summits are some 2,000 ft. lower than the 
central chain, the plateau forms one of the main watersheds of 
Greece. 


Land Utilization 

There are no records of the climate of the high Pindhos, Io&nnina 
being the nearest meteorological station. Nevertheless, it is clear 
from travellers’ accounts that the temperatures are considerably 
lower than those at corresponding heights in central and southern 
Greece. This is also the wettest part of Greece with an average 
annual precipitation exceeding 80 ins. in places. The snowfall is 
particularly heavy, and in some years snow covers the lower slopes 
until mid-April, while the summits are normally not free before mid- 
June. Frequent and violent thunderstorms are also experienced 
throughout most of the year. The vegetation indicates greater 
extremes of temperature on the eastern than on the western slopes, 
but on both there are well marked altitudinal zones. The tree-line 
varies from about 5,200 to 6,000 ft. and is perhaps kept low by 
goats and sheep. Near these levels, and especially on limestone, 
juniper bush is found ; together with box and holly, it forms an 






Plate 2. Mount Pcnsteri at the northern end of the central Pi'ndhos mountains 



Plate 3. A broad longitudinal valley in the central Pindhos mountains 
The valley is cut in weak shale and sandstone and is largely cultivated. In the 
foreground, grain is being threshed by trampling. 
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undergrowth in the upper forests of silver fir. These trees have 
suffered more by ruthless felling than other types, especially on the 
western slopes where there was much lumbering during the nine¬ 
teenth century, the logs being floated down the Arakhthos. Silver 
firs are found as low as 2,300 ft. On siliceous soils the fir is 
scattered among the upper forests of beech and Corsican pine, the 
former descending to 650 ft. and the latter to 3,000 ft. Large 
forests of beech, fir and Corsican pine still clothe the less accessible 
northern parts, and in spite of ruthless destruction during the nine¬ 
teenth century the Pfndhos mountains are probably the best wooded 
ranges in the country and one of the chief sources of timber in Greece. 
The lower forests, generally below 4,000 ft., are dominated by both 
deciduous and evergreen oaks, but certain areas have fine chestnut 
woods. In others, the hornbeam is common and notably in the 
inner valleys it occurs as dense bushwoods, while planes and poplars 
line the streams. 

The contrast in climatic conditions east and west of the Pindhos 
is emphasized by the vegetation at lower altitudes. The evergreen 
maquis formation, and olive cultivation, are both absent from the 
slopes of Thessalia, whereas in the west, luxuriant bushwood 
including elements of true maquis prevails throughout the broad 
area of impermeable rocks. It occurs either alone or with oak- 
woods and, below the 1,600 ft. level, with olive groves. The bush- 
wood extends up to about 2,600 ft. with heaths predominating in the 
higher parts. No better example of the correspondence of vegeta¬ 
tion with altitude could be found than on the sides of the Megdhova 
gorge, where the different zones are compressed into short stretches 
of very steep slope. 

In the northern and central mountains many of the higher villages 
are purely pastoral and are vacated in the winter. This is especially 
true of those of the Vlachs who have only in very recent times, and 
then only partially, taken to cultivation. The relative size of 
villages is mainly determined by the type of land, together with the 
important consideration of water supply. Thus, on the porous 
limestones, springs or perennial streams are far apart and villages 
tend to be large ; on the other rocks, where water is nowhere far to 
seek, the settlements vary greatly in size and closeness. The contact 
lines between the two rock types form the most obviously attractive 
sites, where other conditions are favourable. Maize is the chief 
crop and is almost the only bread grain. Its presence indicates an 
abundance of water, summer showers, and warmth during the season 
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of ripening. Other crops and fruit trees are confined almost 
entirely to the immediate vicinity of the villages. 

The mountains form a vital feature in the economy of the lower 
lands that flank them ; for not only are the waters gathered on 
their slopes a great asset to the plains, especially those of Thessalia 
with their low rainfall, but, rising as they do above the tree lines, 
they possess large areas of meadows that are the summer pastures 
of immense flocks of sheep and goats. It is chiefly because of this 
that the high valleys contain many villages above 5,000 feet in 
altitude and that the largest body of pastoral people in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Kutzo-Vlachs or Aromani, have their homes in this 
region (see vol. I, pp. 358-62). 

The rich pastures also account for the influx of population in 
summer to all the high ranges and more particularly to the well- 
watered ranges north of the Pass of Mdtsovon. In this northern 
area the traditional pastoral life of the Balkan highlanders has been 
most fully preserved. Originally this type of life may have involved 
complete nomadism, whereas the Vlachs are now semi-nomadic 
with their real homes in the mountain villages which they occupy 
in summer only. The winter quarters of this group are in the low¬ 
lands of Thessalia, in towns such as Kalabdka and Trikkala where 
they are engaged in trades or in transport. Many of them, however, 
live in tents or mere huts of branches, while their flocks of sheep and 
goats winter on the lowland pastures. The pastoral economy is 
directed toward the maximum production of milk, meat, wool, hair 
and skins, and the winter migration is necessary for the preservation 
of the stock as well as being a supplementary means of livelihood 
for the people. Hence the annual movements of the ,Vlachs are a 
direct adaptation to the climates of northern Greece. The lambs 
and kids born on the plains in December or January cannot be 
moved until weaned, though most of the young males are sold when 
one month old. The Vlach Highlands are reached on the summer 
migration, chiefly by way of the Pinids valley, or from the east by 
that of the upper Alidkmon. Not all the Vlach villages are in the 
highland ; some important places are at the lower limit of the Vlach 
district and are chiefly winter villages ; Grevend, 1,800 ft. in height 
and 5 miles from the Alidkmon, is typical. Such places offer inter¬ 
mediate pastures in early summer, and large numbers of the migrant 
Vlachs arrange to be there during the great festival of St. Akhillios. 
This is held at the end of May (New Calendar) and marks the 
beginning of the full summer season. Before the end of July large 
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quantities of cheese have been made and sent by mule to the Iodnnina 
market. It is produced from the milk of ewes, each of which yields 
some 280 pints annually, and from the less rich milk of goats. The 
wool and hair-clip from the flocks has also been marketed during 
this period. By the Feast of the Assumption, on 28 August, work 
has slowed down, the year’s weddings are celebrated, village 
dances are held on the green, and betrothals are made for the next 
year. During October, snowfalls usually warn the Vlach shepherds 
to be ready for the downward migration which takes place about 
St. Demetrius’s Day (8 November). 

It is obvious that the summer population will be much greater 
than that recorded in the census of 1928, taken on 15-16 May, 
and it is probable that the difference would be greater in the northern 
part of the mountains. The following figures, however, show that 
the region contains a relatively large population that is more or less 
settled. In the Gr&mmos mountains there are some 15,000 people, 
or 34 per sq. mile, mostly living in large villages in the basin of the 
SarandAporos, the chief being Pirsoyianni (population 910). In 
the Vlach Highlands the villages are also large and wide apart. 
Samarina, situated at the foot of Mount Smolikas at an altitude of 
4,760 ft. and with a population of 603, is a good example (Plate 4). 
The total population is 17,000 and the density is 34 to the sq. mile. 
The upper valleys of the Pinios and the Metsovitikos, along the 
important Metsovon route, are much more populous, with some 
17,000 people living in a narrow strip across the mountains. Here, 
the average density is 96 per sq. mile. The two largest villages 
flank the pass on either side, Metsovon on the west, with a population 
of 2,156 (see vol. I, plate 13), and Malakasi on the east with a popula¬ 
tion of 832. 

The population of the high central zone of the Pindhos mountains, 
southwards to the M^gdhova gorge, amounts to 16,000 and the 
average density is only 21 per sq. mile, reflecting the poor quality 
of the limestone pastures. It is surprising to find that towards the 
southern end of the chain there is a greater settled population just 
where the profound canyons of the Megdhova and the Akheldos 
are converging, with many large ravines leading to them. Numerous 
villages are perched on shelves and at the heads of remote glens ; 
the density of population rises to 50 per sq. mile along an arc follow¬ 
ing these two deep valleys, and there are some 27,000 inhabitants. 
This is the heart of Agrafa, the largest of the traditional districts of 
the Pindhos. The name, which is officially retained by a village 
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of Aitolfa, embraces not merely the southern half of the Pfndhos 
divide, but also the lower mountains of sandstone on both sides. 
The district also extends eastwards to include the intricate and 
forested region towards the ( 3 thris mountains. The sandstone 
mountains have been partially cleared for agriculture and support 
75 people to the sq. mile, but the eastern extension, covering 180 
sq. miles, has a density of only 44 inhabitants per sq. mile. As a 
whole, Agrafa is one of the most difficult areas to penetrate in Greece, 
and it remained substantially free of Turkish rule. It has, moreover, 
constantly played its part in providing men for numerous campaigns, 
and latterly has been the chief source of recruits for the Evzone 
regiments. 

Among the mountains, district names which have no relation 
to modern administration are still current. These names are also 
used when referring to their inhabitants who have settled elsewhere 
in Greece. Some of the names may originally have been those of 
tribes, and the territory owned was probably delimited to include 
both agricultural and pastoral land for summer and for winter use. 
For example, the district known as Aspropotamos, from the name 
of the headstream of the Akheloos, includes not only the canyons 
of this river but also the more open valley and lower country of the 
Klinovftikos, a north-flowing tributary of the Pinios. 

The Highlands of AitolIa (Region A2) 

Physical Characteristics 

The highlands of Aitolfa form one of the most secluded regions 
in Greece. The central mountains are a series of parallel ranges of 
limestone whose rugged relief has suggested the name, ‘ the Alps of 
Aitolfa \ Rivers, rising well to the east, traverse the high massif 
either directly or obliquely, and have cut for themselves a system of 
deep valleys. The trend of the river courses is therefore older than 
the mountains, but the shape of the valleys is youthful. They are, for 
the most part, deep canyons and none provides an easy route. Thus, 
although the limestone mountains of central Aitolfa do not form the 
main watershed, they are a major barrier to communication. 

Both the northern and southern edges of this region are lines of 
dislocation and depression. The northern one produced the Gulf 
of Amvrakfa in the west and the Fokfs depression, drained by the 
Sperkhids, in the east. This line of crustal weakness also marks the 
south-eastern foot of Mount Timfristds and accounts for the pass 
near Karpenfsion, the gateway from Fokfs to Aitolfa. But although 




Plate 5. The lower gorge of the river Mrirnos viewed upstieam 
The whole floor is occupied by the river when in flood. 
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Plate 6. The gorge of the river Karpenisiotikos above its confluence with the 

Krikelopotamos 
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the altitude of this pass is comparatively low (4,070 ft.) the approach 
to it from the west is difficult, much more so than the route to the 
M&sovon Pass. At their southern end, the Dividing Mountains are 
terminated abruptly by the entrance to the Gulf of Kdrinthos. 
The coast is clearly of faulted origin, but the truncation is oblique 
to the folds of the rocks, which are here bending round to the 
south-east. It is this oblique faulting that is responsible for the 
rough and inhospitable character of the coastal mountains. 

The central limestone belt is a continuation of the limestone 
mountains of the Pindhos, but in Aitolia the trend of the folds 
changes to north-south. South of Karpenision this high central 
massif forms a rough square some 15 miles across ; it then narrows 
south-eastwards to the river Mornos, beyond which are other and 
lower limestone mountains along the coast. These rugged and 
almost inaccessible highlands culminate in the Khelidhdn mountains, 
7,218 ft. high. The one possible route, as yet not followed by a 
motor road, leads southwards from Karpenision. It is a deep, 
longitudinal furrow, corresponding to an exposure of sandstone 
(Plate 6). Although the nature of the relief prevents roads from 
following river banks for long stretches, the valleys do form the 
obvious routes and also the small districts in which villages are 
grouped. On the other hand, the rivers in their canyons are subject 
to severe floods in winter and spring, and can only be regarded as 
obstructions to communications. Hence the importance of the few 
bridges, which are often masterpieces of medieval, or even Byzantine, 
engineering and architecture. 

To the west of the longitudinal furrow, the limestone mountains 
are narrower and somewhat lower than the rest of the * Alps ’ ; 
the exception is the massive block of Panaitolikon, 6,313 ft. high, 
which overlooks Lake Trikhonis and is a prominent feature from 
the sea. Everywhere, these mountains command lower country to 
the west, more appropriately described under Akarnania (see p. 29). 
The traditional boundary between* Aitolia and Akarnania is the 
Akheldos, or Aspropotamos, the largest river flowing from the 
mountains of Aitolia (Plate 9). 

To the east of the central limestone belt is a district of sandstones 
and shales, with here and there an isolated mass of limestone. It 
extends southwards from eastern Agrafa (see p. 18) to occupy a 
broad area in Aitolia, and, as in Agrafa, it is entirely mountainous. 
Its general altitude is below that of the central belt, but its highest 
ridge forms the main watershed of Aitolia. This runs south-east- 
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wards from the pass near Karpenfsion to the isolated and rugged 
Mount Vardhousia, 7,995 ft. high. Vardhousia is an example of an 
outlying mass of limestone. The watershed also rises to the summit 
of Mount Oxid, 6,322 ft. high, which is named from the distinctive 
beech-forests on its slopes, probably the most southerly forest of 
beech anywhere in Europe. The surface of the watershed, although 
high, is mature and rounded, and marks one of the easiest lines of 
communication in eastern Aitolia. Elsewhere, the country is 
difficult to penetrate because the watershed offers no pass from east 
to west for a distance of 30 miles and the rivers flowing from it to 
the west-south-west are separated from one another by steep ridges. 
The approach from the coast is also difficult because of the limestone 
ridge, through which the river Mornos breaks in a narrow gorge 
(Plate 5). The valley of the M6rnos is more accessible from the 
south-east than from N&vpaktos near its mouth, and it is only in 
the gorge through the coastal limestones that the modern road has 
to leave the river banks. 

The summit of Oxia has a commanding view over most of eastern 
and southern Aitolia. Almost equidistant from it are the peak of 
Timfristds to the north with the Plndhos mountains behind, the 
magnificent double ridge of Vardhousia to the east, and the peak of 
Kaliakoudha to the west; the nearest and highest summit of the 
serrated limestone mountains. To the south, beyond the gulf, are 
the more distant peaks of the Peloponnisos. Within this frame is 
a wide view of an intricate system of lower ridges, separated by 
the chasms of many rivers and still largely forested. The regional 
name for this labyrinth is Kravdri, more strictly applied to the 
district between the M6rnos and the fivinos (Plate 7). 

Land Utilization 

On the slopes of Kravdri, where cleared of forest, are occasional 
white villages, and many more isolated houses (kaltvia )—the summer 
shielings on the pastures. The people, like those of Agrafa, are 
reputed to be mistrustful of strangers : 4 They will pay the stranger 
to be rid of him ’ is the saying. The meagre resources of the 
country have forced many to emigrate, but some return with a little 
wealth and a knowledge of foreign languages. 

Forestry is one of the chief occupations of the people, and some 
of the forests of these southern mountains have remained more 
intact than in many parts of the Pfndhos. In the higher forests, up 
to 4,500 ft., fir is dominant, especially upon northern slopes ; the 




. Plate 8. The town of Karpcni'sion 

The view is from the west and shows the summit of Mount Timfristds in the 
distance. 
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Plate 9. The gorge of the ri\er Akheloos upstream from the bridge at Tatarna 
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lower forests are of chestnut and oak, the former used for food, 
while the latter, in the more westerly areas, includes the Valona oak 
and so provides valuable tanning material. 

Depredations have been serious even in the remote glens of 
Kravdri, where logs are dragged down long distances to be floated 
on the rivers when in flood. On many slopes stripped in this way, 
the only woods are those kept above the settlements to preserve 
the villages from landslides or inundation. On the sandstones and, 
more especially, the shales, this is a serious danger and much good 
soil is lost in this way. All pasture and farm land must once have 
been under trees and, since there is little meadowland when com¬ 
pared with the northern mountains, the inhabitants have little 
pasture to spare for migrant shepherds. 

The people of these southern highlands number some 60,000 and 
the average density of population is about 70 per sq. mile. The 
northern area, with the Karpenision district, has this density, while 
the more rugged central part and the coastal slopes are less populous; 
and the Mornos valley is the most densely peopled with 114 per 
sq. mile. This valley is favoured climatically, since most of the 
villages have vineyards, and maize is grown at the unusual height 
of 4,600 ft. The villages are almost always built high above the 
dangerous rivers, usually on shelves that represent the old smooth 
surface before these mountains were so deeply dissected. 

Within the mountains there is only one place that looks at all 
like a town. This is Karpenision, with a population of 2,576, the 
capital of the eparchy of Evritania (Plate 8). Its superior nodality 
over all other settlements is shown by the importance of its annual 
fair, held on the first three days of August. At this time the popula¬ 
tion of the town is probably doubled. Its market serves a very 
wide region of pastoral interest, and, in addition, a vigorous and 
regular trade in skins and leather is maintained. Karpenision 
is reached by three important routes : first, from the east, over the 
main watershed and along a small cultivated plain near the town ; 
secondly, from Agrinion in the south over the pass near the large 
village of Proussos, with a small but famous monastery ; and 
thirdly, by a fairly direct but difficult route from Amfilokhia on the 
Gulf of Amvrakia. The directness of the last route is due to the 
existence of three single-arch bridges, of Turkish or earlier con¬ 
struction, all nearly in the same latitude. These span respectively 
the Akhel6os by the Tatdrna bridge, the Agrafiotis by the Manoli 
bridge, and the Megdhova at Viviani. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1. The most complete general bibliography is contained in the volume of the 
Enzyklopddie der Erdkunde entitled ‘ L&nderkunde von Sfideuropa * by O. Maull 
(Leipzig and Wien, 1929). Select bibliographies follow the chapters by J. Sion 
in Pininsules Mtditerran&ennes (Paris, 1934) which is vol. VII, Part 2 of the 
Geograpkie Universelle , edited by P. Vidal de la Blache and'L. Gallois. 

2. The following works stand out among the earlier modem accounts of travel 
in Greece, since the authors, while primarily concerned with the identification and 
survey of classical sites, included careful topographical descriptions in their texts : 

E. Curtius, Peloponnesos , 2 vols. (Gotha, 1851-2) ; 

W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea , 3 vols. (London, 1830); 

Travels in Northern Greece , 4 vols. (London, 1835) ; 

L. Pouqueville, Voyage en Morie , 3 vols. (Paris, 1805) ; 

F. St&hlin, Das hellenische Thessalien (Stuttgart, 1924) ; 

W. J. Woodhouse, Aetolia (Oxford, 1897) ; 

and, for territories acquired by Greece since 1832, 

H. F. Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, 2 vols. (London, 1869). 

3. The following contain the results of scientific exploration : 

Expedition scientifique de MorSe, 1831-8, 8 vols. (Paris); six works by A. 
Philippson, viz.: Der Peloponnes (Berlin, 1892) ; Thessalien und Epirus (Berlin, 
1897) ; Beitrage zur Morphologie Griechenlands (Stuttgart, 1930) ; ‘ Der Isthmos 
von Korinth ’, Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, vol. 25, pp. 1-98 (Berlin, 
1890) ; * Bericht fiber eine Reise durch Nord- und Mittel Griechenland *, ibid., 
PP* 331-406 ; * Der Kopals-see in Griechenland und seine Umgebung *, idem , 
vol. 29, pp. 1-108 (Berlin, 1894). 

4. Comparable studies for other regions are : 

J. Ancel, La Macidoine, son Evolution contemporaine (Paris, 1930) ; 

J. CvijiS, ‘ Grundlinien der Geographic und Geologie von Makedonien und 
Altserbien ’, Petermanns Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft 162 (Gotha, 1908) ; 

A. G. Ogilvie, ‘ A Contribution to the Geography of Macedonia ’, The Geo - 
graphical Journal , vol. 55, pp. 1-34 (London, 1920) and ‘ Physiography and 
Settlements in Southern Macadonia ’, The Geographical Review , vol. n, pp. 172- 
197 (New York, 1921); 

J. H. Schultze, * Neugriechenland ’, Petermanns Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 233 
(Gotha, 137) ; 

J. H. Schultze, * Greek Colonisation in Thrace and Macedonia *, Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, vol. 53, pp. 81-89 (Edinburgh, 1937). 

5. The geological maps (Figs. 5, 14, 23 and 29) have been compiled mainly from 
the following sources : 

A. Bittner, M. Neumayr and F. Teller, ‘ Geologische Obersichtskarte des 
festlandischen Griechenland und der Insel Euboea (1876), 1 : 400,000 *, Denk - 
schriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften : Mathematische-Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Klasse , vol. 40, Part 2 (Vienna, 1880); 

S. BonSev, Geologische Karte der Ostlichen und Zentralen Balkanhalbinsel, 
i : 800,000 (Sofiya, 1936); 

J. Bourcart, * Carte glologique des Confins Albanais, 1 : 200,000 *, Revue de 
Geographic , vol. 10, Part 1 (Paris, 1922); 

L. Burgerstein, M. Neumayr and F. Teller, * Geologische Obersichtskarte der 
nordwestlichen Kfistenl&nder des Aegaeischen Meeres, 1 : 500,000 ’, Denkschriften 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften: Mathematis che-Naturtvis sens chaftliche 
Klasse , vol. 40, Part 2 (Vienna, 1880); 

K. Osswald, Geologische Vbersichtskarte von Griechisch-Makedonien, 1 : 300,000*, 
Sheets I and II, published by the Geological Survey of Greece ; 

A. Philippson, ‘Geologische Karte von Epirus und West-Thessalien, 1 : 300,000*, 
and * Geologische Karte von Stidost-Thessalien, 1 : 300,000 *, in Thessalien und 
der Epirus (Berlin, 1897); 

* Geologische Karte des Peloponnes, 1 : 300,000 * (4 sheets), with Der Peloponnes 
(Berlin, 1892). 

Carte Giologique Internationale de VEurope, 1: 1,500,000, Sheets 39 (D VI) and 
40 (E VI). 



Chapter III 
WESTERN GREECE 

The Uplands of fpiros and Vdltos : Lower fpiros : The Peninsula of Akamanla : 
The Interior Valley of Akarnanfa : The Lake Basin of Aitolfa : The Coastal 
Plains of Aitolfa : The Coastal Mountains of Akarnanfa 

Western Greece extends from the Albanian frontier to the Gulf of 
PAtrai, and from the slopes of the Dividing Mountains to the shores 
of the Ionian Sea. It forms the administrative region of fpiros in 
the north, containing the nomot of Ioannina, Thesprotia, Arta and 
Preveza, and of western Stered Ellas in the south, corresponding 
mainly with the nomos of Aitolia and Akarnania (Fig. 2). Through¬ 
out, there is a broad similarity of relief and geological structure— 
limestone ridges are separated by intervening valleys or lowlands 
where shales and sandstones occur—and the trend of the coastline 
has everywhere been determined by faulting. 

The remoteness of fpiros from the rest of Greece, and its back¬ 
wardness, features which have characterized the whole history of 
this region, are explained by its position and by the relief of the 
land. To the west it extends along the shores of the Ionian Sea 
from the Straits of Kerkira to the Gulf of Amvrakia. To the 
north it borders Albania, to the north-east Makedhonia, to the 
south-east, Thessalia, and to the south it adjoins the nomos of Aitolia 
and Akarnania. The country is mountainous throughout, possessing 
but one considerable plain of low altitude. This lowland faces the 
Gulf of Amvrakia, and seems to offer an easy entrance into fpiros, 
but the shore is made almost unapproachable by the silt of two 
rivers, the Louros and the Arakhthos. The western coast, on the 
other hand, is not inaccessible, but its trend is parallel to the 
mountain ranges, which are real barriers to communication. The 
greatest of these ranges, the Pindhos mountains forms the eastern 
boundary of fpiros. 

The backwardness of fpiros is, in part, due to its long subjection 
to Turkish rule. From 1881 until 1912 the Graeco-Turkish 
frontier followed the river Arakhthos, and western fpiros was 
therefore under the Turks for three decades longer than Thessalia 
and the Pindhos. The Albanian frontier is determined by no 
natural feature and was the subject of much dispute before the 
final demarcation of November 1921 (see vol. I, Fig. 104). It runs 
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across the grain of the country and cuts into two approximately 
equal parts a natural region that extends from the Gulf of Amvrakla 
to the plains of central Albania. Most of the physical features of 
fpiros, therefore, have their counterpart in southern Albania, and 
the population living on either side of the frontier is very mixed. 

The dominant orographical features of fpiros result from the 
structure of the country. Firstly, the whole region is underlain by 
rocks arranged in folds that run approximately parallel to the coast. 
Secondly, these rocks consist of thick permeable limestones and of 
impermeable sandstones and shales. In general, the limestones 
make up the high mountains, while the sandstones and shales 
correspond to a series of intervening broad vales or deep narrow 
valleys. Where the vales are wide they have been dissected by 
numerous streams and are rarely level for any considerable distance. 
Fig. 5 shows that to the west of the limestone bastions of the 
Dividing Mountains there are three continuous zones of shale, 
alternating with three of limestone. In addition to the large plain 
of Arta there are several smaller strips of alluvial land, sensibly flat 
and at various heights above sea level. These are often scarcely 
distinguishable from the larger polja , or flat-floored depressions due 
to the solution of limestone. The scale of the orographical features 
diminishes in general from east to west, but the ruggedness of the 
scenery prevails right to the coast, and, in spite of the proximity of 
the Ionian islands, there are few parts of the Greek coastal lands 
where seafaring has been so little developed. 

The great depth of the valleys is probably the result of rapid 
uplift of the whole area, ages after the rocks were pressed into folds 
in the Oligocene or Miocene periods. In the absence of detailed 
geological surveys, however, the extent to which this elevation was 
accompanied by fractures remains uncertain. It seems that before 
the uplift this was already a region of parallel, but lower, mountain 
chains; and the floors of the valleys which separated the ridges 
still exist as shelves, high above the present river beds. These now 
form the sites of many of the villages which consequently are difficult 
to reach. The instability of the earths crust in this region, and the 
likelihood that there are many deep dislocations, is shown by the 
frequency of earthquakes. In 1936, for example, the total number 
of earthquake shocks in Greece was 165—probably a normal con¬ 
dition. Of these, 33 (or 20%) were recorded in fpiros (including 
Levkis with 9). That the coastal belt is the least stable area seems 
to be indicated by the number of shocks at Pr^veza (3) and Arta (8), 
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but the tremors also affected the interior as far as Ioannina and 
Karpenfsion. 

Although the grain of the relief runs from north-west to south¬ 
east the general altitudes are higher along two lines transverse to 
this direction. The first of these higher zones lies near the Albanian 
frontier, and the second extends from the coast, opposite the southern 
end of Kerkira, to the northern end of the Pfndhos mountains. 
Thus the land below 1,000 ft. includes the lower valley of the 
Thfamis and most of south-western fpiros. The climate and 
vegetation in these parts, therefore, are markedly Mediterranean in 
character. 

fpiros contains 5% of the Greek population (363,041 in 1938), 
7% of the total area of the country (3,686 sq. miles), but only 4*5% 
of the cultivated land. The population density is low (only 98 per 
sq. mile) and there are no really large urban agglomerations in the 
whole area. Agriculture differs little throughout the area. There 
is a small production of wine and grapes in the no mot of Io&nnina 
and Preveza, and even a small raisin industry in the town of Preveza. 
Maize predominates everywhere and there is also a certain amount 
of wheat, but cereals are not generally grown to any large extent. 
There are only 61,000 agricultural holdings, 92% of which are less 
than 12 acres in size. Formerly there was a considerable number 
of large estates, but these were expropriated by the government and 
distributed as small holdings to the peasants. Farm equipment is 
relatively simple and there are few iron ploughs. The use of 
fertilizers is negligible ; the system of crop rotation is poor, and 
maize is often grown on the same land year after year. Sometimes 
the land is irrigated, but more often not, and in a region of plentiful 
rainfall, rivers and lakes, much more could be done to conserve the 
water. In general, therefore, agriculture is more backward than in 
other parts of Greece, and partly because of the infertility of the 
soil the yields per acre are lower than in the rest of the country. 
On the other hand, the livestock industry is important. 

Western Stered Ellds, lying to the south of the Gulf of Amvrakia, 
comprises the whole of Akarnania as well as the lowland of Aitolfa, 
and unlike fpiros it has a considerable area of agricultural land and 
has always been relatively populous. Climatically it resembles Ilid 
and the neighbouring Ionian islands and it shares in their modern 
concentration upon the growing of currants. Moreover, it suffers 
like them from the effects of recent earthquakes. 

On the basis of its relief, which has largely been determined by 
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fractures, Western Greece can be divided into seven well marked 
regions (Fig. 6). The first two are the largest and lie mainly in 
fpiros, the remaining five are in western Stered Ellds. They are : 
Bi. The Uplands of fpiros and Vdltos. 

B2. Lower fpiros. 

B3. The Peninsula of Akarnanfa. 

B4. The Interior Valley of Akarnanfa. 

B5. The Lake Basin of Aitolfa. 

B6. The Coastal Plains of Aitolfa. 

B7. The Coastal Mountains of Akarnanfa. 

The Uplands of fpiROS and VAltos (Region Bi) 

This region lies mainly in the north and east of fpiros and includes 
almost all the land above 1,000 ft. It corresponds with the nomos 
of Iodnnina, includes eastern Arta, and extends along the western 
edge of the Dividing Mountains into the district of Vdltos in 
Akarnanfa. It is divisible into five physical units : 

The Basin of Iodnnina 

The Northern Districts 

The Eastern Fringe 

The Upper Valley of the Louros 

The Western Mountains and Furrow 

The Basin of Iodnnina 

The most easterly of the limestone belts of Higher fpiros broadens 
to enclose the basin of Iodnnina. This is one of the few parts of 
fpiros where the scenery is not rugged (see vol. I, Plate 5). In 
spite of the high altitude of its floor (1,550 ft.) the basin forms part 
of an old worn surface which, since its elevation, has not been 
attacked by serious erosion. It is a polje plain; once entirely filled 
by a lake and hence covered with fine silt, but with some ridges of 
conglomerate. It is 14 miles long and 1 mile wide at the narrowest 
part, and at its broad eastern end contains the triangular lake of 
Iodnnina, 24 sq. miles in area and not more than 35 ft. deep. Several 
rocky hillsrise from the plain, one still an island, while another 
forms the peninsular site of the fortress of Iodnnina built in its 
present form by Ali Pasha (see vol. II, pp. 383-5). From this 
promontory the town has spread landwards. Its relatively large 
size, with a population of 20,540, is the dearest indication of the 
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degree to which it dominates north-western Greece. It is the 
natural focal point of the region, but its growth has also depended 
upon the fertility of the basin. 

The surrounding country is extremely bare and the lake is 
insalubrious. The basin is dominated on the north-east by the 
faulted and straight ridge of limestone, the Mitsik&i mountains, 
which rise to 5,935 ft. The range ends abruptly opposite Metsovon 
and gives easy access to the valley of the river Metsovltikos, and so 
to the main pass across the Pfndhos. Near the southern shore of 
the lake an isolated crag rises to 2,480 ft., the site of the ancient 
town of Tekmon, and at its foot is one of the katavothra that act as 
outlets for the lake. To the south-west, the broad and bare plateau 
of Tomarokhdria rises to rounded summits some 3,500 ft. high ; it 
is uninhabited except for summer shepherds and a few people who 
live in the fertile hollows covered with red earth. The plateau is 
separated from the high limestone massif of Tdmaros to the south¬ 
west by a steep sided valley, drained in part by the headwaters of 
the river Louros. Dodona, the site of the sanctuary of Zeus and 
the most ancient oracle in Greece, lies in the valley (Plate 10). 
Its importance was in all probability greatly enhanced by the impos¬ 
ing relief of the surrounding mountains and the high frequency of 
thunderstorms. 

An easy route from the basin of Ioannina leads southwards over 
an arm of the former lake bed and enters the valley of the Louros. 
A second route strikes northwards past the secondary lake of 
Mirddhia to th epolje of Dholiana, the source of the Thfamis, and so 
to Albania. Originally the Lake of Ioannina was drained north¬ 
wards by a tributary of the Thfamis, and, at a later stage, by 
katavothrai , west of Lake Mirddhia. Today, the drainage is by 
a tunnel that has been driven through the northern end of the 
Tomarokhoria plateau, thus connecting with the valley of the 
Thfamis. 

The basin of Iodnnina has a rather extreme climate, with mean 
temperatures over 75 0 F. for July, August and September and 
below 44 0 F. for December, January and February, while in excep¬ 
tional years the lake has been frozen over for as long as 3 months. 
The average annual rainfall is 47 ins. and there is no real drought— 
the warmth of summer and the plentiful water supply ensure heavy 
crops of maize. Some wheat, grapes and wine are also produced. 
These plants have largely replaced deciduous oak forests and the 
only prominent woods that remain are made up of evergreen oaks, 
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such as ilex and Kermes. The average density of population in the 
district is 220 per sq. mile. 


The Northern Districts 

From Mount Tomaros, abrupt ridges, often with symmetrical 
bare slopes and sharp tops, extend north-north-west to the Albanian 
frontier. This almost entirely mountainous area contains, however, 
an important depression that lies across the northern end of the 
basin of Iodnnina. It is some 13 miles long, 1,300 to 2,300 ft. in 
height, and is formed of two polja. The one in the north-east is 
drained by the Aods, and is separated by rolling country from that 
of the Thfamis in the south-west. The natural focus of this district 
is the plain of Dholiand, extremely marshy but very fertile where 
drained, and forming an oasis of foliage and fruit. The Thiamis 
enters the plain from a cavern and leaves it southwards in a gorge. 
West of Dholiand the plain narrows to the low Pass of Delvinakion 
(1,870 ft.) through which runs the main road to Sarande. The 
average density of population is 120 per sq. mile. 


The Eastern Fringe 

The Dividing Mountains are separated from the other ranges of 
fpiros by a belt of country which, owing to its geological nature, 
presents similar physical features throughout. This is the eastern 
zone of impermeable sandstones and shales. Beginning as a narrow 
strip of hill and wooded land east of the Mitsikeli mountains it 
extends for 90 miles, varying greatly in width, to the rift valley of 
Aitolla. The northern end of the Plndhos mountains marks a 
transverse fracture, along which the river Metsovftikos has cut its 
valley in these easily eroded rocks. Farther south the Arakhthos 
has carved its deep gorge, and between it and the nearly isolated 
bastion of the Tzoumerka mountains the shaly slopes have been torn 
into thousands of ravines and larger valleys. There are, however, 
high ledges bearing numerous villages where the ground is well 
watered from the limestone above. Some of the settlements are 
large, like Prdmanda, with over 2,000 inhabitants, and are sur¬ 
rounded by orchards and terraced fields, with occasionally woods of 
oak nearby. 

South of the limestone mountains of Tzoumerka the exposure of 
impermeable rocks broadens to 13 miles to reach the Akheldos. 




Plate io. The \alley of Dodona 

The \ie\v shows the small fields after harvest, and nut trees on the lower part* of 
steep fans below the limestone slopes 



Plate ii. The village of Delwnakion (Pogdnion) 

The village is at the head of a tributary of the Drinos river and near the Albanian 
frontier. The church, in the foreground, stands at the entrance to a gap m the 
limestone mountains. 
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Plate 12. The gorge of the river Louros 

The river is low ; the road from Arta to Ioannina is hidden by the plane trees on 
the left. 
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The altitudes decline, but the relief remains extremely rough. This 
area forms the old district of Radhovizi, still in fpiros. The belt 
then continues with little change of scenery, but with a breadth of 
only 8 miles, into the district of Valtos in Akarnanfa. Still farther 
south the much dissected upland retains its height of 2,500 ft., only 
near its eastern and western edges ; in the middle it has been much 
lowered by the tributaries of the Akheldos. This river here flows 
in wide meanders on a narrow flood plain, a band of shingle fringed 
with plane trees. The river owes its other name ‘ Aspro ’ either 
to the whiteness of the stones or to its milky waters. Just below its 
confluence with the Megdhova, where there arc hot springs of some 
repute, the Akheloos turns across the grain of the rocks into a long 
canyon nearly 1,000 ft. deep. Throughout this large tract there is 
an average density of 49 people per sq. mile, but in the broad 
southern part and in Valtos it is only about 38. Here, many of the 
settlements are mere hamlets or even isolated houses, occupying 
clearings in oak-forest. The collecting of tanning material from 
the Valona oak provides a source of livelihood, but most of the 
people are shepherds and the limestone uplands of Gavrovon 
(5,845 ft.), an outlier of the central Pindhos mountains, offer con¬ 
venient summer pasture. 


The Upper Valley of the Loiiros 

West of the Arakhthos the next belt begins with the high precipices 
of the Xerovouni mountains overlooking the river. They are 
composed of limestones of three different types and form a high 
block of country, some 10 miles across, in which the river Loiiros 
has cut a deep canyon (Plate 12). The Xerovouni drop from the 
main crest (5,282 ft.) to a tableland with occasional cultivated 
hollows. This in turn gives way northwards to the well-peopled 
district of Katsanokhoria, the threshold of the basin of Ioannina. 
From this northern area the road comes easily down to the river 
Loiiros which it follows southwards in the canyon to the Plain of 
Arta. The region benefits from the outcrop of impermeable strata 
of red chert which cause many springs, and which, in places, 
widen the valley of the Loiiros, thus making it suitable for settle¬ 
ment. Most of the villages, however, are on the high tableland and 
their fields are on the red earth of the hollows. The population 
of the whole area is about 22,000 giving an average density of 
96 per sq. mile. 
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The Western Mountains and Furrow 

This belt, stretching from the Albanian frontier to the plain of 
Arta, has a twofold character. On the west is the most imposing 
and longest of all the limestone mountains, though not the highest: 
on the east is the much lower land of sandstone and shales narrowing 
southwards to deep and wooded valleys. The summits of the 
western mountains are mostly between 4,000 and 5,000 ft. above 
sea level and stand above precipices facing westwards. The 
difficulty of penetrating this country is lessened slightly by three 
gaps, but their gorge-like nature makes road building almost im¬ 
possible. The most northerly gap is the transverse gorge of the 
Thiamis, inaccessible and avoided by the road which climbs over 
the high ground to the south. The most southerly is the gorge of 
the Akh^ron, which is equally forbidding. The steep eastern slopes 
of these limestone mountains are well wooded, with oaks and firs on 
the higher parts. 

The furrow to the east is a continuation of the similar country in 
Albania, drained by the river Drino. The frontier crosses it at an 
acute angle and would shut off the Greek district of Pogonianf but 
for the access to it by the Pass of Delvindkion (Plate 11). The 
impermeable sandstones and shales have been carved up into a hilly 
land by the many affluents of the Drino and by the several longi¬ 
tudinal tributaries of the Thfamis. Patches of oak-wood are 
frequent, and in the north beech is common. The numerous 
villages, with the maize-fields and fruit and nut-trees, usually stand 
on terraces or higher shelves, the majority lining the foot of the 
mountains where they benefit from spring water. In the south, 
the western mountains and the limestone belt of the central PIndhos 
converge, and the broad hilly land that intervenes is replaced by the 
narrow and forested valley of the Xiropotamos, an alcove of the 
Plain of Arta (Fig. 8). The average density of population for the 
whole region is 62 per sq. mile. 

Lower Ipiros (Region B2) 

Fundamentally this region is built of limestone, and the degree of 
its habitability depends upon the extent to which these rocks are 
covered either by alluvium or by the residual red earth of the 
doline . The chief exception to this is on the outcrops of sandstone 
and shales. The hills throughout have been largely denuded of 
woods; scattered ilex and maquis, or humbler scrub, form the 
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prevailing vegetation while bare cliffs and crags are common features. 
The cultivation of every hollow containing soil shows the advantage 
of the low altitude. Olive groves and vineyards are common, but 
the vine is not grown in the district around the mouth of the Thiamis. 
The hills north of the Thiamis are more varied in scenery, because 
here the sandstones and shales are more in evidence. They are 
drained chiefly by the river Kalpatiotiko which, with a tributary, 
cuts two transverse gorges through the most westerly high ridge. 
The villages are evenly spread among these hills and along the great 
bend of the Thiamis. On the basis of physical features the region 
may be subdivided into four : 

The Lower Thiamis Valley 
Thesprotia 

The Coastal Hills of Preveza 
The Plain of Arta 

The Lower Thiamis Valley 

The Thiamis crosses the most westerly ridge of Higher fpiros 
in a deep incised meander, passes between low hills of Tertiary 
rocks, and then emerges upon its delta. The river now has a single 
mouth which is extending rapidly in the sheltered waters of VAltos 
Bay, and in so doing, the delta has embraced two islands of limestone. 
Part of the delta is swamp but most of it is cultivated for maize and 
wheat. The low hills behind, and the edges of the plain, have many 
olive groves and other fruit trees, especially round the largest place, 
Filiates. This corner-of the Greek mainland has a population 
density of 127 per sq. mile. 

Thesprotia 

The norms of Thesprotia, established in 1936, corresponds to this 
area and to the ancient district of the same name. It is drained 
chiefly by the Kokkitos, whose valley is separated from the Ionian 
Sea by a series of coastal hills. 

The Kokkitos Valley . The heart of Thesprotia is the lowland 
lying immediately west of the high mountains. It begins close to 
the southward bend of the Thiamis as a low saddle and a small polje y 
and then continues to the sea as an almost flat plain, z\ miles wide 
and 21 miles long. It consists of two distinct sections. The upper 
part lies sunk between parallel north-south scarps, probably marking 
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faults. The alluvial floor is well drained by the Kokkitos which is 
pressed close to the western edge, and slopes gently southwards 
from 500 to 150 ft. The western wall rises some 800 ft. from the 
plain and is cut by deep ravines ; on the east, the much higher 
mountains have no deep valleys and present continuous precipices 
of pale limestone. The lower slopes are less steep because they are 
formed of sandstones—a point of geological interest, since they 
are much younger than the Mesozoic limestones which have been 
thrust over them. The junction between the different strata is 
marked by springs. The lower part of the plain begins opposite 
the huge chasm cut in the mountains by the Akheron, a V-shaped 
gash some 3,600 ft. deep ; it then extends southwards for six miles 
and finally turns westwards for the last six. The plain broadens 
irregularly on both sides and most of the floor is very low. This 
section is evidently an old arm of the sea which the Akheron has 
gradually felled up with its alluvium. The highest parts are along 
the banks of the river in the middle of the plain, and, until recently, 
there were swamps on either side. The process of silting was aided 
by the obstruction of two ridges of rock, one forming the coast 
and the other, less continuous, farther inland. Between the two 
ridges the swamps of Ammoudhia still remain, just behind the 
cliffed coast. The ancient name of Fanari Bay (at the mouth 
of the Kokkitos) ‘ Glykys Limen ’ (or sweet harbour) was due to the 
freshness of its water, proof of the great volume of the river. Drain¬ 
age of the inland swamps has now been largely effected by elaborate 
works, including the installation of pumps on both banks of the 
river close to the shore. 

The plain of the Kokkitos and Akheron has an average population 
density of 194 per sq. mile, but it must be remembered that many of 
the inhabitants are partly dependent on the surrounding mountain 
slopes. Most of the villages are on the eastern side and stand well 
above the plain. By far the largest is Paramithia with a population 
of 2,390 ; it has a Turkish fortress commanding the entrance to the 
plain. The upper vale has always been devoted mainly to cereal 
crops and tree fruits ; in the lower swampy part, rice alone was 
regularly cultivated, but with proper cultivation various irrigated 
crops may now be produced (Plate 13). 

The inhabitants of this valley are mainly Chamurian Moslems 
who belong to the Cham branch of the south Albanian Tosks (see 
vol. I, pp. 363-5). In the mid-eighteenth century these people 
(the Souliotes) were a semi-autonomous community, regarded by 



Plate 13 . The swamps of the lower Akh£ion, before drainage 



Plate 14. Coastal hills and islands north of Parga 
The ridge behind the village of Mourtos (right) is some 1,600 ft. high. The 
coastline indicates submergence and the caves in the foreground are due to solution 
of pure limestone. 
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the Turks as a counterpoise to the Venetian control of Parga and 
Preveza. But from 1791 they had to resist Turkish attempts at 
suppression, and, in spite of their heroism, they lost their inde¬ 
pendence in 1821. 

The Coastal Hills. The hills between the valley of the Kokkitos 
and the sea occupy a rough parallelogram whose sides have been 
delimited by fractures. The district is built of folded limestones, 
the trend of which corresponds to the ridges, as shown, for example, 
by the headlands flanking Platarid Bay (Plate 14). One peak, east 
of this bay, reaches 3,163 ft. but the general summit levels usually lie 
between 2,000 and 2,500 ft. The rivers are short and intermittent, 
the greater part of the drainage being underground. Although the 
coastal slopes in many parts bear forests of Valona oak up to 1,200 ft. 
most of the hills are covered with maquis, which provides winter 
pastures for large flocks of sheep and goats. Agriculture and settle¬ 
ments are mainly restricted to the coast and the hollows of the 
interior. On the coast the settlements depend upon the small plains 
at the heads of the bay and on the gentle slopes of the riviera coast 
near Pdrga. In these places there is all the variety of Mediterranean 
cultivation, including, since water is plentiful, the growing of citrus 
fruits. The largest villages are Pdrga and Perdhika (see vol. I, 
Plate 27), each with over 1,400 inhabitants, but Igoumenitsa, with a 
population of 1,340, is the capital of the new nomos of Thesprotia 
and the terminus of the road to Ioannina. 

Among the several enclosed polja , that called the plain of 
Margarition from the name of its largest village is the most im¬ 
portant. In many ways it resembles the plain of the Kokkitos but 
is much smaller. The long flat floor, only 33 ft. above sea level, 
is continued at either end by smaller basins, separated from the main 
depression by rocky barriers. The one in the south is marshy and 
lies only a mile from the coast. The plain is irrigated with well 
water, and the fruit and grain crops support six villages. The 
average density for the whole district is 106 people per sq. mile. 

The Coastal Hills of Preveza 

South of the Akh^ron the ends of the limestone ranges have been 
truncated by a straight, faulted coastline with a scarp rising from the 
sea to 1,800 ft. Similarly, from north of Cape Kastrosikid, other 
fractures run inland and have brought the mountains to an abrupt 
end. The high ground continues inland to the valley of the Louros 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) 
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and is drained southwards through a series of parallel valleys. 
Much of this country is largely covered by scattered woods of oak, 
mixed with maquis. Along the valleys there is often much cultiva¬ 
tion supporting large villages, while settlements are sprinkled widely 
over the higher parts. 

The mountains are prolonged southwards by the hills that end in 
the peninsula of Preveza. These are remnants of a sheet of porous 
Pliocene strata, up to 500 ft. in height, around which large expanses 
of lower raised beaches have been preserved to form the peninsula. 
The higher hills are covered with maquis or poorer vegetation, but 
they are partly under cultivation, with olives on the east. The 
flatter ground is everywhere under crops, and several square miles 
north of Preveza form a continuous olive grove. These conditions 
extend to the peninsula east of Preveza (Plate 15). 

Control of this peninsula and of the straits has always called for a 
settlement of importance and the site of Preveza has been occupied 
by a town since the time of Pyrrhus, about 290 b.c. (see vol. II, 
pp. 279-81). The isthmus, 5 miles to the north, was selected by 
the Roman emperor Augustus as the site of his new city, Nicopolis, 
built and named to commemorate the victory of Actium in 31 b.c. 


The Plain of Aria 

The depression occupied by the Gulf of Amvrakia and the plain 
of Arta is due to subsidence along transverse fractures. It has been 
shut off from the open sea by the raising of Pliocene strata which 
have later been subjected to wave action. The enclosed depression 
is a rough parallelogram, with sides some 20 and 13 miles long, and 
the original gulf must have had this general shape interrupted only 
by two narrow limestone islands that prolong the mountain chains 
of Preveza south-eastwards. The reduction of the gulf is due to the 



Fig. 10. The western comer of 

Based on photographs. 

The view is taken from the crag of Ayia Katerlni in the south, the limits of the view 
follow the mountain foot. The valley near the centre, between limestone ridges, is 1 
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deposition of silt in its shallow waters by the rivers Arakhthos and 
Loiiros during floods. The Arakhthos has been the more active 
and has carried the greater load, consisting of heavy gravel from the 
impermeable rocks. The fan of its deposits, shown by the contours 
on Fig. ii, has been built up higher than that of the Loiiros which, 
coming from limestone, is much more regular in its flow and carries 
little silt. As a result, the Loiiros has been forced to hug the north¬ 
western corner of the depression. The Arakhthos traverses the last 
spur of limestone in a gap of its own making, now occupied by the 
town of Arta and in earlier days by Amvrakfa, and then turns to the 
south-east in which direction it is extending its bed. Most of this 
eastern part of the plain is high enough to be dry, well peopled and 
cultivated, but hitherto damage has repeatedly been caused by the 
river shifting its bed. 

The Loiiros, on the other hand, with much water but little silt, 
is impeded on reaching the plain, and the congestion becomes worse 
as it passes westwards owing to the abundant flow of water from 
tributaries and many springs from the ends of the limestone ridges 
(Fig. io). Consequently along its course there are marshes which are 
partly below sea-level. The waves of the gulf have raised a series of 
spits in front of the plain, attached to the two deltas and supported 
by two islets. Behind the spits are broad lagoons, abounding in fish 
and large prawns, and the home of vast numbers of aquatic birds, 
notably pelicans. Salt is obtained by evaporation in the Tsoukalio 
Lagoon. 

The task of putting in harness the two contrasted rivers of the 
plain has been undertaken in recent years by British engineers, and 
the prospective results of their work comprised not merely the 
drainage and protection of nearly all the land requiring these benefits, 
but also provision for the perennial irrigation of most of it by water 
from the Louros. Protection is effected by embankments along 



of Arta before drainage 

imately wnw and ene. The river Lotiros enters from the gap (right) to 
Xiropdtamos. The distant lowland (left) is drained by several small rivers. 
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the Arakhthos, on its right bank where it follows the hill-foot, and 
on both banks below this ; the left bank of the Loiiros has also been 
raised except for the last 5^ miles to its mouth, where the swamps 
still remain. Drainage of the upper marshes involves pumping at 
a station situated at the head of the last reach of the Louros. Irriga¬ 
tion has been effected partly by the regulation of the Loiiros from 
its entrance to the plain, and partly by the diversion of some of its 
waters from the point where the river turns westwards near Ayios 
Spirfdhon. A main canal, 30 ft. above sea level and with four 
branch canals, has also been built around the Arakhthos fan, and 
canals also drain the Strongill marshes. The future agricultural 
benefits of the plain are indicated by the fact that the acreage of 
irrigated land has much increased at the expense of poor grazing 
and marsh. 

Before the drainage operations the cultivated land coincided 
mostly with the older fan of the Arakhthos, south-west of Arta, 
and only in lesser measure along the banks of the present river, 
which are farther east. There was also some cultivation along the 
Loiiros. This area was given, in almost equal proportions, to 
field-crops, orchards, and vineyards. The latter produced table- 
grapes as well as wine, while the orchards include a large number 
of orange trees. Indeed, oranges are more important to Arta than 
to the rest of the mainland of Greece. 

The population density of this rich plain is 263 per sq. mile. 
Most of the villages are on the plain itself and no doubt will now be 
much healthier from the partial drainage of the swamps. Around 
the margin, the entrance to each valley in the mountains is marked by 
a settlement; while Fldmboura, near the mouth of the Loiiros, with 
a population of 1,530, is a strategic place guarding the entrance from 
the coast. Arta itself controls the routes to Akarnania, Central 
Greece and Thessalia. It is a compact little town of 1,468 in¬ 
habitants and possesses a citadel and a fine Byzantine or Turkish 
bridge. 


The Peninsula of AkarnanIa (Region B3) 

Physical Characteristics 

The eparchy of Vdnitsa and Xfromeros possesses distinct indi¬ 
viduality, and the keynote of the scenery is expressed in the name 
Xlromeros or drylands. Much of the country is hilly and the high 
ground is composed of permeable pale yellow limestones which are 
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Fig. 11. Drainage of the plain of Arta 

Baaed on engineering plans and the i : 100,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4087, Sheet C1854. 
The upper map shows the condition of the plain before drainage but with the 
settlements omitted ; contours have been inserted to show the slope of the ground 
in some localities only. The viewpoint of Fig. 8 is a rocky hill south-west of 
StrongalL 
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gently folded like those of southern fpiros. The well-watered parts 
of the peninsula are either the many small karstic basins, or the 
several larger and separate plains around the margin. Some of 
these peripheral lowlands are composed of low terraces of Pliocene 
marls or sands, while others are of deltaic alluvium. The region 
was once continuous with fpiros before transverse fractures led to 
the formation of the Gulf of Amvrakfa. Stretches of the west coast 
are also due to faulting, while the eastern boundary is a great furrow 
that is linked to the rift-valley of southern Aitolfa (see p. 40). 
The general grain of the country in this broken peninsula is from 
north to south, corresponding to the rock folds, and the most 
prominent orographical features are the bare rocky sides of the 
flat-topped ridges and plateaux (Fig. 10). The average summit level 
of these uplands is between 3,600 and 5,000 ft., and the highest point 
is in the massive Boumistos ridge, 5,161 ft. above sea level. Most of 
the rivers have only intermittent flow, and all the hills and plateaux 
are pockmarked by enclosed and often rocky depressions, varying 
in size from mere sink-holes to wide karstic basins. 

The indented coast is evidence of submergence, fortunately 
offset by subsequent elevation in the north where there are some 
stretches of Pliocene sediments forming valuable cultivable land. 
The islands of Kilamos and Kastos are fragments of the same lime¬ 
stone that composes so much of the mainland, while the hilly 
peninsula in the north-west, attaining a height of 1,653 ft., was also 
an island before its recent emergence. It is now linked by a raised 
beach which forms the largest plain in Akarnanfa, and which extends 
between the bays of Vdnitsa and P&lairos. This lowland encloses 
the shallow reed-girt lake of Voulkaria, and is comparable in origin 
and physical characteristics with the neck of land that has linked 
the peninsula of Aktion to the mainland. Again, in the south, the 
archipelago of the Ekhinddhes Islands (including the Dhragonera 
group, see p. 345) consists of small outlying fragments of limestone, 
while other remnants, now some distance inland, rise from the delta 
of the Akheldos on both sides of the river. 


Land Utilization 

The peninsula as a whole was originally covered with oak-forest, 
.mainly of Valona and ilex, and only a century ago these woods 
were still a source of timber for ship-building. In the western half 
they have now been replaced by maquis or, in places, by scrub of 
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Kermes oak. On flatter ground the wild pear is widely distributed, 
cypresses adorn the villages, and the plane, sometimes with the ash, 
characterizes the damper hollows. The eastern half of the peninsula, 
though everywhere the lower, is hilly, and is still mainly wooded in 
the north and in the south, but the larger central section is a fairly 
smooth plateau, 650 to 1,300 ft. in height with considerable areas of 
good, red, residual soil. It is largely under maize and other grains, 
vines and tobacco, and is one of the more populous parts of the 
peninsula. In the mountainous west the small villages are situated 
so as to overlook the little plains which are generally karstic de¬ 
pressions. Vatou, with 233 inhabitants and some 300 ft. above its 
flat polje, is a typical example of such settlements. The plain, only 
a square mile in area, is 2,510 ft. above sea-level and is surrounded 
by cliffs from 500 to 2,000 ft. in height (Fig. 12). 



Fig. 12. The coastal plain of Mi'tikas and the polje of Vatou 
Based on the i : 100,000 Epitelikos Khdrtis tis Ellddhos , Sheet 0 IV. 
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Two openings, leading to Voiirkos Bay and Astakos Bay respect¬ 
ively, break the continuity of the western coastal wall. The former 
resembles a box with the seaward side missing, the other three being 
precipices; this plain of the ancient Alyzia now supports some 
4,000 people, living in villages on the inner slopes and in the small 
port of Mitikas. One of the villages, Arkhondokhdri, occupies a 
high gap in the mountains, and this way inland is still guarded by 
two medieval towers on hill tops. The second opening, towards 
Astakds, in some ways resembles a Norwegian fiord, with half of 
the funnel occupied by deep water (Plate 16). The curving valley 
floor rises gently inland and, like the bay, is bounded on the 
west by precipitous slopes rising to over 3,000 ft. Half of the 
population of some 4,000 are in the port of Astakos, which is now 
favoured by two good roads, to north and east. In the valley, 
which is healthy and benefits from concentrated land and sea 
breezes, vineyards and fields of maize and wheat are flanked by 
dense maquis, with a profusion of almond trees, gone wild, near 
the coast. 

The landscapes of the north-west are more varied. The unusual 
features are the lowland recently covered by the sea, and the complete 
absence of dwellings on it, doubtless from risk of malaria. Except 
for the port of Vonitsa at the northern end of the isthmus (population 
2,416) and that of P&lairos (2,223) at the southern end, there are 
only four villages and none of these is on the flats. Between Lake 
Voulkarid and Loutrdki Bay the scene varies greatly over short 
distances. Oak-woods cover the lower hills, some of which are 
composed of sandstones and marls, while between the hills and on 
the coastal plains fields of grain are mingled with many fine and 
varied deciduous trees. The higher ground, containing masses of 
gypsum, is covered with maquis. The average density of population 
for the whole region is 67 per sq. mile, but it is much lower than 
this on the western promontory. 

The Interior Valley of AkarnanIa (Region B4) 
Physical Characteristics 

Separating the peninsula of Akamanfa from the ridges of Vdltos 
(see p. 29) is a long north-south furrow, the origin of which is due 
to a combination of dislocation and solution. Moreover, it is likely 
that the ancestor of the river Arakhthos followed it,- prior to. the 
formation of the Gulf of Amvrakla (Fig. 8). 




Plate 16. The head of the Bay of Astakos 
The view is to the south-east ; Astakos is partly visible in the foreground. The 
hills along the far side of the gulf are of limestone, about 1,000 ft. high ; owing 
to submergence, the lower parts of the valleys form inlets of the gulf. The much 
steeper slope in the foreground rises to hills which are some 2,000 ft. in height. 
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Plate 17. Amfilokhi'a at the head of Karvasara Bay 
The view looks south-west. The road from Arta (left) passes south, through the 
ravine, towards Agnnion. The slope behind is of almost pure limestone. 



Plate r8. The town of Aitolikdn, from the south 
The town is on an island in a lagoon and is connected to the mainland on either 
side by two causeways ; the ends of the two causeways are just out of view. 
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At the south-eastern corner of this gulf the limestone plateaux 
come forward to the sea and are cut by three deep valleys. That 
on the west, the narrow gorge of the perennial river Nisas, converges 
with the second in the inlet of Loutrdki; this central valley is 
wider, except at the northern end, and is a straight line of doline 
and polja , one containing a swamp. The third valley starts as 
Karvasard Bay, with the little port of Amfilokhia at its head 
(Plate 17). Its steep sides are like those of Astokos Bay, but in¬ 
stead of a valley plain leading gently inland, an abrupt step marks 
the entrance to a long valley of interior drainage occupied by Lake 
Amvrakfa (see vol. I, Plate 31, which shows the eastern arm). The 
bottom of the lake bed is below sea-level and the lake surface varies 
in extent and level. On the west it is hemmed in by the sinuous 
edge of the plateaux and on the east by a straight ridge of fine¬ 
grained yellowish limestone, including beds of lithographic-stone. 
This ridge, which is thickly covered with oak-woods, rises to 2,600 ft. 
and extends southwards for 12 miles, ending abruptly near the 
river Akheldos. The occurrence of sulphur at both ends of the 
corridor is obviously associated with fracturing. Thus in 1847, and 
again in 1865, a submarine solfatara was active in Karvasara Bay, 
killing fish and covering them with sulphur. Then in 1881 a 
violent eruption of sulphuretted hydrogen took place in the Lagoon 
of Aitolikdn, accompanied by great disturbance of the water. More¬ 
over, emanation of sulphur may have caused the formation of the 
gypsum in the hills to the west of the valley. 


Land Utilization 

Although the floor of the valley is quite uneven it forms an easy 
route for a good road, which winds among cornfields, vineyards and 
orchards. The situation of Amfilokhia at the entrance to this 
corridor gives it control of two of the three routes into Akarnania ; 
one leads west from Karpenision and the other follows the shores of 
the gulf from Arta. The two roads converge on the considerable 
plain of Xirdkambos with its scattered woods and cultivated land. 
High on the ridge behind Amfilokhia, and joined to it by walls, are 
the ruins of an ancient city. This was Limnaea whose site em¬ 
phasizes the strategic character of the seaport. The modern town 
contains 3,516 of the 14,000 inhabitants of the corridor and its 
western slope. 
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The Lake Basin of AitoUa (Region B5) 

Physical Characteristics 

The lake basin of Aitolia, the natural extension of the interior 
valley, forms the core of the whole region and has always been the 
chief seat of population. It is a rift-valley cutting across the trend 
of the various rock formations, and in many respects the physical 
features resemble those of Makedhonia inland from Thessaloniki. 
The truncated ends of the sandstone ridges face the plain from the 
north, while on the south stand remnants of the same strata, forming 
the Ardkinthos range, only the narrow western edge being of lime¬ 
stone. At one time the rift was filled by a single lake, the overflow 
from which was probably directed upon the present Lagoon of 
Aitolikdn, thereby cutting the deep defile (Klisoura), 2 miles long 
and with nearly vertical walls, across the Ardkinthos mountains. The 
much wider outlet of today, followed by the river Akheloos, is 
mainly a product of subsequent dislocations. 

The Ardkinthos mountains present a steep and straight fault- 
scarp to the valley and a less regular slope to the south, and although 
not exceeding 2,466 ft. in height and 9 miles in width they form a 
real barrier because of their deep valleys. To the north-east, the 
pyramid of Panaitolikdn (6,312 ft.) dominates the region, and the 
limestone zone to which it belongs flanks Lake Trikhonis on the 
east, thus sealing off the rift valley by a country of hills somewhat 
lower than the Ardkinthos. The ridges, from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. in 
height, form a dissected plateau that extends eastwards to the valley 
of the fivinos. Lake Trikhonis now stands 59 ft. above sea-level, 
but its bottom is 131 ft. below. The outlet westwards through 
swamps and Lake Lisimakhia (29 ft. in depth) has hardly any 
slope and is intermittent, so that the level of the lake may be reduced 
in summer through evaporation by as much as 16 ft. The western 
part of the hollow has, in fact, gradually been filled up by deposits 
from the Akheldos, which now hugs the higher ground to the west 
of its fan and which provides water for irrigation. Finally, west^of 
the river, is the variable Lake Ozerds lying under the limestone 
escarpment of Akamanla and separated from the Akheldos by a 
narrow, undulating barrier covered with oak-woods. Through 
this ridge the lake receives some water from a distributary of the 
Akheldds. The whole system, therefore, represents a very im¬ 
mature drainage and one which calls for artificial aids in the interests 
of agriculture and of health. Whether the Akheldos could be 
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deepened permanently at the key-point in the defile by which it 
leaves the basin is uncertain, and in any case the plain will be liable 
to changes of level or of slope due to earthquakes, such as the one 
which destroyed Agrinion (then named Vrakhokhori) in 1887. 

Land Utilization 

The greater part of the rift-valley is still occupied by lakes or 
swamps, but the terraces and alluvial land within its walls provide 
for intensive agriculture practised by a large population. The plain 
falls into several divisions. First, there is the small triangle at the 
outlet of the valley leading from the Gulf of Amvrakia. This lies 
to the west of the Akheloos and is immune from its floods ; it was 
the land of the ancient Stratos, built on the site of the present village 
and crowning the terminal spur above the river. Next is the plain 
of Agrinion, composed partly of the fan of the Akheloos—its western 
half subject to inundation and uncultivated—and partly of the 
steeper fan of the Ermitsa which separates the two lakes. This 
district is extended by lake terraces for 5 miles along the northern 
shore of Lake Trikhonis. On the southern side of the valley such 
land is restricted to a narrow strip of fans all the way from the 
Akheloos to within 2 miles of the head of the lake. Finally, at the 
south-eastern end, is a small separate plain, hemmed in by hill 
and lake. 

The mean density of population on these separate plains, about 
160 per §q. mile, corresponds to fairly intensive cultivation. The 
chief agricultural features are the large production of good tobacco, 
and, in recent times, the extension of currant growing. But the 
attractiveness of the scenery is greatly increased by the varied 
broad-leafed trees and orchards of fruit and olive trees, together 
with fields of maize and other grains'. 

All but a few of the villages occupy hill-foot sites and make use 
of hill pastures as well. Agrinion, which in its present position 
probably dates from the Middle Ages, is a pleasant garden town 
that has doubled its population in the last fifty years to 14,562. 
It is reached from Mesoldnghion by two routes : the road and 
railway by way of the Akheloos gap and, more directly, by the road 
that comes through the Klisoura defile and then crosses the reed-beds 
and thickets between the lakes on a many-arched viaduct or cause¬ 
way, built by the Turks some 250 years ago. One of the points of 
interest in the region is the abundance and great variety of birds, 
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especially those of marsh and woodland. The lakes are said to teem 
with fish of several kinds, yet, oddly enough, there is little fishing, 
and even on Lake Trikhonfs there are few boats. 

The dissected plateau east of Lake Trikhonfs is more densely 
peopled than the plain, for, in spite of the height of its ridges and 
the loss of its forests, the valley sides retain sufficient good soil for 
heavy crops of maize, vines and tobacco. The district, including 
the plain at the head of the lake, has a density of 190 per sq. mile. 
Th6rmon, with 2,357 inhabitants, on the site of the ancient capital 
of the Aetolian League (see vol. I, pp. 147-8), predominates among 
the numerous villages. The Ardkinthos mountains are largely 
smothered in dense bush and remnants of oak-forest, and except 
for the huts of shepherds and charcoal-burners they are devoid of 
settlements. 

The Coastal Plains of AiTOLf a (Region B6) 

Physical Characteristics 

The twin deltas of Akhelods and fivinos, separated from one 
another by the Aitolikon Lagoon, make up the very immature 
coastal plain of the Gulf of Pdtrai. It was the Parakheloitis of 
ancient times, a district where feuds arose over boundaries that 
altered with natural changes of the river ; it is an amphibious tract of 
mud-floored lagoon under 3 ft. in depth. Mud banks merge into 
salt-marsh and then fresh-water marsh covered with broad reed-beds 
that are burned each summer to promote growth. All this is 
outlined by a flimsy and incomplete screen of sandspits with dunes. 

Land Utilization 

The vegetation is gradually winning land from lagoon and gulf, a 
process that might be accelerated artificially. So far, however, the 
chief human effort has been the construction of salt-pans west and 
south of Mesoldnghion and the building of the road and branch 
railway to the landing stage on a sandspit 3 miles from the town. 
The highest ground is everywhere the most valuable ; the best of it, 
along the inner margin of the fiats, is given to currant vines, the 
chief wealth of the district, and the industry of this fertile strip is 
served by a railway. Mesoldnghion (population 10,000) is now 
the only town (see vol. II, pp. 302-3) and is built on a grid-plan 
with a fringe of summer bathing huts along the lagoon front; but 
in ancient times control of this region was contested by two cities. 
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These were, Oinidai (vine-lands) in the west on a hill beyond the 
Akhel66s, and Kalydon in the east on a spur overlooking the fivinos. 
The former had walls 4 miles long enclosing its own harbour ; the 
latter had a separate port, Krioneri, at the extreme end of the plain. 
Need for safe refuge in the Middle Ages called Aitolikon into being, 
and today this remarkable place, with its 400 houses, completely 
covers an islet in the throat of its lagoon (Plate 18). It has survived 
partly because of its people’s reputation as seamen and fishermen, 
and partly because it possesses fine olive groves across the water. 
For a long time it was reached only by stone bridges ; today it is a 
junction on the Krioneri metre gauge railway. 

The lagoons have always been the scene of active fisheries in 
which labyrinth-traps play a large part; and fish roes, as well as 
fish, form a special export of Mesoldnghion. The traditional boat 
for this industry and for local transport is the dugout canoe which 
is punted with tridents. 

The Coastal Mountains of AkarnanIa (Region B7) 
Physical Characteristics 

The lake region of Aitolia has been described as a hinterland 
without a coast, and the mountainous belt to the east as a coast 
without a hinterland. This goes far to explain the eastward pressure 
of the ancient Aitolians into territory of the Locrians, and their 
desire to develop the port of Ndvpaktos. The twin mountains, 
Vardsovon (3,002 ft.) and Kldkova (3,408 ft.) rise abruptly from the 
sea, east of the fivinos delta, and the little plain between them is a 
gateway only to rough country, crossed transversely by the canyon 
of the fivinos (Plate 19). The two mountains are composed of 
limestone, used in the building of Pdtrai harbour, and are isolated 
by faulting from the surrounding mountains. East of Klokova the 
foreland of Andlrrion provides scenery that is familiar all along the 
northern coast of the Peloponnisos, but not elsewhere on the northern 
side of the gulf. It consists of a detached portion of yellow sands 
and gravels forming deeply gullied hills with a maquis covering 
and little cultivation. The hills rise from a narrow fringe of plain 
near the shore and merge into the higher sandstone country of the 
interior. 

Land Utilization 

The ancient town of Ndvpaktos occupies a striking situation on 
the terminal spur of a long ridge that rises inland to Mount Rigani 
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(4,839 ft.). It resembles many ancient Greek cities in its site and 
plan, with the walls spreading from the lofty acropolis to the shore 
and enclosing the harbour. Although destroyed by an earthquake 
in A.D. 557 much still remains visible, since the Venetians rebuilt 
the outer walls. The existing town, with 4,208 inhabitants, was 
doomed to relative insignificance by the poverty of its connexions 
with the interior. It was formerly linked to the small port of 
Krioneri by a most difficult road that notched the pale precipices of 
Kldkova and Vardsovon ; today, the new road still contours Kldkova 
at a giddy height, but circumvents Vardsovon by passing northwards 
to the fivinos (see vol. II, Plate 96). The two flanking plains of 
Ndvpaktos are intensively cultivated, with irrigation partly derived 
from copious springs. 

For Bibliographical Note, see p. 22. 





Chapter IV 
CENTRAL GREECE 

The Barrier Mountains : The Megara and Elevsfs Plains and Salamis : The 
Peninsula of Attikf and Aiyina : The Kifissds and Asopds Basins : The Olti and 
Kallfdhromon Mountains and Lokrfs : The Valley of the Sperkhids : ( 5 thris and 
its Marginal Lands : Evvoia 

The oblong of mountains, plains and islands lying east of the high¬ 
lands of Aitolia and the southern Plndhos forms Central Greece. 
It was, and is, the heartland of the Hellenes. The northern part 
corresponds mainly to the nomos of Fthiotis and Folds, but includes 
also the. southern fringe of Thessalla. The narrower seaward area 
consists of the more peninsular nomos of Attiki and Voiotla, together 
with the island of fivvoia. In the south-west the region extends to 
the Isthmus of Korinthos and so includes a small part of Korinthla. 
In all, the region contains nearly a quarter of the Greek people, of 
whom about one half live in Athens and Piraievs. • 
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Fig. 14. A highland profile of Central Greece 
Based on the 1 : 250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088 : The Balkans. The vertical 
exaggeration is just over three times. The profile has not been drawn in a con¬ 
tinuous straight line ; changes in direction are indicated where points of latitude 
are marked. 

Central Greece is largely shut off from the Gulf of Korinthos by 
high mountains (Fig. 14), and most of its plains, whether coastal or 
inland, face the Aegean Sea. Furthermore, the fragmentation of 
the rocks has divided it into a number of compartments, in which 
the modern population is largely concentrated. The intervening 
mountains, although essential to the life of the country, have been 
largely deforested and stripped of their soil. It is, therefore, a land 
of abrupt contrasts in relief, vegetation and density of population. 

While the coastline and the boundaries of mountain and basin 
correspond mainly with recent fractures, the less obvious physical 
features depend upon the nature and structure of the rocks. For 
the most part the northern and western region is composed of 
limestones of Mesozoic age and their folds generally trend from west 
to east, i.e., somewhat obliquely to the direction of the major physical 
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features. In Attikl and southern Ewoia, however, other rocks are 
exposed and lie closely folded in various directions, usually transverse 
to these two peninsulas. This broad structural division of Central 
Greece into two major regions was adopted in Vol. I, Chap. I of 
this Handbook. In this more detailed account, however, Central 
Greece is divided into eight regions (Fig. 15). These are : 

Ci. The Barrier Mountains. 

C2. The Megdra and Elevsis Plains and Salamis. 

C3. The Peninsula of Attikl and Aiyina. 

C4. The Kifissos and Asopos Basins. 

C5. The Olti and Kallidhromon Mountains and Lokris. 

C6. The Valley of the Sperkhids. 

C7. ( 3 thris and its Marginal Lands. 

C8. Ewoia. 


The Barrier Mountains (Region Ci) 

The Barrier Mountains are conveniently described under the 
following sub-regions: 

The Upper Mdrnos Basin 
Gidna and Parnassds 
Mount Elikdn 
The Eastern Mountains 

The Upper Mornos Basin 

From Cape Psaromlta a line running approximately northwards 
for 37 miles to the Sperkhids valley divides the two main regions of 
Stered Ellds. It is a physical boundary, and, as the western limit of 
the full Hellenic civilization in classical times, it was of great cultural 
significance. For 18 miles in the north, the boundary follows the 
.prominent ridge which culminates in Vardhoiisia (7,995 ft.—see 
vol. I, Plate 4). To the east is the even higher wall of Gidna 
(8,242 ft.), separated by the deep, straight cleft of the upper Mdrnos. 
The head streams of the Mdrnos enter the furrow from a broad pass 
(3,900 ft.) leading eastward to the valley of Kifissds. This high 
crossways has often been contested by armies in the past, and in 
the future, roads will doubtless make use of it to give access to the 
surrounding mountains of Olti, Gidna and Vardhousia. The 
country offers both to mountaineer and to tourist the nearest approach 
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in Greece to the scenery of the Alps, with fantastic ridges of limestone 
rising from the gentler slopes of sandstone and dark forests. 

Farther south, the M6mos turns west and has cut a deep valley 
through the limestone mountains. In classical times the gap was 
controlled by a fortress town on its northern brink ; the modern 
counterpart is Lidhorfkion, 2 miles to the south-east, connected by 
motor-road to the small port of Pdnormon. The road follows the 
valley of the Velitsa, a north-flowing tributary of the Mornos, above 
which a dozen villages are picturesquely situated. The density of 
population is 62 per sq. mile and is much the same as on the lower 
mountains of the seaboard. 

Giona and Parnassos 

The Barrier Mountains consist of a series of separate faulted 
blocks, composed almost entirely of limestone. They stand en 
echelon from west to east, each block being successively farther south. 
The two highest massifs, Giona and Parnassos, are also the broadest 
and dominate Central Greece in every way. The most impressive 
features are the forbidding cliffs and buttresses of their flanks. 
Each mountain has a small culminating part, over 6,500 ft. in height, 
that has been sculptured by ice—in Giona a true comb-ridge, in 
Parnassos (8,061 ft.) a group of peaks above the eastern wall (see 
vol. I, Plate 17). Apart from these Alpine features both mountain 
groups consist of plateaux, characterized by open valleys which are 
often over 1,500 ft. deep and which were eroded when the mountains 
stood much lower (Plate 20). The limestones, long subjected to 
solution, have a very rough surface, with abrupt sink-holes and 
broader doline floored with red earth. In the southern part of 
Gidna four doline , comparable only with those of Crete, are sunk 
from 1,300 to 1,900 ft. beneath the surrounding ridges. On the 
plateau of Parnassos, north of Dhelfof, there is a large polje on which 
grain is cultivated at an altitude of 3,600 ft. Both mountains bear 
remnants of fir- and pine-woods in the remoter parts, and they also 
provide pasture for large flocks in summer. 

Between the two limestone massifs the erosion of a belt of folded 
red shales has produced a deep valley, a gateway to Central Greece ; 
it is followed by a road, made by the Allies in 1916--18, linking the 
port of Itda with Brdllos across the Ambliani Pass (2,820 ft.) near 
its northern end. South of this pass the road runs above an open 
basin with many vineyards, from which a dark ravine, 2,600 ft. 

G. H. (Greece, V. iii) 
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deep, leads westwards to Mount Gi6na, and an even deeper canyon 
leads southwards to the coast (see vol. I, Plate 40). Above the 
valley a high shelf surrounds the end of Mount Gi6na and continues 
seawards to form the bush-covered waste flanking the Gulf of 
Krissa. On the east a similar plateau, triangular in shape, lies 
between the Gulfs of Krissa and Andikira, facing the former in a 
straight fault-scarp, 2,600 ft. high, in contrast to the indented shore 
opposite. From its surface, Mount Soumalies rises to 4,186 ft., a 
block of limestone that has been severed by fracture from Parnassds. 
Between the two mountains the deep glen of the river Xiropotamos 
(Pleistos) provides a route to the lower basin of the river Kifissds, 
via Dhelfoi and Arakhova. 

On the western shelf there are several large villages, including 
Amfissa (Sdlona) with 5,294 inhabitants. They overlook a forest of 
cultivated olive trees upon the flat floor of the broadening canyon, 
and the great production of the finest olives accounts for the com¬ 
paratively dense population (Plate 21). Itda, at the head of the Gulf 
of Krissa, is the port for Dhelfoi and offers good anchorage to 
coasting vessels. Galaxidhion, on the western side of the gulf, is 
uncommon in having few contacts with the soil. Its 3,000 inhabi¬ 
tants are mostly sailors and ship-builders and owners. The eastern 
plateau has its own oasis, that of Dhesfina (population 3,029) in a 
large polje with good red soil. 

The valley of the Xiropdtamos was the holiest ground of ancient 
Greece, and even now is one of the most impressive localities. 
Delphi, standing on a terrace 820 ft. above the chasm and far below 
the sun-scorched precipice of Parnassds, has a magnificent site 
befitting the priceless treasures of architecture, sculpture and precious 
metals that gradually accumulated as gifts from all the states of 
Greece (see-vol. I, pp. 431-3 and Plate 104). East of Delphi the 
terrace rises, carrying the road to the head of the valley (2,900 ft.) 
and to Ardkhova, a very distinctive village with 3,572 inhabitants. 
It lies immediately beneath the summit of Parnassos with vineyards 
below it, and is renowned in Central Greece for its wine, and the 
wonderful view it commands. Carpets of special colour and design 
are woven by the women from the wool of large flocks which roam 
all over Parnassds during the summer (see vol. II, Plate 1). 

Mount Elikon 

For the next twenty-five miles the country between the Gulf of 
Kdrinthos and the plain of Kopafs is dominated by Mount Elikdn. 



Plate 20. Mount Parnassos 

The view is northward from the brink of the scarp above Delphi. White limestone, 
folded nearly vertically, can be seen in the centre and on the ri^ht. The plateau 
surface provides summer pasture 
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Plate 21. The valley of the Xiropotamos and the bav of Itea i 

The view is from below Delphi and has the southern spurs of Mount Oidna in the 
background. Olive groves cover the valley floor. 



Plate 22. Mdgaia, from the south 
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THE BARRIER MOUNTAINS 


5 1 

The western edge is marked by the transverse saddle of Dhfstomon 
north of the small port of Andfkira, where there has been some 
mining of bauxite. The mountains are built of limestones, some 
grey and some cream-coloured, which are thinly veiled by bush and 
remnants of fir-woods. The lower ranges in the north, and the 
wider valleys elsewhere, correspond to the outcrops of red shale and 
sandstone. These impermeable rocks determine the location of 
springs and, therefore, the sites of the few villages. The coast, 
however, is formed of the fractured edges of limestone. The 
mountains culminate in the graceful cone of Paliovouna (5,735 ft.) 
which is one of the many parallel chains. East of this central peak 
the general altitude falls to below 3,000 ft., allowing for a route by 
winding valleys from Levddhia to Domvrafna, and then rises again 
to form a narrower plateau, pitted with sink-holes, overlooking the 
plain of Thfvai. The lower coastal mountains are separated from 
the main blocks by the valley of the river Askrfs and the polje of 
Domvrafna to which it flows. The depression is drained under¬ 
ground to the remarkable Gulf of Domvrafna, with its screen of 
islets and two rocky peninsulas. On the eastern peninsula, the 
imposing precipices of Korombfli rise to 2,976 ft. and, like the 
straight scarp forming the western coast of Livadhdstratas Bay, 
provide further evidence of the fractured margins of the Gulf of 
Kdrinthos. 

The district serves mainly as pastoral land and is very thinly 
peopled ; but in the south the depression of the river Askrfs and 
Domvrafna, largely covered with olive and vineyards, supports 
some 5,000 inhabitants. 

The Eastern Mountains 

From Livadhostratas Bay the next series of mountains extends 
eastward for 18 miles as the Kithairon and Pastra mountains ; only 
3 miles to the south the Pat^ras mountains are linked in turn with 
the higher and broader Pdrnis, with a total length of 37 miles ; 
finally, from Cape Melangdvi on the Gulf of Kdrinthos, the Yerdnia 
mountains reach from sea to sea, the last barrier to the Isthmus. 
Thus, within a breadth of from 12 to 18 miles, there are three parallel 
ranges with two intervening depressions. The most northerly has 
always been difficult to negotiate, but a pass between the Kithairdn 
and Pdstra mountains serves the main road from Elevsfs to Thfvai. 

The longitudinal furrows, marking the main fractures, are rocky 
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and do not offer continuous routes ; moreover the whole region is 
covered either with maquis or with forests of Aleppo pine, except 
for the higher ranges of Kithair6n which are under fir woods. 
Hence the populous centres of Attikl And Voiotia are separated from 
one another by wild and sparsely peopled country, the abode chiefly 
of shepherds, charcoal burners, and collectors of resin, as well as of 
deer, pigs, foxes and probably still of wolves. The most northerly 
furrow, however, widens in the two oval basins of Oin6i and Skourta 
where there is a population of some 6,000 peasants, cultivating 
grain, olives and vines. 

The Patlras mountains (3,710 ft.) are broader and smoother than 
Kithairdn; a branch of them turns south-eastwards to the coast 
separating the plains of Elevsls and Megara, while to the east only 
a low ridge connects them with Mount Pirnis. This is a very 
uniform plateau, composed of shales, chert and serpentine, and 
presenting a bold and straight front to the plains of Attikl, and 
deeply cut by valleys opening upon them. Mount Yerania (4,465 ft.) 
is a very striking example of an upraised fault-block with smooth 
top and steep sides. Its structure is complex and includes shales in 
the western peninsula which give soil for the growing of crops and 
for olive and almond trees. The southern fault-scarp is most 
pronounced where it forms the great cliff along the coast almost 
2,000 ft. high and continued under water. It was known to the 
ancient Greeks as the Skironian defile and later as the Kakl Skala 
(bad step). On this the modem road and railway have been built 
and maintained, not without difficulty (see vol. II, Plate 98). In 
the west the fracture is marked by the warm springs (91 0 F.) and spa 
of Loutr&ki. 


The MGgara and ElevsIs Plains and SalamIs (Region C2) 

South of the limestone escarpment of the eastern mountains, and 
lying between the Isthmus of Kdrinthos on the west and the peninsula 
of Attiki on the east, is a small but fertile region, contrasting strongly 
with the barrenness of the surrounding country (Fig. 16). It is 
divided by the terminal spurs of the Patlras mountains and by the 
sea into: 

The Plain of Megara 
The Plain of Elevsis 
SalamIs 



Plate 23. Lake Marathon 

The view shows the artificial lake, behind its dam, and the plateau north of it. 
The end of Mount Parnis appears on the left; on the right is the ravine from which 
the river Oindis was diverted. 



Plate 24. The first defile of the river Kifissds 
The narrow strip of alluvium along the river is cultivated. The limestone of the 
hillside is fissured by solution. 
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Fig. 16. The peninsula of Attiki 

Based mainlv on the i : 2*0.000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088: The Balkans, and the 1 : 100,000 Epitelikos Khartis tis Elladhos. 
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The Plain of Migara 

The lowlands of Megara are wedge-shaped in plan, narrowing 
towards the east, and are composed of sandy marls and friable lime¬ 
stones, much broken by faults. In the west the ground is high, 
and the deeply gullied hills, clothed with pines, slope steeply to the 
sea. East of this divide, however, the slope is gentle and the pines 
give place to vineyards and then to olive groves with which the 
plain of Megara is almost completely covered. Various cereal crops 
are also grown and the flat area near the town, watered from numerous 
wells, is notably fertile. It was known in ancient times as the 
White Plain, presumably from the pale loamy alluvium which 
covers it. Megara is situated a mile inland and is closely built upon 
two isolated hills (Plate 22). The town conceals most of the remains 
of the ancient Megara, its chief monument now being the aqueduct 
that brought water over the saddle between the two hills. The 
people are largely farmers and apart from the town (with a population 
of 11,110) there are no settlements on the plain. 

The Plain of Elevsis 

The abrupt end of the Pateras mountains leaves little space for 
the road and railway along the shore to the Plain of Elevsis. This 
plain and its gulf are enclosed by the Pateras mountains on the 
west, by the Pdrnis mountains on the north, and by the Aigdleos 
hills on the east. The latter form the end of the folded limestone 
that extends from the Yerdnia mountains through the northern ridge 
of Salamfs. The oval shaped gulf has been formed by submergence, 
making Salamis an island ; the rivers which debouch from Mount 
Pdrnis on to the plain must formerly have been much more vigorous 
streams, since they have covered it with rather steep and stony fans. 
In these reddish conglomerates many artesian wells have been bored 
in order to increase the productivity of the plain. 

The situation of Elevsis is closely comparable with that of Megara : 
it stands at the south-western corner of a plain, but, unlike Mdgara, 
Elevsis has a great deal to show of its ancient glory as the seat of the 
Mystery (see vol. I, pp. 433-4). Nevertheless, the outward attrac¬ 
tion of .these remains is somewhat lessened by modern industries. 
These are the making of cement from the neighbouring limestone, 
and of soap from the olives of this and adjoining districts. The 
population numbers 6,416, to which the agricultural village of 
Asprdpirgos adds another 3,391. 
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From Elevsis the railway must go north-eastwards to pass between 
Pdmis and Aigdleos, but the road, following the ancient Sacred 
Way, leads south-eastwards over a gap in the hills. Near the gap, 
which commands a fine view of Athens, are the monastery and 
magnificent church of Dh&fni set amid pinewoods. 

Salamis 

The island of Salamis consists of a series of east-west ridges 
linked by strips of raised alluvium. The hills are covered by woods 
of pine, especially in the southern peninsula, and the lowlands are 
largely under vineyards. The name Koulouri, applied to the island 
and to its capital at the head of the Gulf of Salamis, means a baker’s 
crescent, and the island gets this shape apparently from subsidence 
of the central section. The principal settlements are, the capital 
(Salamis) on the west coast, and Ambelaki and the naval arsenal both 
on the east coast (see vol. I, p. 61, and vol. II, p. 233). 

The Peninsula of Amitf and AIyina (Region C3) 

The peninsula of Attikl forms an isosceles triangle, with the Aigdleos 
hills and the greater mass of Pentelikon at the base and Cape Sounion 
at the apex. To this must be added the country of plateau and hills 
in the north-east with its bulge to Cape Ayla Marina (Fig. 16). The 
region has a total area of some 550 sq. miles, yet only a part of this 
heartland of classical Greece offers favourable economic opportunity. 
Hence the great interest which the Athenians had-in overseas policies 
and adventures. 

The outstanding fact about the relief of Attikl is that the chief 
plains open upon the Saronic Gulf; the east coast offers few spots 
attractive for settlement except for the small plain of Marathdn 
and the mining district of Ldvrion. Although the geological 
structure of Attikl is complicated, owing to the fact that the rocks 
have been folded at two distinct epochs, the major relief features are 
mainly the result of prolonged erosion and only exceptionally of 
recent fractures. The'bolder hills are composed of marble which is 
resistant to weathering; the lower hills are of less resistant rocks, 
such as slates or crystalline schists or the still softer Tertiary sedi¬ 
ments ; and the plains are mostly formed of gently sloping aprons of 
detritus from the hills. In general, the trends of these ridges are 
nearly the same as the directions of the rock-folds. There are only 
two important rivers: the Kifisds, flowing from Pdrnis south- 
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westwards between Pentelikon and the Aigaleos hills, and the 
Oinois which, like the stroke of a T, crosses south-eastwards to the 
Bay of Marathon, but has been beheaded in the interests of the 
water supply of Athens. The incised valley of the Oindis has been 
dammed at a place 4 miles above the village of Marathdn, thus 
forming the large reservoir of Athens, known as the Lake of 
Marathdn (Plate 23 and vol. I, Plate 89). 

The comparatively great extremes of temperature in Attiki 
virtually exclude the orange from the orchards and also emphasize 
the intensity of the summer drought. An interesting feature of the 
climate is the remarkable clarity of the atmosphere, especially near 
dawn and dusk, although in summer, mirage due to heat and haze 
due to dust are commonly experienced. 

The peninsular triangle is sub-divided by the straight ridge of 
Imittds which starts opposite Athens and extends southward to 
the Saronic Gulf. Much of its marble structure is but thinly 
veiled by vegetation, and there are many bold crags on the flanks 
and in the passes between its several summits of which the northern¬ 
most is the highest (3,365 ft.). The eastern slope is the barer and 
steeper, for it is one of the exceptional fault-scarps of Attiki ; on the 
western side the lower slopes are clad in pine wood and orchards. 
Attiki and Aiyina, therefore, is divisible into four major districts : 

The Western Lowlands and Athens 
The Eastern Peninsula 
North-eastern Attiki 
Aiyina 

The Western Lowlands and Athens 

The only really flat part of the western lowlands is the alluvial 
belt of the Kifisds, ending in Faliron Bay. From this plain the 
ground rises westwards to the Aig&leos mountains, and near the sea 
it is occupied by Piraievs and its suburbs. The harbour is enclosed 
by a former island of Miocene strata converted to a peninsula by 
marine accumulation, and now mostly covered by the rapidly 
extending city. East of the Kifisds several blocks of limestone rest 
upon the crumpled slates of the lowland and form a row of isolated 
hills, parallel with the river. They are Tourkovoiinia (1,112 ft.) in 
the north, then Likavitds (909 ft.) and the Akropolis (512 ft.). 
Under this last hill, modern Athens has grown from a mere village 
in 1821 to a city some u sq. miles in area. In so doing it has 
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enveloped Mount Likavitds, and its new satellite towns or villages 
together make an almost continuous urban area round the Tour- 
kovoiinia. Farther north, and still separate, is the large refugee 
settlement of Nla Ionia (population 16,460) containing the bulk of 
the carpet makers from the Izmir district of Turkey. South-west of 
the Akropolis is the largest of the new towns, Kallithda, which by 
1928 had a population of 29446 and which by 1943 is estimated to 
have grown to some 80,000. This in turn almost touches Neon 
Fdliron and so links with Piraidvs (see vol. II, pp. 375-82). There 
have also been considerable increases in the towns west of the 
Kifisds, and the greater part of the western lowland, for . 12 miles 
inland from Piraievs, has become at least a semi-urban district, 
mostly of a very drab character. This drabness is, of course, offset 
by the hills within the built-up area, by the surrounding mountains, 
and by the olive-groves of the Kifisds valley. 

South of Athens the western lowland, with its smooth coast, 
narrows to the three capes that mark the end of the ridge of Imittos ; 
agricultural land gives place southward to pine woods and sea¬ 
side resorts, including Vouliagmdni with its hot sulphurous baths. 
This hilly promontory is a barrier to communications, and the 
main route to eastern Attiki lies to the north. 

The lowland continues northwards between Imittds and 
Pentelikdn and is covered with sloping sheets of detritus, varying 
in composition from red conglomerates to fine yellow loams. In 
the north the land is mostly smooth, as at the Tatdi' aerodrome, but 
is trenched by. the Kifisds and the ravines of its tributaries flowing 
from Mount Pdmis. Here there is much cereal cultivation but also 
poor pasture with scattered pine trees. This upper plain offers an 
easy passage for both road and railway from Attiki to northern 
Greece. At the western foot of Pentelikon the twin towns of 
Kifisid and Amaroiision (population 15,140), like Khal&ndri to the 
south (7,084) may be regarded as outer satellites of Athens. 

The Eastern Peninsula, 

South of Pentelikdn is a flat and fertile district that forms an 
eastern arm of the Kifisds lowland. While mainly given to cereals 
it has many vineyards and vegetable gardens watered from numerous 
wells. To the south-east it narrows to a pine-clad gap before opening 
on to the most valuable of the Attiki plainMhe Mesdyia (‘ Midland ’), 
so-called because it is hemmed in by hills. It is enclosed by the 
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worn stumps of ancient crystalline rocks, mainly marble, which 
merge into the almost mountainous district around Ldvrion in 
the south, and only in the west is the boundary sharply defined by the 
scarp of Imittds. Elsewhere the easily eroded sediments of which 
the plain is formed lap round the edges of these hills. Since the 
formation of the Gulf of Petaliof, deep valleys have been cut back 
through the eastern hills, but as yet none has trenched the surface 
of this plain. Its flat surface, 390 ft. high, is uniformly covered by 
thick red loam which may be watered from many wells ; and it is, 
therefore, the most fertile district in Attiki. The Mesdyia is 
prolonged southward as a winding vale in the centre of the narrowing 
peninsula so that the medial hollow of smooth agricultural land is 
some 17 miles long in all. It is everywhere under cultivation. 
Although wheat and barley occupy part of the land, vineyards are 
the great feature and they have extended enormously with the growth 
of Athens which provides a local market for wine. Hence the 
original villages, usually of Albanian farmers as in other parts of 
Attiki, have become agricultural towns; they lie on or near the 
railway and road to Ldvrion. 

The hills to the south and east, in spite of the complexity of their 
structure, are generally flat-topped and reveal parts of at least two 
ancient surfaces of erosion broken by deep, winding and usually 
narrow valleys. Several mountains do, however, stand much 
higher than the others, notably Mount'Panion (2,087 ft.). The 
indented coast is evidence of submergence (see vol. I, Plate 49), 
but horizontal remnants of raised terraces at 112 ft. and 200 ft. 
indicate that emergence has also taken place. The Temple of 
Sounion stands on the 200 ft. terrace. The hills of the eastern 
peninsula are generally covered either by pine-woods or maquis 
and consequently there are very few settlements among them ; 
this also applies to the coast, which is difficult to reach in most 
parts and which is thinly populated except for the mining district 
of Ldvrion. 

The mineral wealth of the hills opposite Makromsi have made the 
Ldvrion district famous since very early times, but its prosperity 
has not been continuous. The mines, old and new, occupy an area 
of some 20 sq. miles and they are perhaps the best known silver- 
lead workings in the world. Part of the modern operations consists 
in re-smelting the ancient refuse, but in addition to lead and silver, 
important amounts of zinc, manganese and some copper are now 
produced (see vpl, II, pp. 117-18). About 8,000 people are more 
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or less dependent on the industry, including a polyglot element in 
the population, of LAvrion (6,135). As a source of marble for 
classical Athens, LAvrion was third in importance, after Pentelikdn 
and Imittds. The fine distinctions of grain and of colour in the 
marble are due to the degrees of purity and massiveness of the 
strata. Thus, while the pure white marble of the island of PAros 
was preferred for statues in Athens, the stone of Pentelikon, finer in 
grain but with a faint suggestion of golden yellow, was used for most 
of the buildings on the Acropolis and elsewhere. The Temple 
of Athene at Sounion is built of LAvrion marble, white in colour 
with fine yellow and grey streaks ; while again, the parallel grey- 
blue stripes in the marble of Imittos seem to have attracted the 
Romans more than the Greeks. Another industry of the peninsula 
is the evaporation of salt from salt-pans at the head of Ayfos Nikolaos 
Bay ; it supports some 400 people at AnAvissos. 

North-eastern Attiki 

The gable-like ridge of Pentelikdn (3,680 ft.) forms a massive 
barrier extending eastward almost to the sea, but there is room for a 
coastal road to Marathon Bay. The lower slopes are composed of 
deeply gullied red conglomerate, largely covered with pine-forests. 
North of Pentelikon lies a stretch of country over 100 sq. miles in 
area, of monotonous configuration (Plate 23). It is a rolling plateau, 
1,300 to 1,800 ft. high, cutting across folded crystalline rocks and 
dissected by rivers draining to Lake Marathdn and by short ravines 
leading to the coast. Pine-woods still cover much of its surface. 
The district is very thinly peopled and the coastal slopes from Cape 
Ayfa Marina to Cape KAlamos is almost uninhabited. 

The curved southern edge of the plateau embraces the smallest 
of the plains of Attiki, that of Marathon (see vol. I, Plate 85). The 
long rocky finger of the cape—the ancient Kynosura—has provided 
a protecting screen for the deposit of silt by the river Oinois which 
now has its flow regulated by the reservoir in the plateau ; but the 
eastern half of the plain remains a malarial swamp. The population 
of some 2,000 people is concentrated in Marathdn, three miles up the 
valley. With river water and wells the alluvial fan is intensively 
cultivated, producing a variety of tree-fruits and vines. 

Aiyina 

This island doubtless owes its triangular shape to submarine 
'fractures, since the coasts do not correspond tQ features of geological. 
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structure. The southern part consists of trachyte like that of 
M6thana, and this contains the summit (1,752 ft.), one of the 
finest viewpoints in Greece. The broad northern part is built of 
late Tertiary rocks, largely marls and soft limestones. Yet, in 
spite of the weakness of these, much of the land stands above 800 ft. 
with the hills pitted by sink-holes, and only the north-western 
corner of the island is lowland. None of the rivers of Afyina is 
permanent and water must be conserved. Maquis and patches of 
pine-forest cover the rough hills, but the lowland is under intensive 
cultivation. 

In classical Greece, Afyina had great importance as the home of a 
trading community, and this character has persisted throughout its 
history. It was the last stronghold of the Venetians against the 
Turks, and for a short time it was the capital of Modern Greece, 
when the town had twice its present population (5,035 of the total 
of 8,832 for the island). The ancient glory of Afyina is evident from 
its temples, including that of Zeus on the highest summit, < 5 ros 
(see vol. I, p. 416). The recent decline of the rural population is 
shown by the terraces now covered by maquis, and by the olive- and 
almond-trees that have run wild. The plain is still farmed by the 
people of Afyina by a remarkable method. Hampered by a bed of 
calc-sinter under the thin soil, they have for ages been digging out 
the marl underneath and spreading it above, using the caverns as 
stores and tanks. Thus they produce corn, wine, many tree-fruits 
and even some cotton. Moreover they are still sailors, and they 
take part in the sponge-fisheries ; they also maintain their ancient 
manufacture of earthenware. Afyina is the capital of an eparchy 
in the nomos of Attikf and Voiotia. The eparchy also includes smaller 
islands to the west, but of these the hilly Angfstrion is alone inhabited 
(population 664). 

The Kifiss6s and Asopos Basins (Region C4) 

From the gap south of Mount Ofti a great corridor extends east- 
south-east for some 80 miles to the shores of the Gulf of fiwoia. 
For the greater part of its length it is drained by the river Kifissos, 
and, in the south-east, by the shorter Asopos. In general, this 
composite depression runs parallel to the trend of the rock-folds, 
and forms a series of faulted basins, narrow in the west, broad in 
the east, separated by rocky sills through which rivers have cut 
defiles. On the south, the corridor is bounded by the escarpments 
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of the Barrier Mountains (see p. 48) and on the north by the coastal 
ranges of Ldkris (see p. 65). The numerous basins, supporting 
an average density of 153 people per sq. mile, are : 

The Amffklia Basin 
The Eldtia Basin 
The Dhdvlia Basin 
The Kopals 

The Upper Asopos Basin 

The Plains of Thivai and Tandgra, and the Coastal Hills 
The Amfiklia Basin 

Between the Kallidhromon mountains (see p. 64) on the north 
and the imposing masses of Gi6na and Parnassds on the south lies 
the first of the basins of the depression, 5 miles across at its broadest 
part. The alluvial floor rises very gently from 950 ft. and then 
more steeply on the northern side to 1,600 ft. and, except for the 
ravines of the Kifissos and its tributaries, the surface is entirely 
smooth. This basin, the ancient Doris, has always been populous 
owing to its fertility and supports an' average density of 184 people 
per sq. mile. The villages, with their vineyards and orchards, hug 
the mountain foot and stand at least 300 ft. above the river. The 
rest of the basin is almost all under grain, with meadows and trees 
along the rivers. Brdllos and Gravid, at the western end of the 
basin, mark the northern and southern exits respectively, both of 
them lying on the motor road that leads south to Itda. Amfiklia 
(Dhadhion) is a picturesque little town which, with its neighbouring 
monastery, stands on a steep fan backed by a deep ravine of Par- 
nassds. It has 3,801 inhabitants, or almost one-third of the total 
population of the basin. At this point the mountains approach one 
another and the Kifissos crosses its first limestone threshold in the 
short defiles that formerly divided Doris from Fokis (Plate 24). 
The railway from Amfiklia to Thivai crosses the barrier in a cutting. 

The Eldtia Basin 

The next basin is somewhat larger than that of Amfiklia, but is of 
similar shape. The tributaries from Pamassds form an immense 
and steep fan of coarse and infertile debris fit only for poor pasture. 
At the mountain foot there are two iarge villages, Tithorda (Velitsa) 
and Ayia Marina. From the latter, the face of Pamassds turns 
south, but a narrow ridge continues eastward severed from Par- 
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nass6s by the wooded gorge of some former river ; the gorge gives 
a side entrance to the small basin of Dhdvlia, 3 miles to the south 
(see below). Similarly, at the north-eastern comer, the Kalli- 
dhromon mountains proper come to an end in a gap leading to 
Ataldndi. The control of this gap gave importance to the ancient 
city of Eldtia (Dhrakhmdni), still the largest place in the basin, with a 
population of 1,719. It dominates the northern half of the plain 
which is everywhere under grain and large vineyards. Since the 
Kifissds and its tributaries are somewhat incised in the floor of the 
basin, irrigation is restricted to small areas, especially in the eastern 
alcoves, and the basin as a whole supports only 103 people per sq. 
mile. 

The Dhdvlia Basin 

From the Eldtia depression the Kifissos cuts through,a narrow 
limestone plateau that forms the northern edge of the Dhdvlia 
basin. This broad and fertile valley of ancient Daulis, rectangular 
in shape and about 14 sq. miles in area, is the gateway of Voiotia 
and has been guarded in the past by several cities. The ruins of 
Daulis, near the modern Dhdvlia, look down the valley from the 
slopes of Parnassos ; on the south is Chaeroneia (see vol. I, p. 427) 
while on the long crag to the north are the ruins of Orchomenus, a 
natural fortress and one of the centres of Mycenean civilization 
(see vol. I, p. 441). The soils of the plain are rich and well watered, 
and agriculture continues all the year, with cotton, rice and millet 
as the chief summer crops. 

The Kopats 

The Kopais is one of the largest polja in Greece and covers an 
area of 135 sq. miles. The enclosed hollow was due in the first 
instance to crustal disturbance, and subsequently to erosion and 
solution of limestone. The natural outlet for the water is under¬ 
ground through a barrier of limestone separating the basin from 
the sea. The barrier is a series of bare karstic ridges and, south 
of the highest (Mount Ptoon), a deep furrow containing the isolated 
lakes Iliki and Paralimni, now connected and drained superficially 
to the sea (Fig. 17). The bottom of the lake which originally 
formed in the Kopais gradually became raised by sedimentation to 
the level of the chief sink-holes ; the water was then so shallow 
that evaporation in summer almost dried it up. This seasonal 
alternation of lake and swamps was the condition prior to 1886, when 
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the land was artificially drained. It is evident, however, that the 
Kopafs had been drained as long ago as the second millenium b.c., 
when the plain was settled by the Minyae. It was these people 
who founded Orchomenus to the west and who probably built the 
fortress of Gla in the north-east corner of the plain (see vol. I, p. 434). 
Their rulers may have derived their knowledge of canalization from 
Egypt or Mesopotamia, and it was their engineers who improved the 
natural outlets of the basin near Gla. 

The modern drainage system gathers nearly all the water by 
marginal canals, taking it to a new eastern outfall—a tunnel 732 yards 
long leading to Lake Iliki (Plate 25). The surface of this lake was 
raised to enable it to overflow to Paralimni, and this in turn was 
raised from 115 to 180 ft. above sea level. The outfall to the sea 
drops partly in a tunnel, giving a potential source of water power. 
This successful drainage of some 61,000 acres of white marl, with 
its rich cover of dark humus, formed a most valuable addition to 
the farm land of Greece. The country is well suited to grain, 
including maize, and grass on which horses and cattle as well as 
turkeys are reared. The principal aim of irrigation, however, is 
cotton growing ; but it must be noted that the drainage system did 
not introduce any new supply of water, which, in summer, is derived 
almost entirely from the MelAs. This river, which alone has a 
vigorous flow throughout the year ( c . 5 cu. metres per second) rises 
in springs in the north-western alcove of the plain. It follows the 
northern rim of the basin, marked by a wave cut cliff, to a similar 
alcove in the north-east where it disappears in sink-holes. Much 
of the water from these emerged, as some still does, in the springs 
south of LArimna (Fig. 17). The Kifissos, which becomes much 
reduced in summer, is used for irrigation only in its lowest part. 

Only the straight roads and canals relieve the monotony of crops 
and flat earth ; the tillers of the drained plain have remained in the 
old settlements on the western and southern margins, and these 
marginal settlements have grown as a result of the drainage. Those 
villages on the south depend for their economy upon mountain and 
plain, and the whole district has been influenced by the hill town of 
LevAdhia, capital of Voidtia from late classical times and the successor 
of Orchomenus and Thebes. The modern town has 12,585 in¬ 
habitants, and depends upon the spinning and weaving of cotton, 
using local water power. Its position on both sides of a ravine 
leading to the sotlth-westem corner of the plain has helped to make 
it the hub of the rich agricultural district of Voidtia (Plate 26). 
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Plate 26. The town of Lev&dhia 

The view shows the upper part of the town ; the mountain slopes are partly 
terraced for cultivation 
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THE KIFISSds AND AS0p6s BASINS 
The Upper Asopos Basin 

South of Lev&dhia the Elik6n mountains come to an end and 
give place to a plateau drained by the head streams of the Asopos. 
The district is isolated from the Gulf of Korinthos by the Kithairon 
mountains (see p. 51). The plateau is some 22 by 7 miles in extent 
and its undulating surface varies between 1,000 and 1,300 ft., with 
the river Asopds flowing indolently eastward in a shallow valley. 
It is a surface of erosion, developed on easily eroded Pliocene sands, 
marls and conglomerates and is covered with a red or brown soil. 
The northern edge is a youthful and ravined fault scarp overlooking 
the Kopais and Aonian plain some 700 ft. below ; and it is partly 
covered by the vineyards and orchards of neighbouring villages. 
The villages of this monotonous and partly wooded plateau are 
mostly along its northern and southern edges, and not along the 
valley of the Asopos, which is not followed by a route. Most of 
the area now serves as pasture where, in ancient times, were the 
fields of famous cities such as Plataea, Thespia, and Leuctris. On a 
spur of the northern escarpment stands Thfvai, on the site of ancient 
Thebes ; the acropolis of Cadmus and other buildings have been 
destroyed, partly by repeated earthquakes (see vol. I, pp. 443-4). 
Although Thfvai, with 7,289 inhabitants, has doubled in size in 
forty years, its small manufactures do not compare with the notable 
silk industry which formerly flourished here (Plate 27). 

The Plains of Thivai and Tanagra and the Coastal Hills 

The eastern end of the great composite depression is flanked by 
the rough ridge of Ktipds ending in a fine peak, 3,350 ft. high, 
which stands like a gate post of the Evripos. But west of this lies 
the Aonian plain of Thfvai between the Theban escarpment and 
Lake Ilikf, with a smaller arm almost continuous with the Kopais. 
Although partly swampy and malarial, this plain produces valuable 
crops in winter and summer, while the slopes above are clothed with 
fig and olive orchards. Mount Ktipas is mainly composed of 
limestone, but this rock rests upon serpentine from which magnesite 
is quarried. 

From the plain the railway and road to Athens pass eastwards 
over a low saddle, to the south of which the limestone ridges of 
Sords and Termessos rise from a plateau. The river Asopds 
penetrates these oak-forested hills in a winding gorge to reach the 
plain of Tandgra, and, after crossing the plain, plunges northward 
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into another ravine to the sea at Khalkoutsi. Tandgra, at the 
western edge of the plain, is now a village but was once the capital 
of Voidtia and was famous for its clay statuettes. Its plain, sur¬ 
rounded by pine woods, is floored with- easily eroded sediments 
and its red soil is under grain, vines and olives. From its brink, 
500 ft. high, the land falls away to the Gulf of fiwoia ; the slope 
is covered with dense maquis and pines and below it are three small 
and rich coastal areas that match the similar garden land across the 
strait. These are the coastal plains of Oropos and Avlis, and, 
north of the Evripds, the peninsula of Khdlia. 

The OfTi and KaLlIdhromon Mountains and LokrIs 
(Region C5) 

The northern frame of the faulted basins drained by the Kifissds 
is a series of mountains, less elevated than those on the south, but, 
nevertheless, a formidable barrier to the next depression—that of 
the river Sperkhios and the northern Gulf of fivvoia. The region 
is conveniently subdivided into : 

The Oiti Mountains 

The Kallfdhromon Mountains 

The Mountains and Hills of Lokris 

The Oiti Mountains 

The triangular block of Mount Oiti is composed mainly of lime¬ 
stone and is an outlier of the Dividing Mountains. The northern 
face of this great massif overlooks the Sperkhios valley as a scarcely 
gullied fault-scarp (Plate 28). Above the scarp there is a maze of 
dry valleys with fir- and pine-woods, and finally, a plateau 6,200 ft. 
high with crags rising to 7,060 ft. The eastern face is cut by deep 
gorges, and that of the Kifissds (see p. 60) is followed for a short 
distance by the railway from the Sperkhids to the Poumardki Pass 
(1,770 ft.). The southern slopes of Oiti, composed of less resistant 
rocks, are much more gentle than the northern and eastern faces, 
and are drained by the numerous head-waters of the Mdmos 
(see p. 48). 

The KalUdhromon Mountains 

East of the railway .tunnel near Brdllos, the land rises to a 
mountainous range where the crests in several places exceed 4,000 ft. 
in height. The most dominant is that of KalUdhromon (4,501 ft.) 




Plate 27. Thi\ai and the Aonian plain 
I he yap in the centre ot the distant hills leads to Lake Paralhnni. 



Plate 28. Mount Ofti and the Sperkhids valley 
The view if from west of Lamia ( cf . Plate 29). It shows the northern escarpment 
of the mountain where the valley is narrowest. 
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Plate 29. The pass of Thermopylae 

The view is from the east and shows Mount Oiti in the background. The white 
calc-sinter is encroaching upon the marshes. 



Plate 30. Mount ( 5 thris 

In this part of the mountain the oak forests have been greatly thinned. 
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which has given its name to the range. The folded and broken 
structure of limestones, slates and red chert has caused great variety 
in relief, and in addition, the range is bounded by fault scarps both 
north and south. That on the north is marked by the light-grey 
cliffs, some 2,600 ft. high, which overhang the Thermopylae and 
which were called the Trachinian rocks (Plate 29). The fracture 
at the foot accounts for the two hot sulphurous springs, with a 
temperature of m° F. (43*8° C.), which have been used as baths 
at many periods and give the name to the narrow defile between 
cliffs and sea (see vol. I, p. 444). The higher northern slopes are 
wooded with fir and some oak ; the southern slopes, of reddish, 
weathered limestone, bear only scrub and phrygana. 

The Mountains and Hills of Lokris 

The Kallidhromon mountains in their eastern part are separated 
from Mount Knimfs (3,071 ft.) and lesser ranges along the coast 
by a lower zone which extends over 25 miles from the Maliaic Gulf to 
the plain of AtalAndi. Although this district is made of non- 
resistant Pliocene marl and conglomerate it rises to nearly 2,500 ft. 
and has been reduced by erosion of the XiriAs and other rivers to 
a labyrinth of ravines. Only at the two ends near Thermopylae 
and Cape Arkitsa is it little dissected and cultivated to any extent; 
elsewhere, oak-woods and maquis cover the hills. The rivers 
break through the higher coastal ranges in gorges to form the narrow 
coastal plain of MAlis. On the east, the zone ends at the triangular 
coastal plain of AtalAndi, and on the south-east it abuts upon the 
hills of limestone which extend from the coast to the threshold of 
the ElAtia basin. Near the junction of the two types of country a 
road leads directly from ElAtia to AtalAndi following narrow hollows, 
probably due to fracture. 

The limestone country to the east, though quite different from 
that of the Pliocene rocks, is almost as much a waste, and, since 
goats greatly outnumber men, vegetation is largely reduced to bush 
of Kermes oak, with some woods of ilex. Only on the coastal slopes 
do maquis and Aleppo pines appear. Inland, cream-coloured cliffs 
stand above shaly, scrub-covered slopes where occasional hollows 
of red earth are cultivated for grain, olives and pears. Dark ser¬ 
pentine occurs along the southern margin of the plain of AtalAndi 
and appears again near the east coast. Associated with it are mines 
of iron and nickel on the ridge of Pt6on near LArimna. Above all 

G. H. (Greece, V. iii) 5 
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this country rises a single prominent mountain, Khlomdn (3,543 ft.), 
of hard dolomitic limestone and offering a wide panorama. The 
separation of this land from Iiwoia is still intermittently in progress, 
as is shown by the frequency of earthquakes. Thus two shocks in 
April 1894 resulted in a straight fracture, 37 miles long, from Cape 
GAtza nearly to Cape Knimis, when part of the land on the coastal 
side of the fissure was displaced. 

The density of population of the entire area of mountains and 
hills is only 33 per sq. mile, but in winter there are additional 
shepherds from the southern Pfndhos. The coastal plain of Ataldndi, 
with the strip beyond Cape Arkftsa, is all under cultivation and 
there is a concentration on tobacco, grain, olives and vines. The 
town of Ataldndi, at the inner corner of the plain, has a population 
of 3,578. 


The Valley of the SperkhkJs (Region C6) 

Physical Characteristics 

The river Sperkhids is the relatively recent tenant of its valley, 
which was prepared for it by subsidence of the earth’s crust. Great 
fractures extend from the mountainous backbone of Greece to the 
Aegean-Sea, forming the sides of the valley and also bounding the 
Maliaic Gulf and the straits north of fiVvoia. Hot springs mark 
the faults, at Ipdti, Thermopilai, Platistomon and Aidhipsos. They 
are either alkaline or sulphurous and all deposit cones of white sinter. 

The upper basin lies on the broad belt of sandstones and shales 
that spreads from the mountains of Agrafa to the foot of Mount 
Vardhousia, and it is seamed by deep valleys, especially those of 
the upper Sperkhids and the Vistritsa which joins it near the head 
of the plain. All these rivers are laden with gravel, sand and silt 
when in flood, and the main river is apt to change its bed and to 
leave ponds behind. Hence the villages stand back from the 
marshy banks, if only to avoid the dangers of malaria ; nevertheless, 
it is the detritus and plentiful water which makes the valley so fertile. 
East of the upper basin, the valley is enclosed on the north by the 
dthris mountains, rising gradually eastwards from 2,700 to 3,600 ft.; 
and on the south by the s$prp of Mount Ofti, almost unbroken for 
18 miles, and prolonged by that of Kallidhromon-to the sea. The 
floor is nearly flat aqd varies from 2| to 4$ miles in width. 

In 480 B.c. the mouth of the Sperkhids lay at Kdmma, now 7 miles 
inland, south of which was the separate delta of the Asopds (of 
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Fthidtis). Thus the cliff of the Trachinian rocks, some 2,500 ft. 
high, overlooked the Gulf just where the hot springs emerge from 
its foot. Consequently this Pass of Thermopylae was then only a 
narrow strip of shore. Later, the delta thrust eastwards and the 
active mouth of the Sperkhids is now 5 miles to the north-east of 
Thermopllai. 

Land Utilization 

The mountains have a marked effect upon climate : in winter 
they promote a downward flow of cold air, followed sometimes by 
severe frost, and in summer the heat is oppressive, the more so 
from the absence of a well-developed sea breeze. Moreover, the 
hot and desiccating livas wind, equivalent of the alpine fdhn> is also 
a common feature of this plain. Thus, winter cold excludes the 
more delicate fruits, while summer heat ripens such crops as cotton, 
rice and maize for which the river and the springs from the southern 
limestones provide ample water. These crops prevail on the lower 
plain, where the fields pass gradually to meadows and then to 
marsh which serve as pasture for flocks in winter. The main part 
of the floor, however, is given to wheat; fruit trees with vineyards 
are widespread and notably so on the marginal fans and over the 
lower plain. There is also some mining of chromite from the 
serpentine of the northern slopes, and salt is evaporated at the delta. 
The economic opportunities of the valley have resulted in the high 
average density of 228 people per sq. mile. The mountainous 
upper basin, somewhat larger in area, has less than half this density 
of population. The railway, which crosses the valley obliquely, 
has brought considerable benefit to the district, and especially to 
Lamfa, the capital of the nomos } through which a branch-line leads 
to the port of Stilis. Lamia, with some 15,000 inhabitants, although 
now possessing few vestiges of its ancient form, has always dominated 
transit both from north to south and from east to west. It occupies 
a hollow in a spur of Mount ( 3 thris, and is flanked by two crags 
the higher of which bears the fort; from these the town spreads 
fan-wise to the plain. 

Ipdti, at the west end of Mount Oiti, is a remarkable village, 
obviously built to withstand siege. Its ancient acropolis, still 
marked by part of a Byzantine castle, stands beside a great ravine 
in the mountain, and the village overlooks the cultivated fan 3 miles 
in radius ; the spa stands by the river 1,600 ft. below. 
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(5thris and its Marginal Lands (Region C7) 

Between the plains of Thessalfa in the north and the valley of 
the Sperkhids and the narrow seas in the south is a varied land of 
mountain, plateau and plain. In plan it is a rough triangle nearly 
800 sq. miles in area, most of which in ancient times was known as 
AcHaea of Fthidtis and formed part of Thessaly. From 1832 to 
1881 the frontier of Greece and Turkey lay across the region, and 
detrimental effects of this national division are still to be found 
locally. Today the northern part constitutes the districts of Fdrsala 
and Almirds in Thessalia, and the remainder belongs to the tiomds 
of Fokis and Fthidtis. 

The mountain groups are the greater ( 5 thris and the lesser 
Kassidhidris and Narthdkion hills. They are of only moderate 
height and their surface is rugged in few places; yet they have 
always directed movement along a few important routes around 
and, between them, and have thus given special significance to the 
three controlling towns, Fdrsala, Vdlos and Lamia, widely spaced 
on the northern, eastern and southern margins respectively. The 
major obstacle to travel is the Othris mountains in the south-east, 
their southern slopes rising steeply from the Maliaic Gulf. Several 
summits exceed 5,000 ft. in height, but they are rounded in form, 
and the Gthris has formed a barrier chiefly on account of the density 
of the forest of oak which still covers the greater part of the 
mountains. The larger part of the region is lower and more access¬ 
ible ; it consists of a broad plateau, from 1,000 to 2,000 ft. high, 
from which the Kassidhiaris and Narthdkion mountains in the 
north-west, and several other hills, rise to 3,600 ft. The region as 
a whole is narrowest in the west, where it extends to meet the 
mountains of Agrafa, as a threshold between the plain of Thessalfa 
and the Sperkhids, and is therefore used by the principal road and 
railway. In the north-east a lower and still narrower extension of 
the plateau abuts on the Mavrovouni hills which separate the two 
chief plains of Thessalia ; on the east the highland falls to the plain 
of Almirds and the Gulf of Pagasai, while on the south it forms the 
deeply indented coast of the Straits of Oreof. 

The region differs considerably in aspect and tradition from all 
parts of Greece lying farther south. The reasons for this are mainly 
physical, but are also due to the longer hold of Turkish influence, 
seen in the prevalence of large estates and the consequent depression 
of the peasants until quite recent times (see vol. II, p. 52). The 
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differences, however, are not prominent on the maritime fringes, 
which became Greek territory in 183a ; moreover, the rock structure 
and relief, the climate and vegetation, all resemble those features in 
the south. For convenience of description the region can be 
divided into: 

The (Jthris Mountains 
The Northern Margin 
The Eastern and Southern Margins 
The Western Margin. 

The Othris Mountains 

The chief contrasts in the scenery of the ( 5 thris depend upon the 
rocks which lie in broad folds in an east-west direction. In general, 
the relief is subdued in character (Plate 30), but the thick limestones 
are barer and are cut by deeper valleys than in the intervening area 
from which these rocks have been removed. Here the underlying 
slates, shales’and sandstones, together with intrusive eruptive rocks, 
notably serpentine and gabbro, have been closely folded. A striking 
element in the scenery throughout this large central area is the red 
colour of the exposed strata. Ores of copper and chrome, which 
are associated with outcrops of igneous rocks, have led to mining 
operations in the south-west. 

Most of the rivers which radiate from the high ( 5 thris are short, 
but those flowing north-westward join the Khiliadhiotikos, which, 
as the Enipevs, is the longest tributary of the Pinios. The Khiliad- 
hiotikos runs for some 12 miles to the north-east and so divides the 
( 3 thris from the northern ranges. Since it flows in a gorge, deepening 
northward, the river valley does not form a route, but the lower 
plateau surface which it crosses offers fairly easy passage from the 
flat-floored basin containing Lake Xinia in the west to the plain of 
Almirds in the east. The presence of the ruined remains of Achaean 
fortress towns along both flanks of this interior routeway seems to 
indicate that its control was an important matter in ancient times. 
Today, however, the belt is almost unpopulated; like the higher 
slopes it is mainly forested and has no importance as a route. 

The prevalence of deciduous oak-woods on the Othris indicates 
that the climate here, unlike that of the nearby coast, is marked by 
no real drought in summer; indeed snow may lie, and even fall, 
as late as March. In limestone districts the more stately deciduous 
trees are replaced by juniper, ilex and Kermes oak, and these same 
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evergreens form an undergrowth to the deciduous forests. They 
are also found in the deforested areas of the west and north-east. 
In the very few villages a tough cloth is made, the material of the 
heavy cloaks of rural Greece; but the mountains are chiefly the 
haunt of deer and wild pigs, and support only a few shepherds and 
charcoal burners. 

The Northern Margin 

The north-western bastion of this region consists of a miniature 
replica of Gthris, but here the outcrops of limestone cover most of 
the district and form the prominent relief features. This is especially 
so in the south-west, where the well-wooded Kassidhidris and 
Narthdkion hills, rising to over 3,300 ft., overlook the upper plain 
of Thessalia. An abundant flow of water from the limestone has 
rendered part of the plain swampy. The town of Fdrsala stands at 
the foot of the straight northern edge of these hills, and, although 
a market town, it has lost much of its former prominence as a nodal 
point. The ancient city, enclosed by walls reaching to .its acropolis, 
covered twice the area of the modern town of some 4,000 inhabitants 
(Plate 31). 

The long and narrowing area of the plain on which Fdrsala lies 
is drained by the Enipdvs and is followed eastwards by the railway 
to V 61 os. On the north the plain is hemmed in by the Mavrovouni 
plateau, and on the south-east by a hilly and well wooded barrier 
consisting mainly of gneiss but capped by limestone summits rising 
to over 2,000 ft. The water system of the plain is now regulated 
by a dam built in the gorge where the river Enipdvs leaves the 
southern hills (Fig. 19). To the east of the gorge a low pass, 
dominated by the village of Erdtria, gives access to the plain of 
Almirds. 

The Eastern and Southern Margins 

The coastal plain of Almirds was known to the ancients as the 
Krokic plain of Fthiotis and was then controlled by the two cities, 
Thebes of Fthidtis and Halos, situated on its northern and southern 
margins respectively. This lowland has gradually extended sea¬ 
wards and now ends in an almost straight beach 8 miles in length. 
The development of coastal shipping and of railways has lessened 
both the importance of the plain and the value of the coastal road 
from Lamia to Vdlos through Almirds. The town of Almirds 
(7,680 inhabitants), now somewhat isolated, occupies a central 
position in the lowland, on the line that divides the plain into two 
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sections. The larger part, lying to the west, slopes gently seawards 
from the hillfoot (1,000 ft.) and consists of a sheet of gravel laid 
down by a former river. This permeable surface, cut by deep 
ravines, is largely covered by scrub of Kermes oak and herbs, fit 
only for pasture. To the east lies the nearly flat coastal plain, where 
irrigation has led to the intensive cultivation of the fine, deep soil. 
It inherits from Turkish times a reputation for excellent tobacco 
and there are many fruit orchards as well. The importance of 
commercial crops is indicated by the density of population for the 
coastal plain, which is 194 per sq. mile. Apart from Almiros, 
which possesses over half the total population of the plain, there 
are two large refugee settlements, one near Almirds and another, 
Nea Ankhialos, at the north end of the beach, replacing the classical 
town of Pirasos. From this new town a road leads along the steep 
slope of the mountain to V 61 os. There is no modern equivalent of 
Halos in the south and the traces of this large ancient port now lie 
a mile inland, as a result of silting. 

South of the plain of Almirds, the fringe of the ( 5 thris region is 
a rough land with a deeply indented coast; mica-schists form the 
lower ground, notably around Pteledn Bay, while the higher hills 
are built of marble as in the peninsula of Tragovouni and the 
pyramid of Khlomon (2,930 ft.) with its precipices commanding 
the shore of V 61 os strait. This district is partly separated from 
( 5 thris by the broad and cultivated valley leading to Sourpi. From 
this valley, the road crosses the watershed to Pteleon, the ancient 
site on a bluff by the sea, the present village, 2 miles inland, in an 
amphitheatre of fruit trees. The seaward slopes here, and through¬ 
out the southern side of the ( 3 thris, have all the advantages of the 
Mediterranean climate, but the cultivable land is restricted to 
several small terraced plains, each with orchards and tilled fields. 
Among these is the one which faces the bay of Gardhlki (Plate 32); 
it serves Pelasyla built on a high terrace, with its acropolis standing, 
just above the limit of the olive trees, at 1,740 ft. To the west of this 
plain the faulted edge of the ( 5 thris yields much water from springs 
and from several gorges in the limestone, and the coastal terrace to 
Stills is under irrigation. The produce includes maize, wheat, 
tobacco, cotton and fine olives ; oranges are also grown but they 
sometimes suffer from frost. Stills, with a population of 2,735, is 
the largest place and the terminus of the standard gauge Lamia-Stills 
line. It is supplemented as a port by Ayla Marina, from which a 
road climbs steeply to the copper mines near Limogdrdhi. 
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The Western Margin 

The narrow western end of the ( 5 thris region is of great strategic 
importance as the main gateway to southern Greece from the north. 
Much of it is nearly flat, and only the southern slopes are truly 
mountainous. To cross this district from the south, the railway 
from Lamia winds and tunnels north-westward to a height of 
1,900 ft. It then makes use of a central depression, 1,500 ft. above 
sea level; its floor is nearly flat and almost half of it is occupied by 
the residual lake Xinia, 10 sq. miles in area and only 16 ft. deep. 
Such water as escapes from this lake, through a swamp, flows in a 
deepening valley through the foothills of Agrafa north-westward to 
,the plain of Thessalia. East of the lake, recent artificial drainage 
has improved conditions of health, and provided excellent land, for 
the hill-foot villages. Although Lake Xinia is rich in fish, which 
flourish in its greenish waters, complete drainage seems desirable. 

Occurrences of chromite are associated with the serpentine rock 
in this western plateau. The ore is extracted at Metallion, 2 miles 
east of Lake Xinia, and is carried by light railway to Makrirrdkhi 
station on the main line ; it is also found at several places on the 
southern edge of this district, overlooking the Sperkhids valley. 

North of Lake Xinia the land is composed mainly of limestone, 
from which water emerges both north and south. It is penetrated 
by the effluent from the lake, thus offering passage for the railway 
in an oblique descent to the plain below Dhomokos. This ancient 
town, on the brink of the escarpment, controls the northern end of 
the almost straight road from Lamia, but the smallness of its popula¬ 
tion (1,793) scarcely indicates its early importance. The immense 
view from the acropolis (1,970 ft.), across the western plain of 
Thessalia, has always impressed the Greeks from the south, 
accustomed only to small plains—hence the name Thaumakoi 
(‘ the place of wonder ’). 

fiwoiA (Region C8) 

liwoia owes its island origin to the great rifts that produced the 
Gulfs of Petalioi and fiwoia on the west, and the Straits of Oreoi 
and Trikeri on the north. The subsidence that led to the formation 
of these long arms of the Aegean Sea was followed by unequal uplift 
of the whole block, which gave the island a tilt to the south-west. 
On the east coast the occurrence of raised beaches up to 410 ft. 
above sea level indicates rapid and recent upheaval; on the other 



Plate 31. Farsala and the upper plain of Thessalfa 
The \ie\v shows the lower part of the town and the road leading to the railway. 



Plate 32. The plain of Gardhiki and the end of the ( 5 thiis mountains 
On the left, above the sloping plain, is Pelasvi'a and behind it is the site of Larissa 
Kremaste. 
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Plate 34. The plain of Oreoi 

e T-*’ sh sy® th< : landin ? place and the pine-clad hills of northern 
Evvoia behind the plain. This old alluvial fan, of some 4 miles radius, is cut by 

the fan^ Ka a? whlch IS seen behind Istafa among the orchards near the apex of 
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hand, the islets of the west coast are evidence of depression. In 
the southern part of the island both shores possess features character¬ 
istic of submergence, but with the longer inlets on the west. 

The major relief features consist of a number of mountain ranges 
and lower hills, and, except in the north, their trends correspond to 
two general directions—north-west to south-east or longitudinal, 
and north-east to south-west or transverse. The longitudinal ranges 
are the result of folding during the Alpine earth-storm ; the trans¬ 
verse correspond to more ancient crumpling. The rocks that make 
up the island are chiefly Mesozoic limestones, but igneous rocks 
occur at several places, and in the south there are also crystalline 
schists and marble. The basins between the ranges are floored 
with various sediments of Tertiary and Quaternary age, including 
some of the most productive seams of lignite in Greece. 

The climate of fivvoia resembles that of eastern central Greece, 
with strongly marked contrasts in temperature and precipitation 
between summer and winter. Snow lies on the high peaks until 
June, and partly as a result of the considerable range of altitudes 
from sea-level to the summit of Mount Dhirfis (5,738 ft.) the island 
clearly exhibits various zones of vegetation. These are : (1) the 
lower pine forests, extending up to 1,200 ft. or 1,300 ft.; (2) chestnut 
forests up to 2,100 or 2,300 ft.; and (3) fir-forests up to 4,500 ft. 
The woods are not, of course, limited to the trees mentioned, nor 
is the island mainly under woodland. Much of the lower land is 
now cultivated, or is covered with maquis which occupies at least 
one-third of the island. 

The total population is 140,850 and this, in an area of 1,382 sq. 
miles, gives a mean density of 101 per sq. mile. But the population 
is most unevenly distributed, living generally in large and widely 
separated villages, with comparatively few settlements on the coast. 
Although the people of Ewoia depend mainly on agriculture and 
stock-keeping, farming generally is not intensive. This is well seen 
by comparing this island with Crete, which is just over twice its 
area ; in 1937 the total value of agricultural and pastoral produce, 
however, was only 27% of that in Crete. Nearly two-thirds of the 
cropped area are under cereals which contribute less than one-third 
of the value. The olive is the richest product; vineyards cover 
14% of the area and yield 14% of the income, mainly as wine. 
Among the flocks, goats exceed sheep in numbers, and the dairy 
yield is comparatively high. The chief tree fruit is the almond, 
followed by citrus fruits and figs. 
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For convenience in further description, Evvoia may be divided 
into three parts by transverse lines drawn from the west coast at 
Lfmni and Aliv&i Bay respectively. These are : 

Northern Ewoia 
Central Fwoia 
Southern Evvoia 


Northern Evvoia. 

Northern Evvoia consists of three separate groups of mountains, 
the peninsula of LikMs, the Tetethrion mountains, and the Xirdn 
massif. They increase eastwards in area and height, and in their 
structure resemble the mainland to the north. The peninsula of 
Likhds, rising to 2,428 ft., is composed mainly of pine-covered 
limestones, but is partly fringed by marls with the olive-groves of 
two large villages. Yidltra is one of them and is noted as a summer 
resort. East of the Gulf of Aidhipsds, ancient crystalline schists 
form the Tel&hrion mountains (3,205 ft.) largely forested with pines 
and chestnuts. Hot alkaline springs emerge close to the eastern 
shore of the gulf from a fan of calc-sinter, and their high curative 
powers made Aidhipsds famous throughout ancient Greece (Plate 
33). The high temperature (169° F.) and the quality of the water 
are evidence of the fractures which define the coast and the steep 
scarps of Tel&hrion. The district culminates in the large massif 
of Mount Xirdn (3,251 ft.), north of Lfmni, a boss of dark gabbro 
enveloped by limestone; associated with the igneous rock is the 
magnesite mined by the Anglo-Greek Magnesite Company, near 
Lfmni (see vol. II, pp. 115-16). These mountains merge into the 
surrounding tangled hills of Pliocene sediments which reach to 
2,000 ft. in places, and which fall steeply to the coast. They are 
mostly under pine-woods or maquis, but in the valleys there are 
damp meadows and tall bracken, and part of the surface is cultivated. 

The river Killas, or Xirids, has built up a fan on the north coast 
of the island, somewhat raised and dissected except at its malarial, 
seaward edge. Nevertheless, it has many wells and is all cultivated. 
Istiafa, with a population of 3,320, stands at its apex, and the small 
port of Oreof, with 946 inhabitants, on its western edge (Plate 34). 
The average density of population for the whole of northern Ewoia 
is 83 per sq. mile, but the density rises to three times this figure on 
the lowland. 
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. Central £woia 

Central Ewoia is by far the largest part of the island, and possesses 
the highest mountains and the greatest plains. Near the Aegean 
coast the longitudinal ranges extend for over 30 miles to Cape 
Kfmi and include the three mountain masses of Pixarid (4,396 ft.), 
Dhlrfis (5,738 ft.) and Skotinl (4,650 ft.). Rising from the shores 
of the Gulf of fiwoia between Limni and Politikd, some 18 miles 
apart, is the longitudinal range that contains Mount Kandhllion 
(4,019 ft.). Its great fault-scarp is one of the most imposing 
precipices in Greece, and it is the haunt of goats and the home of 
a few monks. In the south of central fiwoia the widening of the 
island is due to the presence of transverse ranges, marked on the 
west and east by ( 5 limbos (3,733 ft.) and Oktonid (2,188 ft.) respect¬ 
ively. These mountains separate the several big lowlands of 
fiwoia—the basin of the river Kirevs in the north ; the double 
basin of Psakhnd and Yidhes in the centre ; and the south-eastern 
lowlands that extend right across the island from Kfmi to Aliveri 
Bay. In addition, smaller plains line the coast from Alivdrion 
to Khalkls. 

The north-flowing river Kirevs has cut for itself a hilly basin, 
mostly covered with pines and maquis, but with some cultivation 
and a few large villages. Cereals and vines are grown, with other 
fruits here and there, and especially on the irrigated coastal plain 
near Mandoudhion (population 2,000). Magnesite is quarried from 
the hills of serpentine which make up most of the basin. The 
terraced plain of Psakhnd, open to the gulf, is scarcely separated 
from the larger plain of Yfdhes which rises gently eastwards to the 
foothills of Dhfrfis, Skotinf, Moules and Olimbos. Both plains are 
floored by deposits of gravel, except in the lowest parts, and are 
dissected by ravines. Here, tracts of Kermes oak and other bush 
are separated by cultivated land, mainly devoted to cereals. Below 
Psakhnd, with 2,963 inhabitants, on the pine-clad edge of a terrace, 
the plain is alluvial and is partly under vines and other fruit trees. 
The average density of population for both plains is 106 per sq. mile. 

The western extension of ( 3 limbos is penetrated by the river 
Lilas, which traverses the plain of Yidhes in a defile and has the 
largest river basin in fivvoia. It reaches the gulf just south of the 
narrows, and its delta has provided Khalkis with most valuable 
fruit land and with a water supply. The surrounding low hills are 
composed of limestone and serpentine, from which magnesite is 
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obtained. The town of Khalkis, on the eastern shores of Evripds 
Strait (Plate 35), is the capital of the island and owes its importance 
to its position. The Venetian walls have fallen into ruin, but it 
remains a picturesque and prosperous town with 16,967 inhabitants 
and a vigorous trade in agricultural and dairy produce (see vol. II, 
pp. 272-5). A further 9,000 people are supported by the little 
orchard-covered plain behind it. The complex currents of the 
Evripds (= swift current) seem to be due to a combination of tide 
and seiche. 

From the southern slopes of dlimbos steep-sided ravines lead 
down to fans, covered with olive groves, and then to a coastal plain. 
The narrow plain of Nda PsarA (Eretria) in the west is succeeded by 
the triangular plain of Amdrinthos, composed partly of river fans, 
and hemmed in on the east by the grey limestone precipices of 
Mount Servouni. From Ardlimas cove a straight fracture runs 
almost due north to Metdkhi Bay on the Aegean coast, and on either 
side of it the mountains differ markedly. To the east is the rect¬ 
angular and tabular Mavrovouni, a karst plateau of pure limestone, 
with many doline ; west of it are rugged ridges and ravines produced 
by the alternation of limestones and shales. Above the general 
level of these eastern ridges rise the abrupt peak of Mount Skotinf, 
the graceful, isolated cone of Dhfrfis, and beyond it the parallel 
ridges that continue to the Pixarid mountains. The entire seaward 
slope is riven by huge gorges, and the higher parts are still covered 
with forests of fir. The inhabitants of the sparse pastoral villages 
give an average population density of 40 per sq. mile. 

The mountainous frame of the lowlands of Klmi, the richest 
district in Ewoia, consists of the fractured edge of limestone blocks 
on the north, west and south-east, with lower hills of sandstone and 
slate in the south-west. Within this frame the andesitic rocks of a 
volcano rise in bare cones to a height of 1,358 ft. Elsewhere, the 
basin is composed of an assortment of Tertiary rocks, including 
much marly limestone and sands. These, rising steeply from the 
curved beach, are trenched by the rivers Manikia and Avlomdrion 
which water and drain the small plain south of the volcanic hills. 
Kimi, with a population of 3,358, stands at the north-east corner 
of the basin with its famous vineyards on the slopes above. To 
the wept, iron ore has been worked from the ridges of serpentine 
and sandstone; and an important lignite mine lies 3 miles to the 
west among the highest slopes of Tertiary strata. 

The verdant lowland is one of the most favoured spots in Greece. 
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The trees—plane, poplar, willow, walnut, cypress and olive—grow 
to an unusual size ; the production of grapes is enormous, and that 
of olives and many other fruits is also remarkable. The district 
has always been noted for its richness, and the number of Frankish 
and Venetian castles is unmatched throughout fiwoia. The mean 
density of population is 420 per sq. mile, and it is the most populous 
part of the island. 


Southern fivvoia 

The axis of this narrow southern part runs almost due south and 
then swings to the south-east, but the ancient crystalline rocks of 
which it is composed lie in folds that are respectively oblique and 
transverse to these directions. It is a hilly land, sloping steeply to 
the coast, with many summits approaching 2,000 ft. in height and 
all over-topped by Mount < 3 khi, 4,563 ft. above sea level. This 
peak, and the ridge extending towards Cape Kafir^vs, are formed by 
specially hard schist, but most of the higher ridges are of marble 
and its pale colour relieves an otherwise monotonous landscape. 
The surface is almost uniformly covered by maquis, except for a 
few luxuriant stream banks on which plane trees flourish. 

The north-south trend in the northern part is emphasized by a 
medial depression which continues the basin of Kimi southwards 
and is followed by the easy road to Aliverion (and Khalkis). The 
valley lies mainly in slates and sandstones but it extends into the 
marble of the south on the line of three doline and the fiord-like 
Gulf of Almiropdtamos. Here is a large artesian spring and on 
the coast farther north are salt springs above sea level, indicating 
an active underground water system along a line of weakness. The 
northern hollow (3 by 1 \ miles) is filled, half by cultivated alluvium 
and half by the variable Lake Dhlstos. Overlooking this are the 
ruins of the ancient city and the late Venetian castle and citadel 
of Dystos. 

Cultivated land, in general, is restricted to scattered pockets of 
residual red earth on the marble and to small patches of alluvium 
on the schists. There is, however, one larger area of alluvium in a 
valley west of Mount Okhi. Two of the several coastal plains 
have some importance : the smaller, that of Stira, sheltered by 
Stfra islet, and the much bigger plain of Kdristos in the south. 
Both have Tertiary beds as well as alluvium and, with plenty of 
springs, they are prosperous oases ; at both, too, there are ancient 
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and modem quarries of greenish-coloured marble, much prized by 
the Romans. The best stone, however, is found at Marmdri 
between these places. Kdristos, with a population of 1,866, is a 
summer resort, less than 100 years old, lying at the foot of Mount 
Okhi (Plate 36). The average density of population for the whole 
of southern Isvvoia is 85 per sq. mile. 

For Bibliographical Note, see p. 22. 






Plate 37 The entrance to the Aliakmon valley from the Smiatsikon mountains 

west of Siatista 

T he lower ridge is typical of the Anaselitsa country, of which it is a ba\ in the 
mountains. 



Plate 38. The northern corner of the lower plain of Thessah'a and the mountains 

north of Tfrnavos 

The river Mati emerges from permanent springs in the limestone. The river is 
now used to irrigate the northern part of the plain. 
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Chapter V 

EASTERN GREECE 


The Western Corridor : The Plains of Thessalfa : The Western Mountain Belt: 
The Eastern Corridor : The Eastern Mountain Belt 

The region of Eastern Greece forms an oblong belt of country, 
approximately no miles long and 45 miles broad, lying east of the 
Dividing Mountains. The greater part is drained to the Aegean 
Sea by two of the few long rivers that are wholly in Greece—the 
Alidkmon and the Pinids ; both are transverse to the trend of 
structure and relief, which suggests that they flowed in this direction 
before the uplift of the mountains. Several areas near the frontier, 
however, and one in the lower plain of Thessalfa are drained into 
lakes that have only subterranean outlets. 

The country is divided between upper, or western, Makedhonfa 
in the north, and the greater part of Thessalfa in the south, and the 
boundary separating the two provinces roughly follows the water¬ 
shed between the Pinids and Alidkmon basins. The Pinids basin, 
excluding the part tributary to the Xirids (Sarandaporos), west of 
Mount < 5 limbos, became Greek territory in 1881 ; but the whole of 
the Alidkmon basin, now included in Makedhonfa, was only acquired 
in 1913. This historical and administrative division of the country 
into two transverse belts does not, however, imply that the water¬ 
shed between the two rivers is a serious physical obstacle. 

The major features of relief comprise four zones, comparable in 
size, and broadly parallel throughout their entire length. Their 
general trend, like that of the east coast, is south-south-east and they 
run from the frontier to the broken, mountainous edge of Central 
Greece. Two of the zones are mainly lowland, and the other two 
are mainly high mountain blocks, the edges of the zones for the most 
part marking profound geological faults ; similar fractures farther 
east, followed by subsidence, produced the Aegean Sea in its present 
form. In the south, the barrier between the western and eastern 
lowland zones becomes so slight that the two plains of Thessalfa 
may be viewed as a single geographical region. There are, therefore, 
five major physical regions in Eastern Greece (Fig. 18): 

Di. The Western Corridor. 

D2. The Plains of Thessalfa. 
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D3. The Western Mountain Belt. 

D4. The Eastern Corridor. 

D5. The Eastern Mountain Belt. 

The Western Corridor (Region Di) 

Physical Characteristics 

The western zone is one of almost continuous lowland, starting in 
Albania in the ill-drained plain of Bilishti which gathers the waters 
of the upper Devoll. At the frontier the ground rises from the 
swampy plain to a ridge that overlooks the long corridor known as 
Anaselitsa or V6lon (an eparchy of Kozdni). This district varies 
in height from 1,600 to 3,000 ft. and is drained and dissected by the 
Aliakmon and its tributaries. Southwards, beyond an ill-marked 
watershed, it merges into the Khasid, drained by the Pinids and its 
affluents, and finally the corridor falls steeply to the plain of upper 
Thessalia. Khasid and Anaselitsa together form a strip of similar 
country, over 60 miles long and with an average breadth of 18 miles. 

Owing to the difficulty of movement among the mountains of 
Ipiros on the west and Makedhonia and northern Thessalia on the 
east, the corridor between them has always been used as an easy 
approach to Central Greece from the north, and in 1941 the German 
army made one of its main attacks by this route. It forms, indeed, 
the longest easy route in the whole of Greece. 

Unlike the other zones of Eastern Greece, this lowland belt has 
been little affected by earth-fractures with transverse trends, 
although such faults from south-west to north-east are, in fact, 
followed by several right bank tributaries of the Alidkmon. The 
geographical unity of this region is due to its peculiar relief. Though 
exceedingly hilly in character it was once a smooth plain composed 
of thick and almost fiat-bedded sediments of Miocene and Pliocene 
age, sandstones and sands, marls, shales and conglomerates (Plate 37). 
On this, an intricate river system, tributary to the Alidkmon and 
Pinids, has developed and cut into the plain to depths up to some 
1,600 ft. leaving remnants of the old surface along watersheds and 
as hilltops. Hence there are remarkable recurrences of similar 
forms throughout some 1,150 sq. miles of country. Flat land 
is generally uncommon and is chiefly confined to divides and to 
valley floors, but Anaselitsa is less deeply cut into than Khasid 
and it contains several tracts that are merely undulating or even flat, 
notably ,on the western margin around Grevend, on the eastern 
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margin, and also near Lak$ Kastoria. Because of the weakness of 
many of the rocks, erosion is rapid with steep slopes and frequent 
landslides. Yet the total rainfall is low, probably under 27 ins., for 
the region is flanked by high mountains. 

Land Utilization 

The rainfall is sufficient for the growth of deciduous oak and 
beech forests, with juniper and Kermes oak as the chief evergreens. 
This type of vegetation still covers large areas of Khasid and lesser 
ones in Anaselitsa. Wheat and maize are the main crops of the 
lowlands, with rye and barley in the higher parts, and tobacco and 
other crops wherever the soil is retentive of moisture: vines in¬ 
creasingly clothe the steeper slopes near the villages. But with the 
exception of a few favoured districts this corridor region has remained 
backward and, for its altitude, thinly populated. Its relative 
accessibility to warlike operations in the past partly accounted for 
this, but it was also subjected to the full incidence of Turkish rule 
and most of the villages were tchifHki in which the Greek labourers 
led a miserable life. Moreover, from 1881 to 1913 the international 
frontier crossed the region from east to west, and retarded 
development. 

The results of the exchanges of population in 1922 in this region 
were considerable, but very much less than those farther east; the 
evacuation of the Moslem population, which constituted about 
one-fifth of the total, was barely balanced by the immigration of 
some 14,000 refugees. These were settled in about 30 new villages, 
and a score of old ones in which they joined the previous inhabitants. 
The largest places in the region from north to south are Kastoria, 
Nedpolis, Sidtista and Grevend. Kastoria is a town with a re¬ 
markable site and surprising links. Closely built of white houses 
on the neck of a high limestone peninsula jutting eastward into the 
oval lake, it contains the ruins of sixty-nine Byzantine churches, 
evidence of its former importance as a great commercial centre. 
In the fur trade, which is its speciality, the people of Kastoria still 
have close relations with furriefs in Leipzig, Paris, London and 
New York, where they are known for their skill in matching and 
fine sewing of small clippings. The greenish, muddy waters of the 
lake, only 26 ft. deep, provide for a considerable fishery. The 
banks, apart from the peninsula, are marshy and the neighbouring 
villages suffer badly from malaria. This is especially true of the 

O. H. (Greece, v. iii) « 
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settlements to the south-east since mosquitoes are carried thereby the 
prevailing north-west wind. Nedpolis lies near the right bank of 
the Alidkmon and possesses two notable forts of formerimportance 
and a large new cooperative tobacco factory. Sidtista stands on a 
high terrace (2,790 ft.) at the eastern mountain edge, near the gap 
which leads to Kozdni. It consists of twin villages with 4,600 
inhabitants, and the neighbouring vineyards are famous for the 
white wine they produce. Hellenism here found a stronghold in 
Turkish times, and Sidtista was long-an important market with 
foreign connexions. Grevend stands out among the villages of the 
western edge of the corridor as a centre of routes and an important 
Vlach settlement, with a population of 3,747. A great influx to the 
town takes place annually when the flocks are on the way from the 
plains of Thessalfa to the northern Pfndhos. The Vlach caravans 
arrive in time to take part in the fair of St. Akhfllios, from 29 May 
to 5 June, an opportunity for family reunions. 

The north-western part of this region is very much more populous 
than the south-eastern ; the division runs through Sidtista and 
Grevend, and the respective densities are 98 and 34 per sq. mile. 
The reasons for the great excess in the higher area are not clear, but 
contributary causes may be a better water supply and closer con¬ 
nexions with the summer pastures in the mountains : moreover, 
the political changes may still have had some influence at the census 
of 1928. 


The Plains of ThessalIa (Region D2) 

Physical Characteristics 

The upper and lower plains of Thessalfa belong to separate zones 
but the hil^s that divide them form such an insignificant barrier 
that the whole region must obviously be considered together. The 
two plains occupy areas in which progressive crustal subsidence 
continued over a long period, so that the bedrock rests at unknown, 
but doubtless considerable, depths. It is covered by masses of 
easily eroded sediments laid down by deposit from surrounding 
rivers, first in lakes and later on iiltermittently flooded land. The 
plains are each- roughly sickle-shaped, convex to the south-west, 
and the upper plain is somewhat "the larger. They are bounded 
on the west by a uniform, curved wall, the first range of the Dividing 
Mountains, .which is composed of thick bed§ of limestone and chert 
broken by the deep defiles of many rivers—notably the Portaikds 
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and the PAmisos. On the north, a number of spurs of the Khasfa 
mountains extend southwards, composed of sandstone in the west 
and crystalline schists and limestones in the east, and between them 
lie bays of the plain (Plate 39). The largest of these is the KalabAka 
Bay, followed by the Pinids, narrowing north-westward into the 
Pindhos. On the south are the plateaux of the < 3 thris, and in the 
east, the foothills of Mount Ossa. 

Since the upper plain receives the more powerful rivers, falling 
steeply from well-watered mountains, its surface features are 
composed of a number of convergent fans, with slopes*of gravel 
near their heads and finer materials farther out, becoming clay 
between the fans. The Pinios brings to the lower plain all the 
drainage of the upper plain, but it carries only fine silt, and the 
XiriAs (Titarfsios), from the north, is the only river capable of 
building a large fan. It should be noted that large tracts alternate 
naturally between inundation, when rivers have been in spate, and 
sun-baked or dusty aridity after the summer drought. 


Land Utilization 

Thessalfa, the largest region of plains in Greece, has been regarded 
as a granary from classical times, and the generally backward 
character of the farming that has prevailed until the most recent 
decades may well cause surprise. To this, two main causes have 
contributed : first, the general inability of the population to control 
the waters, and secondly, the Turkish land system which lasted so 
long. Moreover, it must be remembered that this lowland, the 
forecourt of approach to Greece, was always looked upon as a rich 
prize in itself, and in consequence was the scene of almost unremit¬ 
ting warfare for centuries before the Turkish conquest in 1393. 
Whether ruled nominally from Byzantium, Albania or Serbia, or 
partitioned among Greek, Vlach or Frankish principalities, the 
feudal landlords frequently failed to live at peace with their neigh¬ 
bours. With such a history, the population of Thessalfa is of very 
mixed origin, but in language and culture it has always been Greek. 
The Turkish agrarian system, by which the owners of large estates 
( tckifliki ) had complete control of their serfs and their lives, receiving 
perhaps one-third of their produce and ejecting them at will, was 
sufficient in itself to prevent any real social or agricultural improve¬ 
ment ; and these conditions persisted until 1881. Even the 
removal of the Turks brought very meagre improvements at first, 
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for the wealthy Greeks who acquired the estates were with few 
exceptions little better in their treatment of the land and its people 
than their Turkish masters had been. ‘Nevertheless, by 1900, 
agricultural yields were beginning to increase and some additions to 
the cereals (wheat, barley, and maize) to which land had so long been 
devoted were making their appearance,- notably sugar beet; atten¬ 
tion was also given to the road system, and railway construction had 
already taken place. Expropriation laws from 1916 onwards 
enabled the government to break up many large estates in Thessalia, 
and thus to induce social changes, so that by 1922, when the refugees 
began to reach Greece, little land was available for them. Con¬ 
sequently under 35,000 were absorbed altogether, of whom a 
proportion lived in urban settlements such as Volos, Ldrisa and 
Fdrsala. Altogether, thirty-three agricultural settlements were 
established in the nomos of Ldrisa, twelve being in the eparchy of 
Elassdn, and only six in the nomds of Trikkala. 

The total population of the upper, and larger, plain is about 
161,000, and that of the lower is about 67,000 ; the density on the 
former is 163 per sq. mile as compared with 122 on the latter. This 
difference reflects not only the greater fertility of the better-watered 
plain, but also a somewhat less. oppressive rule here under the 
Turks as well as a much greater Vlach element in the population, 
with interests other than agriculture. Throughout these plains, 
the settlements are large and, generally, sprawling villages which 
grew around the old tchiflitn ; they are so situated as to be com¬ 
paratively safe from flooding (Fig. 19). The towns of the upper 
plain are Trikkala, Kalabdka, Kardhltsa, Fdrsala and Dhomokds; 
.the last two, in view of their connexions with the south, have already 
been described (see pp. 70,72). Those of the lower plain are Ldrisa 
and Timavos. With the exception of Ldrisa all the ancient towns 
stood upon, or at the foot of, the hills. 

Strategic control of the main western approach from the Dividing 
Mountains in ancient times rested on the twin Homeric fortresses of 
Trikka and Ithome, crowning forward bluffs of the foothills and 
flanking the gorge of the PinkSs. Ithome on the south, still marked 
by a ruined Byzantine castle, is now represented only by the large 
village of Fandrion ; but Trikkala, the successor of Trikka, remains 
the chief town of the upper plain, with about 19,000 inhabitants of 
Greeks and Vlachs, the latter being in majority in winter. It is the 
principal market for the pastoral produce of the Pindhos region and 
the form crops of the plain. The town is laid out on both, banks of 
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the Lithaios, the ancient Lethe, which hugs the foot of the acropolis, 
its banks fringed with plane-trees; many churches are clustered 
on the slopes above the houses. The ancient importance of the 
town as a famous sanctuary of Asclepius is recalled only by the 
presence of the two healing springs, and now by the name of a 
principal street (Asklepids Street). The significant features now are 
the evidences of ecclesiastical prominence in this archiepiscopal seat 
and the vivid activity of the bazaar. Facing the town, ten miles 
across the plain, are the ‘ Gates of Trikkala ’, the defiles of the 
rivers Portaikds and Pdmisos which are followed by routes from 
Trikkala to the mountains of Agrafa. 

Kalabdka stands at the apex of the bay of the Pini6s where there 
is still room for cultivation and large groves of mulberry trees 
between the mountains and the river bank ; the stony flood-bed of 
the river here, at the head of the fan, is 1,000 yds. wide. The site 
is unique from the grandeur of the bare precipice of conglomerate 
behind the town; crowning the pinnacles are the remarkable 
monasteries of Meteora (see vol. I, p. 437 and Plate 90). The 
ancient town, Aeginium, occupying this strategic place was famous 
for the many attacks it had to resist. Again, from a.d. 1309, when 
the town was called Stagus, it has contained a Metropolitan church 
of importance. But Kalabdka, although it is the terminus of the 
railway, is a small place of 2,695 inhabitants in cramped surroundings 
and necessarily overshadowed by Trikkala, only 13 miles away. 

Unlike the other towns, Kardhitsa is situated 5 miles from the 
foothills, and the remains of the ancient citadel of Metropolis, 
corresponding to it, stand high among the wooded ridges. Kardhitsa 
is a Turkish foundation but, with independence, it was largely 
replanned on the Greek pattern ; it has only recently been rendered 
immune from occasioned inundation. It is the chief agricultural 
market for the southern part of the plain and the mountains of 
Agrafa; and benefiting from the coming of the railway, it has 
doubled its population (13,883) in the last fifty years. 

These three towns, as well as Fdrsala and Dhomokds, are clearly 
differentiated from the villages by their compactness and plan. 
Kardhitsa, for example, with its parallel streets, covers about the 
same area as Palamds, 10 miles to the north-east, a loose agglomera¬ 
tion with winding lanes ; but it has over three times its population. 

The sites of Timavos and Ldrisa may be compared respectively 
with those of Trikkala and Kardhitsa. The former dominates the 
northern alcove and the fan of the Xirias. The town is backed by 
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the steep, bare ridge of the northern mountains (Plate 38) and stands 
near the defile of this river. It is a medieval town with several 
interesting churches and a bridge that has always been important. 
In addition to its agricultural resources it has small cotton and silk 
industries; the population numbers 7,158. 

The elbow of the meandering Pinids has probably been the site 
of a town from prehistoric times, and the name Ldrisa is a very 
ancient word meaning fortress. But, for defence, the place had to 
rely upon artificial works except on the river front. The natural 
dangers have included not only Hoods and malaria but also earth¬ 
quakes—the latest in 1944. Rebuilt by the Turks with the name 
Yenisher (=new town) the town, although nearly flat, possessed a 
certain oriental picturesqueness; but since the departure of the 
Turks its appearance has become almost squalid, except for a rather 
pretentious square and a few of the older houses and minarets. 
Ldrisa is the provincial capital, and the second town in Thessalia 
with a population of 23,889 (see vol. II, pp. 386-7). 

No picture of life of these plains as it has been for many centuries 
would be complete without the pastoral element; for in winter the 
population has always been greatly augmented by herdsmen with 
their flocks of sheep and goats, while the towns of the upper plain,' 
notably Trikkala, house a largely increased population of Vlachs. 
The shepherds are to be seen in winter living either in tents or, 
more often, in small reed huts. They have in the past consisted 
partly of semi-nomadic Vlachs, named by the Greeks Arvanitovlachi, 
and partly of complete nomads. These latter, whether Albanian 
Vlachs, termed Farseriotes, or Greek-speaking Sarakatzanaei, have 
preserved a clan system of unusually marked patriarchal character. 

The present agricultural output of the two plains may be partially 
discerned from the 1937 statistics of- the nomol of Trikkala and 
Ldrisa, which correspond largely to the western and eastern plains. 
It is significant that Trikkala had 69% of its cultivated area under 
cereals, with 39% in wheat, 17% in maize, 6% in oats and 5% in 
barley. Ldrisa had 70% under cereals, with 52% in wheat and g%. 
each in oats and barley, the maize being insignificant, indicating the 
drier summer conditions of the east. Heavier rainfall accounts for 
Trikkala having four times the area in fdrage crops and twice the 
number of cattle shown for Ldrisa, as well as twice the cotton, and 
three times the area under sesame. Vines in Trikkala are grown 
in patches along the western margin, and in Ldrisa on-the plain 
itself,-including a large tract of the Xirias fan east of Timavos. 




Plate 39 Kalabaka from the south-west 

Behind the town is Mount Koukoula, one of the three neighbouring massifs of conglomerate on which the Meteora monasteues 
stand. The monaster*, of Avia Stefanos (extreme right) is reached by a bridge over a chasm. The railway terminus is in 



Plate 40. The ri\er Empe\s near its confluence with the Pin 16s 
From the banks, built up by the river in flood, the ground slopes a\\a\ on both 
sides. The background is formed by the Antikhasia mountains to the north. 



Plate 41. The confluence of the river Pinios with the Xiri'as above the entrance 
• to the defile of Mousalar 

The Pinios is seen flowing from left to right. The view is westward to the 
mountains behind Tirnavos. 
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Such, however, is the predominance of cereals and so much land is 
fallow at one time that the general aspect is that of a steppe, with 
scattered deciduous bushes and the white asphodel often prominent. 
The water courses, however, are frequently lined with tall plane 
and poplar trees. Future developments will doubtless be dictated 
by the economic needs of Greece, but changes like those affected by 
reclamation in the northern plain of Italy might be expected, with 
areas given to rice, hemp and sugar beet, more systematic growing 
of deciduous fruit trees and perhaps greater attention to cotton, 
while the soya bean might be added to sesame as an oil-yielding 
crop. With the area subject to flood reduced, and less reliance 
placed upon fallowing, limitation of winter pastures must necessarily 
follow, and this will eventually lead to some alteration in the migra¬ 
tory habits of the shepherds. 

The ridge which separates the two plains, while still a considerable 
feature in the north where it is penetrated by the Pinios and the 
main Trikkala-L&risa road, dwindles south-eastwards to a mere sill 
in which the railway follows a wide gap with hardly a cutting. 
Nearing Lake Vo'iviis the sill again becomes a ridge, exceeding 
2,000 ft. in altitude, but lack of soil, rather than height, is the cause 
of its cover of dark bushy woodland and its name, Mavrovoiini. 
To the south, the furrow of the Enipevs provides the Fdrsala-Volos 
railway with an almost level route (Plate 40), except for a short 
climb where the ridge impinges on the northern flank of the ( 3 thris 
mountains. 

Drainage and Irrigation 

The full development of the plains of Thessalfa can become 
possible only when the flood waters are under control, and the 
Greek government, with the help of British engineers, has already 
taken the necessary steps to make this effective. Fig. 19 shows 
the natural hydrography and the new system of control. The task 
was a complex one and has been partially completed^ In the 
western plain there are gentle slopes from all directions towards 
the north-east corner where the exit of the Pinids is a steep-sided 
valley nearly 2,000 ft. deep and half a mile wide. Many of the 
rivers have variable channels, and owing to the abrupt decline in 
slope where they emerge from the mountains the floods are a real 
danger to the towns and villages on . the fans, notably Trikkala, 
where the Lithalos is one of the rivers to be provided with a diverted 
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course : the town was devastated by flood in 1907. Similarly, the 
PAm isos has been given a new channel of 5 miles, with direct flow 
to the Pinids. The plan, then, is first to divert rivers, secondly to 
enclose channels by protective embankments, and thirdly, to drain 
marshes by many low-level ditches. In addition, the smaller 
hill-streams have to be collected by seven high-level drains along 
the hill-foot; and all this involves the building of a number of 
siphons where channels intersect. By early 1939, some 13,000 
acres had thus been protected from flood. 

On the eastern plain the task is complicated by the following 
features: first, there is no regular outlet from Lake Voivils at the 
lowest level of the plain, under 160 ft.; secondly, the Pinids below 
its defile has deserted its older direct entrance to this plain and 
turned into the hills, flowing north, and then east, in a gorge over 
900 ft. deep. Thence it follows a meandering course, with many 
swampy cut-offs, round the fan of the XiriAs. Again, north of 
LArisa, there is an area of uncertain drainage due to past changes 
in the direction of flow. When the plain was some 100 ft. higher, 
the Pinids seems to have flowed directly north-east to the vale 
of Tdmbi in the valley that carries the railway and road; later, 
it must have turned to Lake Voivils, but finally it has returned to 
the north. It now follows a defile‘nearly 4 miles long and 500 ft. 
deep, and then crosses a small plain before reaching its last great 
gorge of Tdmbi. Most of these peculiar changes are doubtless 
connected with the instability of the earth’s crust, of which the 
frequent earthquakes are evidence. 

The level of Lake Voivils will now decline further, since with 
the diversion of streams formerly tributary to the lake, evaporation 
will become more effective. Further hydrographic changes have 
been effected to safeguard the towns of LArisa and Tlmavos from 
flooding. Protective embankments have been built enclosing the 
meander strip of the Pinids, and the river has also been diverted 
from LArisa. Similarly, the XiriAs has been provided with em¬ 
bankments in order to protect Timavos which stands on the left 
bank of the river immediately below its entry upon the plain 
(Plate 41). 

During the summer drought the only water available over most 
of both plains has been that derived from numerous wells of the 
lever pattern, a characteristic element of the scene; but in the 
future a large system of irrigation is contemplated by hydraulic 
control. In the eastern plain 50,000 acres had been protected in 
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Fig. 19. Drainage of the plains of Thessalia 
Based on engineering plans and the 1 : 250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088, The Balkans 
Sheet S3060. 

The upper map shows the plain before drainage ; settlements have been omitted. 
Note that the stippled areas on the upper map show land formerly subject to flood, 
while the areas shaded diagonally on the lower map show land under regulated 

irrigation. 
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1939 and 20,000 acres of this represented additional cereal land. 
To regulate irrigation in the upper plain a dam has been constructed 
on the Enip^vs in the dthris mountains (see p. 70). Thus, with 
full coqtrol of the water the agricultural future of the plains is likely 
to be secured. The soils are mostly deep and loamy, rich in humus, 
and although the percentage frequency of frost between November 
and April is 17, the physical conditions favour heavy crops of grain. 


The Western Mountain Belt (Region D3) 

This region consists for the most part of up-thrust masses of 
crystalline and metamorphic rocks, beginning as the high Babd 
mountains (8,530 ft.) west of Bitolj (Monastir). In Greece this 
zone is affected by south-west to north-east fractures which have 
resulted in several low passes and the division of the belt into 
several districts, each with local names. As far south as the great 
bend of the Alidkmon, however, the summits are above 5,900 ft. ; 
but thereafter, to the defile of the upper Pini6s, they decline in 
altitude, and.farther south still, the zone forms only low hills separ¬ 
ating the plains of Thessalfa (see p. 87). The northern mountain 
groups are flanked on the west by lower mountain blocks, mainly of 
limestone and severely broken by faults, and also by Lake Prespa 
which now covers a sunken block of the crust. 

The entire mountain system has a population of about 50,000 
and, in view of the narrowness of the strip and the rugged nature of 
the countiy, it is comparatively well peopled, suggesting that many 
villagers have also activities on the plains. In the northern third, 
the average density is 72 per sq. mile, and over the remainder it 
falls to 47. 

For convenience of description, the region may be subdivided 
into four areas :— 

The Lake Prespa District 
The Pisodh^rion-Klisoura Mountains 
The Klisoura-Alidkmon Mountains 
The Kamvounia Mountains. 

The Lake Prespa District 

The most debatable territory of the Balkan Peninsula is probably 
that surrounding Lake Prespa, for it has long been contested by 
Albanians, Slavs and Greeks. One of the main bodies of the 




Plate 42. Vlasti 

The view, from the south-west, shows an enclosed plain at 3,800 ft. and, behind 
the village, the pass leading to Embdrion. 



Plate 43. Fldrina from the south-west 

The view extends just beyond the frontier on the plain, but the high mountains and 
the gap of the Crna river are not visible. 
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Fig. 20. The frontier district of western Makedhonia 
This map is based on the i 1400,000 Greek Carte Aeronautique. 

The lines AA 1 and BB ' show the lateral limits of the view above. 
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Vlachs was also established in the mountains to the west, in the 
two important towns of Muskopole and Shipiska ; the former was 
a university town of some 50,000 inhabitants when it was sacked by 
the Albanians in 1769. The restless history of the district is partly 
the result of the convergence of routes upon the shores of Lakes 
Ohrid and Pr&pa (Fig. 20), and the convergence is due to the same 
crustal dislocations which so strongly affected the surrounding 
mountains. The deeply sunk fault-block containing Lake Ohrid 
lies entirely in Jugoslavia and Albania, but the southern shore of 
Lake Prespa is in Greece, the frontier being demarcated so as to 
leave Kor9e (Koritza), the real route centre, in Albania. This large 
lake, 2,776 ft. above the sea and about 100 ft. deep, has a peculiar 
outline and is now without a visible outlet. The main part of the 
basin is a sunken wedge-shaped block overlooked on the east by the 
straight fault-scarp of the Varnous mountains which are built of 
granite, and on the west by a great slab of white limestone which 
narrows towards Kastoria and which is broken transversely into 
three, the two arms of Prespa corresponding to the fractured de¬ 
pressions. One of these is now occupied by Lake Mikri Prespa, 
cut off from the main lake by a sandspit half a mile wide. Each has 
once been an outlet, but water now reaches both Lake Ohrid and 
the Devoll plain, presumably by underground channels. Since the 
ends of both inlets are in Albania this is an awkward frontier. 

The Pisodherion-Klisoura Mountains 

Parallel to Mikri Prespa a deep, and now dry, valley through the 
limestone plateau carries the one road leading across the Varnous 
range. At Vatokhorion the road meets the longitudinal Livadho- 
pdtamos and follows it on its climb to the Pisodh6rion Pass (4,856 ft.) 
whence the Lerinska valley carries it down to Fiorina. The Varnous 
forms a real barrier and this is the only low pass for 25 miles from 
the frontier. The actual summits are rounded, since they are 
remnants of the old mature surface, but the faulted sides of this 
granitic and gneissic range are cut into the wildest scenery. Yet 
the mountains are inhabited, each deep valley having at least one 
village. From the peak named Vitsi (6,981 ft.), 12 miles south-east 
of Pisodherion* where the gneiss has a broad capping of flat-bedded 
limestone, the crest declines to the Klisoiira (= Pass)>at 3,770 ft., 
above which is perched the large Vlach village of this name, a place 
of former commercial importance and once a Byzantine** frontier 
fort. The pass dominates the routes converging upon Kastoria to 
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the west, and today a metalled road runs to Edhessa and north¬ 
eastern Greece. 

The KUsoira-Alidkmon Mountains 

South of Klisoiira the mountains again rise to similar heights on 
the Muriki and Sinidtsikon ranges, divided by a pass, above the 
village of Vldsti (Plate 42), which leads to Embdrion (see p. 95). 
South of the Sinidtsikon range lies a lower plateau, 3,000 ft. in 
height, with the villages of Eratira and Galatinf on its western edge. 
From this rises a fairly uniform series of mountains; it begins 
with the table-mountain of Vdllia and extends for 22 miles to the 
defile of the Alidkmon. These mountains, however, are broken by 
two gaps that seem once to have carried transverse rivers north and 
south of the massif of Voiirinos. The first is under 2,300 ft. in 
height, and the site of Sidtista at its western entrance (see p. 82), 
the modem road from Grevend to Kozdni, and the proposed railway 
between those towns, marks its importance as a route. The second 
gap is of similar altitude, but so far has no first-class road. 

The origin of the defiles of this long mountain zone has not been 
completely studied, but it is clear that the gap of the Alidkmon is 
an elbow of capture. When the Aegean basin foundered, the great 
river began cutting backwards with renewed energy due to steepened 
slope and so captured the drainage of the lowland zone to west. 
The process has continued progressively northwards, the rivers 
formerly flowing by the Devoll valley to the Adriatic being success¬ 
fully diverted. The next stage will be the tapping of Lake Prdspa 
by the Alidkmon. In the great bend the transverse section is no 
longer a canyon, but the northward reach, just below the elbow, is 
gorge-like and inaccessible. This constriction causes the river to 
flood its banks in the gap itself, and the modem road from Grevend 
via Karperdn to Sdrvia keeps high on the right bank. 

The Kamvo&nia Mountains 

From Karperdn a main road strikes south-east to Elassdn'and 
Timavoe, directly across the next and last section of the mountain 
zone. Here, in the Kamvounia mountains, the crystalline rocks 
are mica-sohists dipping to the north-east, and the region is a 
massive, rolling and well wooded plateau—an ancient mature 
surface, nearly 15 miles square, with summits from-3,600 to 4,900 ft. 

Three valleys cross the district and are widely open from west to 
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east. At the head of the middle one is the large village of Dheskdti, 
With a fertile plain and long famous as a centre of brigandage. 
The name Kamvounia is also given to the range which strikes off 
north-eastward (see p. 96). Southwards the plateau becomes 
lower, more dissected and less wooded, and is penetrated by the 
defiles of the Pinids and Xirids rivers. 

The Eastern Corridor (Region D4) 

- The third longitudinal zone starts as the plain of Pelagonia in 
Jugoslavia, drained somewhat ineffectively by the river Cma. 
Southwards, beyond a lower watershed in the district of Eordhaia, 
a series of basin plains with only slight differences of level carries 
the zone across the Alidkmon. The drainage is partly northwards 
to the deep mountain lake of Vegorrftis, or ( 5 strovon, and partly 
southwards to the Alidkmon; but it is most immature and the 
basins contain shallow residual lakes such as Petrdn and Khimadhitis, 
or the swamps of the one-time lake Sarigdl. Beyond the Alidkmon 
the lowland nature of the zone is interrupted by transverse mountains 
caused by dislocations along lines from south-west to north-east. 
These uplands are a north-eastern extension of the Kamvounia 
range, rising to 4,900 ft., and then a lower range hemming in the 
upper basin of the Xirids. For a more detailed description it is 
convenient to subdivide the region into four areas : 

The Plain of Pelagonia 
The Plain of Eordhafa 
The Middle Alidkmon Basin 
The Saranddporos (Xirids) Basin. 

The Plain of Pelagonia 

The ancient Pelagonia, once the bed of a large lake, is now drained 
by the upper Cma river. About nine-tenths of it lie in Jugoslavia, 
the frontier crossing it just south of the bend of the river where it 
forms an elbow of captuce before entering the mountains to the 
north-east. The Greek section of the plain is relatively well drained 
by "a fan of rivers gathered up by the Eleska and carried northwards 
to the Cma, and their valleys are slightly etched in an apron of 
easily eroded lake-sediments that slopes gently from 2,600 ft. to 
1,650 ft. Throughout its length the plain is overlooked by great 
rectilinear fault-scarps, those of the Varnous in the west and of the 
Kafmakchaldn mountains in the east, the latter rising much less 
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steeply. The Greek part of the plain has an area of some 135 sq. 
miles, and is important both for its fertility and for the access it 
offers by rail and road to Bitolj, the Roman Via Egnatia, and by the 
Pisodh^rion road to Albania. 

This plain was. completely under Turkish sway and its Slav and 
Greek inhabitants were in a depressed condition before 1923. 
But, since the replacement of about one-third of the population by 
Anatolian refugees, the countryside has,been transformed; mud 
hovels have given place to brick and tile cottages, and the plain, 
which was largely a steppe, is now completely cultivated, yielding 
varied crops in farms of from one to three acres. Wheat takes about 
one-third of the land and vines one-fifth. Next in importance come 
maize, barley, rye and tobacco, but in suitable places there are 
irrigated meadows for forage, and an increasing number of fruit 
trees are* grown, especially apples, walnuts and pears. 

The fourteen villages evacuated by the Turks weie on the western 
border of the plain, or along the Via Egnatia ; renamed, they are 
now the homes of Anatolian Greeks. There are also several new 
villages, one being * New Caucasus ’, indicating far-travelled 
immigrants. Few of the Macedo-Slavs took advantage of the 
Conventions for exchanges of population with Bulgaria, and they 
constitute more than one-third of the population of the nomos of 
Fldrina, forming the largest minority in Greece (see vol. I, p. 354). 
The only town is Fldrina, situated picturesquely on the floor and 
slope of a valley, amid its orchards, just within the hills ; it controls 
access to the Pisodherion Pass, and is now reached by a short branch 
line from the main railway (Plate 43). During the exchanges of 
population it lost some 5,000 Turks and is now an almost purely 
Greek and Vlach town of nearly 11,000 inhabitants. Its only factory 
makes woollen knit-goods. Lignite is exploited at the southern 
edge of the lacustrine deposits, where the railway leaves the plain 
near V6vi. The population of the Greek part of the plain, with 
.Fldrina, has an average density of 197 per sq. mile. 

The Plain of Eordhaia 

A low, but rocky, plateau forms a threshold between the plain of 
Pelagonia and the plain of Eordhaia. This feature is the result of 
dislocation extending from Kastorla north-eastwards to the northern 
end of Lake Vegorritis, and along it the gneiss of the west and the 
limestones of the eastern mountains both project to meet at AStds. 
The rise from the north is gentle but on the south-east there is a 
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straight escarpment, somd 1,000 ft. high, overlooking the plain of 
Eordhafa. Subsidiary faults have caused local subsidence and have 
led to the formation of the lakes Khimadhftis (now partly a marsh), 
Petrdn and Vegorritis: the latter just touches the plain and is 
described on p. 103. The plain extends south-eastwards for 
26 miles, varying in breadth from 6 to 12 miles, and about 300 ft. 
in altitude. It is the floor of a former lake, now dry except for 
occasional stretches and the swamp of Sarigol in the south. It is 
floored by gravel, sand, loam, and mud, and for a long time the 
greater part of it was a pale-coloured steppe. Today, it contains 
about forty villages situated on or near its margins, and in the middle 
of the northern part is the small town of Ptolemais, formerly Kaialar, 
with 6,600 inhabitants. This plain was the home of the most 
westerly compact body of Turks introduced after the conquest, and 
in 1912 Moslems numbered three-quarters of the population. The 
steppe, therefore, is now very largely cultivated by immigrant 
peasants. Of a total population of 44,000, some 39,000 are Greeks, 
two-thirds being refugees largely from northern Anatolia, the 
remainder being Slavs and Vlachs. The Slavs living about Lake 
Petron are interesting in that they speak a dialect akin to Slovene 
rather than Serb or Bulgar. By far the greatest area is under 
wheat, with maize and a little b&rley and rye. Much attention, 
however, is given to tobacco, especially near Ptolemais, and the 
Greeks from Pontus are skilful growers. 

The villages near the lakes and the swamp of Sarigol suffer badly 
from malaria. Elsewhere on the plain, surface water is only seen 
intermittently, and the villages are supplied from wells ; at Ptolemais, 
near the bottom of a large undrained hollow, the new well had to 
be 843 ft. deep to get a supply sufficient for the town. The average 
density of population for the plain is 142 per sq. mile, and the 
people live for the most part in nucleated settlements around the 
margins. Embdrion (Plate 44) on the west is typical, with 1,078 
inhabitants. 

The Middle Aliakmon Basin 

South of Eordhaia a belt of rocky hills, stretching from west- 
south-west to east-north-east rises in sumijiits some 1,000 ft. high, 
but among these are small, well-cultivated plains supporting a 
dozen hamlets. Then the plain reappears, dominated by Kozdni 
at its northern edge. From this town, at a height of 2,300 ft., the 
plain slopes gently southwards for 9 miles to the Alidkmon river, 
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1,206 ft. lower: it is somewhat dissected by parallel streams flowing 
permanently, and there are two transverse belts of open woodland 
between which the land is well tilled by the people of Kozdni and 
of a score of villages. Kozdni is a town of 12,700 inhabitants, 
sheltered by hills from the north, and its location is determined 
primarily by routes. At this point the western highway from the 
Klisotira defile divides, one road continuing north-eastwards over 
the Vdrmion mountains to Vdroia and another following the edge of 
the plain south-eastwards, to Sdrvia and so on to Lirisa. It has 
long been a centre of Hellenism, with its school founded in 1668, 
and is now a town of administrative importance ; in commerce, it is 
noted especially for saffron which until the present century was 
widely cultivated here. This trade was largely in Turkish hands 
and the emigration brought about considerable changes in the basin 
since two-fifths of the population were Moslems ; now it is entirely 
Greek, and the Anatolians have brought to it a carpet industry. 
Today the plain is best known for its vines and tobacco, each of 
which occupies 4% of the cultivated land of the nomos. The 
vineyards around the town are very large and the quality of the 
grapes, like those of Sidtista across the mountains, is surpassed 
only by those of central and southern Greece. On this northern 
part of the plain the population density (135 per sq. mile) is very 
similar to that of the Eordhaia district. The part of -this basin 
south of the Alidkmon, slopes more steeply to the river from the 
foot of the Kamvounia and Pidria mountains. It extends parallel 
to the river for 15 miles from Rimnion to Velvendds, noted for its 
large vineyards and irrigated orchards, beyond which the Alidkmon 
enters its gorge. The intensity of cultivation is reflected in the 
laige population of this small lowland, over 9,000, with a density of 
205 per sq. mile. Sdrvia, the centre, with 3,250 inhabitants, is an 
attractive place backed by rugged slopes, and surrounded by fine 
plane trees and fields of maize and tobacco; but it has suffered 
many times from wars, for it commands the southward passage 
from Makedhonfa to Thessalia. 

The Saranddporos (Xirids) Basin 

The highway that strides south from Sdrvia makes a steep ascent 
to a saddle (2,950 ft.) in the Kamvoiinia, known as the Sarandapdrou 
Stdna. Thence it follows the Saranddporos, here called the 
Titarisios, to reach the broad rolling basin which gathers all die 
western drainage of Mount Olimbos and bears the regional name 
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Tripoliana. It is not clear why this basin, with its many rivers 
and the centre of the ancient district of Perraibia, contains only six 
fairly large villages on its edges and elsewhere quite small settle¬ 
ments. The total population is under 11,000 and the density is 
only 54 per sq. mile. 

Tripoliana is hemmed in on the south by a low rocky spur which 
is penetrated in gorges by the Saranddporos -in the west and the 
Elassonitikos in the east. Between them two important roads 
meet—the Sdrvia-Elass6n road and the modern road following a 
very old route from Thessaloniki. The little town of Elassdn, with 
a population of 3,015, stands at the exit of the Elassonitikos from 
its gorge through the barrier and possesses great strategic importance 
as the key to the plain of Ldrisa ; for in addition to the routes 
mentioned above, a third road reaches the town from Grevend and 
at least two others lead southwards. Its military value was amply 
demonstrated in the campaigns of 1897, 1912 and 1941. The 
ancient Elasson, mentioned by Homer, has disappeared and the 
present town is chiefly noted for its annual fair, its monastery and 
its Byzantine bridge ; its inhabitants include a colony of Vlachs. 

The last barrier before the wide plains is the ridge which joins 
the Khasid mountains to the Olimbos range, and it is surmounted 
by two roads : one following the river Titarlsios through its defile 
to Tlrnavos, the other crossing the Melouna Pass and reaching the 
plain 6 miles north of Tlrnavos. The whole of this district of hills 
and valleys has a population of under 14,000, or 44 per sq. mile. 

The Eastern Mountain Belt (Region D5) 

The last of the great longitudinal zones of Eastern Greece em¬ 
braces high mountain blocks separated only by occasional defiles. 
The general altitudes of the summits are among the greatest in 
Greece, including with many others the well-known PUion, Ossa 
and Olimbos. Profound dislocations bound both sides of the long, 
narrow block, accounting for the general smoothness of the Aegean 
shores and the inner edge of the mountains. The original folding 
of the more or less crystalline rocks that compose the region is 
transverse to these long fault-lines, thus accounting for the parallelism 
and great depth of the numerous short valleys. The scenery on 
both escarpments is wild and the paths tortuous, yet most of the 
summits, as parts of an old erosion surface, are monotonous in 
their gentle slopes. 

G. H. {Greece, v. iii) 
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It is convenient to subdivide this region into its various mountain 
groups. From south to north these are : 

" The Peninsyla of Magnisia and the Vdlos Plateau 
Mavrovouni, Ossa and the Vale of T£mbi 
Mount dlimbos 
The Mountains of Pi£ria 
The Wrmion Mountains 
Lake Vegorritis and the Vddas Basin 

The Peninsula of Magnisia and the Volos Plateau 

Throughout the southern part of Magnisia the high ridge of the 
peninsula falls steeply to the Gulf of Pagasai; nevertheless, villages 
are more numerous on this western-facing side than on the deeply 
incised and' longer slopes towards the Aegean. Farther north, the 
southern slopes of Mount Pilion, together with the plain of V 61 os, 
constitute one of the most favoured areas of Greece, benefiting from 
the mildness of winter, in contrast to the inland plains, and from 
the proximity to a good port. 

The small plain facing V 61 os on the north and west is composed 
of convergent fans of alluvium, varying in steepness, soil and water 
supply. Behind it, the transverse plateau which separates the 
eastern plain of Thessalia from the Gulf of Pagasai belongs 
structurally to Mount Pilion and consists mainly of marble and 
mica-schist. The folds of these rocks lie across the barrier and so 
therefore do the ridges and valleys. Since the summits are between 
1,300 and 2,000 ft. in height the Piliftepe Pass that leads across the 
plateau is of great importance. The gap was probably once a river 
valley, determined by a fracture, and it permits the road and railway 
from the plain at Velestinon to pass directly eastwards to. the gulf, 
without climbing more than 300 ft. 

With the gap as easy access to an immense hinterland, the well- 
protected gulf and plain have formed a focus of trade from-earliest 
times and it is not surprising that Jason, regarded by the ancients 
as the father of navigation, should be associated with this place as 
king of Iolcus, or that the Argos was built of indestructible timber 
from Mount Pilion. V 61 os stands upon the site of Iolcus, and on 
the promontory which faces it stood Pagasae as well as the later 
Demetrias, -nearly as large as the modem town opposite. Vdlos 
itself is now a compact town of 42,000 inhabitants, built on the grid 
plan on the fans of two torrents which enclose it, as they also defined 
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the site of Iolcus ; Ano-Vdlos, an older place, stands on the crags 
behind. The commercial importance of Vdlos is obvious ; and so 
too is the dependence of its industries upon the produce of Thessalia, 
chiefly grain, wool, hides, tobacco and fruit. The population 
includes many landowners of the plains, successors of the Turkish 
beys. From the port, a 600 mm. (1 ft. 11£ in.) gauge line, sometimes 
called the ‘ steam railway \ runs eastwards to Mil6ai, the most 
easterly of a number of summer resorts on this * riviera coast \ 

From the outskirts of V 61 os the hillsides, up to some 1,600 ft., 
are almost completely covered by olive trees, interspersed with the 
denser foliage of the orange and quince, and the red roofs of 
numerous houses and the small landing places on the shore. Among 
and above these woods are the villages, partly surrounded by vine¬ 
yards and served by long aqueducts for watering the orchards. 
Beyond the settlements the tall maquis of arbutus, heath and purple 
cistus extends to cover most of the mountain from sea to sea, but 
the higher parts of Mount Pllion bear forests of oak and chestnut 
and, above some 1,000 ft., also beech. Thus the district is dependent 
upon its fruits and especially its output of fine olives for preserving. 
The riviera coast and the small plain of Volos, excluding the port, 
have the remarkably high density of 422 people per sq. mile. 

Mavrovouni, Ossa and the Vale of Tembi 

North of Mount Pilion the rounded or flat summits culminating 
in Mavrovouni are covered by dense oak-forest; and on the steep 
seaward slope the villages, often perched high above the straight, 
cliffed coast, are almost hidden by luxuriant vegetation. Then 
opposite the gap south of Mount ( 5 ssa the sea-cliffs give way to a 
coastal plain with a long beach, olive orchards and fields but no 
settlements. An inland plain forming a wide gap between 
Mavrovoiini and Ossa, some 500 ft. above sea level, is also cultivated 
and has large vineyards and mulberry orchards : the villages possess¬ 
ing these lands stand in a cluster on the southern slopes of Ossa and 
are the homes of nearly 8,000 people. The chief place is Ayid at 
the terminus of a motor road from Ldrisa. 

North of the gap and Cape Dhermatds, where the coastline swings 
north-westwards, the country becomes much more mountainous, 
and the contrast of climate and vegetation on the east and west more 
pronounced. The luxuriance of oak, chestnut and beech forests on 
the eastern slopes of Ossa suggests a remarkably regular distribution 
of rainfall throughout the year. The character of the scenery on 
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(5ssa is largely due to the presence of resistant magnesian and 
crystalline limestones which rest in folds upon the gneiss and mica- 
schist. The mountain rises, opposite Cape Dhermatds, to a pyramidal 
peak, 6,391 ft. high ; and immediately below its western precipices 
the small town of Spilid stands on a low divide, floored with red 
earth, between the Gavrondri and Megdlo streams. These flow 
respectively north-east to Stdmion and south-west to Sikoiirion. 
Thus the peak is severed from the rest of the massif—a broad 
shouldered, steep-sided plateau. On the slope towards the Vale of 
Tdmbi is Ambeldkia, a village reputed throughout Europe during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries for its industry and trade. 
The commodity was red, handspun cotton yam and the chief markets 
were Austria-Hungary and Germany, where the villages had their 
own representatives in many cities. The cotton and the Turkey-red 
dye were both Greek products. Ambeldkia faces the western 
entrance to the Vale of T6mbi where the slopes of Mount Ossa are 
accessible ; farther east they are seamed by huge rocky ravines and 
almost vertical walls 1,000 ft. high hem in the Pinids, while on the 
north of the vale there are similar cliffs of bluish-white limestone. 
Thus for a stretch of 3 miles there is barely room for the road on 
the right,jand the railway on the left, bank. The narrowness of this 
defile (Plate 46) withholds from the inner plain the mild features of 
Mediterranean climate and the associated plants ; and in the gorge 
the true maquis is seen to reach its limit, mingled with ancient 
hawthorn and fine plane trees on the river banks. Tembi'is a classic 
example of an * antecedent ’ river gorge, the river having succeeded 
in maintaining its outlet by erosion during the progressive vertical 
uplift of the mountain masses. Below the gorge the river cuts deeply 
into its old delta, formed when the land stood some 260 ft. lower, and, 
deserting a former direct outfall, it turns south-east over the white 
limestone south of Cape Platamdn. Here begins the beach and 
coastal plain that extends along the Gulf of Thdrmai. 

Mount Olimbos ( Olympus ) 

The grandeur of Mount Olimbos is most impressive from the east 
or from the north, for on both these sides immense precipices of 
pale rock rise above a zone of dark coniferous forest to the highest 
summit in Greece (9,570 ft.). For'most of the year these heights 
are capped with snow (see vol. I, Plate 3). To the west, the moun¬ 
tain presents an almost flat-topped profile above a long uniform 
slope. In general form, the massif is a dome, abruptly shorn on its 



Plate 44 The western corner of the plain of Ptolemais with the village of 

Embbnon 

The view is northward. The ridge in the background conceals Lake Roudnik. 



Plate 45. Portaria, north-east of Volos 

The view shows the upper part of this summer resort, with the slope of Mount 
Pi'lion. 




Plate 47. The Vlach village of Kokkinoplos 
The village is at 3,820 ft. near the watershed west of Mount OHmbos. 
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eastern flank by a great fault. Like Ossa, Olimbos is composed of 
limestone, partly dolomitic, partly semi-crystalline, which rests upon 
gneiss and green schists. All these rocks lie in east-north-east to 
west-south-west folds that determine the bastions and ravines of the 
eastern flank; they are traversed by faults of two ages, and the 
more recent ones give the mountain its outline. The eastern edge 
is a great fault-scarp, and the outer fractures make steps in the apron 
of conglomerates that lie below. Olimbos arose, up-thrust bodily, 
as the Aegean Basin foundered, and is the youngest of the high 
mountains, its summit plateau an old worn surface warped by the 
compression. Subsequent erosion, aided by earthquakes, has 
notched the scarp into great ravines ; that of the river Mavr 61 ongos 
is cut in the floor of a glacial corrie 3 miles across, and others also 
bear traces of glaciation. 

To the south Kdto (lower) Olimbos is made of the same rocks, 
limestone to east, schists to west, but the old surface here has been 
raised only to 4,900 ft.: it contains a flat basin at 2,950 ft. occupied 
by the fields of three villages, while a smaller karstic hollow, now 
good agricultural land, was filled by a lake at least until 1904. 
Mediterranean climatic influences that are suppressed in the plain 
owing to temperature inversion seem to penetrate at these inter¬ 
mediate heights, for the monastery of Ayia Trias at 3,300 ft. on the 
south-western slope of Olimbos has large olive groves surrounded 
by plants of the maquis. 

The south-eastern slopes of K&to Olimbos are well peopled ; 
of the seven villages, four are approximately at the 1,650 ft. level 
and repeat the features of many on Ossa and Pilion. Rapsdni is 
reached by a winding motor road from the outlet of Tembi. East of 
Olimbos itself three villages, including the large Litdkhoron on the 
Mavrdlongos, stand at the top of the fan-like alluvial apron amid 
vineyards and orchards, and each has its skala on the beach. 

The Mountains of Pi&ria 

From Olimbos the mountains continue north-westwards, forming 
an undulating divide with transverse valleys leading down to the 
lowland of Pidria ; one of these, that of the Elik6n, is followed by a 
motor road from Elassdn over a pass at some 4,130 ft. Two other 
passes are marked by the large Vlach villages of Kokkinoplds 
(Plate 47) and Liv&dhion overlooking the basin of Tripoliana to the 
south ; and from them Vlach colonists have gone to Sdrvia, Elassdn 
and Katerlni. 
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Beyond the Elikdn the plateau curves to the north-east, enclosing 
the head-streams of this, the chief river of Pidria flowing directly 
eastwards in a deep and remote valley, its southern slope completely 
forested with beech and oak. The .plateau, however, is above the 
levjsl of woods and offers wide summer pastures. It rises as the 
mountains of Pi 4 ria to about 7,200 ft. and then declines gradually, 
to a wooded surface, for some 19 miles, finally to be truncated by 
the steep fault-scarp facing north over the Kambanfa. The .sparse 
villages, with less than 3,000 inhabitants, including a Vlach group, 
were originally settled by colonists from Albania and have in turn 
supplied many townsmen to Veroia. Parallel to this highland runs 
the Alidkmon in a canyon 15 mites in length, its lowest defile. In 
origin it is like -the gorge of T6mbi, but it is a far more serious 
barrier and is followed only by the roughest mule track. Patches 
of terrace, marking stages in the cutting of the gorge, hang above 
the river at 1,300 ft. and other levels, but they are hard to reach. 
On the left bank the slope rises rapidly in steps to the plateau 
surface which continues that of the mountains of Pieria : this is the 
beginning of the Vermion mountains and on ledges just below its 
edge the winding highway from Kozdni to Veroia climbs to 4430 ft. 

The Vermion Mountains 

The Vermion is among the greatest mountain wastes of Greece. 
It extends for some 30 miles to the next defile, that of the river 
V6das, and is nowhere less than 12 miles broad ; its summits are 
from 5,500 to 6,650 ft. in the south, but they decline somewhat in the 
north. Like so many of the neighbouring mountain blocks the 
Vdrmion has a rolling upper surface with steep and deeply trenched 
sides. It is built of Cretaceous limestones, sandstones and shales, 
closely folded by thrusts from the north-east, but its shape is deter¬ 
mined by the marginal fractures from north to south. Limestone 
predominates and many of the higher slopes are bare of vegetation, 
or merely thinly-veiled karst with dry valleys ; but the rock junctions 
are marked by vigorous springs. Moreover, the climate, especially 
east of the watershed, is mild for the height: snow vanishes early, 
and the pastures are rich. While many slopes are clad in dense bush, 
both evergreen and summer-green, which attracts hosts of charcoal 
- burners, the valleys have luxuriant forests, especially in the east with 
an upward transition from chestnut to oak, beech and fir—the haunt 
of herds of deer and wild pig. The total population of the small 
and sparse settlements is only 5,000. In spite of many natural 
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advantages the higher Vdrmion is a shepherds’ paradise and little 
more. The jnisrule of Ali, Pasha of Janina, seems to have caused 
the evacuation of several large Vlach villages, once occupied all the 
year but now in ruins. 

Lake Vegorritis and the Vddas Basin 

The same rocks that compose the Vermion extend both north and 
north-west nearly to the frontier, and in the latter direction the 
structure, already complex from over-thrusting, is riven by trans¬ 
verse faults. One of these, truncating the rocks in a long scarp 
edge, marks the western shore of Lake Vegorritis (Plate 48). The 
lake is over 23 sq. miles in area, and has no visible outlet. While 
the features of the high Vermion are repeated in the ridge (6,549 ft*) 
which overlooks the lake from the north, the plateaux flanking it, 
although bleak, are much lower (2,300-2,900 ft.); their good soils 
are cultivated, especially for vines, and support a considerable 
population. Much has been written about Vegorritis because of 
the fluctuations of its level, but there are accurate records only from 
a minimum of 1,726 ft. in 1900 to a maximum of 1,775 ft- * n 1 9 2 3- 
This variation has practical importance since the north shore is 
flat and the railway had to be moved as a result of submergence. 

The eastern arm of the lake lies in the entrance to the gap between 
the Vermion and the slopes leading to the high Nice. This 
was the last defile of the Via Egnatia and since it is now used 
by modem road and railway it is of great importance. The entire 
defile is a transverse river valley, like those of the Pinios and 
Aliakmon, and it was once the outlet of the great lake that covered 
Eordhafa; but the water of Vegorritis seeps away in unknown 
fissures, and the choking of these doubtless accounts for the rising 
level of the lake at intervals. For 5 miles the defile is dry ; then it 
joins a broader valley leading from a large oval hollow in the moun¬ 
tains with a flat swampy floor, a karst basin probably fed from below 
by the waters of the lake and by those of the northern mountains. 
This is the source of the river Vddas. For the next 5 miles this 
river flows in a broad valley through orchards, vineyards and grass 
meadows lined with planes and poplars ; it is unique, for the floor 
has been gradually built-up of calc-sinter or travertine. The process 
can be seen at work where the Vddas comes over a high step in the 
valley, its foam leaving a white crust on stones and plants. Thus the 
falls at Agras (formerly Vladovo) are steadily being pushed forward 
from the fault-scarp which first caused them. The vale continues 
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to the limit of the Vdrmion where the Vddas again tumbles for 
330 ft. in many falls to the plain. The brink of this travertine cliff 
is the site of fidhessa, the earliest capital of Macedonia, and its 
Slavonic name Vodend (* waters ’) is descriptive of its location (see 
pp. 115-7 and Plate 49). The waterfall marks the faults running 
from north to south at which the limestones give place eastward to 
older Carboniferous rocks and serpentine, and then beyond to 
volcanic tuff in the Moglenftsas valley. North of the V6das defile 
the limestones continue in the slopes rising to the Nice, which carries 
the frontier and forms the background of the plain of Enotia 
(Almopfa). 

For Bibliographical Note, see p. 22. 
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The Lowlands of Pi£ria : Enotfa (Almopla): Western Kambanfa: Eastern 
Kambania ; Khalkidhikf and Thessaloniki: The Axids-Strimdn Divide : The 
Plain of the Strimdn : The Trans-Strimdn Mountains and Basins : The Moun¬ 
tains of Dr 6 ma : The Plain of Dr&ma and Kav&lla : The Trans-N^stos Mountains 
of Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thraki: The Plain of Dhitiki Thrdki: The Eastern 
Frontier Zone 

Central and Eastern Makedhonia with Dhitiki Thrdki form the 
fringe of the Balkan Peninsula for over half its breadth the Turkish 
frontier lies some 250 miles east of fidhessa and the average width 
of the Greek territory is about 44 miles. Thus many of the geo¬ 
graphical characteristics of this northern Aegean coastland are found 
to extend beyond the frontier into Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey. 

In climate and vegetation the belt is transitional between Mediter¬ 
ranean and Central European types, but it also merges into the 
steppe type in the east. As an Aegean region, however, where 
plains and lowlands are easily accessible, the cultural outlook has 
always been towards the Greek world, although until after 1919 a 
large part of the population was Turkish or Slav, and in Dhitiki 
Thrdki Turks still remain. This accessibility does not imply any 
outstanding traffic between land and sea. There are, in fact, few 
coastal lands so well populated and with so long a shore that are so 
ill-provided with seaports. In general it may be said that the people 
live inland and have landsmen’s interests. Thessaloniki and 
Kavdlla provide the exceptions : Thessaloniki is the second city 
and port of Greece because of its situation where two major routes 
intersect, meeting the sea at the head of a navigable gulf. The same 
advantages have been effective throughout history, and geographical 
position no doubt contributed to the expansion of Macedonia from 
the nucleus of that kingdom at the north-western corner of the 
Aegean. Moreover, when the Roman Empire extended to the 
whole Peninsula, many cultural and economic consequences resulted 
from the fact that the main route between Rome and Byzantium 
traversed this territory. Similarly, convenience of communication 
with Constantinople, as well as richness of the plains, insured com¬ 
plete mastery of these lands, by the Turkish empire. 

The physical character of the North Aegean lowlands, more 
particularly their climate and soil and the distribution of their waters, 
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have brought them fame and ill-fame at once. They produce the 
finest quality of tobacco and they are notorious for the prevalence 
and severity of malaria. Tobacco cultivation developed under the 
Turks, but reduction of malaria has had to wait for die efforts of a 
modem Greek government and sufficient years of peace to effect 
the necessary drainage. This feat of engineering, however, was 
mainly the result of that unique episode in modem European history, 
the systematic settlement of a new Greek population from Turkey 
and neighbouring countries, carried out chiefly by the Refugee 
Settlement Commission (see Fig. 21 and vol. I, Chapter XIII). 
There were about 562,000 newcomers to eastern and central 
Makedhonia. and 108,000 to-Dhitikl Thr&ki. 

The orographical features of this region resemble those of Eastern 
Greece. It is a region of mountains and plains, sharply defined by 
the fractures which separated the various blocks in very recent 
geological times, i.e. long after the formation and folding of the rocks 
now seen in the mountains. The pattern of the relief, then, is 
prominently marked by the straight edges of the mountains ; and 
the height of these mountains depends upon the degree to which 
they were elevated after the separation of the blocks. Four of the 
five large rivers—the Ali&kmon, Axi6s, Strimon and N6stos— 
traverse the mountains in gorges either within the region or on its 
margin, maintaining directions they had before the upheaval. At 
that time, the low undulating plateaux that are now high ranges were 
separated by the waters of one or more great lakes, at first brackish 
and later fresh. These covered the present basins and their margins, 
and also, presumably, the area now occupied by the deep North 
Aegean Basin. Within the framework of mountain slopes, composed 
of hard rocks of various kinds, the lowland consists of two types. 
The lowest ground, which is nearly flat, often marshy and sometimes 
not drained to the sea, is composed of sand, silt or mud. It can 
generally be regarded as land that has become progressively drier 
and more accessible throughout historic times. Surrounding this 
is a zone of higher ground which may be termed hill-foot terrace 
land. It is built of thick beds of weak sediments, lying nearly 
horizontal, that may vary from heavy gravels near the mountain foot, 
through sands, to heavy clays ; in places they include thin layers of 
fresh-water limestone. These marginal strata were mostly de¬ 
posited in Pliocene or later times. 

The ‘ terrace lands * slope away from the hill foot and are more 
or less dissected by riven, the majority being torrents of intermittent 
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flow. The water-courses often have precipitous sides, and cross¬ 
ing them is not easy; moreover, many such areas are so much 
cut up in this way that land fit for cultivation is patchy and able to 
support only small villages. The greater rivers have entirely 
removed considerable areas of higher sediments by lateral erosion 
and the zone is therefore not always continuous. 

Two elements in the environment account for the severity of 
malaria: the climate,. and the abundance of stagnant or slowly 
moving water in the spring and early summer. Of the climate it 
may be noted that mean temperatures exceeding 68° F. prevail on 
the plains from June to September, and this amount of heat suits 
the life-cycle of the Anopheles mosquitoes admirably ; the epidemic 
season corresponds to these months, although infection may begin 
earlier from insects that have hibernated (see vol. I, pp. 271-80). 
The effects of malaria upon the indigenous population are serious 
enough,, but twice in a recent decade Anopheles was able to feed upon 
a population that was not immune from the parasite. In the British 
Army of 1916-18 the numbers of cases of malaria admitted to 
hospital amounted to 24%, 35% and 37% of the Force in the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918 respectively. Again, it has been estimated 
that of the refugees who settled in Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thrdki 
after 1922, about one-tenth died of this disease in the first two or 
three years. 

Makedhonia and Dhitiki Thrdki are perhaps most widely known 
for their tobacco. Although the quantity they produce is only 
2 or 3% of the world’s output of the leaf, the tobacco of these 
regions includes the material of the highest quality of ‘ Turkish ’ or 
‘ Oriental * cigarettes, and it' is consequently of great relative value. 

, This quality is the result of experiments carried on by Turkish and 
Greek peasants for well over two centuries, during which a plant 
coming from American regions with heavy summer rainfall has been 
acclimatized in lands with marked summer drought. Thus have 
been evolved new types of small growth (from 20 to 30 ins.) and 
thin aromatic leaves, in contrast to the taller and thicker-leafed 
plants of countries with heavy rains in the.hot season. This is a 
triumph of cultivation upon which the greatest care is bestowed, 
and- the maintenance of quality has been assured by government 
precautions, necessitated by the exchanges of population in 
Makedhonia and in view of the great extension of tobacco growing 
undertaken by the refugees. It should be noted, however, that 
many of these had been produce!? of the best tobacco in Anatolia. 
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Although the meteorological records of this region are few and 
mostly short, the successful grpwth of fine Turkish tobacco is clear 
evidence that the summers are both hot and dry, i.e. that during the 
four important months, June to September, the mean temperature 
exceeds 68° F. and that the relative humidity is about 45%, with 
little cloud. During these months rain falls only as occasional 
thunder showers ; more frequent rains would spoil tobacco of this 
type. The merchants cling to the long-familiar Turkish names such 
as Basma, denoting a particular shape of leaf; and the full title of a 
tobacco includes not merely a place-name, as with a wine, but also 
one of the terms jebel, yaka or ova, meaning respectively mountain, 
foothill and plain. This important distinction, indicating the 
geographical location of the fields, is also a mark of quality. The 
mountain, or jebel, tobacco may be grown from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. in 
hollows sheltered from north winds, and it yields delicate and mild 
leaves without aroma. The yaka fields are broadly on hill-foot 
land, frequently alluvial fans, and give the very best aromatic leaves. 
The ova location is on the sloping edge of a low plain well above 
flood level; the heavier and moister soil there yields thicker and 
larger leaves which generally bring a lower price. 

The tobaccb soils are well drained and rich in potash, phosphorus, 
and iron which so often gives the soil its reddish character ; more¬ 
over, lime is plentiful, derived often from the stones which for other 
reasons are also essential ingredients. Sheep and goats supply the 
manure, which is skilfully applied. The seed is sown with wood-ash 
in prepared beds in early March (later in the hills) and the seedlings 
are transplanted to the ploughed fields from mid-May to mid-June. 
The picking goes on from mid-July to mid-September, and the 
leaves are then threaded as festoons for drying and marketing. A 
fuller account of the value of tobacco crops in the agricultural 
economy of Greece is given in vol. II, pp. 62-3. 

Makedhonfa contains 23% of the Greek population, 26% of the 
total area of Greece and 30% of the cultivated land. Dhitikl 
Thrdki, on the other hand, has only 5% of the population, 6*5% of 
the total area and 8% of the cultivated land. In each case the 
population density is rather below the average for the country, and 
the combination of low density and comparatively high proportion 
of agricultural land makes the region more than self-sufficient in 
grain. Land holdings, however, are very small—of the total of 
258,000, about 86% are under acres and a further 10 or 11% are 
under 25 acres. 
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In the following account north-eastern Greece is divided for the 
purpose' of description into thirteen regions. These are shown on 
Fig. 22 and are listed below : 

Ei. The Lowlands of Pi£ria. 

E2. Enotfa (Almopia). 

E3. Western Kambania. 

£4. Eastern Kambania. 

E5. Khalkidhiki and Thessaloniki. 

E6. The Axi6s-Strim6n Divide. 

E7. The Plain of the Strimdn. 

E8. The Trans-Strim6n Mountains and Basins. 

E9. The Mountains of Drdma. 

E10. The Plain of Drima, and Kavdlla. 

E11. The Trans-N6stos Mountains of Makedhonia and 
Dhitiki Thrdki. 

E12. The Plain of Dhitiki Thrdki. 

E13. The Eastern Frontier Zone. 

The Lowlands of PiSria (Region Ei) 

Physical Characteristics 

Framed by Mount Glimbos and the mountains of PiCria is an 
equilateral triangle of lowland based on the shores of the Gulf of 
ThCrmai. It is bisected by the river Mavron&ri which gathers most 
of the drainage. The inland half is terrace land, extending from 
300 ft. above sea level to its upper edge at from 1,000 to 1,600 ft., 
and is deeply cut by hundreds of streams of all sizes. Seawards 
from this the ground slopes gently to a virtually flat plain, ending in a 
strip of fresh and salt marshes and many small lagoons. These are 
ponded back by a long series of sand bars built by storm waves, the 
spits constantly growing northward with great accretion at the north¬ 
east comer. At this point the terrace near the end of the mountains 
of Pi6ria reaches the coast, and the storm waves, with considerable 
fetch from the inner gulf, have formed a large hook at Cape Atheridha 
enclosing the Toiizla lagoon, now used for evaporating salt. 

Land Utilization 

All the shore is virtually uninhabited, except for the huts at landing 
places: among them, Vromerdskala serves the capital, Katerini, 
4 miles inland and is frequented by coastal steamers. .Nor is there 
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any continuous coastal road fit for motor traffic, but the railway 
-follows the shore turning inland' to reach Katerini. This small 
town, with 10,138 inhabitants, has a central position and a semi- 
rural aspect, and it is, in fact, an important agricultural market, 
especially for tobacco. It is also a market for grain, butter, cheese, 
honey, meat and vegetables, and has three flourmills, an electric 
power station and an ice factory. Pi&ia is the chief producer of 
tobacco in Makedhonfa, apart from the eastern districts, with some 
17,000 acres cultivated and an annual yield of 4,400 tons of leaf. 
The tobacco soils occur chiefly on the lower alluvial fans behind the 
sandy coastal plain which is mostly either woodland or pasture subject 
to floods. 

The villages of the lowland are located chiefly upon these fans 
or else far up the valleys of the piedmont terraces ; several new or 
expanded villages with refugee populations lie in the north-east 
corner of the plain. This was the one place where evacuation of 
Moslems had taken place. Near one of these settlements, 
Moskhopdtamos (1,550 inhabitants), 12 miles west of Katerini, a 
lignite mine is reached by a light railway. The average density of 
population for the lowlands of Pi£ria is 145 per sq. mile. 

ENOTfA (ALMOPfA) (REGION E 2 ) 

Physical Characteristics 

The Hellenized form of the former Vlach village, Nunte, is now 
the name of this remarkable district called Meglen by the Slavs and 
Karajova by the Turks. It is a triangular plain, lying between 
Edhessa and the northern frontier, about 80 sq. miles in area and 
650 ft. in height (see vol. I, Plate 20). In origin it is a sunken slab 
divided from the surrounding up-thrust blocks by fractures. Thus 
hemmed in by high mountains, the district was virtually unknown 
until this century and its people were, in fact, unfriendly to strangers. 

Just as Mount Olimbos dominates Pieria, so the character of 
Enotfa is determined principally by the Nice mountains which rise 
abruptly from the plain on the north-west to form the frontier with 
Jugoslavia. To the west are the Kaimakchaldn mountains, rising to 
8,281 ft. on the frontier. These were the scene of prolonged and 
bitter fighting from 1916 to 1918, and here the Serbian attack first 
overcame enemy resistance which crumbled rapidly and led to the 
Balkan Armistice. KaimakchaUn is north of Lake Vegorritis and is 
partly hidden by the peak of Piperitsa, rearing a massive head above 
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luxuriant beech and fir forests. The western end of the Nice range 
is formed of gneiss, but the structure of this intensively folded and 
overthrust massif, which extends north-eastwards for 30 miles, is 
most varied throughout (Fig. 23). Acid lava and tuff cover the other 
rocks at higher levels and form about half of the summits ; and the 
tuffs also compose the hilly barrier, shutting in the basin on the 
south-east. This is trenched by the Moglenitsas river draining it by 
a gorge, and also by a broader valley used by the highway and light 
railway that now link the basin with the outer plains. Thus the 
entrance to Enotia is by a defile and the visitor receives a sudden and 
vivid impression of a rich plain backed by a mountain wall which, 
in Greece, can probably be matched in grandeur only by the view of 
Olimbos from the sea. The mountains to the west and east rise 
more gradually and are much lower: those on the west are composed 
of limestone and are a continuation of the V6rmion; the FA'ikon 
mountains on the east are also largely made of limestone which 
changes to marble as they pass towards the Axios valley. 

Land Utilization 

Enotia is one of the richest and most intensively cultivated plains 
of Greece, owing to its fertility, its seclusion, its soil and abundant 
water, and also to its highly favourable local climate. Presumably a 
prevalence of descending air makes for unusually high temperature 
and sunshine during most of the year, though winter cold excludes 
Mediterranean plants. Calm weather in summer leads to thunder¬ 
storms which add to the rainfall. The mountain torrents emerge 
on to the plain over large alluvial fans, providing power for water 
mills and sufficient water to irrigate about half the area; but the 
streams are hard to constrain when in spate and often spread their 
gravel and sand unduly. Nevertheless, the forty-two ^villages pro¬ 
duced in 1928, 200 tons of raw silk, 400 of tobacco, and 500 of red 
pepper (pimento) as well as wheat (with a high yield for Greece), 
piaize, sesame, cotton, beans', grapes and a variety of vegetables. 
Land is commonly cropped twice in the year and in places three 
times, while fruit orchards and mulberry trees for feeding the silk■ 
worms surround the villages. Such is the work of a population of 
over 25,000, consisting almost entirely of newcomers from Anatolia 
and Thrace, for the old inhabitants were chiefly Moslem. Except 
for a small number of Turks, the majority of the emigrants were 
Pomaks, i.e. Bulgarian-speaking Moslems (see vol. I, p. 355) and 
they included the land-owning beys who lived in Suboskon, now 
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Ardh6a, the administrative and geographical centre of the plain. 
The incomers simply renamed and reoccupied the villages, and the 
old agriculture was carried on as before with few changes. Ardh£a 
is the terminus of a branch line of the railway from Skidhra through 
Fldrina, and has 2,781 inhabitants. The mean density of popula¬ 
tion on the plain is 210 per sq. mile. 

On the mountains to the west there are a number of small semi¬ 
pastoral villages and a considerable cover of beechwoods ; similarly, 
the Pdikon mountains are mainly forested with beech, but are cleared 
for pasture in the north where there are several Vlach villages. 
From this plain the direct distance to the river Axi6s at the frontier 
is only 19 miles and the way is easy, crossing a low narrow plateau 
some 2,000 ft. high, north of the Pdi’kon massif. This supports 
several villages (including N6tia) which were formerly occupied by 
Moslem Vlachs who practised agriculture and who differed from 
their compatriots in dialect and in calling themselves Vlachs and not 
Aromani. These people, too, have been replaced by Greeks. 
Livadhia, on high ground to the south of the plain, is a closely-built 
Vlach village ; the people held themselves aloof from their former 
neighbours and still live their traditional life. In spite of the 
altitude of 3,900 ft. the 200 families remain here all the year, but the 
shepherds and their flocks of some 100,000 sheep and goats winter 
by the lower Axi6s and, as with other Vlachs, the Feasts of St. 
Demetrius and St. George are the dates respectively for the down¬ 
ward and upward migrations. 

Western KAMBANfA (Region E3) 

Physical Characteristics 

This part of the Kambania lies west of the lowest course of the 
river Axids or Vardar, and is a plain some 31 miles by 25 miles in 
extent bounded on three sides by mountains (Fig. 24). The dominant 
feature was once the large lake of YiannitsA, now drained ; and any 
change of slope, however gentle, is of great importance. Within 
the mountain frame, the area of real plain is reduced by two pro¬ 
jections of piedmont terrace land. First, that already described in 
Pidria extends northwards, hilly and wooded, to Neokastron ; and 
secondly, the southern and eastern slopes of the Pd’ikon mountains 
overlook a triangular apron of similar character ending at Nda 
Khalkidhon where the Edhessa and Veroia roads meet. On this 
more restricted plain the rivers Aliikmon and Axi6s have both laid 
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Fig* »4* Drainage of the Karabanla 

Based on engineering plana and the z : 250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088 : The Balkans, 
Sheet S3072. 

The upper map shows the plain before drainage and the lower map shows it after 
drainage. The terrace land is indicated on the upper map only : all settlements 
ate shown on the lower map. 
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down their loads in the past, the former building an elongated fan 
and delta north-eastwards and the latter southwards. Convergence 
of these deposits impounded the other waters of the western plain 
to form a great but shallow lake which was gradually converted into 
peat-forming fens, with, however, sufficient open water to support 
fisheries and countless waterfowl. Within historical time, both the 
Axi6s and Alidkmon have changed their courses widely, each with 
progress to the right, a feature observable on all the rivers draining 
western Kambania. The Alidkmon turned from its old course at 
Kapsokhdra, on the railway, to the south-east, shifting its banks 
and building its fingered delta rapidly, always farther south. From 
Megdli Ydfira, at the bridge of the Athens railway, it has now been 
given a new and more direct outfall. 

The plain on the west of the lake bed is composed of the fan built 
by the Moglenftsas, similar in size and height to that of the Alidkmon, 
and of numerous smaller fans. At three places on this western 
margin there are remarkable terraces of travertine or calc-sinter 
which form the sites of the three towns Veroia, N&ousa and Fdhessa. 
This form of lime carbonate appears to come from the milky-green 
water of the lime-laden rivers Tripdtamos, Ardpitsa and V6das 
where they tumble in cascades over escarpments, the lime being 
deposited on plants and stones from the splashing water as it 
evaporates; but there is reason for believing that it may be the 
deposit from hot springs in the standing water of the great lake of 
Pliocene times. 

The recent task of engineers in the western Kambania was to 
drain Yiannitsd Lake, reclaiming its bed for agriculture and reducing 
the incidence of malaria. Owing to the low altitude of the im¬ 
pounded waters this involved pumping, for which a station was 
constructed at the deltaic barrier, 6 miles south-west of Nea Khal- 
kidhdn. The left bank of the Alidkmon from its defile to its new 
mouth was protected by an embankment against flooding. From a 
point east-north-east of Veroia, part of the river’s water is led north¬ 
westwards for 9 miles in a new canal to flow through an embanked 
course in the drained area, meeting convergent channels from the 
north and then being carried south-east to the sea near the artificial 
mouths of the Alidkmon and the AxhSs (see p. 119). 

Land Utilization 

In 1912, Moslems amounted to 48% of the total population in 
the north-western area of the plain and its margins, 39% in the 
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north-eastern and 20% in the southern parts. The remainder were 
almost entirely Greek in language and sentiment, though many 
were of Slavonic descent. Thus there was a large exchange of 
population, the immigrants coming from Asia except in the north¬ 
east where they are from Eastern Thrace and Bulgaria. A score of 
new villages of cottages, laid out on the grid plan, are easily dis¬ 
tinguished and a minority of the old places remain without refugee 
population. To help in the settlement, malaria clinics were 
established, and many deep wells were bored, those on the old 
Alidkmon fan being artesian. So in western Kambania the old 
agriculture proceeds to a great extent in new hands, and with new 
advantages which will be enhanced when some 115 sq. miles of 
drained fenland are in full production. The population density in 
1928 was 173 per sq. mile. 

Although the plain is not shut off from the sea the winter is not 
free from frost, and there is no olive cultivation except on surround¬ 
ing terraces ; yet there is an abundance of varied fruit trees about the 
villages and a large production of figs and mulberries. Huge 
quantities of mulberry leaves are gathered for the silk industry of the 
western margin. Perhaps three-quarters of the land, however, is 
given to cereals, wheat being the chief crop ; in summer, sesame is 
prominent together with cotton and tobacco. 

The two ancient towns of Veroia and Edhessa occupy corners of 
the Kambania, controlling routes and standing on well-watered 
sinter-terraces above the plain. The sinter, or travertine, favours 
plant growth and each place is like a stairway of verdure and fruit 
gardens. Edhessa is withdrawn somewhat from the plain, for its 
approach is a 3-mile stretch of broad valley within the hills. V6roia, 
the old Macedonian city of Berea, lies west of the Alidkmon gorge, 
and it was to this town that St. Paul and Silas withdrew from 
Thessalonica. It is built mostly on the second of its sinter-terraces, 
and its many church cupolas and minarets stand above orchards of 
fig, almond and olive trees ; behind it a terrace, 130 ft. higher, is 
covered with orchards and vines, cotton and sesame, and it was 
here that the fabulous gardens of the Phrygian King Midas were 
supposed to have been situated. The town has grown rapidly in 
the last decade and in 1938 had about 17,060 people, including 
Greeks, Vlachs and a colony of Spanish Jews. Water-power, 
derived from the falls, is used by an electric station and two silk- 
spinning mills. It may be noted in passing that the power of the 
lower Alidkmon, estimated at 123,000 kW., is still to be harnessed. 
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£dhessa seen from the east is a striking sight, owing to the contrast 
which the bareness of the flanking slopes offers to the verdure of 
the scarp which it caps (Plate 49). The ancient town seems to 
have been built on the slope with the fortress on top, where the 
narrow streets of sinter-built houses now stand. The modem 
fringes, however, are more open and include refugee quarters and 
factories—two for carpets, one for silk and the older mills for 
grinding pimento, together with the power station for which the 
falls provide from 6,000 to 16,000 kW. The population in 1928 
was 13,115 of whom 7,000 are refugees. 

N&ousa, lying between Y6roia and £dhessa, is built on the 
highest of four travertine terraces, at about 1,000 ft. above sea 
level—a healthy site with many branches of the Ar&pitsa stream 
tumbling through and around it to falls capable of yielding 22,000 kW 
of electricity. Some of this is used for two large cotton mills, and 
at least two woollen mills, as well as for the making of silk fabrics 
and for rope-works. It is a closely built town of Turkish type, 
but only a minority of the townsfolk were Moslem. These have 
been more than replaced by refugees and the population now 
exceeds 10,000 ; there is a considerable Vlach colony of whom many 
go up to the Vermion in summer. Here again, there is intensive 
cultivation of the watered terraces ; the vines are famous and of 
commercial importance (the red wine resembles Chianti) while the 
silk industry accounts for large mulberry orchards and a big export 
of cocoons. 

Philip of Macedon founded Pella as his capital, in a situation that 
gave easy access to the eastern Kambania ; it lies close to the swamp 
of recent times. Little remains of the city, but the neighbouring 
village now bears the name. In some ways, however, the former 
Turkish town of Yiannitsd (Yenidje Vardar) is its counterpart, 
7 miles to the west; but in spite of its population of 12,000 it 
remains a huge sprawling village with some outgrowth of refugee 
type. The old Greek villages in the piedmont valleys of the north 
are great producers of mulberry leaves and of silk cocoons ; their 
chief centre is Goum6nissa, east of the Pi'ikon mountains. Thus 
the western Kambania consists of a well peopled fringe surrounding 
a drained lake basin, still without settlements, that continues to 
hinder direct communications—a condition that will doubtless be 
improved in the near future. The plain is encircled by a metalled 
road, and on the south and west by the railway which comes near, 
but not into, V6roia and NAousa ; to reach Isdhessa it takes a sinuous 
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course, with tunnels, up the hillsides to the north of the valley. 
The Ali4kmon is now the chief obstacle to routes, and it is crossed 
by only one road and one railway bridge. 

Eastern KambanIa (Region E4) 

Physical Characteristics 

The plain continues without interruption east and north from 
western Kambania to embrace the lower basins and deltas of the 
Axids and Gallikds (Fig. 22). This last river flows along the 
foot of rocky plateaux to its delta which nearly reaches the out¬ 
skirts of Thessaloniki. In the north the Kambania is hemmed in 
by the barrier plateau that extends north-eastward toward the 
Krousia plateau, and in it there are two gaps—the Tsinginska 
Klisoura or ‘ Gipsy Defile ’ cut by the Axids and followed by the 
northern railway, and the wider Kalindria Gap, the occasional 
outlet of Lake Doirdni from the north, carrying the eastern railway 
southward towards Thessaloniki, as well as a main road. 

In the south, the low plain repeats the characteristics of the 
Yiannitsd district, and similarly, the terrace lands north of the 
Axids and Gallikds delta are like those to the west. Moreover, the 
southern edge of the terraces is a continuation of the same line that 
runs-from Yiannitsa to Nda Khalkidhdn, interrupted only by the 
2|-mile gap cut by the Axids. This terraced margin of the real plain 
was followed by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica, and is now used 
by the railway. The rest of the Kambania is made up of somewhat 
complex association of low plateaux, terraces and hitherto ill-drained 
bottom lands. The lowland between the Axids and Gallikds 
corresponds geologically to one of the most intensively folded strips 
of Greece, with manifold overthrusting from the east. The many 
low hills are formed by parallel outcrops of varied rocks—chiefly 
phyllites, marble and sandstones of Palaeozoic ages—but their 
denuded surface is largely masked by the lake beds of late Tertiary 
age. The rolling plateau is bevelled at two distinct heights, below 
920 ft. and below 590 ft. respectively, and the deeper hollow is 
partly occupied by lower terraces of Pleistocene age which rise from 
the silt and fen bottoms now drained for the first time. 

Improvements in the physical conditions of this region are the 
result of several hydrographic changes (Fig. 24). First, some 
17 sq. miles of Idee and fen have been drained by means of a north- 
south canal, inclined from each end to a central cut north of Vdrdhino 
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and then led south for 8 miles to join the Axids below Axiokhdrion. 
Thus, the one-time lake Amdtovon has been drained. Secondly, 
neighbouring lands have been protected from flooding by the 
embankment of the Axi6s. Thirdly, the many tributaries from 
Mount P&kon and the western terraces have been gathered into the 
artificial river, Asm&ki, and led to the Axi6s at the point of its diver¬ 
sion to a new mouth. Fourthly, from this point, below the bridge 
on the Fldrina railway, the Axids has been led south to the sea and 
away from its old south-eastward course which had long been bring¬ 
ing too much silt to the port of Thessaloniki. Thus the mouths of 
the Alidkmon and the Axids are now only 3 miles apart, with the 
Yiannitsd outlet between them, all being south of the narrows opposite 
Karabumu. 

Land Utilization 

The outstanding features of the climate are the low annual rainfall 
of under 20 in., the extremes of temperature throughout the year, 
and the not infrequent fierce northerly winds. Together these 
factors partly account for the marked absence of trees on the open 
plains, while the lower marginal hills, except in sheltered valleys, 
have only pseudo-maquis or phrygana types of vegetation. Nor is 
there a good water supply ; the Axids is a large river with a channel 
apt to change at every spring flood, and the Gallikds, which drains 
impermeable plateaux to the east, scarcely flows in summer. As a 
result the villages are chiefly dependent on wells and springs, and 
many wells have been bored by the Settlement Commission : thus, 
for reasons of shelter and water, most of the villages occupy hollows 
in the plateau and terraces. 

Before 1920 the Kambania was in many ways a dreary land with 
numerous sordid villages, and the greater part of the country was 
uncultivated owing to the length of the fallow period. But the 
changes effected by the settlement have been great, and the promise 
of high productivity from the loamy soils which cover much of the 
district has already been substantiated. The plain is naturally best 
adapted to cereals (especially wheat) which cover two-fifths of the 
cultivated area;' leguminous plants also do well, while the chief 
summer crop is sesame. The settlers, however, notably specialists 
from Thrace and Bulgaria, have made a commercial success of 
tobacco and vine cultivation respectively. 

The population north of the Via Egnatia and east of the Axids in 
1912 was Turkish with a Slav minority, and so has been completely 
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replaced, largely by Thracian Greeks. West of the Axids about 
one-third were Greeks and one-fifth Slavs, who have remained, so 
in this area, too, refugees are in majority. There are very few new 
villages but many have been entirely replanned and others extended : 
some of those in the south are now very large. Nearly every 
settlement has received a new name and has to some extent changed 
its aspect. Kilkls is the only real town, with 8,000 inhabitants. 
It stands on a small plateau near the Gallikds, and was largely rebuilt 
after its destruction in the war of 19x2; as a market it serves the 
northern plain and also the hill villages to the east. The total 
populations and average densities are 32,000 in the north with a 
density of 88 ; and 61,000 with a density of 280 per sq. mile in the 
south where the largest of the new settlements are to be found. 

KHALKIDHIKf AND THESSALONIKI (REGION E5) 

Physical Characteristics 

The curious shape of the Khalkidhiki Peninsula with its three long 
fingers is explained chiefly by fracturing of Plio-Pleistocene age and 
the covering of the more deeply sunken blocks by the Aegean Sea. 
These cataclysms are so recent, geologically, that the coasts are steep 
and offer few easy landward approaches. The coast and the relief 
show two dominant trends, north-west to south-east and west to 
east (Fig. 25). Fractures following the former direction define most 
of the coast as well as the edges of the series of plateaux that extend 
from the central finger, the Sithonia or Longos Peninsula, to the 
river Gallikos. In the north, these plateaux continue the zone of 
intensely overthrust rocks of the eastern Kambania. On the other 
hand, the plateaux ending respectively at Karaburmi on the west and 
Cape El&vthera on the east are bounded by fault-scarps that run 
from west to east, the former facing north, the latter south. T.inking 
these two plateaux the main watershed runs from south-west to 
north-east in sympathy with earlier foldings. 

The part of Khalkidhiki facing the Gulf of Thdrmai, including 
the Kassdndra Peninsula, differs from the re m ainder in many 
respects. In it the harder rocks are thickly covered by lake sedi¬ 
ments, and land-forms like those of the piedmont terraces prevail, 
with friable soils developed in most parts. The curv ing Kassdndra 
Peninsula, once an island, is now linked to the mainland by wave- 
built sand spits enclosing a lagoon and forming an isthmus chosen 
as the site of the Athenian colony of Potidea. Today, Nda Moud- 



Plate 50. Mount Athos from the north-west 
The view is from the summit ridge of the peninsula west of Kariai and shows the 
forest of oak, chestnut and fir in winter. 



Plate 51. The lowest defile of the river Strimon 
The view is from the slope below the site of Amfipolis. It shows the bush- 
covered eastern slope of the Kerdhfllion mountains, with scattered fields and 
alluvial fans meeting the Strimdn. 
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haniA, which has replaced Polfyiros as the centre of the nomos , stands 
on the northern edge of the isthmus. The varied but generally weak 
sediments form a plateau rising to 1,100 ft., and are cut by in¬ 
numerable intermittent streams. The coast of this district is smooth 
and marked by cliffs, except for the low Cape Epanomi, a triangle of 
sand spit and lagoon and a hot-bed of malaria. Karaburnu, farther 
north, is a high headland bringing the gulf to its waist of 3 miles. 
The cape marks the end of the fault scarp that runs east to VAvdhos, 
overlooking, at first, a swampy coastal plain of silt, and then, beyond 
the village of Vasilika, the hill-girt basin of Anthemous (Galatista). 

The greater part of Khalkidhiki and the two eastern peninsulas 
consist of metamorphic and igneous rocks. The backbone is the 
rounded ridge of Kholomon composed of granite; it extends 
from the gap of Polfyiros to that of Arnafa, beyond which it is 
prolonged by a similar massif to Cape Elevthera. South-east of 
Polfyiros is Mount Vrakhatd, and through the surrounding hills 
the river KhavriAs flows in a gorge to the Gulf of Tordni. 

All three fingers of the peninsula were formerly islands and the 
isthmuses are formed of weak sediments ; that of KassAndra is a 
mere sandspit, that of SithoniA is hilly and over 300 ft. high, and 
that of Aktf, locally known as 4 The Xerxes *, is now some 45 ft. 
higher than the level in 482 b.c. when the Persian general, Xerxes, 
cut a canal across it. The peninsula of SithoniA is rugged hill 
country exceeding 1,600 ft. in the middle : the steep-sided Aktf 
peninsula has a narrow crest which rises gradually and then abruptly 
on the white marble pyramid of Mount Athos to 6,670 ft. (Plate 50). 
There are many evidences of the extreme youth of the coasts, and 
the frequent earthquakes show that movements along faults are still 
active, especially on the east. For example, on 28 September 1932, 
there was great destruction at Ierissos and at Stratonfki (see vol. I, 
Plate 1) where the first help to the stricken population was rendered 
by five destroyers of the British fleet; many other villages and some 
of the Athos monasteries were damaged, while about Ierissos new 
mineral springs appeared and changes of altitude occurred ; these 
shocks affected the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula. Again in 
1936, of the 165 seismic records for Greece, nine were from Ierissos. 

Land Utilization 

The natural vegetation of Khalkidhiki is 4 Mediterranean ’ over the 
lower western part and on all seaward slopes except for the higher 
parts of Aktf. Thus KassAndra and SithoniA are still largely clad 
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in forest of Aleppo pine. Elsewhere, this woodland has given place 
to maquis, more or less luxuriant, or, in more arid areas, to phrygana. 
The interior mountains, originally under deciduous forest, have still 
considerable areas of oak and chestnut woods which, however, have 
been badly treated. Mount Athos rises through the beech zone to 
that of the fir. The water courses are lined by plane trees and 
oleander, especially near the sea. 

In ancient Greece, Athenian colonies were set up in Khalkidhiki 
especially on the coastal plain of the Gulf of Tordni; agriculture was 
not the only attraction, for minerals were also extracted, and in the 
mining village of Stdyira, near Stratoniki, Socrates was bom. In 
spite of these early settlements, the broken relief has always made the 
region difficult of access, and since it does not lie across any of the 
major routes, the peninsula has remained backward and isolated. 
Its principal fame has been as a refuge for the monastic settlements 
of the Eastern Church. Today, mining is again one of the chief 
occupations of the people. At Vdvdhos and inland from Yerakinf, 
magnesite and chrome ore are associated with intrusions of gabbro ; 
iron pyrites occurs in the southern part of Kassdndra and is found 
with manganese at Stratoniki, while north of Stratoniki a smaller 
mine was recently worked for gold, copper, silver and lead. 

The open steppe-like slopes of western Khalkidhiki alone attracted 
the Turks, and this area was long occupied and poorly farmed by 
them under the tchijlik system. It was this land and part of the 
plain to the north that became available for Greek refugees from 
Anatolia and Thrace. The majority settled in some forty new or 
enlarged hamlets with new deep wells, and cultivated crops similar 
to those of the Kambania, with the addition of cotton and olives ; 
but the population density is still only 93 per sq. mile. This figure 
is exceeded on the plain near Thessaloniki and on the slopes of 
Mount Khortidtis where the density is 98. Among the new villages 
here is Paraia where the English Quakers established a weaving mill 
using the cotton yarn of Nadussa and Edhessa. Elsewhere, 
Khalkidhiki has had few immigrants. The old villages and the 
outlying farms of the monasteries are widely spaced and the popula¬ 
tion of 25,000 on the mainland and 17,000 in the peninsulas is much 
less dense. 

The twenty monasteries and twelve subordinate houses of the 
Holy Mountain, in their various magnificent settings of precipice 
and forest, never fail to arouse interest in the western stranger; 
apart from the scenic harmony, the ancient convents themselves and 
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the life of their monks constitute for the visitor a museum of medieval 
religion, art and custom that is unique. The monks, who before 
1914 numbered about 7,000, were drawn largely from Greece, with 
others from Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania and Russia, and the 
monasteries were maintained partly by supplies and money from 
these countries, and partly by the monks themselves who worked on 
farms. Moreover, the bishops and a numerous regular clergy 
received their training on the Holy Mountain. Before and through¬ 
out the Turkish period this monastic republic was independent; 
and the Holy Synod, seated in Kariai, continues to have full 
autonomy, except that its administration is supervised by a resident 
representative of the Greek Government. The wealth of the 
Communities is now reduced, and also the numbers of monks. 
Whatever the future may hold for Athos as a religious power, the 
monasteries will remain outstanding monuments of Byzantine 
architecture, and their libraries, although depleted, still contain 
precious manuscripts of the early Christian church. 

Most of the monasteries are visible from the sea ; those on the 
steeper western and southern side, indeed, appear almost as parts 
of the cliffs, notably Simonos Petra, while Ayios Pdvlos occupies a 
ledge in the great western ravine of Mount Athos itself, overlooking 
a white waste of marble blocks shaken from the high crags by an 
earthquake. Those on the east side are less boldly situated, many 
of them overlooking small bays with beaches and space for in¬ 
tensively cultivated gardens and orchards. Mount Athos is a three- 
sided pyramid of pale marble flecked with dark firs and crowned by 
a chapel; it is thus one of the most widely visible peaks of the 
Aegean. A more detailed description of the administration of this 
autonomous province is given in vol. I, pp. 257 and 335-6. 

The inevitability of a great town at the head of the Gulf of Thermai, 
and at the extreme comer of the Kambania has already been in¬ 
dicated ; but the exact site and shape of Thessaloniki have been 
determined by the ridge of Khortidtis and by the dislocation at its 
foot. The ridge is a narrow faulted block aligned with Sithonid, 
extending from the middle of Khalkidhiki to the river Gallikos. 
Among its varied rocks is a hard band of crystalline limestone of 
which the peak of Khortidtis is composed. This graceful summit, 
dominating the gulf and city, is high enough (3,940 ft.) to carry 
Woods of chestnuts and oaks, and to provide ice from ponds in 
winter to be stored and brought to town in summer. In Roman 
times its springs fed a massive aqueduct, which supplied the city. 
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The southern flanks of the long ridge are of green schist and in¬ 
trusive gabbro covered with Kermes oak and the humbler phrygana 
vegetation. The most westerly spur of this slope is the site of 
Thessaloniki, refounded with this name in 315 b.c. It has been 
rebuilt many times since, suffering destruction from numerous 
sieges and assaults, from occasional earthquakes (fourteen of which 
were destructive between 1545 and 1902) and from terrible fires 
(e.g. in 1890, and again in August 1917). 

The modem outgrowth of Thessaloniki has been naturally confined 
to the widening strips of plain on either side, in the residential suburb 
of Kalamarid reaching now some 3 miles to the south, and in the 
industrial quarter with the railway convergence upon the port on the 
west. Factories have increased greatly in numbers in recent years, 
and although many are small, they are most varied. The largest 
group is concerned with textiles, dealing in whole or in part with 
fibres of local origin—wool, cotton and silk ; there are thirty-eight 
hosiery or knitwear works, four weaving, and seven carpet, mills. 
Another large group makes food products, including twenty makers 
of Turkish Delight or Loukoumi. The bee-keepers of Khalkidhiki 
send wax to six factories ; and local hides go to twelve tanneries or 
leather works. Most of these establishments use imported materials 
in part, and there is a third, varied, group entirely dependent on 
imports and making goods for the northern Greek market. 

By 1940 this second city of Greece and fifth of the Balkan lands 
was well on the way to rapid material progress, only to find its 
sobriquet ‘ the coveted city ’ was fully justified. In this year the 
census recorded a population in the deme of 300,000 as against 
236,524 in 1928. The composition of its population had undergone 
a transformation. Formerly the Sephardic Jews predominated 
in its affairs, and probably in numbers also; in 1928, however, 
they formed only about one-fifth (c. 50,000) of the citizens, and there 
were no Turks or other Moslems. Thus, for the first time in four 
centuries, Thessaloniki was virtually a Greek city. A full account 
of the town, port facilities and trade is given in vol. II, pp. 241-51, 
and buildings of historical interest are described in vol. I, pp. 444-5. 

The Axi6s-Strim6n Divide (Region E6 ) 

The broad plain of the Axids is separated from the plain of the 
Strim6n by a belt of high hills best described as a dissected plateau. 
It is part of a zone of gneissic rocks that extends from eastern 
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Khalkidhiki far into Jugoslavia. At each of its ends this upland 
mass is flanked by a narrow corridor of low altitude, both marked by 
dislocations of the rocks. That in the south may be called the * Lake 
Corridor ’, and the northern one the ‘ Doirdni-Strimdn Trench *; 
a third and similar trench is drained by the Strumitsa in Bulgaria. 
The region may be subdivided, therefore, into : 

The Krousia-Kerdhilllon Mountains 

The Lake Corridor 

The Doirdni-Strimon Trench. 

The Kroiisia-Kerdhillton Mountains 

East of the Kambania of Thessaloniki there is a large expanse of 
hill country running from north-west to south-east for which there 
is no common name ; nevertheless, it has a continuity and general 
similarity throughout its length of 56 miles and its breadth of 18 
miles. The summits, however, which range from 2,600 to 3,600 ft. 
in height, bear various local names between the Krousia mountains 
in the north and the Kerdhillion mountains near the Gulf of Strimdn. 
The hills rise in a steep escarpment from the plain of the Strimdn 
and fall gently to the south-west, but the tilted plateau is far from 
smooth for it is deeply dissected by many valleys that are avoided 
by roads and paths. This hill country is a geological unit, a tilted 
fault-block consisting of gneiss penetrated in part by granite, 
serpentine and gabbro, and in places it bears the ores of antimony, 
copper, chromium and magnesium ; there are, however, no im¬ 
portant mines. 

Since most of the rocks are impermeable few of the streams have 
much water in summer, nor have the valley slopes much soil. In 
consequence, the many small villages tend to stand high, each in a 
hollow with a spring, and each with its fields widely scattered on the 
smoother patches of ground. The cultivated strips are separated 
by deciduous bush that has largely replaced the former woods of 
oak, chestnut and hornbeam, now restricted to the higher ridges. 
Exceptions are found in the north-west where the sediments and 
lower relief of the Gallikds basin give rise to more continuous 
agricultural land and to a denser population, and in the south 
where again the landscape is different. Here, near the large village 
of Sokhds, a minor fault-scarp faces south and overlooks a shelf 
some 1,650 ft. in height with fields extending to its edge. Eastwards 
the shelf becomes a narrow basin with no superficial drainage and 
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containing the residual Lakes Mdvrovon and Ldntza, the under¬ 
ground outlet of which is presumably in one of the marble belts 
that occur here. Both of these districts are now traversed by motor 
roads leading to the Strim6n plain, but the main route through the 
hills from Thessaloniki to Sdrrai is in the centre, crossing the 
watershed in the saddle of Lakhands at 1,970 ft. The density of 
population in these hills varies from 33 to 41 per sq. mile, being 
greatest in the north. 

The Lake Corridor 

The ‘ Lake Corridor ’ is separated from the Kambania by a 
gently sloping threshold, but it is shut off from the Gulf of Strimdn 
by a narrow, high barrier, where gneissic rocks have not disappeared 
from sight, and through which imperfect drainage is effected by a 
short canyon 1,000 ft. deep. The corridor, apart from this canyon, 
is 2$ to 6 miles wide, and 40 miles long, with one marked bend in 
its almost parallel sides. It is a former lake basin, perhaps an 
extension of that of the Kambania, and its two residual lakes, Kor6nia 
or Langadhd and V 61 vi or Besikion, occupy about half of its almost 
flat floor. Near the western end of the former is a hot sulphurous 
spring, indicating a central fracture in addition to those which 
delimit the corridor. 

The sides of the corridor are the scarped edges of the Kerdhillion 
hills on the north and those of the Khortidtis ridge and the hills 
of Khalkidhiki on the south. Both rise in terraces and so present a 
striped appearance of alternating bush, or, in the east, forest, and 
tilled land ; but south of Lake Volvi the hills give place to a terraced 
plain with more continuous cultivated and many large villages. 
Although these lakes provide small quantities of fish for Thessa¬ 
loniki, their presence is harmful on account of malaria, but complete 
drainage would be a difficult operation in view of the eastern barrier 
and of a rise of over 325 ft. to the western watershed ; finally, the 
depth of the eastern lake is over 65 ft. The lake shores, then, 
have few settlements, and the population is found either on the flank¬ 
ing terraces of the corridor or on the floor of its higher western end 
where the land is intensively farmed from a dozen villages and the 
small town of Langadhds with 5,700 inhabitants. The road from 
Thessaloniki to Sdrrai starts by following the line of the Roman 
road continuing the Via Egnatia and crosses the Khortidtis ridge in 
a low pass at 950 ft., but on reaching-the corridor it.is met fust by the 
road from Sokhds through Langadhds and secondly by the old road 




Plate 52. Southern side of the Lake Corridor (western end) 





Plate 53. Southern side of the Lake Corridor (between the lakes) 

The m'cw shows the steep scarp, covered with evergreen (Kermes) bush, and the plain, mainly cultivated. 
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which follows the southern edge of the lakes. Furthermore, a light 
railway built by the British Army, starting near this cross-roads and 
running to the sea at Stavrds, has been maintained. The population 
numbers 37,000, of whom 27,000 are in the part west of Lake 
V 61 viwith a density there of 163 per sq. mile (Plates 52 and 53.) 

The Doiram-Strimon Trench 

Lake Doirdni is drained intermittently to the Axi6s through the 
defile used by the railway from Thessaloniki to Istanbul, and today 
it is only the shallow (30 ft.) vestige of a greater and much deeper 
lake that once reached towards the Strimdn. The threshold of 
hard rock through which the Axi6s has cut its gorge farther west 
rises to an isolated peak, the Dub, which commands the oval lake 
on the south-west and became historic as a stronghold of Austro- 
Bulgar resistance to many costly British assaults during 1917 and 
1918. These battles caused the destruction of the picturesque 
fishing village of Doi'rani which has not been rebuilt. From the 
Dub the Greek frontier traverses the lake and mounts to the crest 
of the Belashitsa mountains which it follows to their end. This 
great ridge is literally a slice of gneissic rock 30 by 5 miles in extent 
that has been thrust rapidly upwards between fractures, and prob¬ 
ably as late as the Glacial period, to a height of over 6,500 ft. During 
this event the wet climate helped torrents to carve deep ravines in 
the sides and to build cones, clogging the trench to the south and 
creating a valley watershed over which the railway now climbs at 
about 820 ft. (Plate 54). The northern slopes are densely forested 
almost to the summits, but on the Greek side a belt of summer 
pasture stands above the woods of oak, beech and fir. At the 
scarp-foot a score of large villages are aligned at or near the heads 
of the fans which provide easily irrigated fields and orchards ; but 
there is also much woodland of oak and chestnut which increases 
with the eastward descent to the plain of the Strimdn. This foot-hill 
belt from lake Do'ihfni to the Strimon has an average density of 
223 people per sq. mile. 

The Plain of the Strim6n (Region E7) 

Physical Characteristics 

The Strimdn enters upon its lowland course through the faulted 
Rtipel defile at the eastern end of the Belashitsa mountains (Fig. 26, 
and vol. I, Plate 12); it maintained this entrance during the uplift 
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of the mountains. The importance of this gateway to Greece 
explains the demarcation of the frontier of 1919 beyond the northern 
entrance to the defile; from a tactical standpoint this was fully 
justified by the successful defence of the Rupel against the German 
attack of 20 May 1941, since the vital invasion was effected not at 
this point but west of the Belashitsa. The defile is 5 miles long and 
it is followed only by a road, since, for reasons of security, connexion 
between the Greek and Bulgarian railway systems is lacking. 

In shape the plain is almost a parallelogram, and the short barrier 
in the south corresponds geologically with the Belashitsa in the 
north. Both are formed of the same gneissic rock and both are 
penetrated by the Strimdn in defiles. This southern barrier, 
although low, has impeded the drainage of the plain and explains 
its incomplete utilization and its malarious reputation in the past. 
The two longer sides differ considerably from one another. 
To the west the escarpment is continuous, although scored by 
countless ravines in the gneiss and similar rocks, and is covered by 
deciduous forest or the bush which has replaced it. The eastern 
frame is a line of separate mountain blocks and the gaps between 
them are floored with terrace deposits that also form a continuous 
foothill slope facing the plain (Fig. 27). The terraces are composed 
of weak sediments deeply gullied by intermittent torrents (see vol. I, 
Plate 21). West of the Strimon this feature is prominent only in 
the south. 

Where the Strimdn emerges from the Rupel defile it has built 
out a great fan that now reaches across the plain to the scarp of the 
Kroiisia mountains. Thus the drainage from the western tributaries 
was impeded to form malarial swamps. By the construction of a 
dam these have now been replaced by the artificial Lake Kerkfni, 
which is a reservoir filled by the flood water, and by the streams of 
the surrounding mountains, which even the recent engineering 
works have been unable to drain. From this comer the river keeps 
near the southern side of the plain, and until the recent drainage 
operations the lowest part of the basin was occupied by the shallow 
Lake Akhin6s which was constricted in the middle by two convergent 
tributary fans of alluvium. Thus the plain proper has been built 
up by the overflowing Strimdn and its tributaries, chiefly those 
from the east, and while it is flat in appearance its gentle slopes 
are important.' 

From the northern entrance at a height of 165 ft. the surface 
declines along the axis of the plain by 130 ft. in the first 25 miles ; 
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Plate 54. The Belashitsa mountains near their western end 



Fig. 27. Drainage of the plains of the lower Strimdn 
Based on engineering plans and the 1:250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088, Sheet 4272. 
The upper map shows the plain before drainage ; it indicates the terrace-land but 
settlements have been omitted. The lower map shows the regulating Lake 
Kerklhi and all the settlements, but not the terrace-land. 

G. H. (Greece, V. Hi) 
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thereafter, over the similar distance to the exit defile, the slope is 
much less upon the now drained floor of Lake Akhinds, and its 
former margins. To drain this lower area, thereby providing 
46 sq. miles of new agricultural land and improving the bordering 
tracts, the principal task was to deepen the channel in the defile 
leading to the sea (Plate 51). This has now been done, and the 
river in the drained area is confined to an embanked course, while 
the requisite protection from flooding by the tributaries has also 
been constructed. Among these, the Angitis is the most important 
since it is the effluent of the large basin of Drdma beyond the 
mountains ; moreover, the recent drainage of the swamps in that 
plain is necessarily associated with the works on the Strimdn. As 
a result of all these operations some change may be expected at the 
river mouth. Unlike the Axids and Nestos, the Strimon has only 
a small delta, for the plain and lake acted as traps for the detritus ; 
but silting at the mouth will now develop and demand constant 
attention if a harbour is to be maintained. 

The second main engineering accomplishment is the provision of 
water for the irrigation in summer of at least 1,700 sq. miles, and 
so for a very large increase in agricultural output. This is effected 
by regularizing the natural flooding of the north-west corner. The 
impounded water of Lake Kerkfni rises in spring to the maximum 
level of 115 ft., at which height this reservoir contains 311 million 
cubic metres. The water is then gradually passed out by sluices to 
the irrigation canals. 

Land Utilization 

In the past the population of the lower Strimdn basin has always 
preferred the surrounding terraces and fans to the plain, the density 
ratio being approximately three to one, and this despite the periodic 
renewal of the soil of the plain. The defects of the plain were, of 
course, the risk to crops from spring floods and to man from the 
malaria that followed. Furthermore, during the summer drought 
the surface water became saline and deleterious to men, animals and 
crops. From the surface incrustation in some parts, saltpetre was 
formerly collected. Hence the villages depended upon wells, for 
the water was always plentiful underground, and the repopulation 
of the plain by refugees- was made possible by the boring of some 
fifty new wells on the plain itself, about half of which were artesian. 

From classical times the basin has been one of the most populous 
areas of Macedonia. It was noted not only for its crops but also 
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for the timber of the hills ; Alexander the Great, for instance, had 
sea^going vessels built on Lake Akhinds. The basin yielded great 
revenues to the Turks ; but economic decline and depopulation 
were induced by the tchiflik system, the insecurity of overland 
trade in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the Balkan wars, 
and finally the war of 1916-18. In 1912 the region was occupied 
by a mixed people, some 40% Turkish, mainly living in the south, 
and the remainder chiefly Greeks and Bulgars, dominant in the 
north. Thus in 1922 the greater part of the region was left empty, 
and the plain therefore became one of the principal areas of refugee 
settlement in Greece. By 1926 the Bulgar minority had been 
reduced to 15% in the north and to 6% in the south. The Greek 
immigrants came in slight majority from Asia, the rest from Thrace 
and Bulgaria, thus bringing some variety of agricultural knowledge 
and habit; and the wars, in any case, had broken the traditional 
system of husbandry. When first entered by British forces in 1916, 
the plain was still bright in places with fields of opium poppy and 
cotton, for the latter crop had previously brought fame to the 
district from the quality of its fibre. But these soon disappeared, 
together with greater areas of other crops, and the proportion of 
derelict land became larger than ever ; thus in 1920 only about 
one-tenth of the plain and the terrace land was under cultivation. 
The refugees when they came made the plain look still more like 
the steppe to which many of them had been accustomed, for they 
cut down most of the tall, deep-rooted shade trees that had sur¬ 
rounded the villages. 

The older population remained chiefly on the terraces and foot¬ 
hills, in villages now enlarged to house immigrants as well, and this 
zone was more quickly and more fully cultivated than the flat land 
where most of the lefugee settlements had to be built, usually on 
grid plans. Here a large proportion of the land had to wait for 
drainage and irrigation, and its full accomplishment is still awaited. 
Already, as an indication of the agricultural benefits of drainage, a 
five-fold increase in the yield of hay, produced experimentally, may 
be quoted. Just before the improvements the greater part of the 
cultivated land was devoted to cereals, over one-third being under 
wheat and about one-tenth each under barley and maize ; the 
latter crop will doubtless increase with irrigation. 

The terrace lands east of the Strimon are among the best tobacco¬ 
growing grounds in Greece, and although the total production is 
much less than in the basin of Drdma, cultivation of the leaf is still 
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the speciality of some of the villages where tobacco has always been 
grown; thus around Pappas and Ayion Pnevma (Monoikon), on 
terraces east of Sdrrai and between 790 and 1,180 ft. 50 and 80% 
of the land respectively was devoted to tobacco. Cotton culti¬ 
vation also has made a good start on lower ground, and by 1937 
occupied 6% of the arable land of the nomos of Sdrrai; more¬ 
over, the refugees have been encouraged to cultivate fruits, including 
the olive and the vine. The total population of the lowland, includ¬ 
ing the eastern gap followed by the river Angitis, is 145,000, and 
the average density is 215 per sq. mile. 

The basin possesses three towns, Nigrlta, Sidhirdkastron and 
Sdrrai, all situated on terraces. Nigrlta, located immediately above 
the swamps of Akhinds, with a large area under vines, mulberry 
and tobacco surrounding it, has always been a Greek town, and has 
grown as the market of a considerable district; but it was burned 
by the Bulgar army in 1913 and then rebuilt. It suffered somewhat 
from isolation, and only in recent years have metalled roads linked 
it directly with Sdrrai and with the highway from Serrai to Thessa¬ 
loniki. Increased by refugees, the population now numbers .some 
9,000. The village of Therma, south-east of Nigrlta, with hot 
mineral springs which mark the boundary fault of the basin, may well 
be a future watering place for the cooler months. 

The other two towns are on the railway ; indeed they have 
always been on a main route, for the old road from Thessaloniki 
to Belgrade followed the Strimdn and not the Axids, passing through 
Serrai and Sidhirdkastron. This latter town, the 1 Iron Castle ’, 
was a stronghold both of medieval Bulgaria and of the Turks, con¬ 
trolling the Rupel defile, 4 miles to the north-west. The fortress 
crowns the cliff of the ravine from which the river Krushovltis 
emerges on to the plain, and the town occupies the hollow before 
the gorge (Plate 55). Its population first became predominantly 
Greek about 1920, and the number, doubled by influx of refugees, 
rose in 1928 to nearly 10,000. The position of Sidhirdkastron 
makes it a local market, administrative centre and a garrison town, 
and its importance would be increased by railway connexion with 
Bulgaria. 

Sdrrai, the Serfs of ancient times and a place of importance in 
the Byzantine, Serbian and Ottoman Empires, is built at the hill 
foot below an acropolis ; the flanking ravines have no permanent 
streams, but the town stands on alluvial fans sloping rather steeply 
to the south. The buildings represent replacements, very varied in 
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age, since SArrai has suffered in many wars, and for two years was 
frequently under British shell fire. In marked contrast are the 
new quarters of the refugees in the south-west which nearly double 
the area of the town. The Serbian Emperor Stephen Dushan made 
this his advanced capital about 1350 as a challenge to the Turks, 
under whom the town later came to have great commercial im¬ 
portance ; this probably culminated in the early nineteenth century 
when the annual fairs drew caravans from most of Bulgaria and 
Serbia. The population then was probably about 25,000 ; in 1920 
it was 14,486 and in 1928 it was 29,640. This figure includes a large 
number who are farmers in the vicinity, for manufactures are 
unimportant. Serrai is still the chief commercial centre of its 
basin and capital of a nomos (see vol. II, pp. 387-8). 

It is perhaps remarkable that there has been no town near the 
mouth of the Strimon since the fall of Amphipolis, the ancient 
Athenian colony. The site of this ruin is attractive, on a high 
terrace surrounded, as the name indicates, on three sides by the 
last meander of the river ; and with full benefit from the sea breeze 
in summer a healthy town may again rise here. A Greek naval or 
military harbour named Amffpolis has been constructed at the 
eastern edge of the delta and was connected in 1940 with the main 
railway. The port is linked by road with Serrai, with KavAlla and 
with Thessaloniki by the coastal plain and the lake corridor. 


The Trans-Strim6n Mountains and Basins (Region E8) 

There is no general name for the mountains that rise to the 
north-east of the plain and gulf of Strimdn, for these do not con¬ 
stitute a single range and they differ completely from the uniform 
scarped plateau to the west. Five separate mountains are set in 
line but vary greatly in aspect; and they may be likened to molars 
embedded in gums represented by the terraces at their foot, but 
with one lost from the series, leaving the wide Angitis gap that 
leads to the basin of DrAma. The island of ThAsos (see p. 367) 
may be regarded as the sixth of this series of mountains. Their 
mutual contrasts are partly due to the rocks ; thus, starting in the 
north, numbers one, three, four and ThAsos are composed mainly 
of marble ; numbers two and five are of granite and gneiss. The 
longer axes of all but ThAsos lie transversely (i.e. wsw-ene) as 
determined by the fractures that separate them, and all but the 
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coastal range rise above 5,900 ft. (Fig. 22). Their names, from north 
to south, are: 

The Tsing&ion and All Butus Mountains 
The Sarlinga and Ali Babd Mountains 
The Menoikion Mountains 
The Pangaion Range 
The SImvolon Range 

The Tsingdlion and Ali Buttis Mountains 

The northern frontier which descends from the Belashitsa 
mountains for strategic reasons to include both ends of the Rupel 
defile in Greece thereby encloses a part of the Bulgarian basin of 
Melnik, and again reaches the high summits 11 miles east of the 
Strimon. Thus Mount Tsingelion (or Chengel), the prolongation 
of the Belashitsa, is all in Greece. The gneiss that forms both 
slopes of the Rupel defile gives place eastwards, as the crest rises, 
to marble which is nearly bare of soil and vegetation. Tsingelion 
therefore appears from the plain as a delicately sculptured mountain, 
brilliantly luminous when not under cloud; and this applies also 
to its higher eastward extension, AH Butus, with its steep crags and 
spurs facing west at the head of the basin drained by the Krushovitfs 
to the Strimbn (Fig. 26). Access to this basin from the plain is 
through deeply cut terraces behind Sidhirbkastron; much of its 
soil is coarse permeable rubble, and its villages are few and poor. 
Five hot mineral springs which are spaced out on a fault that crosses 
the Tsingelion north-eastwards from Thermopiyi may have a 
future as watering places. 

The Sarlinga and Ali Babd Mountains 

The elliptical mass of Sarlinga-Ali Babd is a squat dome of granite, 
its sides deeply cleft by valleys. The contrast with the neighbouring 
marble mountains is emphasized by the luxuriant growth of forests, 
especially on the north where oak gives way to beech with both fir 
and pine. The lower slopes, composed of lake sediments, are evert 
more sharply incised by gullies, but they pass into the terrace land 
of the plain. The road from Sdrrai to Kdto Nevrokdpion climbs 
steadily northwards, keeping to the west of the deep ‘ Green Valley ’, 
so called from the numerous orchards and the' exceptionally high 
olive gardens of Elaidn at 1,300 ft. It avoids the great ravine that 
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delimits theMenoikion mountains, succeeds in crossing the watershed 
below 3,440 ft. and so descends to the enclosed basin of Nevrokdpion. 

The Menoikion Mountains 

Menoikion, or the Boz of Serrai (see vol. I, Plate 22), is a block of 
marble, and forms part of the massive framework of this rock which 
encloses the Basin of Dr&ma on three of its sides. The Turkish 
name Boz is also applied to the still higher peak north of Drdma. 
Boz means ‘ riddled with holes \ and the marble is, in fact, pitted 
by sink-holes of all shapes and sizes, rendering it difficult to traverse. 
The Menoikion slab is tilted gently to the south-west, but is very 
steep on the other sides, especially the west. With thin vegetation 
and no surface water the mountain does not offer even a summer 
home for shepherds, but the springs near its foot benefit the villages 
of the terraced apron below. The total settled population of these 
northern mountains is under 6,000. 

Between the Mendikion and Pangaion masses the broad Angitis 
(Angista) Gap forms not merely an important route (the railway 
from Sdrrai to Drama passes along it) but also a large expanse of 
farmland, for it is the continuation of the marginal terraces of the 
Strimdn. The chief exception is at the narrower eastern end where 
the soft sediments give place to a low marble threshold in which 
the river Angitis flows for 2 \ miles in a straight canyon (see vol. I, 
Plate 7). The entrance to this gorge is the critical point for the 
drainage of the basin of the Drdma. There is a large population, 
partly of refugees, with many well distributed villages, since the 
district has advantages of climate and soil, helped by a little irrigation, 
that made it famous in the past for cotton, tobacco and vines. The 
vineyards were devastated by phylloxera during the wars of 1912-18 
and only a few have been replanted, but cotton production remains 
considerable. 

The Pangaion Range 

The Pangaion, when seen from the sea, is without special grandeur, 
but from west or east its summit fully justifies the Turkish name 
Pilav, i.e. * heap of rice \ The white marble is but thinly veiled, 
owing to long continued charcoal-burning and summer herding by 
the Vlachs. In places, however, the vegetation still pleases the eye ; 
fern and juniper grow near the top, beech woods in the hollows, 
and near the foot, chestnut and heath. At the two ends of the 
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mountain the lower slopes are of the underlying gneiss, and this is 
the rock which in ancient times brought fame to the Pangafon as a 
source of gold ; the metal was probably recovered mainly from the 
stream-beds and not worked in situ , 

The vale of Marmards, separating the Pangafon from the coastal 
ridge of Slmvolon, is one of those features of Greece so strange to 
the northern visitor accustomed to valleys made by their rivers 



Fig. 28. The Marmards rift valley 

Based on the 1 : 100,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4087, Sheets C4272 and C4872. 

The map includes all settlements. The lowest contour just fails to show that the 
valley is blocked at both ends and that the lower Marmaras flows in a rocky gorge. 
The Fflippoi Marsh is shown as it was before drainage. 

(Fig. 28). It is a rift valley bounded by parallel faults, floored by 
rich alluvium and drained, not as would appear natural, through 
one of its ends, but by the narrow defile of the river Marmards 
southwards through the Simvolon block. Strange, too, in Make- 
dhonia, before the big irrigation scheme, was land that remained 
green throughout the summer. But here the streams sufficed for 
continuous cultivation, with meadows and tall maize surrounded by 
tobacco fields on the fans. Hence the villages containing, after the 
immigration, over 9,000 inhabitants, are closely aligned on both 
edges of the narrow trough ; in 1928 it was an over-populated area, 
but the intention was to move some of the newcomers to the swamps 
of Filippoi, when drained, 
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The Simvolon Range 

The Simvolon is a range of hills composed of granite in the east 
where narrowest, and gneiss with a little marble in the west where 
twice as broad, and although deeply cut by valleys with intermittent 
streams, it possesses a rather even crest. The climate is Mediter¬ 
ranean, and summer drought determines both the vegetation of 
maquis and the sparseness of population. Near the Strimon, the 
low coast is backed by inhabited and cultivated terrace land ; but 
at Cape Dhdvtero it turns to the east-north-east and becomes the 
straight faulted edge of the rocky Simvolon, with only narrow 
beaches. This stretch ends abruptly at Cape Vrasidhas where the 
Gulf of Kavdlla begins. Here, subsidence has brought the sea into 
the lower valleys, and the shore is deeply indented, while one 
granite hill-top has been left in the gulf to form Xeronisi. The 
natural harbour of Elevtheron Bay has now been developed for 
military purposes and is connected with the road system. It is 
backed by a considerable alluvial plain on which stand several 
villages and where careful cultivation is dependent upon water from 
wells. The narrow eastern end of the Simvolon range is cut by 
the Pass of Kavdlla, 690 ft. above the sea and just over a mile north¬ 
west of the port. 

The Mountains of DrAma (Region E9) 

The mountain frame that encloses the Basin of Drdma consists of a 
series of crystalline blocks. Those in the west have already been 
described in Region E8 ; the remaining masses are : 

The Falakron Mountains and the Northern Plateau 
The Boz of Drdma 
The Chal Dag 

The Falakron Mountains and the Northern Plateau 
The Falakron continue the line of the Menoikion, though at a 
lower altitude, to the Boz of Drdma, thereby hemming in the basin 
of Nevrokdpion, and forming the southern edge of the rolling plateau 
that continues far into Bulgaria. This barrier ridge is heavily 
wooded and uninhabited ; but it is crossed by roads from Serrai and 
Drdma. The metalled road from Drdma to Nevrokopion makes 
use of a pass, 2,600 ft. high, where the village of Granltis marks an 
outcrop of this rock ; while a branch road, crossing a more easterly 
saddle near Volax at 3,300 ft. makes straight for the crossing of the 
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N6stos at Potamoi. These communications were demanded to 
counter the undoubted failure of colonization on the northern 
plateau where, as in the Greek territory north of the Rupel defile, 
the failure of the settlement was largely due to the proximity of the 
frontier which made both districts open to military invasion. The 
vulnerability to attack was clearly demonstrated in 1941. The 
northern plateau with its varied rocks and soils is well watered and 
largely forested, but the former Bulgarian and Turkish peasants 
had cultivated more of it than did smaller numbers of colonists. 
The basin-plain of Nevrokdpion is a flat-floored hollow immediately 
behind the ridge of Falakron, a structural depression that may owe 
its origin partly to solution of limestone, for it is drained underground 
to the Drdma plain. Here, in contrast to the highlands, cultivation 
is intense, and most of its 21 sq. miles of flat surface came under the 
plough after the exchange of population, producing good crops of 
cereals, beans and potatoes, with vines on the slopes. The villages, 
with a total population of 9,000 inhabitants, are characteristically 
situated on fans in the angles of the surrounding hill-foot. 

The Boz of Drdtna 

The Boz of DrAma rises to a summit of 7,493 ft. and is visible for 
a great distance from land and sea. The southern side has only a 
sparse vegetation and is cut by several precipitous ravines ; on the 
north, however, the mountains present regular and thickly wooded 
slopes to the river Nestos. A motor road now circumvents Mount 
Boz, striking north from Dr&ma to Papddhes, a mile beyond a new 
bridge across the Nestos. By this way, the previous inaccessibility 
of the trans-Nestos highland has been partly overcome. Between 
this road and the railway corridor (see below) to the south-east, the 
mountains are under 3,250 ft. in height, with well-wooded sides and 
many permanent streams. This district is composed partly of mica 
schists and is better peopled than the neighbouring mountains, 
most of the villages lying in the valleys. The Platanid gap, which' 
separates the Boz from the Chal Dag or Karsf mountains, continues 
the trend of the Angitis gorge to the plain of the river N&tos. It 
rises to a summit altitude of only 985 ft. and is of great importance as 
a railway route. 

The Chal Dag 

The Chal Dag is a plateau with its summit ridges climbing 
gradually from about 3,250 ft. in the south to 3,900 ft, in the north. 
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These broad ridges are pitted with small cultivated depressions, 
floored with red soil, while in the north-east at Lekdni there is a 
large polje , or flat-floored depression, some 4 sq. miles in area and 
2,300 above sea level. Here, water lies in temporary lakes and 
nourishes an oasis with green meadows. The former beech and oak 
forests have mostly been reduced by animals and woodmen to dense 
bush, but they still remain on the eastern slopes. Deep valleys 
dissect the plateau, giving access to the many villages, that stand 
between 1,600 and 2,600 ft., and utilize spring water emerging at 
the outcrop of the underlying schists. The settlements are marked 
by lines of tobacco fields with red-soil and before the exchange they 
were peopled entirely by Turks. The colonization by Greeks was 
not a success ; thus in fifteen villages the 10,779 Turks of 1913 had 
been replaced in 1928 by only 3,670 Greeks and consequently much 
land has reverted to nature. 

The Plain of DrAma, and KavAlla (Region Eio) 
Physical Characteristics 

This structural basin has received the waters and the detritus of 
the surrounding mountains, first in a lake that filled the basin, and 
later upon its drying floor : hence the wide-spread alluvial fans 
of the hill-foot, especially in the north, and the vast marshes of the 
southern area. The surrounding mountains have risen progressively 
and there is evidence that even now the plain continues to sink 
relatively to these. The greater movements were no doubt marked 
by earthquakes, and the account of St. Paul’s experience at Philippi 
(Filippoi) is probably the most widely read record of any seismic 
disturbance ; this site is on the eastern boundary fault at the foot of 
the Chal Dag. 

Land Utilization 

Apart from the vicinity of Filippoi the favoured part of the plain 
has always been the northern half, and it includes the finest and most 
productive tobacco land in Europe. The settlements here and the 
farming system still bear the imprint of Turkish times and, as in the 
plain of Strimon, the upper edges contain the old free villages and 
the best tobacco land, while the lower and flatter ground was formerly 
the domain of the tchiflik. The whole of this northern plain was 
peopled by Turks and Bulgars, and many of the latter remained 
under the terms of the voluntary exchange with Bulgaria (see vol. I, 
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pp. 369-78). Thus the aspect of the marginal villages has changed 
but little, new red-roofed houses of the refugees simply being added 
to the older, stone-built and flat-roofed dwellings about the central 
market place. The tctuflik villages of the lower land, however, have 
been replaced by new settlements built on a grid plan. At the hill- 
foot the stony soil is under grain or is left for pasture ; next follows 
a zone of red loam in which tobacco is the main crop and, even if it 
does not take first place in area, it dominates the work of field and 
village; finally, the flatter land, liable in the past to partial in¬ 
undation, is devoted to cereals and to pasture. A similar arrange¬ 
ment of village and cultivation marks the edges of the southern plain 
as well, including, on its eastern side, the terrace land that narrows 
toward the Platania.gap. In 1937 almost one-third of the cultivated 
area in the nomos was given over to tobacco (another third being 
under wheat), and the proportion on the best land is, of course, 
much higher. The yield was 98,000 quintals and the value 712 
million drachmas. Climate, soil and imparted skill combine in 
this remarkable production. A considerable crop of olives seems to 
indicate a milder winter climate than in the nomos of Serrai where 
very few are grown. 

The elimination of the swamps of the southern plain as one of the 
chief malarial districts in Greece was the main project of recent 
engineering operations, but in addition 16 sq. miles have been 
protected from periodic inundation and a further 46 sq. miles have 
now improved drainage (Plate 56). These projects depend upon 
the manipulation of the bottle neck, i.e. the entrance to the Angitis 
canyon (Plate 57), and also upon the works on the lower St rim on. 
The great gain in agricultural land was intended to benefit the settlers 
who had made little of their occupation of surrounding districts, 
especially those of the high country to the north and east. It is clear 
that the drained marshes of Filippoi, like the Akhinos land, will 
eventually provide that rarity in Greece, permanently damp soil, 
while elsewhere the risk of saline incrustation will be eliminated. In 
1928 the average density of population on this plain, including 
Dr&ma, was 337 per sq. mile. 

It seems natural that eastern Makedhonia should possess two 
related towns, one inland and dependent on the wealth of the basin, 
the other acting as the seaport. This has always been the case, but 
Drabescus, the Byzantine ancestor of Dr&ma, was not the inland 
capital, since Philippi had flourished under that name from 358 B.c., 
and as a Thasian town, Krenides, for at least 500 years before that. 



Plate 55. Sidhirdka«tron and the ri\er Krushovitis 
The view shows the river, with manv small branches at low water m summer, 
entering the Strimbn plain. The river separates the town from its irrigated 
gardens. The Krousia mountains are concealed bv the dust-haze prevalent in 
summer. 



Plate 56. The plain of Drama 
The view' show's drainage works in the marshes of Filippoi. 
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Plate 57. The plain of Drama from the entrance of the Angitis canyon 
Behind the limestone ridge, in the foreground, is Hat alluvial land backed by a low 
terrace ; the mountains beyond are concealed by haze. At this place the pumping 
station for the drainage of the southern plain has since been erected. 



Plate 58. The old town and Turkish castle at Kavalla 
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Only, at its final disappearance about 1750 did Drama take its place. 
Neapolis which later became Kavalla, the port of Krenides and 
Philippi, occupied a very significant position in the Roman Empire 
as the most easterly good port on the Greek mainland, with a short 
passage to Asia Minor. Thus it resembled the present Brindisi in 
relation to the Suez Canal. It was, presumably, owing to its 
proximity to Asia Minor that St. Paul landed here and made the 
first European conversions at Philippi, while the reputed origin of 
the name Kav&lla, curious in a seaport, was the practice of crusading 
knights to leave their horses here on embarkation. These towns 
were also related, from Roman times, to the course of the great road 
from Thessaloniki which passed along the eastern edge of the plain 
and which was controlled by Philippi at a defile between mountain 
and swamp ; then, like the modern road, it crossed the terminal 
spurs of the Sfmvolon to Neapolis, before following the inner edge 
of the Thracian plains. The economic position is now different, 
for Drama is on the railway while Kavalla is not ; and the merchants 
of the inland town tend to exploit this advantage at the expense of 
the port. Of Philippi there remain only scattered ruins, but enough 
to indicate its former splendour founded upon the rich gold field of 
antiquity. The nearby village of Rdhcha, howe\er, has been re¬ 
named Krinldhes after the colony of Thasian miners. Many have 
searched for the sources of the gold with little success ; the lodes 
presumably were in the mica-schist underlying the marble of 
Chal Dag. 

The site of Drama, like that of the prosperous villages along the 
northern edge of the plain, commands a group of alluvial fans where 
a powerful spring emerges from the limestone. With increasing 
importance the town has expanded from a closely built centre in the 
Turkish style to suburbs on the grid plan. Its population of over 
29,000 is more than double that of 1913. Drdma, while a military 
and administrative centre, is above all a tobacco market. 

KavAlla, like many ancient Mediterranean ports, occupies a 
promontory site. Its acropolis is a Turkish fortress, built on older 
foundations, and it crowns the granite hill that is joined to the 
mainland by flat ground (Plate 58). Around it clusters the old 
oriental town, while on the low ground and the lower mainland 
slopes is the commercial town adjoining the harbour. Here are 
the market, the cigarette factories and, rearing gaunt windowless 
walls from the harbour, the tobacco warehouses. In 1913 Kavdlla 
had 23,000 inhabitants, of whom 5,000 lived by tobacco. In 1928 
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the population had grown to nearly 50,000 by the influx of refugees, 
and the newly built quarters range along the hillsides both east and 
west. The economic position of the town as mistress of the tobacco 
trade, exporting from a quarter to a third of the Greek product, may 
well be considered precarious in view of the fluctuations in price of 
the leaf. In recent years these prices have been determined by the 
great importing Arms, chiefly in Germany and the United States. 
The port facilities of KavAlla are described in vol. II, pp. 266-9. 

The Trans-N£stos Mountains of MakedhonIa and DhitikI 
ThrAki (Region Eii) 

The Trans-N6stos mountains of Makedhonla form a physical unit 
with the mountains of Dhitikf Thr&ki, extending in unbroken line 
along the Bulgarian frontier to the valley of the Evros (Maritsa). 
The Nestos, though only in its lower course the boundary between 
Makedhonla and Dhitikl Thraki is a serious barrier to communica¬ 
tions, since it flows in impassable canyons except in the small basin 
of Paran6stion. At this point the railway that has followed the 
Korpillon defile crosses the river. The boundary between the two 
provinces, leaving the Nestos where it enters the plain, runs almost 
due north to join the Bulgarian frontier at its southern salient on 
Mount Koula. West of this line the inhabitants were either Turks or 
Bulgars, the majority of the latter being Moslems and named Pomaks 
(see vol. I, pp. 355-6). Thus the result of the Convention of 
Lausanne was the complete evacuation of this western district in 
contrast with the mountains east of the line where the similar 
population remained, as they were entitled to do. The resulting 
differences in agricultural methods and densities of population 
makes it necessary to subdivide the region into : 

The Trans-Nest os Mountains of Makedhonla 

The Mountains of Dhitikl Thrdki 

The Trans-Nestos Mountains of Makedhonla 

The Greek frontier reaches its most northerly point (41 0 33') 
in the mountains about 12 miles beyond its crossing of the river 
N6stos, and from there it follows the watershed of the Rodhdpi 
mountains to a point north of Alexandroupolis, some 90 miles distant 
in a straight line. This watershed divides the tributaries of the 
upper fivros (Maritsa) from the rivers flowing directly to the Aegean, 
but the physical features on the two slopes are similar, for they are 
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those of the greatest single massif of ancient crystalline rocks in the 
Balkan Peninsula, the larger part being in Bulgaria. 

A view northwards from the Boz of Drama shows a wilderness of 
dome-like summits and intricate valleys largely swathed in beech 
woods, and satisfies the observer at once that it has few of the features 
typical of Makedhonia. Instead of the alternation of scarped 
mountain and enclosed basin, there is the monotony of subdued 
relief with wide accordance of summit levels and many small rolling 
plateaux. These remnants of worn surfaces rise northwards to 
heights exceeding 5,900 ft. on the frontier ; the whole district, 
however, is deeply etched by a maze of valleys. The nomenclature 
of these features seems to be uncertain owing to the almost complete 
change of population ; and it is in this demographic aspect that the 
difference from the mountains of Dhitiki Thraki chiefly lies. The 
Moslems, long settled in these mountain woodlands, had become 
completely adapted to their environment, cultivating small areas 
around the villages in suitable crops, making use of various nut 
trees and growing other fruits ; but principally they depended upon 
their flocks for saleable goods. The Settlement Commission wished 
to establish some 10,000 families of Greek refugees in place of the 
evacuated population ; but whatever the number actually introduced 
only a minority remained after a few years. Their failure to adapt 
themselves to a new environment seems to have been due partly to the 
fact that there were no old inhabitants to pass on local knowledge. 
Moreover, many of the small villages had fallen into ruin and the 
fields had become overgrown before their arrival. In the higher 
northern area the nearness of the frontier probably engendered a 
feeling of insecurity, and above all the inaccessibility of the villages 
was disliked by the newcomers. Thus the settlement did not 
succeed and the total population of this large district shows a great 
decline from that of the previous period. In the meantime the 
vacant land benefitted one element, the Vlachs, who were able to 
feed their flocks with little restriction. Over this broad mountainous 
area of some 700 sq. miles there is an average population of only 13 
per sq. mile, although in the more accessible basin of Paran^stion 
the density rises to 65 per sq. mile. 

The Mountains of Dhitiki Thraki 

Although the Rodhopi is so strongly contrasted with much of 
. Makedhonia, detailed survey has shown that there is one physical 
feature common to both—the directions imparted to the rivers by 
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structural causes. Thus the rUain rivers, instead of running at 
right angles to the watershed, flow south-south-east, while many 
tributaries run from east to west, from east-north-east to west- 
south-west, or in the reverse directions, just as they do in Makedhonfa. 
The three principal rivers reaching the plain of Dhitiki Thr&ki are 
the N6stps, coming as the Mesta from Bulgaria, the Eskej6 emerging 
from the mountains at Xdnthi, and the Kuru emerging at Polianthos. 
The general south-eastward course of the main streams has probably 
been imparted to them by warping of the plateau surface, but to 
complicate this it seems that while the whole of the Rodhdpi block 
rose in height the parts near the fractures that delimit the southern 
edge were thrust upwards more rapidly. Two results of this are, 
first, that the plains are overlooked by abrupt fault-scarps which are 
continuous for 50 miles from the Gulf of Kavdlla, and secondly, that 
the rivers reach the plain through narrow gorges, those of the lower 
N^stos and lower Kuril being respectively over 10 and 6 miles long. 
The railway was driven through the former only at the expense of 
several tunnels (see Plate 59 and vol. I, Plate 10). 

In the mountains that contain the drainage basin of the Eskeje 
and the Kuril, a rough triangle of some 3,000 sq. miles* the interior 
consists partly of decomposed granite which shows up in yellow 
patches where the vegetation is broken. It has been more fully 
eroded by the many streams than the southern heights, and while 
still generally wooded with beech, juniper and oak, the trees are 
usually pollarded, and there are many clearings. The Moslem 
peasants live here as their ancestors have done for centuries. Cultiva¬ 
tion is carefully carried out, often upon walled terraces, with tobacco 
accompanying the varied fruit trees and subsistence crops of rye and 
maize; stock include many cattle with the more numerous sheep 
and goats. Scattered farms are common and the villages, although 
lacking in plan, generally cluster around the simple mosques. The 
market and geometric centre is Ekhlnos, with 1,900 inhabitants, on 
the Kurd about half way from Xdnthi to the frontier, and on one of 
the three roads that cross the Rodhopi. The road has little traffic 
and follows the Kuru to its source before descending to Raikovo in 
Bulgaria. 

Immediately east of the Kuru the frontier approaches to within 
6 miles of the southern plain and for the next 18 miles the natural 
features offer little military protection to Greece. At first, the 
Kartil mountains rise to 4,862 ft., east of which a road leads directly 
north from Komotini to the Balkan Turesi Pass at some 2,300 ft. 




Plate 59. The lower gorge of the river Xestos 

The \iew’ show’s the ri\er emerging from the gorge cut in crystalline limestone The bridge is that of the coastal 
road ; the railway enters the first tunnel in the background. 
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Plate 60. The town of Xanthi 

The view is from the west and shows the lower part of the old town. The river 
Eskeje is crossed by the railway on the farther bridge. The refugee quarters are 
off the view on the right. 



Plate 61. The upper part of Xanthi, from the south-east 
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All this narrow mountain zone, with short streams on crystalline 
rocks, suffers from drought ; the forest has been decimated and the 
bush-covered slopes support only a small population. Farther east, 
however, the highland spreads out and forms a large plateau, 
dissected by intricate valley systems which divide it into roughly 
equal areas, and which drain it to north, south, east and west. The 
central part, culminating at 3,402 ft. is named Boukati Dag, but there 
are many other local names. To the south-west the plateau is 
linked by lower hills to the coastal ridge of Choban Dag which 
extends westwards from near Alexandroupolis (Dedeagach) to 
Mount fsmaros. This last ridge rises steeply from the shore to 
2,224 ft. and maintains an altitude of over 1,600 ft. for 9 miles to the 
north-west (see p. 152). 

The whole of the highland thus delimited belongs structurally 
to the Rodhopi massif, and is composed mainly of igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. But in several parts Tertiary volcanics cover 
considerable areas, especially trachyte and andesite similar to those 
found in Samothraki, Limnos and Imroz. Indeed the structure 
of Samothraki (sqe p. 376) has been closely compared with that of the 
neighbouring mainland, and the sea between them, now mostly from 
20 to 40 fathoms deep, covers the foundered surface that recently 
joined the two. 

The central part of the plateau is largely covered with deciduous 
forest of beech, oak and chestnut, or open woodland in which the 
only houses are the shepherds' huts, either of the Vlachs or the 
villagers themselves ; large flocks spend the summer in the more 
open parts of the woodland. The real settlements, with greater 
clearings, are near the edges of the plateau. In aspect and economy 
they resemble those described in the mountains farther west, since 
the population is predominantly Turkish and long settled. Few 
villages number more than 400 inhabitants and only two have over 
1,000, of which one is the only Greek refugee village in the district. 
Throughout the whole plateau there are few roads of any kind, 
though bridle paths are numerous ; the plateau is, therefore, remote 
from progressive influences and its conservative people would 
doubtless prefer to keep it so. 

The Plain of DhitikI ThrAki (Region E12) 

From the Gulf of Kavdlla the plain extends eastwards for 56 miles, 
but it is almost severed by the lagoon or lake of Vistonfs and Porto 

G. H. (Greece, V. iii) io 
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Ldgo Bay into two nearly equal parts. Each possesses one con¬ 
siderable town, Xdnthi to the west and Komotinl (Gumuljfna) to 
the east, which are situated symmetrically in relation to the lagoon 
and the hill foot. As in so many cases, this lowland may be described 
literally as a ‘ sunkenland/ but to what depth the block, once con¬ 
tinuous with the Rod hop i, has subsided is not known. A well-bore 
reaching 722 ft. below sea level east of the lagoon revealed only 
weak deposits, the lowest being sea-sand. The north-north-west 
axis of the lagoon probably marks a zone of subsidence somewhat 
greater than has occurred on its flanks. Thus the outline of the plain 
is substantially the result of crustal movement, though the work of 
waves has smoothed the outline of the shore. The Ndstos alone 
among the rivers has built out to sea, but it is not responsible for the 
whole of the projection towards Thdsos ; other rivers reach the 
coast only intermittently, while the Eskejd brings no water to the 
lagoon and the Kuni is merely a trickle, except during flood. While 
all the streams from the mountains have added their quota of 
deposits to the plain, their water sinks from the surface ; thus under¬ 
ground water is widespread and on the lower land is easily tapped in 
wells, many of which are artesian in character. The deposits 
building the plain have been warped and certain harder beds remain 
as zones of somewhat hilly ground, while elsewhere broad hollows 
tend to be waterlogged. For more detailed description, it is con¬ 
venient to divide the lowland into : 

The Western Plain 

The Vistonls Lagoon 

The Eastern Plain 


The Western Plain 

The eastern shore of the Gulf of Kavdlla, to Keramotf Bay, projects 
at right angles from the hill foot; sandbars screen lagoons and 
make it smooth, but its trend is probably due to fracture, for it is 
aligned with part of the Thdsos coast and is parallel to a large fault 
in the island. The straight shore is succeeded by the curve of 
Keramotf Bay, with flanking sandspits that give some protection 
to the anchorage. Beyond this and the strait between Keramotf 
and Thasopoula island the real delta of the Ndstos begins; in 
antiquity the river mouth was some 9 miles farther east, close to 
Cape Baloustra. All this coast, like the delta itself, is intensely 
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malarial. The villages, therefore, are well inland, except for 
Kerartiotl, and, at the western end, the new village of Nia KarvAli 
was founded, despite official warnings, by Anatolian refugees who 
later suffered severe mortality. The inland villages, though 
healthier, also have a bad reputation for malaria, and the largest, 
Khrisoupolis (Sari Sabdn), was the place to which the last Sultan 
was wont to banish political prisoners. Yet the new population in 
most villages was larger than the number of the previous Moslem 
inhabitants. In spite of the exchange, the aspect of the places has 
altered little, and the use of the land not at all, for the Turks had 
developed their agriculture here, as across the Nestos in Dhitikf 
Thrdki, with the chief aim of producing the finest tobacco, and 
Greek refugees, mostly with knowledge of its culture, have con¬ 
tinued the practice. Thus there is the same sequence of villages 
and farm types from hill foot to plain as on the eastern plain. The 
lowest fields and the swamps form the winter pasture of the Vlach 
shepherds, while the thickets and reed beds are the haunts of 
myriads of birds. The population west of the Nestos numbers 
13,000 and the density is 135 per sq. mile. 

Along the 7 miles of foothills, between the Nestos and Xdnthi, 
there are nine villages of great interest to connoisseurs of oriental 
tobacco, since between them they produce from 500 to 700 tons of 
the very finest quality of leaf, the ‘ Xanthi-yaka ’ of commerce. 
The mountain slopes are of limestone and the fine red soil with 
stony detritus, as well as the slope and exposure, give the best con¬ 
ditions for the crop. Presumably the growers, all Turkish except 
in one new village, have special skill, for physical factors are very 
similar both farther west and east. Just below, and on less steep 
and stony fields, * Xanthi-kuchiik-yaka 9 is grown, of very good 
quality, but not so valuable as the * Xanthf-yaka 9 ; throughout the 
upper edge of the plain, tobacco is almost a mono-culture but it 
takes up less of the lower and moister land. With the tobacco 
fields, the striking features of the landscape are, first, the old irregular 
Turkish villages with gardens, fruit trees and mosques, in marked 
contrast with the bare and severely utilitarian Greek refugee settle¬ 
ments, built on the grid plan ; secondly, the considerable stretches 
of arid grassland on the higher parts of the plain, fit only for pasture ; 
and thirdly, perhaps, the number of storks—on their nests on the 
housetops or hopefully following behind the plough. These birds 
have always had protection from the Turks as killers of snakes and 
other vermin. 
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The settlement of some 11,000 refugees on farms in this part of 
the plain was not easy. At the hill foot, land was expensive and 
mostly cultivated ; farther from the hills the higher ground lacked 
sufficient water. It was found possible, however, to settle many in 
the areas alternately damp in winter and dry in summer by extending 
the old villages, most of which are on land of this kind. The lowest 
land was tchiflik domain, very damp and malarial, but good for 
cattle and buffaloes and for some crops. Here then, the new 
villages are found, built upon such hillocks as rise above flood level, 
and usually on the sites of the tchifliki. Thus the population on 
the whole is more evenly spread on the plain than it was in Turkish 
times. It numbers, east of the Ndstos, 36,000, with a density of 
148 per sq. mile. 

The low bluff of Cape Baloustra was occupied in very early 
times by a large rectangular town of unknown origin but certainly 
destroyed by the Thracians and rebuilt as the Ionian colony of 
Abdera; this possessed great commercial importance, but later 
under Macedon it declined, chiefly for political reasons ; a con¬ 
tributory cause may well have been malaria, of which there is 
literary evidence. Under Byzantium the small town of Polystylon 
occupied the same site, but now little of either town remains visible. 
The name Avdhira, however, has been given to the nearest village, 
3 miles inland on high ground. The local Turkish capital was 
Yenije, situated half-way from Xdnthi to Vistonfs and long the 
centre of the tobacco trade, although in a malarial locality. It is 
now simply a large village named Yenisaia, and with its 1,800 
inhabitants has yielded place to the healthier Xdnthi. 

The Byzantine town of Xanthea grew up beneath a fortress on a 
crag, built to defend the exit from the Eskejd defile that was re¬ 
peatedly used by invaders from Bulgaria. In Turkish times it was 
a mere village and was mainly a healthy summer resort for the 
people of Yenije. However, the place was clearly marked for 
dominance in the district; possessing spring water, a well-drained 
site on the river fan, and finally, standing on the obvious bridge 
point for the railway. So gradually, the business and the cigarette 
factories of Yenije were moved there (Plates 60 and 61). Xdnthi 
now has some 36,000 inhabitants of whom one-third are Moslem. 
The old oriental centre clusters round the market places and adjoins 
the quarter built about 1900, more in the European style, mainly for 
Moslem refugees from Bulgaria. Beyond these quarters lie the 
monotonous gridded streets of the latest Greek immigrants, more 
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than doubling the extent of the town, which gained over 17,000 
people by the settlement. 


The Vistonis Lagoon 

The Vistonis Lagoon must be regarded as an awkward interloper 
in the life of the plain since it is inaccessible from the sea, it interrupts 
land traffic except by two narrow passages, and its shores form a 
hot-bed of malaria. For all this, however, the valuable fisheries 
provide an important compensation. The combination of features 
bringing this about are unique. The fish are caught in the narrow 
and islet-studded gap between the sandspits that is bridged by the 
main X&nthi-Komotini road. In these shallow passages fixed traps 
of woven reeds are erected from October to February. When the 
fresh-water affluents of the lagoon dry up in spring, sea water enters 
and with it huge quantities of young fish of several species. In the 
rich feeding ground of shallow warm water, growth is rapid, and 
the only toll of the fish is that taken by the numerous herons and 
pelicans of the marshes. Then, in November, the passage of the 
first deep depression produces the weather sequence that leads to 
the capture of the fish. Strong south winds drive in sea water, 
raising the level of the lagoon and also bringing heavy rain to the 
mountains ; turgid floods follow, together with cold northerly 
wind, and these combine to drive the fish to the strait, and their 
death. With the sea fish there come also large carp which have 
lurked in the fresher water of the marshes during the summer. 
Finally, Vistonfs is an important source of eels for the German 
market from December to March when the home supply ceases 
there. The eels are caught either as they swim seawards at night 
or attempt to return at dawn. Their further fate is the result of 
Teutonic organization ; stored alive until ordered, they travel by 
rail in special tank wagons to Germany. During the winter eels 
are also taken by shepherds from Bulgaria, using spears and salting 
the catch. The profits of all these fisheries are shared between 
the Athos monastery of Vatop^dhi and the government, and the 
average seasonal catch amounts to some 12,500 cwt. of fish. 


The Eastern Plain 

The eastern plain differs from the western chiefly in the absence 
of large rivers and in the high coastal hills which dominate part of 
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it; this eastern area, which is shaped like a horseshoe, has a separate 
drainage system, sending one permanent river—the Filiourf— 
directly to the sea. The upper margin is for the most part quite 
different, since the straight fault-scarp that forms the abrupt 
mountain edge in the west comes to an end north of Komotinl; 
in its place, around the horseshoe, is a zone of terrace land composed 
of conglomerates and weaker Tertiary sediments which merges 
more gradually into the higher slopes of crystalline rocks. The 
western half of this plain, however, mirrors the features of the 
Xinthi plain in general, except for the coast where several small 
islands have been tied to the mainland and to each other by wave- 
built bars that enclose lagoons ; those nearest to P6rto Ligo are 
used for the evaporation of salt. The sea bottom also shelves more 
steeply than farther west. 

Prior to the Balkan Wars, the aspect of the plain was thoroughly 
oriental, in many respects recalling Anatolia. Much of it consisted 
of large estates, and while the tckifliki themselves and the Turkish 
villages were, and still are, picturesque in their tree-girt irregularity, 
much land was uncultivated save at considerable intervals. The 
semi-waste land, now greatly reduced, led to the erroneous im¬ 
pression that a steppe climate prevailed, and this was enhanced by 
the use of the camel as a beast of burden. Camels, though still 
used, will doubtless soon disappear, but during the war of 1916-18 
about 250,000 of them are said to have been employed in army 
transport in western Thrace. 

As in the plain of Xanthi, the land formerly little used was the 
highest, i.e. where water was lacking, so that the Settlement Com¬ 
mission, as a prelude to establishing some 17,000 immigrants, had 
to undertake the boring of many deep wells, again partly artesian, 
which gave much purer water than the shallow wells elsewhere. 
Then the settlers in the lower land had to be placed in old villages 
or in new ones in the malarial parts ; and hence arose the same 
sharp contrast already noted on the other plain, that of the bare 
new refugee * diceboards ’ with the old homesteads that seem to fit 
into the landscape; it is the English * bungaloid growth ’ of the 
1920’s in acute form. More fundamental, however, is the change 
in the land itself: fallow land has virtually disappeared, for intensive 
farming is essential where the new inhabitants have to live from 
small holdings, and, over most of the plain, mosaics of cultivated 
strips penetrate the land of the Turks which shows little sign of 
agricultural change. The exception is the north-west comer, from 
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the hill foot to the Pdrto Lago-Komotinl road, where refugees 
found practically no place, and this again includes the best tobacco 
land. In general the effect of these changes upon crop production 
has been, first, to increase the growing of wheat, a winter crop, as 
compared with those grown in summer in the fields subject to 
flooding, i.e. maize, barley, rye, and sesame, and secondly, to 
extend viticulture and to reintroduce cotton, both under government 
supervision. The agriculture of the terrace-land round the eastern 
bay of the plain shows minor variations from that of the smoother 
area. Much of this ground possesses very good black soil, which, 
however, is underlain by an unusual hard-pan that inhibits the 
growth of fruit trees. The population of the eastern plain, some 
35,000, is nearly equal to that of the plain of Xanthi, but the density 
is much lower, 116 as compared with 148 per sq. mile. 

Komotinl, like Xdnthi, must have been founded in connexion 
with the fortress which guarded a route over the Rodhopi; but the 
ruins of the acropolis are here 5 miles from the town, which is well 
away from the hill foot. In this case the Byzantine concern was 
partly the pass of Balkan Turesi; but doubtless the town, then as 
now, was the market for the plain, and the old walls are still seen 
adjoining the business quarter. The Turks gave the place a typical 
oriental character, naming it Gumuljina, extending it on both 
banks of the intermittent river Bokloutzd, and converting churches 
into mosques. During the nineteenth century and especially with 
the coming of the railway, the town was greatly extended on the 
European pattern, both east and west, to house increased Greek and 
other elements, while the business centre was also altered. Finally, 
three separate refugee suburbs were added on the grid plan to 
house the 10,000 new arrivals who brought the population up to 
over 31,000, of whom half were Greek. This extension has rendered 
the water supply somewhat inadequate. Komotinf is the capital of 
Dhitiki Thraki and of the Rodhopi norms (see vol. II, pp. 385-6). 
The proximity of the frontier made it a garrison town, and but for 
the arrival of the refugees this relation to the frontier would have 
retarded its growth ; under Turkish rule the trading region of 
Gumuljina extended far over the Rodhopi. Today it remains the 
local market for crops and stock, and there are woollen and leather 
manufacturers in the town ; the railway encourages the use of 
Alexandroupolis as its sea port. 

The railway and main road leading south-eastwards from Komo- 
tini diverge and meet again before entering the defile through the 
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coastal range of Choban Dag to Alexandroupolis, but from the 
comer of the plain a new road also leads directly over the summit 
to Makri. The Chdban, though a somewhat broken range of hills, 
is yet a climatic divide, as is evident from the vegetation. The 
northern and gentler slope has only the humble cover of phrygana 
type and Kermes oak, while the steep seaward face is clad in luxuriant 
maquis, and the villages of this outlying riviera are surrounded 
by fruit trees of many kinds, and especially olives. Among the 
,existing place-names, Maronia, Mesimvrfa and Makri are those of 
classical towns famous for their wines ; and the people of this 
southern slope have always been Greek. The vineyards which, 
like those of most of northern Greece, suffered from phylloxera 
during the wars, were recently being reconstituted. It would seem 
likely that this coast in the future will be a winter resort for people 
from colder Balkan lands, as Yalta in the Crimea is for the Russians ; 
the fine view of Samothraki is an added attraction, and even in 
summer the strong sea breeze mitigates the heat. The neighbouring 
town of Alexandroupolis, however, would not belong to the group 
since it lies on the margin of another malarial region, the fivros 
marshes. 


The Eastern Frontier Zone (Region E13) 

Physical Characteristics 

By the attainment of the £vros or Maritsa frontier in 1922, 
Greek territory came to include a portion of the greatest lowland 
in the Balkan Peninsula and, within it, the important bifurcation of 
routes at the elbow of the river. But the strategic point, the ancient 
fortress town of Edirne or Adrianople, was withheld from Greece 
and remains Turkish. Thus a tongue of Greece extends north¬ 
wards over the end of the Rodhdpi, and so includes a tract of the 
country most typical of Eastern Thrace and Bulgarian Rumelia. 
This comprises low, rolling, and largely treeless hills composed of 
soft sediments of Tertiary and later age, and many valleys often 
with a strip of flat floor, apt to be marshy for half the year ; the hills 
may be likened in general to the chalk downs of England. The 
simple pattern of the valleys is evidence of the geological youth of 
the drainage system ; and the fivros valley itself, below Edirne, 
dates only from the foundering of the land blocks that produced 
the North Aegean Basin. The presence of a hot spring with a spa 
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at Loutrds, midway between Alexandroupolis and Ferrai, doubtless 
indicates the fracture that prepared this southerly course for the 
river. 

It is owing to the structural origin of the gap between the Rodhopi 
and the hills bordering the Gulf of Saros that the Evros has not 
succeeded in building a salient delta. As it is, the river sand and 
mud have built up the narrowing depression, while the straight 
15-mile line, from Alexandroupolis to the sea cliff 7 miles south of 
Enez, approximates to the one-fathom line. 

The Evros receives its last main tributary at a point about 20 miles 
directly north-east of its mouth, the distance by river being much 
longer ; this is the Ergene, draining Eastern Thrace. Some 5 miles 
below the confluence the river is crossed by the last road bridge 
leading from P6plos to Ipsala, and forthwith begins to distribute its 
waters, meandering freely on an ever widening deltaic plain which 
at high flood disappears almost entirely under water. Above the 
Ergene confluence the Evros swings from side to side on a flood 
plain from 1 to 2 miles wide. Farther upstream there are many 
swampy tracts between one or other edge of the flood plain and the 
river bank which, as is usual in such rivers, has been raised by 
flood deposits. Moreover, in a reach of 17 miles there are, during 
floods, three parallel rivers instead of a single channel; this stretch 
lies north of the bridge of the Istanbul railway, east of Dhidhimo- 
tikhon, up to the frontier near Edirne. Thus the Evros is a real 
barrier to communications, for it is the high water state which 
affects the emplacement of roads and bridges ; yet in most summers 
there are periods when the river may be forded at several points. 
It also forms a suitable frontier, though in detail there may be doubt 
about the boundary, since the main channel, especially in the lower 
reaches, changes its course. Two major right bank tributaries of 
the Evros are the Kizfl and the larger Ardhas. The Kizfl, from the 
point where it ceases to be the Greek boundary with Bulgaria, turns 
from its northward mountain course and flows east-south-east to 
Dhidhimdtikhon on the Evros, for the last 9 miles on a flood plain 
of its own making. The Ardhas, on the other hand, has no plain 
normally subject to inundation ; this river, on leaving the mountains 
and crossing the frontier, spreads out upon a very broad sandy bed 
which is slightly sunk in the floor of its flat valley, a cultivated plain 
with a greatest width of 5 miles. 
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Land Utilization 

The wooded mountain and plateau land that terminates the 
Rodhdpi and separates the plain of Komotini from the fivros has 
already been described (see p. 145). As a whole it has only a small 
population, but in the north-eastern valleys leading to the fivros 
this was not always the case. Here, depopulation was a result of the 
Second Balkan War, when the Bulgars in 1913 destroyed numerous 
villages. Twenty years later there had been no considerable 
reconstruction and the highlands west of Souflion remained 
for the most part as the summer haunt of shepherds and charcoal 
burners. 

By far the most distinctive country in the nomds of fivros is the 
large expanse of hill slopes, partly wooded but mostly open down- 
land, which lies between the forested mountains and the flood plain 
of the fivros. Although it corresponds in some ways to the terrace 
lands of the basins of Makedhonia it is much more extensive than 
any of these, much less torn by gullies and less liable to ruin by 
torrents. This district has been noted for a hundred years at least 
for the continuity and excellence of-its agriculture. It is particularly 
adapted by both climate and soil to cereal cultivation, but great 
attention is also paid to other crops including fruit trees in many 
varieties which are planted in open order among the fields. The 
mulberry predominates in the district between Souflion and 
Dhidhimdtikhon, since this is a great source of silk and the most 
productive in Greece ; moreover, the area has long been occupied 
by Greeks. The success of this old industry is evidence not only 
of the care devoted to it but also of the abundance of damp soil in 
the valleys and of the warmth of the air in April and May, bringing 
on the leaves to feed the growing caterpillars. The yield of leaves 
for the nomds in 1937 was 21,300 tons and the weight of cocoons 
over 400 tons. Wheat fields, however, dominate the landscape, 
occupying two-fifths of the agricultural land, followed by maize and 
barley; tobacco, on the other hand, is unimportant. The nomoi 
of fivros and the Rodhdpi have about the same number of cattle, 
grey beasts like those common on the Russian steppe, but in fivros 
their condition is notably better, doubtless on account of the pastures 
of the flood plain. 

This region was the first to receive the flood of refugees who 
crossed the land frontier and, while many had later to be directed 
farther west, large numbers remained to swell the population of 
some fifty villages or towns. The single new town (as opposed to 
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villages) in all northern Greece is N6a Orestids, founded with over 
3,000 inhabitants on the railway midway between Edirne and 
Dhidhimdtikhon, a challenge to the importance of the latter and an 
offset to the old Orestids or Karagach at the bridgehead of the 
former. These towns, as well as SoufUon and Fdrrai, stand well 
above the flood level of the fivros, on or above the terrace that 
carries the railway and the road. They are occupied mainly by 
farmers but have urban functions, and SoufUon has two silk-spinning 
mills. The town, as the centre of the silk trade, has long been 
Greek, and in 1911 had over 10,000 inhabitants ; it suffered however 
from the placing of the frontier at its door and declined seriously, 
so that in 1928 it had less than 8,000 people. Dhidhimdtikhon 
clusters round the ruins of a Byzantine fortress that crowns a rock 
above the river Kfzil, and was the residence of successive emperors 
and Sultans. But its glory has departed, and the life of the town, 
with nearly 9,000 inhabitants (mainly Greek), does not seem to be 
greatly affected by the advantage it possesses in relation to routes. 
Here, the main road up the Evros sends a branch along the Kfzil 
valley to join the Bulgarian roads of the Arda (Ardhas) basin, while 
6 miles to the east a road-bridge crosses the Evros ; it is also near 
to the junction town of Pithion on the Istanbul railway. 

Ferrai, the smallest of the towns, is built on a hillside overlooking 
the flood plain of the lower Evros. Under the Turks it possessed 
some administrative importance and for a time it had a commercial 
advantage over Dedeagach (Alexandroupolis). While the railway 
from Edirne reached Dedeagach, the line afterwards built from 
Thessaloniki did not at first do so, since, in order to avoid the coast 
for military reasons, it penetrated the Iren defile with but two short 
tunnels and then turned into the hills, and with steep gradients 
reached the Evros at Ferrai. In the war of 1916-18 the Bulgars 
seem to have expelled the Greek population of Fdrrai and by 1928, 
even after the refugee settlement, the population was still under 
3,000. Alexandroupolis is built on the grid plan at the western 
edge of the deltaic fan of an intermittent stream. It owes its growth 
to the railway which first reached it from Edirne in 1872. Its 
population of over 14,000 was mainly Greek in 1928. It is a seaport 
without a natural harbour, and the roadstead is exposed to all but 
northerly winds (see vol. II, pp. 269-72). The commercial function 
of the port, apart from a slight but regular coastal traffic, is the 
export of grain in August and September to other Greek ports. 
In the future, with an artificial harbour, with happier international 
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relations, and with a large extension of its hinterland, Alexandroupolis 
probably will play a much greater part in the trade of the Aegean. 

The hilly section of the northern salient of this region has a 
population of 36,000, the majority occupying the valleys of the 
Ardhas and Kizil. The inhabitants of the Evros valley and the 
coastal strip, excluding Alexandroupolis, number 47,000. The 
rather uniform density over most of this belt is 83 per sq. mile, 
but in the area nearest to Edirne it exceeds 200. 

For Bibliographical Note, see p. 22. 



Chapter VII 

THE PELOPONNISOS 

The Isthmus and the Threshold : The Mountains and Plains of Eastern Akhala 
and Korinthfa : The Peninsula of Argolfs and the Adjacent Islands : The Plain 
of Argolfs : Eastern Arkadhfa : Western Arkadhfa : South-eastern Pelopdnnisos 
and Kfthira : The Lowlands of Lakonfa : The Saddle of Lakonfa : The Basin of 
Megaldpolis : The Barrier of Cynuria : The Hills of Ilfa and Western Akhafe : 
The Plains of Ilfa and Western Akhafa : The N6dha Mountains : The Corridor 
of the River Arkadh^ika : The Kontovotinia and the Peninsula of Messinfa : The 
Basins of Messinfa : The Taiyetos Mountains and the Mdni Peninsula 

The Peloponnisos is one of the largest peninsulas of the Mediter¬ 
ranean with an area of 8,356 sq. miles and a population, in 1938, 
of 1,185,046. Its relief, structure and drainage are complex and 
varied. It is mainly a highland region ; more than half of the area 
is above 1,500 ft. in height and much of the lower land is rugged. 
The separation of the Peloponnisos from the mainland, and its 
upheaval to present altitudes, are geologically recent events. Con¬ 
sequently, there are strong resemblances in structure and relief 
between the mountains of the Peloponnisos and those of central 
Greece east and west of the Isthmus. The peninsula is unique 
in Greece in having an almost continuous coastal plain in the north¬ 
west but, although this extends for some 200 miles, much of it is 
very narrow. On the other hand, the three basin plains of Messinfa, 
Lakonfa and Argolfs, each open to a gulf, are compact, isolated units. 
All but two of the rivers are short, and these exceptions, the Alfios 
and Evrotas, drain a great structural depression in opposite direc¬ 
tions. This furrow determines the three-fold division that was 
adopted for the brief physical description of the Peloponnisos in 
Chapter I, voh I of this Handbook. 

The greatest of these divisions, the northern and eastern high¬ 
lands, includes the bulk of the mountains and a specially large area 
that is without superficial drainage. Its form is due to the great 
fractures which surround it, and especially to those radiating from 
the north-west. The highest part is in the north, where the moun¬ 
tains run from east to west transverse to the folds of the rocks. In 
the south, on the other hand, the trends of the mountains and of the 
structure nearly coincide, running from north-north-west to south- 
south-east. At the end of the Pliocene period, i.e. perhaps a million 
years ago, much of the Pelopdnnisos was still covered by a shallow 
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sea or by lakes, and the rest was a land of subdued mountains or 
hills. The marginal sea or lakes covered thick deposits of soft rocks 
that had long been accumulating in the depressions. One of these 
depressions was the ancestor of the northern gulfs of Pdtrai, 
Kdrinthos and Aiyina, and lay a little farther north than its successors. 
Then the final breaking of the crust began, with uneven upheaval 
and subsidence of the various blocks ; the bottoms of the new gulfs 
sank, as the bordering land was thrust up. The northern mountains 
had their height increased by at least 5,750 ft. and the others by 
lesser amounts. The new land around the margins consisted 
mainly of the clays, marls, sands and conglomerates that had formed 
under the surrounding sea or lakes. Inland, much of the older 
rock was of limestone (Fig. 29). Before the period of uplift it had 
been saturated with water and was drained normally by rivers ; but 
following upon the upheaval, the water table sank to deeper levels, 
and these areas came to be drained only by subterranean channels. 
Such land became karst (see vol. I, Fig. 12). 

Among the fractures that affected the interior of this region some 
run approximately from west to east and others from north to south. 
One of the former is of special importance because it led to the break 
in the mountains west of the Gulf of Argolis. Today, it provides 
the main route across the Pelopdnnisos and is followed by the railway 
to Tripolis. Many of the more important fractures demarcate the 
various regions that have been adopted in this chapter for purposes 
of description. 

The central corridor of the Peloponnisos was described in vol. I 
of this Handbook as a single physical feature because it is followed 
by the two longest rivers, the Alfids and the Evrdtas, and because it 
is an almost continuous strip of lowland through the mountains. 
The term * furrow ’ would perhaps be more suitable than corridor, 
since the latter implies easy human movement throughout the 
whole length and this does not exist. Thus there is neither a rail¬ 
way nor a continuous metalled road from end to end. The river 
Alfids has succeeded in penetrating the central barrier by way 
of a gorge, too steep and narrow to be followed by road or railway. 

The corridor is, in the geological sense, a young feature, marking 
the dislocation of the folded rocks that make up the highlands. 
Most of the long hollow, therefore, does not coincide with these 
folds: in the north it cuts transversely across them, and in the 
south it meets them at very acute angles. But although its existence, 
-geologically, has been short, four major periods in its history can be 
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recognized. Each has left its mark on the landscape, and it is 
through them that the corridor has acquired its present uneven floor, 
consisting of separate basins divided by thresholds or barriers. 

(1) The oldest and greatest fractures produced the straight and 
high mountain side of Taiyetos, facing east, and also the bold edge 
of the mountains of Arkadhla, looking west to the basin of 
Megaldpolis. 

(2) Following the formation of the corridor by dislocation it was 
for a long time the bed of a lake, or perhaps two lakes. Next, it 
gradually became filled up, first with sand and then, as the mountain 
blocks began to be elevated, by coarse gravels brought down by the 
torrents. These streams built fans along the margins of the de¬ 
pression. As a result of this stage the lower slopes of the corridor 
in many parts consist of brightly coloured cliffs and gullies cut in 
the conglomerates (cf. pp. 185-9). 

(3) When the lake finally dried up, rivers proceeded to cut away 
the lake deposits, and in due course began to work upon underlying 
rock. It is probable that the ancestor of the Evrotas at one time 
drained the greater part of the depression, and that part which it 
has since lost, the Alfios has subsequently gained (see vol. I, Fig. 17). 
The saddle of Lakonia and the high terraces on the margins of the 
basins of Lakonia and Megalopolis were cut by rivers during this 
phase. 

(4) Lastly, the most recent upheaval of the Pelopdnnisos was 
accompanied by many violent fractures. They led to the relative 
subsidence of the plains of Ilia in the north-west, the basin of 
Megalopolis in the centre and the basin of Sparti in the south. 

The relief of south-western Pelopdnnisos, as in the rest of the 
peninsula, is due mainly to recent earth-movements involving large 
fractures. The area is still subject to severe earthquakes which have 
their origin in displacements along the eastern wall of the Ionian 
deep. This great submarine escarpment runs parallel and close to 
the south-west coast of the Pelopdnnisos (see vol. I, Fig. 6). The 
trend of the rocks, all intensively folded, is approximately north 
to south. In general, limestones are less in evidence than elsewhere 
in Greece. This fact, combined with the relatively high rainfall, 
humidity and temperatures, make it the most favoured hill-country 
for cultivation in the Pelopdnnisos. Moreover, although forests are 
restricted in area, the maquis often exceeds 12 ft. in height. 

The landscape of the Pelopdnnisos has been considerably altered 
from that of ancient times by the progressive deforestation of the 
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coniferous and oak forests, and, during the nineteenth century, by 
the propagation of the currant vine on the western lowlands. The 
very irregular, distribution of population has always characterized 
the peninsula. The cities of Corinth, Argos, Sparta and Messene, 
each with its watered plain, were centres of isolated and populous 
areas throughout the early history of Greece. These lowlands are 
still well peopled and today, in addition, the north-western plain is 
also a region of dense population. The highlands and part of the 
lowlands are used chiefly for pasture, and in these pastoral areas the 
population is sparse—from 50 to 70 per sq. mile. In the agricultural 
lowlands, on the other hand, the density ranges from some 150 to 
over 500 per sq. mile, the latter figure being reached where water is 
specially abundant and cultivation most intensive. 

In ancient Greece, the principal external connexions of the 
Pelopdnnisos cities were with the Aegean and the lands of the 
eastern Mediterranean. But with Roman, and later Frankish and 
Venetian, influences, the north-western lowlands came to be linked 
more directly with the western world. In the nineteenth century, 
the people of north-western Pelopdnnisos began to exploit the 
climatic advantages of their region by establishing the monopoly of 
the currant in international trade. 

For convenience of detailed description the Peloponnisos is 
divided into eighteen regions, of which the first seven are in the 
north-eastern peninsula, six are in the central corridor and the north¬ 
west, and the regaining five are in south-western Peloponnisos 
(Fig. 30). They are : 

Fi. The Isthmus and the Threshold. 

F2. The Mountains and Plains of Eastern Akhai’a and 
Korinthla. 

F3. The Peninsula of Argolis and the Adjacent Islands. 

- F4. The Plain of Argolis. 

F5. Eastern Arkadhla. 

F6. Western Arkadhla. 

F7. South-eastern Peloponnisos and Kithira. 

F8. The Lowlands of Lakonla. 

F9. The Saddle of Lakonla. 

Fio. The Basin of Megaldpolis. 

Fn. The Barrier of Cynuria. 

F12. The Hills of Ilia and Western Akhala. 

F13. The Plains of Ilia and Western Akhafa. 
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F14. The N£dha Mountains. 

F15* The Corridor of the River Arkadheika. 

F16. The Kontovoiinia and the Peninsula of Messinia. 

F17. The Basins of Messinia. 

F18. The Tafyetos Mountains and the Mani Peninsula. 

The Isthmus and the Threshold (Region Fi) 

Physical Characteristics 

The great earth-movements that so profoundly affected the 
landscape of Greece were responsible for the formation of the Gulf 
of Korinthos and the Saronic Gulf (Alyina). In the region between 
the two gulfs, however, these movements were less pronounced, 
and just as the Yerania mountains were left standing on the north, 
so the abrupt crag of Akrokorinthos (1,880 ft.) and the ridge of 
( 3 nia (1,970 ft.) were left on the south. They are joined by the 
Isthmus of Kdrinthos which is composed of Pliocene marls and 
other weak strata. From the northern and southern shores of the 
gulfs, and from those of the Isthmus itself, the land rises inland in 
a series of easy steps, gullied by many wet-weather streams. The 
terraces are separated from one another by low ? parallel fault-scarps. 

Transverse faults, well seen on the walls of the canal (see vol. II, 
Plate 84) have also affected the relief of the Isthmus. 

Two valleys lead northwards to the Gulf of Korinthos, crossing 
the threshold of the Peloponnisos—the Levkon to the east and the 
Longopdtamos to the west. The Levkon is the more accessible 
and its valley forms an easy route for the road and railway from 
Korinthos. At Khiliomodhion the route turns westwards across 
the upper basin of the Longopdtamos with its alluvial plain of 
Ayios Vasilios and then enters the lowest pass leading to the Plain 
of Argolfs, with an altitude no higher than 750 ft. From here it 
strikes southwards along the deep valley of the Derveni river. 

Near the Isthmus the lower of the faulted terraces are covered 
with fertile alluvium, but the largest expanse of alluvium forms the 
coastal plain, known as the Vokha, which begins immediately west 
of Kdrinthos. It is also the most fertile region since it receives silt¬ 
laden water not only from periodic streams but also from the Asopds. 
This river, augmented by canal water from Lake StimfaUa, is 
perennial and feeds the irrigation system on the plain. 

Land Utilization 

The higher parts of the Isthmus and its vicinity, formerly covered 

O. H. (Greece, V. iii) n 
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with pine woods, are now under sparse brushwood and thin phrygana 
that serve as winter pasture. The greater area, however, is devoted 
to wheat and barley, but the thin soils and scanty rainfall prevent 
heavy crops ; where the soils are better and deeper as, for example, 
near the upper edge of each terrace and along the stream banks, 
there are vineyards. The Isthmus, therefore, apart from Kdrinthos 
and the Vokha, has only a moderately dense population. The pale 
silt of the Vokha is entirely cultivated with currants and tree fruits 
of many kinds, and there are over x 6,000 inhabitants on this favoured 
plain. The largest village is Sikionia, with some 3,000 inhabitants, 
and once the rival of Corinth. The density of population on the 
Vokha is 4x7 per sq. mile, while that of the adjoining Isthmus, 
including the population of Kdrinthos, is 267. 

Korinthos, until destroyed by earthquake in 1858, stood on the 
site of the ancient city on the high terrace below the acropolis— 
Akrokorinthos (see vol. I, p. 430). The new town by the sea, with 
a population of 9,944, has a grid-plan of broad tree-lined streets. 
The importance of K6rinthos rests, as always, upon transit trade, 
but in modern times this is slight. The ancient city grew upon the 
dues it levied on passage across the Isthmus, and it remained great as 
long as sailors avoided the journey around the Peloponnisos ; hence 
its decline during the Middle Ages. The Isthmus has always been 
an obvious place to defend and a wall across it, parallel to the canal, 
has existed at least since 400 B.c. Its importance as a meeting place 
was marked by the Isthmian Games, held south of the wall. 

The higher threshold to the south is thinly peopled except in the 
basin of Ayios Vasllios, the ancient Kleonae, where the red earth of 
the alluvial plain is productive both of cereals and of vines. 

The Mountains and Plains of Eastern Akha!a and KorinthIa 

(Region F2) 

Physical Characteristics 

The three groups of mountains which dominate the northern 
Pelopdnnisos, Erfmanthos (7,283 ft.), Arodnia (7^26 ft.) and Killini 
(7,792 ft.) stand in a west-east line 31 miles long. The peak of 
Killini is only 13 miles from the coast; the seaward descent from 
Arodnia is almost as steep, but from Erimanthos the projection of 
Mount Panakhalkdn extends northwards culminating at 6,322 ft., 
some 9 miles from Cape Dhrdpanon. All three mountains are 
composed mainly of limestone, and their rugged peaks bear the traces 




PLtte () 2 . Akrokdrinthos from the cast 

1 he limestone craj?, heann« the aciopolis, rises from weak Pliocene rocks cut by Lillies In the foremoimd a.e olive orchards. 



Plate 63. The isthmus of Korinthos (Corinth) and the canal from the west 
The regular fields of the coastal plain behind the stup of blown sand contrast with the less continuous cultivation and pine trees of 
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of former glaciation. In the western group the rock is light grey 
and fissured ; in the other two, this light grey limestone overlies a 
dark and massive type. 

The three giants rise from a mountainous surface with maturely 
rounded summits, many of which are above 5,000 ft. This mature 
highland is broadest in the west where it includes Panakhaikon. 
In the east the mountains come to an abrupt end along an almost 
straight escarpment that extends from Dhimfnion on the Gulf of 
Korinthos to Mlloi on the Gulf of Argolis. This line is a marked 
geological boundary (Fig. 29). Relief, river systems, and water 
supply are all affected by the structure and character of the rocks. 
As well as the permeable limestones there are beds of reddish chert, 
greenish sandstones, shales and mica-schist. The whole system has 
been intensively folded and in Erimanthos many bands of chert and 
shales have a north-north-east trend giving abundant springs at 
their junction with the limestone. 

It is the appearance of the less resistant rocks of the northern slope, 
however, which render these mountains unique in Greece. These 
consist of thick beds of conglomerate resting upon pale marls, sands 
and clays. They have been uplifted to great, but varying, heights. 
From the area of Mount Panakhaikon they have been largely worn 
away and remain as patches up to about 40 sq. miles in area ; but 
from the river Vouraikos eastwards they occupy almost the entire 
slope below 5,600 ft. The whole series has been broken by in¬ 
numerable faults, in general running parallel to the coast. These 
have divided the rocks into slabs, arranged like a stair, some of the 
steps tilted forwards and others backwards. All this dislocation 
doubtless happened during earthquakes, of which the more recent 
are recorded. Thus in 373 b.c. Helikon, situated east of the Selinous 
river, disappeared into the sea, and Bura on a coastal plateau was 
rent by a chasm. Torrential erosion has torn a labyrinth of canyons 
in the conglomerate, and ramifying ravines in the softer marl. The 
Kr&this, for example, emerging from a dark cleft in Mount Aroania 
runs throughout in a canyon about 2,000 ft. deep. Rivers are 
recognized as agents of erosion in their names, for example Dhia- 
kopton means ‘ cut through * and Fonissa means ‘ biter. 1 Yet some 
of the slabs remain intact, like the small plateau of Vrostlna (3,966 ft.) 
near Cape Akrita. 

The steep, parallel rivers flow directly to the sea, having cut their 
valleys deeper as the land rose. In flood, they build out fans on 
and beyond the narrow coastal plain, but all except the Vourai’kds dry 
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up when the snow has melted. This river, the canyon of which is 
followed by a rack-railway to Kaldvrita, has a wide and marshy valley 
in its upper course, and its source marks the lowest pass (c. 3,500 ft.) 
between the Erimanthos and Arodnia mountains (Plate 67). 

Although most of the rivers flow directly to the Gulf of Kdrinthos, 
the Pliocene conglomerates lying north and north-east of Killini 
have been tilted ‘ backwards ’ (i.e. southwards), causing curious 
drainage effects. Thus, from sources well to the north of Killini, 
two rivers flow towards the interior, one on each side of the mountain. 
They enter depressions that are due partly to fracture and partly to 
solution of limestone. Each of the hollows is occupied periodically 
by a large lake which is drained underground. On the west the 
deep depression of Fenids has been nearly dry in recent years, but 
during various times in the past it has been filled by a lake some 25 sq. 
miles in area (Plate 64). The drainage of this basin is almost 
certainly westward to the Lddhon (see p. 175). The depression to 
the south-east of Mount Killini contains Lake Stimfalla, and it is 
probable that the water from this lake partly nourishes the springs 
on the Plain of Argolls. Farther east is the parallel furrow of 
Phlius, drained by the river Asopos directly to the gulf (Plate 65). 

Land Utilization 

The three high mountains form the only considerable tract in 
southern Greece with a real mountain climate. They are under 
snow except during August and September. Precipitation is 
frequent and well distributed, and Mount Erimanthos is probably 
the wettest part of the Peloponnisos. The summits therefore have 
swards with alpine plants and provide summer pasture for flocks. 
Below 6,500 ft. there are remnants of a once continuous forest 
of fir and Black pine ; lower down, these are mixed with deciduous 
and Kermes oak, while the natural vegetation of the lowest slopes 
and the coastal plain was Aleppo pine and maquis, with plane trees 
and oleanders along the river banks. The prevailing dark tints 
of these trees contrast with the brilliant red of the conglomerate 
and the blinding white of the marl in the ravines. 

The great range of altitude has always offered variety of ex¬ 
ploitation, but the rugged relief and the trend of the valleys inevitably 
limited movement. Except along the coast there is no continuous 
road or track across the ‘ grain ’ of the country. On the other hand 
the towns and villages on the coast have always maintained the 
closest relations with their immediate hinterlands, by difficult 



Plate 64. The Fenios depression 

The \ lew shows the narrow northern part of the depression from the west. The 
former lake bed, cultivated but without settlements, has a raised beach abo\e the 
farther rim. The foreground, and the saddle opposite leading to Lake Stimfalia, are 
composed of granite. The slopes of Mount Zina, on the left, and the other 
mountains are of limestone 



Plate 65. The canyon of the river Asopos 
The view is south-west of Sikioma on the Gulf of Korinthos, and shows eroded 
marls and sands, with some cultivation in the valley floor. 
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Plate 66. The monastery of Megaspflaion in the gorge of the river Vouraikos 
The cliffs are of conglomerate. The buildings date from the 17th century and 
replace the medieval monastery. Above the cliff is a building which was used as 
a fort during the War of Independence. 
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though well-beaten paths. These tracks avoid the valleys and have 
no steady gradients. This is a land of seasonal change of habitation, 
where families may move as a whole or in smaller groups according 
to the work of the season. 

The narrow coastal strip is the only really flat land and it is not 
continuous : it exceeds i mile in width only in the part east of 
Afyion. It is almost entirely given over to currant vines and to the 
drying floors of beaten earth. On marl, the currant fields also extend 
up the slopes to 1,000 ft., and in the higher vineyards the grapes are 
used for wine. Various tree-fruits are grown around the villages, 
where fine olive groves often mingle with the vineyards. The hill 
villages grow their own wheat and some maize, and may export 
pears, nuts and almonds. Caves, natural and hewn, are common 
features in the canyons ; many have been the homes of hermits, 
and the monastery of Megaspllaion in the Vourai’kos valley is justly 
famous (Plate 66). It is reached by railway from Dhiakofto. 

The total population of the region facing the gulf was some 
71,000 at the time of the 1928 census, but a quarter of these were on 
the coastal strip, giving a mean density there of 288 per sq. mile. 
Elsewhere, except on the high summits, the figure is between 130 
and 140, but in the basin of the river Krathis the density falls to 49 
per sq. mile. 

Afyion, with a population of 11,011, is the only real town and the 
only harbour on the coast. It stands on a marl cliff where excavated 
caves serve as reservoirs and stores. Kaldvrita in the Vouraikos 
valley is only a village of 1,790 inhabitants, but it is the capital of the 
highland eparchy. With its railway to the coastal plain it is becoming 
a popular summer resort amid the fir-forests. The village replaces 
the ancient Kynaetha, and nearby are the ruins of a Frankish castle 
commanding the gorge. A recent development is the working of 
lignite in the high exposure of marl that flanks the river valley. 

Conditions of scenery and life are somewhat different in the 
district lying south and east of Arodnia and Killfni. The population 
of this region was about 37,500 in 1928 with an average density of 
59 per sq. mile. Since almost the whole tract is of limestone, the 
deeply cut valleys—apart from the three basins of Fenios, Stimfalla 
and the upper Asopds—are usually dry, with widely separated 
springs. The villages are therefore far apart, most of them being 
placed high on the slopes of the valleys and basins. There is 
sufficient rainfall and soil to give a cover of fir-forest, but most of 
the trees have recently been felled. A virgin wood on Mount 
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Killfni, with moss and lichen on the trunks, bears witness to the 
moist conditions on the mountain. This south-eastern district 
depends largely upon its flocks, but on the valley floors and on 
outcrops of shale or schist, grain and some vines are grown. The 
three basins of Fenids, Stimfalfa and the upper Asopds, however, 
have flat and moist floors covered with fertile loam, and all are 
cultivated (Fig. 32). The villages in these basins contain some 
15,000 people, almost half the total, and about equally divided 
among the three. The largest plain is that of Fenids, at present 
nearly covered with wheat or maize crops ; but in 1888 it was 
occupied by a lake which oscillated periodically according to the 
state of two sink-holes. The villages, therefore, are on the slopes 
of the basin, amid their vines and fruit trees. The second plain is 
today half covered by Lake Stimfalfa and again the villages are high, 
if only from fear of malaria. The basin of Phlius (the upper Asopds) 
is surrounded by escarpments of conglomerate. The chief village, 
Nemda, is famous for its wine : other villages to the north stand 
evenly spaced, where water emerges from the escarpment that forms 
the rim of the region. These three basins are all associated in 
legend with the activities of Hercules, who is said to have canalized 
the river of Fenids to a sink-hole. By order of the Emperor Hadrian, 
a tunnel was driven from Lake Stimfalfa to an aqueduct leading to 
Corinth, and this still feeds the river Asopds, to the benefit of the 
coastal plain. 

The Peninsula of ARGOLfs and the Adjacent Islands (Region F3) 

Though an obvious physical unit this region has never possessed a 
single name. The landward boundary of the peninsula on the north 
is formed by the sharp edges of a plateau, and both the road and rail¬ 
way from Kdrinthos to Argos lead westwards to avoid this obstruc¬ 
tion. The straight northern edge of the escarpment extends 
westwards from Cape Spirf for about 23 miles. The region is 
extremely hilly and most of the plains are minute and lie on or near 
the coast. But the broader northern plateau differs from the more 
varied and more strictly peninsular section to the south. The 
dividing line follows the route from Ndvplion to Epfdhavros, the 
only easy way across the peninsula (Fig. 31). The following 
account is divided into : 

The Northern Plateau 

The Southern Peninsula and the Adjacent Islands 




Plate 67. Kalavrita from the north-west 

Mount Aroania is seen through the valley, which marks the southern limit of the Pliocene conglomerate. 




Fig. 31. The pensinsula and plain of Argolfs 

Based mainly on the 1 : 250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088 : The Balkans, and the 1 : 100,000 Epitelikos Khartis tis Elladhos. 
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The Northern Plateau 

The general level of the plateau in the central area is over 3,300 ft., 
rising to the Arakhnaion mountains (3,629 ft.) along the southern 
rim. Elsewhere the plateau falls gently to some 1,700 ft. near the 
edges and then abruptly to the sea or to lowland. It consists of 
cream-coloured and semi-crystalline limestones lying in gentle folds 
from west to east. Although there are numerous deep valleys, the 
tracts between them clearly belong to a once continuous surface of 
erosion. Yet in detail there are all the rugged marks of typical 
karstic country, and the paths are extremely rough. The seaward 
parts still retain some of their forests of Aleppo pine, or they are 
covered with maquis ; but as a whole this is one of the barest and 
most forbidding tracts of Greece, and one where thin phrygana and 
Kermes oak rarely veil the rock surface. 

So negative are the qualities of this plateau that it has no well 
recognized name. Although flanked by much used routes it is 
seldom visited by strangers. The vegetation affords meagre pasture 
for flocks, including many from Arkadhia which winter here. 
The population, numbering some 7,000, is divided among a few 
large villages, lying in upland hollows or in the upper valleys of small 
streams. In these basins there is often a red residual earth favouring 
the cultivation of grain and vines. The only village reached by a 
road from Korinthos is Sofikon (population 1,786) where resin 
from the pines of the promontory is collected. 

The Southern Peninsula and the Adjacent Islands 

The remainder of the peninsula has all the characteristics of a 
faulted and tilted block. It rises on both sides from a deep sea and 
is tilted towards the south-west. Rivers have dissected the surface 
deeply and have emphasized the complexity of the structure. The 
rocks consist chiefly of massive black limestone which is closely 
folded and forms ranges of rugged hills, trending with the peninsula. 
Separating these ranges from the broad plateau to the north is a 
curving strip of lower land, marking an outcrop of shale and sand¬ 
stone, and extending from the plain of Argolis to the coast at Nea 
Epidhavros. In the south-eastern corner of the peninsula, the 
Adheres hills are also formed of shales and sandstones. Springs 
are limited in occurrence to the junction of the limestone with such 
rocks. The most celebrated is at the Sanctuary of Epidaurus, where 
the water, containing Epsom and Glauber’s salts, may well have 
determined the site. 
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Most of the islands around the peninsula are composed of the 
same rocks, in varying proportions, but with limestone dominant. 
This applies to Pdros, fdhra, Dhokds, and Trfkeri, to the three 
small islands within the Gulf of Argolls, and to the hills south-east 
of NAvplion—a former island now attached by the spread of 
alluvium. On the other hand, trachytic lava of recent age forms the 
tip of P6ros island, and all of the peninsula of Methana, except for 
the western and southern corners. The volcanic dome of Methana 
is mainly composed of a coarse-grained rock, but in the north-west 
there is a cone, with its crater about 250 ft. deep, from which a 
stream of glassy lava extends to the sea. This is the result of the 
last eruption, in the third century b.c. Just east of this is a hot 
sulphurous spring (97 0 F. or 36° C.), and another occurs at Vromo- 
limni in the south. The island of Spdtsai and part of the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland are built of Pliocene conglomerate. 

The climate is mild and dry and the limestone makes the surface 
largely waterless. As a result the vegetation is chiefly sparse 
phrygana, yielding to maquis on the impermeable rocks, with wild 
pear prevalent in the stony valleys. On Spdtsai, P6ros and the 
south-western headlands there are pinewoods, and Methana has 
pines among its maquis. fdhra and Dhokds, on the other hand, 
are bare. The mildness of the winter largely accounts for the 
influx of flocks from Arkadhia. 

Agriculture is limited to a few interior lowlands and to several 
coastal plains. Among the former is the furrow across the peninsula. 
Centrally placed in it is the plain of Ligourion, drained southwards 
through defiles, and devoted to olive production. To the east is 
the tiny and almost enclosed plain named Ierdn, with its famous 
sanctuary of Asclepius, the god of healing (see vol. I, p. 434). From 
it a gorge, with the Sacred Way, leads to the valley plain of Palaia 
Epfdhavros, well watered and growing citrus fruits. Within the 
hills, about 3 miles east of Koilds Bay, is the deep and circular 
depression of Dhfdimoi, with its flat red floor under vines, grain, 
tobacco and olives. The majority of the people live near the coast. 
In contrast with the stony plain of the river fria on the west, 
which is fit only for pasture, that of ancient Troizen, in the lee of 
Mdthana and P6ros, is covered with fine silt. Its well watered soils 
are under vines, citrus fruits and cereals. Screened from sea 
breezes, it is a hothouse in summer and somewhat malarious, but its 
lemon trees are most productive. Mdthana,* despite the steepness 
of its slopes, is partly terraced to grow vines and olives, watered 
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from cisterns. In the south, hollows among the hills of conglomerate 
about Kranidhion have famous vineyards and olive groves, and the 
district is as famous for its honey as the narrow coastal plain east 
of Ermionf is for its olive oil. 

The life of the south coast is dominated by the three towns 
Kranidhion, Pdrto-Khdli and Ermionf on the mainland, and Spdtsai, 
fdhra and Pdros on the islands. All are dependent on the sea and 
between them they largely control the sponge fisheries. Most of 
their inhabitants are descended from Albanian refugees of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (see vol. I, p. 362), and they are 
seamen and merchants by long tradition. From their ports, well 
sheltered and strategically placed, they developed their carrying 
trade from the Black Sea to the Atlantic, and in 1821 fdhra alone 
had 4,000 inhabitants. Together with the people of Spdtsai, they 
bore most of the initial cost of the War of Independence. With 
the establishment of security and the arrival of the steamship, 
much of their trade passed to Slros, which in turn had to yield to 
Piraievs. The population of the islands has therefore declined 
steadily—to about 24,000 in 1889 and to 18,325 in 1928. This 
latter figure includes the Naval Training Centre at P6ros. 

The Plain of ARGOLfs (Region F4) 

Physical Characteristics 

The alluvial plain at the head of the Gulf of Argolis is roughly 
triangular (Fig. 31). It is bounded by fractures on both sides, but 
the steep escarpments have been worn back by the erosion of many 
streams. The mountains that enclose the plain consist mainly of 
limestone, and forward bastions of this rock are : (1) the acropolis 
of Argos in the west, (2) that which has Mikinai at its foot, in the 
north-east, (3) the isolated massif near Navplion in the south-east. 
Tirins, too, stands upon a small and isolated limestone block. On 
the east of the plain, however, there are low hills of shales, and the 
northern rim is composed of Pliocene conglomerate. The plain is 
built chiefly of the alluvial fans of intermittent torrents. When 
these dry up there remains a steady flow of ground water, now tapped 
by some 2,000 wells. There is but one perennial river, emerging 
to the surface south-west of Argos, and flowing only 3 miles to the 
sea. Alluvium has filled up the former strait between the hills of 
N&vplion and the mountains and thus extended the plain to the 
const at Tolos, 
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Land Utilization 

Argolis merits its Homeric description ‘ thirsty ’. The average 
rainfall is only about 20 in., of which three-quarters fall in the 
winter half year. Moreover, the variability is great. Vegetation is 
therefore meagre, and water must be used with care. Of the 
notable towns of ancient Greece, four stood at or near the eastern 
margin of the plain—Mycenae, Midea, Tiryns and the port of Asine, 
the latter sheltered by a promontory and the island of Tolds (Romvl). 
The sea may also have reached Tiryns during Mycenean times. 
Argos, in a central position, alone seems to have had a continuous 
history; its original site was just north of the present town and 
below the strong acropolis. Nauplia (Ndvplion) was the port of 
ancient Argos and, although later deserted, it has been a fortified 
seaport at least since Byzantine times (see vol. II, pp. 303-4). 
Under Turkish rule it was the port of Tripolitsa (Trfpolis), capital 
of Morea (Plate 68). 

In spite of the disadvantages of malaria in the coastal swamp and 
of occasional drought, this plain has always been noted for its 
prosperous agriculture, and even under the Turks its exports were 
varied and considerable. The district suffered during the War of 
Independence, but a century of progress saw an increase in popula¬ 
tion from 17,791 in 1828 to 38,278 in 1928. In this census year 
the mean density of 399 per sq. mile was surpassed only on the 
plain of Messinla. The bulk of the inhabitants live in some thirty 
compact villages on the eastern side of the plain ; the western part, 
where it is not too dry, is cultivated by the people of Argos, now a 
purely rural town of some 13,000 inhabitants. The refugee settle¬ 
ment of N6a Klos was founded on the coast after partial drainage 
of the marshes. The upper, and drier, plain is used chiefly for the 
growing of wheat and barley. Elsewhere, there are large and 
well-tended vineyards and olive groves, but the favourite crop on 
the eastern side is tobacco, the rich but stony soil and the abundant 
wells ensuring a good crop. Finally, the demand for vegetables 
and melons in Athens is partly met from the watered gardens 
of the south. 


Eastern ArkadhIa (Region F5) 

Physical Characteristics 

■ This well defined region is one of the largest enclosed depressions 
in the Balkan Peninsula and it differs considerably, both in climate 




Plate 68. Navphon, with the corner of the plain of Argos 

The Palamidi fort crowns the ridge on the left. In the foreground are \egetable and fruit gardens • in the background are the 
bare mounains west of the Gulf of Argoh's. 
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which are here completely deforested. of the river Ladhon ; the valley is deeply cut in shale. The plateau behind 

has a cap of limestone. Many of the households depend upon earnings 
made elsewhere in Greece. 
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and history, from the other basins of the Pelopdnnisos. The two 
parallel ranges that enclose it, n miles apart, are the Malnalon 
mountains (6,496 ft.) on the west, and the Artemision mountains 
(5,761 ft.) on the east. The distance between the lower northern 
and southern rims is about 28 miles, but the line of the depression 
is continued northwards by the Stimfalia and Fenids basins (see 
p. 166). The average height of the floor of the basin is 2,070 ft. 
above sea level. 

The surrounding mountains are of folded limestone, except in a 
part of the southern rim. The once continuous massif was broken 
by parallel faults and the intervening block sank. Rivers, working 
normally upon the lowered mass, produced an undulating surface. 
Then, with general upheaval and a sinking of the water-table, 
superficial drainage ceased and chemical solution prevailed. The 
basin is now in an advanced stage of karstic development, all but 
small fragments of the original floor—a sheet of rock about 1,000 ft. 
thick—having been dissolved. A fine-grained red-brown earth 
today remains, covering most of the floor. Across this surface, 
streams flow sluggishly towards the sink-holes which at times get 
clogged. As a result the plains have often suffered inundation and 
parts are undrained at present. 

The basin contains several separate solution-hollows, more or 
less separated by rock barriers (Fig. 32). The larger group, in 
the south, forms the plains of the ancient Tegea and Mantinea, 
and merge into a single flat surface. The northern group forms 
the basin of Orchomenus. 

The slopes of the mountains are scored by many ravines which 
carry torrents. The Artemision mountains, of pale fissured rock, 
are distinguished from the Mainalon range, of black, massive 
limestone, by the great screes which line the slopes. On all sides 
there are many doline (enclosed hollows) of all sizes and at all heights, 
some making alcoves in the plain. 

The water on most of the plains comes either from direct pre¬ 
cipitation or from underground sources. Lake Tdka overflows to a 
sink-hole at its southern rim, and the river Dholiand (Saranda- 
pdtamos) flows to a sink-hole in the east. The southern end of 
this plain marks the easiest way across the Pelopdnnisos, because 
the passes to the east and west are comparatively low, less than 
2,700 ft. They are the result of transverse faults. 
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Fig. 32. Solution hollows in the mountains of Eastern Arkadhia 
Based on the i : 100,000 Epitelikds Khdvtis tis Ellddhos , Sheets K.7 and A 7 - 
The floors of * the solution hollows are shown by the stipple. All the mountain 
streams shown are intermittent. 
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Land Utilization 

This region differs considerably in climate from areas open to 
sea influences. In winter, cold stagnant air often accumulates, 
thus explaining the abnormally low mean temperature for January 
at Tripolis (41 0 F. or 5*1 C.). The July mean is 75*6 F. or 24-2 C., 
giving a rather extreme range. In summer, there are frequent 
thunderstorms, especially in June, and the associated hailstones are 
sometimes big enough to kill sheep. The Mafnalon mountains 
form a sharp divide between the wetter and the drier parts of the 
Pelopdnnisos. The forest of fir which formerly clothed this range 
is still in evidence on the eastern slope ; but the Artemfsion range 
and other ranges on the east are treeless, and are covered only by 
pseudo-maquis and phrygana. On the plains, once under oak 
woods, there is now little natural vegetation except for poplars, 
willows and reeds along the streams. 

The inhabitants of these lands can be sure of their crops, provided 
that they prevent the sink-holes from becoming choked. The 
danger is surfeit, not scarcity, of water. Owing to the prevalence 
of malaria most of the villages are built on foothills or isolated crags. 
The houses are of stone, of two or even three storeys, with large 
balconies. Round the villages are deciduous (non-evergreen) fruit 
trees, especially the walnut—the olive being excluded by cold. 
Cultivation of the plains is directed chiefly to the production of 
wheat and maize, together with vines, tobacco, melons and vegetables. 
The wine made in this region is unusually light for Greece. Although 
the silk industry no longer flourishes here, mulberry trees are grown 
for their fruit and foliage, especially in the southern part; the 
foliage is used as cattle fodder. On the damper parts hemp was 
formerly grown, not for the fibre but for the drug (hashish), which 
was a valuable source of revenue ; it was all exported. In view of 
its accessibility, the southern part of the basin has always been 
commanded by an important town. In ancient times this was 
Tegea, situated on the low hills separating Lake Tika from the 
larger plain. It had disappeared by the thirteenth century a.d. and 
was replaced a hundred years later by Tripolis. 

The northern end of the larger plain was ruled from ancient 
Mantinea, whose walls stand close to the eastern edge of the plain 
(Plate 69). Its existence must have depended on the clearance of 
neighbouring sink-holes. The third of the ancient cities was 
Orchomenus, still farther north ; from its acropolis between two 
enclosed plains it was able to control the surrounding region, as well 
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as the routes to Corinth on either side of Mount Killini and that to 
western Arkadhia between Arodnia and Mainalon. 

Tripolis was founded about the fourteenth century to replace 
these towns. Under the Turks, as Tarabolussa or Tripolitza, it 
became the seat of the Pasha of Morea, thus as the capital justifying 
its central position. Taken by the Greeks in 1821 and destroyed 
by the Turks in 1828, it was later rebuilt, and supplied with water 
from Valtetsi, 6 miles away. In spite of the towering slopes behind 
it, Tripolis is not- an impressive town ; but it is important as a market 
and for its administrative functions as the capital of Arkadhia. 
Its traditional manufacture of farm implements, dependent on 
imported materials, has continued to the present day. 

Including Tripolis, with its 14,897 inhabitants, the total population 
of these basins numbers about 40,000, of whom nearly 6,000 live in 
the northern basin of Orchomenus. The average density on the 
larger plain is 155 per sq. mile. 

Western ArkadhIa (Region F6) 

Physical Characteristics 

The most remote and inaccessible part of the Peloponnisos is the 
mountainous region lying west of the Mainalon range and south of 
a line through Erimanthos and Arodnia. The northern area, 
though historically belonging to Arkadhia, is now part of Akhaia. 
In general, the valleys are so deep that travel is difficult, and, in 
consequence, the region has always been isolated and backward. 
Most of it is drained by the river Lddhon, tributary of the Alfios. 

When viewed from any of the high peaks the general aspect is 
that of a maze of mountains and valleys. But survey and closer 
study reveal two facts: first, that if the deep valleys were to be 
filled in, the relief would be far from striking since the summits are 
rounded ; secondly, that the network of valleys forms a rectangular 
grid of lines approximately north-south and east-west (Fig. 33). 
The region represents an old worn surface truncating the outcrops 
of intensively folded and overthrust rocks. These trend roughly 
from north tq south and are chiefly limestones. The general summit 
level, which gives uniformity to the landscape, lies between 3,600 
smd 4,000 ft. To the west of the Mainalon mountains, however, 
is the Frankovodno range, in places exceeding 5,000 ft. Between 
these twin ranges of limestone is a deep and secluded furrow, 
drained southwards by the river Elissdn and northwards by the 
lower course of the Maloitas. 
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Fig. 33. The drainage pattern of Western Arkadhfa 
Based on the 1: 100,000 Epitelikos Khdrtis tis Elladhos y Sheet K.6. 

The rectilinear pattern of the drainage has been determined mainly by great faults 
running from north to south, and from east to west. The source of the river 
L&dhon lies just off the map, a few miles east of its confluence with the river 
Maloftas. It begins in the great kefalaria of tepid water that emerges from the 
limestone and is presumably the outflow of the Fenios Basin. The contour 
interval is 250 metres. In general the summits of the hills are smooth and rounded 
and represent the remnants of an old, worn surface. 
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Land Utilization 

In contrast to the regions east of the Malnalon mountains there 
is here an abundance of permanent rivers fed by numerous springs. 
The amount of rain and snow everywhere exceeds 30 in. per annum, 
especially on the higher mountains. Summer thunderstorms and 
late autumn rains followed by snow are features of this mountain 
climate. On all gentle slopes there is a good soil cover and the 
natural vegetation is comparatively luxuriant. Originally there 
must have been continuous forests of fir on the higher slopes and 
deciduous oak on the lower. Conifers still largely clothe the two 
high ranges in the east—on the Malnalon up to 5,570 ft. Remnants 
of oak forest are much more widespread, but generally they occur 
as mere groves. Replacing the forest, Kermes oak is found, some¬ 
times as open woodland, but more generally as bush. Most of the 
plateaux have in summer a carpet of herbaceous plants along with 
the woody growth. 

Western Arkadhla is predominantly dependent upon its flocks, 
the chief product for export being cheese. Nevertheless nearly all 
the numerous villages are continuously occupied, although shepherds 
spend the winter elsewhere. The greater number go to Argolls, 
since so much of the lower pastures of Ilia have been replaced by 
the currant vine. But the inhabitants manage to grow most of their 
own food, for while the cultivable land is not extensive it is well 
distributed. It consists mainly of terrace land built of detritus, 
and is found wherever the valleys are not actually canyons. Thus 
it is prominent along the two east-west depressions in the north 
and in the north-south valleys of the Maloltas and the Aro&nia 
(Fig. 33). In smaller valleys, steeper detrital remnants are terraced 
for cultivation. In such places, wheat, barley, maize, beans and 
vegetables are grown, with vines, walnuts and deciduous tree-fruits. 

This highland in the past must have been seriously overpopulated, 
for under Turkish rule it was a refuge and immigration from other 
parts of the Pelopdnnisos was doubtless continuous. Hence, with 
the coming of national freedom, there was a return to more profitable 
lands. The outward movement was accelerated by the development 
of currant production in the lowlands of Ilia. Arcadians travel far 
as skilled artisans but, like many mountaineers, they tend to return 
to their birthplace, and the appearance of the villages and the 
comparatively high standard of comfort indicate the presence of 
income not earned locally. The settlements are commonly perched 
high on valley slopes, near springs, and are therefore found along 




Plate 71. The village of Dhfmitra (Dfvritsa) 
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the junctions of limestones with impermeable rocks. These spring 
lines are associated with the narrow belts of chert, north of the river 
Ladhon, and the larger areas of greenish sandstones and shales to 
the south. Very few villages are on the river banks from fear of 
flood or malaria. Magouliana (4,290 ft.) in the Frankovouno 
mountains is said to be the highest village in the Pelopdnnisos. 
Its climate and woods and the fine view of the Mainalon across the 
basin of Vitina have favoured its development as a summer resort, 
and Arkadhla may well develop a tourist industry. 

The relief has not encouraged the growth of any central town ; 
indeed the largest places, Langddhia (3,049 inhabitants) (Plate 70), 
Tropaia (2,234), Dhimitsdna (2,010) and Ipsous or Stemnitsa (1,346), 
are not real towns. They are all near the southern edge of the 
mountains and overlook the central corridor of the Peloponnisos. 
The higher northern area, however, is more densely populated, with 
114 per sq. mile. It is less deeply dissected ; the summer pastures 
are richer and emigration has probably been less. In the eastern 
belt of the region, which has the highest mountains, the density is 
about half as great. 

South-eastern Pelop6nnisos and KIthira (Region F7) 

South-eastern Peloponnisos is a wedge-shaped highland, some 
1,300 sq. miles in area. It extends from the southern rim of the 
basin of Trfpolis to Cape Malea, 75 miles to the south. The region 
is dominated by Mount Pdrnon, 6,350 ft. above sea level. The 
general outline of the area has been determined by two nearly 
parallel fractures separating it from the sea and the valley of the 
Evrdtas. Before being thrust upwards between these dislocations 
its surface had been worn smooth, and such ruggedness as it now 
exhibits is the result of later erosion. The character of the coast¬ 
line, however, shows that there has been subsequent depression, 
especially in the peninsula (Fig. 34). 

The folds of the rocks, except in the peninsula, tfend south- 
south-east, continuing those of eastern Arkadhfa. The axis of the 
Mainalon range is continued in the Pdrnon mountains, and the 
folds of the Artemlsion mountains are prolonged to meet the coast 
obliquely. The whole area, apart from the margins and the penin¬ 
sula, is remarkably uniform in its relief. It is a worn-down and 
extremely monotonous surface, dissected by youthful valleys, with 
the Pdrnon ridge rising gently from it. Both sides of the ridge still 
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have forests of fir and Austrian pine. Elsewhere, oak-woods, once 
prevalent, have been largely replaced hy Kermes oak, phrygana 
and maquis. 

It is convenient to describe the region under six subdivisions, 
each of which possesses local physical characteristics. The sub¬ 
divisions are : 

The Northern Basins 

Skiritis and the Western Slopes 

The Pdrnon mountains 

Kinourla 

The Peninsula 

Kithira 

The Northern Basins 

The basin of Arkadhla is bounded on the south by an intricate 
series of hills and valleys where the rocks are broken by great 
transverse faults. These same faults explain the existence of two 
small basins at the southern foot of the Malnalon and Artemlsion 
mountains respectively—the basins of Frankovrisis and Akhladho- 
kambos. The plain of Frankovrisis is named from the ‘ spring of 
the Franks ’ which emerges at its edge and is the source of the river 
Alfi6s (see p. 186). The smaller plain of Akhladhokambos in the 
east is skirted by the railway that runs from Mlloi on the Gulf of 
Argolfs westwards to Tripolis. The large village of Akhladh6kambos 
stands on the main road on the northern edge of the plain, high 
above the fields of grain and the olive trees. Arid limestone slopes 
flank the plain on both sides, but water flows vigorously from the 
foot of the mountains directly to the sea at Miloi. 

Skiritis and the Western Slopes 

The rivers from the P&rnon mountains tend to flow westwards to 
the valley of the Evrdtas, but farther north they are directed towards 
the plain of Tripolis. The watershed between these west and north 
flowing rivers is ill-defined and the area was long debated between 
Sparta and Tegea. Its ancient name was Skiritis ; today it forms 
part of southern Arkadhfa and has no general name. Throughout 
the western slopes of south-eastern Pelopdnnisos, and in Skiritis, 
the chief distinctions of scenery and life depend upon the water- 
supply. North of the latitude of Spdrti, mica-schists are dominant 
and nearly all the villages are sited on this rock or on shales and sand¬ 
stones in the hollows of Skiritis. The landscape tends to appear 
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reddish from the weathered schist, but there are remnants of oak- 
wood, and cultivated areas are considerable. The villages are large, 
with fruit orchards set dose by. On the other hand, the hard lime¬ 
stones that form the steeper slopes and the plateau are but thinly 
veiled by Kermes oak and phrygana. Southwards, the desolation 
is increased because the outcrops of schist are much smaller, and on 
these again the bigger villages are found. From the higher settle¬ 
ments people go to the plain of Spdrti, either for the winter or to 
help with various harvests ; others are itinerant artisans, away for 
most of the year. The whole belt contains about 20,000 people 
and the mean density is 50 per sq. mile, but is higher in the north 
than in the south. 

The Parnon Mountains 

This residual ridge, rising from a plateau, is impressive because of 
its isolation rather than on account of its height. Only on the east 
does it present bold precipices. Yet for 15 miles the summits are 
above 5,000 ft., the highest being 6,350 ft. The northern part is 
composed of blue-grey marble of coarse texture, with some mica- 
schist ; the southern part consists of the same dark limestone that 
flanks the ridge on both sides. Above the fir woods, which in places 
rise to 5,900 ft., alpine grasses provide valuable fodder, and the whole 
mountain is lined by sheep tracks. 

Kinouria 

The coast from the high bluff south of Mfloi to Cape Ierax is as 
bold as any in Greece. It is the steep edge of a typical karstic 
plateau that has been broken by a fault. The disappearance of the 
eastern part by foundering has caused the underground water of the 
remainder to flow steeply to the sea, and this has made the surface 
more waterless than ever. In many cases caverns have become 
unroofed to form canyons. The greater part of this coastal plateau 
still remains, however, as the smoothed surface of erosion truncating 
the folded rocks. It slopes gently, from the foot of Pdrnon at 
2,600 ft., to 1,970 ft., but is warped upwards nearer the sea which it 
overlooks in places from nearly 4,000 ft. (Plate 72). In the south, 
where the Pdrnon ridge is much lower, the canyons are directed 
westward from the coastal summits and end in deep doline on the 
lowlands bordering the Gulf of Lakonfa. 

The inaccessibility of Kinouria has led to the preservation 
in the northern part of Tzakonian speech, a dialect derived 
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from ancient Doric (see vol. I, p. 322). Intercourse between the 
coastal settlements is by the sea, and some of the people on the 
plateau are more in touch with the plain of Lakonia than with the 
coast. Agriculture in Kinouria is almost limited to the deep valley 
mouths near the sea, where alluvium, water and warmth favour 
Mediterranean cultivation. Fields of grain are sometimes found on 
the plateau, the best in the doline, the worst, with miserable return, 
among the stones. On the high land, however, flocks are the main¬ 
stay, together with the gathering and peddling of plants for drugs 
and dyes. Conditions are a little better in the north where there is 
the considerable deltaic plain of Astros. The rich loam soils of the 
plain, watered by the river Tanos and by abundant springs, grow 
cereals and olives. But the land is malarial and the modern village 
of Astros is less important than Ayios Iodnnis, 8 miles up the valley. 
Together they have some 1,600 inhabitants. A former islet, joined 
to the plain by alluvium and crowned by a ruined fort, shelters the 
anchorage of Pardlion Astrous. This northern district around 
Astros supports over 15,000 people and has an average density of 
106 per sq. mile. 

The remainder of Kinouria is three times larger and has almost the 
same population. Leonidhion, at the mouth of a very narrow gorge 
and with a tiny olive-girt plain, is the largest settlement with 2,906 
inhabitants. It is the capital of the eparchy of Kinouria and 
largely depends for its wealth on the success of its merchants abroad. 
The fir-covered plateau rim above Kiparissi is 4,200 ft. above sea 
level and the precipice overlooking the village is 3,500 ft. high. 
There is no canyon here and only a minute plain with olive and 
locust trees. The bay is sheltered and is used for the export of 
locust beans. Behind Ierax, farther south, the same products are 
raised in a deep valley. Both the valley and the bay are completely 
sheltered from the open sea and represent a partly submerged dolina. 
The rugged hills behind this southern promontory are a haunt of 
wolves. 

The Peninsula 

The peninsula has a much more varied landscape than the re¬ 
mainder of the region, not only because its milder winter leads to 
a more luxuriant growth of maquis, but also because it includes 
several plains. These are underlain by weak Pliocene sediments, 
whereas the upland surface is composed of mica-schist and massive 
black or grey limestone. The highland descends abruptly to the 
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sea on the east coast; and on the west, groups of flat-topped hills 
fall steeply to the Gulf of Lakonia. Their continuity, however, is 
broken by the plains of Moldoi in the north and Vdtika in the south. 
On this coast, marine abrasion platforms at 330 ft. and 130 ft. indicate 
a former submergence followed by halting emergence, and the ruins 
of buildings several feet under water point to a sinking of the land in 
historical times. 

The population numbers 21,000 and the mean density is about 
70 per sq. mile, but the terminal part, Vatika, is more densely peopled 
because, like the similar point of Argolfs, it forms the h6me of sailors. 

The scenery of the east coast is like that of Kinourla on a smaller 
scale. A gap in the hills opposite the large bay of Palaid Monem- 
vasia carries the main road from Moldoi to Monemvasfa. The 
plain at the head of the bay, covered with wheat, vines, olives and 
locust trees is flanked on the north by a bluff bearing the acropolis of 
Epidhavros Limira. On the south, Monemvasfa stands on a high 
rock projecting a mile to sea and joined to the mainland by a low 
isthmus. This stronghold, originally a refuge of the Epidaurians 
from the Slavs, was later fully built by the Franks whose structures 
remain as monuments to its importance. Profiting by the decline of 
Corinth, it flourished under the Venetians as the centre of Levantine 
trade, but it fell from glory under the Turks. Memory of its 
commerce is retained in the names of its wine—Malvoisie or 
Malmsey—corruptions of Monemvasfa. The present village, with 
barely 600 inhabitants, is far from filling the medieval walls. 

On the western side of the peninsula, the plain of Moldoi comes to 
the sea along the shores of Xfli Bay. It broadens inland towards 
the lower end of the Parnon ridges. The origin of this triangular 
hollow is partly due to the solution of the surrounding limestone, 
which underlies the non-resistant sediments. These consist of 
white marls and permeable calc-sandstone known locally as pori. 
Hence the ancient name, Levka (white), of the plain. The southern 
part is dissected and hilly and is under orchards of fig, olive and 
locust trees, vineyards and wheat. The flat northern part is covered 
with sticky loam and is watered from alluvial fans and is imperfectly 
drained to sink-holes ; here, wheat and maize are grown. The 
villages stand around the edge of the plain, the chief being Moldoi, 
capital of the eparchy, with over 3,000 inhabitants. 

South of the limestone crag of Cape Xfli (1,050 ft.), the coast and 
all the inland hills are patchily cultivated for grain, vines and olives. 
Near the island of Eldfos, limestone reaches the coast, and at its 
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contact with schist yields iron-ore that has been worked inter¬ 
mittently since ancient times. Elafdnisos or ‘ Stag Island ’ is a 
triangular slab of dark limestone, 715 ft. high, with its western cape 
cut by cliffs and its slopes notched by raised beaches. It was once 
part of the mainland, and sunken ruins in the straits are witness of 
subsidence in historical times. The islanders are mainly shepherds. 

The plain of Vatika to the south is formed by flat-bedded pori 
rocks, greenish-grey in colour, but covered with reddish sand. It is 
similar in height and origin to the plain of Moldoi. The soil is 
not naturally*very fertile but, watered from numerous wells, it is 
fully cultivated with grains and vines, olives and other fruit trees. 
On the slope near Nedpolis, and indeed wherever an irrigating spring 
exists, onions are grown successfully. Vegetable gardens and fruit 
trees, including the orange, surround the many villages of the hilly 
peninsula of Cape Malea. Nedpolis is the chief settlement, with 
1,750 inhabitants. It stands on the site of the ancient Boiai, but the 
modern village is less than 100 years old. It represents a deliberate 
concentration of the majority of the seamen of Vatika near a safe 
anchorage for coasting vessels. At this place the cable to Kithira 
leaves the mainland. Sponge fishing is practised in shallow waters 
around the cape. 

Kithira 

Kithira is related in structure to the Parnon Peninsula, from which 
it is separated by a strait 10 miles wide and everywhere less than 
165 fathoms deep. The island is 18J miles long and 11 miles 
wide ; the greater part is over 1,000 ft. above sea-level, the highest 
point rising to 1,658 ft. close to the west coast. Kithira is known 
to have been occupied by the Phoenicians for the prosecution of the 
‘ purple fishery ’, and presumably it has had a settled population 
ever since. The ancient capital was situated on a crag overlooking 
Ayios Nikdlaos Bay, and here, in a church, are the Doric pillars of 
the famous temple of Aphrodite of Kithira. 

In general, the surface of the island is that of a smooth and high 
plateau. The seaward slopes are steep, and at the foot they are 
undercut in most places by the sea. The main physical feature is a 
broad ridge of dark limestone running from north-west to south¬ 
east. On its flanks there are precipices ; within it are grottoes, and 
where the limestones meet the sea the coast is indented. The 
western slope is seamed by straight ravines, but without correspond- 
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ing inlets. The eastern promontory of the island marks the end of 
another broad ridge, parallel to the first and attaining 1,475 ft* 
Between the two ridges the lower country has been eroded from 
rocks of Pliocene age, chiefly marls and sandstones. It descends in 
terraces to Ayios Nikdlaos Bay in the south-east. 

The island has a typical Mediterranean climate, with very little 
rain between April and September and with an average of only 
thirty-seven rain-days in the other six months. Whatever its 
original vegetation, Kfthira is now without natural woods, and the 
bush varies in character between maquis and phrygana. The bare 
appearance of the island from the sea is somewhat misleading ; the 
interior plateau has large numbers of orchards, many of them 
irrigated from springs or wells, and yielding exports of fine oil, figs 
and oranges. Grapes and melons are also sent abroad. Wheat and 
barley are grown for home use ; cheese, made from the milk of sheep 
and goats, and honey, for which the island is famous, are exported. 
The fisheries also are productive, and the catching of quails during 
migration is an important source of revenue to the islanders. 

The distribution of population is unlike that in most of the 
Peloponnisos. The settlements comprise over 100 villages or 
hamlets, the majority with less than 100 inhabitants. All but a few 
lie in a north-south strip along the plateau and are linked by winding 
roads made or improved during the British occupation (1815-64). 
Roads also lead down to landing places at Ayfa Pelayfa and Dhiamofti 
on the east coast, and to Milopdtamos on the west coast. The 
capital of the island is Kfthira, dominated by a Venetian fortress 
and with a population of 907. Below the town is the small harbour 
of Kapsali. 

In the past century there has been a considerable change in the 
population of the island. At the end of the British occupation it 
numbered some 13,000, but in the following period much emigration 
took place, and in 1900 the population was only 6,000. By 1928, 
however, it had risen to 8,770, giving an average density of 85 per 
sq. mile. 

The narrow, rocky island of Andikfthira, or Cerigotto, lies 17 miles 
to the south-east of Kfthira and has an area of 8 sq. miles. It rises 
to a height of 1,230 ft. on its south-western side, and has a sterile 
aspect except for the cultivated inner valleys. The coast consists 
of steep, inaccessible cliffs and the only port is Potamos (see vol. I, 
Plate 47), 1J miles south-east of Cape Kefali, the northern extreme 
of the island. According to the census of 1928, Andikfthira had a 
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population of 322, living in 12 villages or hamlets. Of these, only 
Potamos and Galaniand have over 50 inhabitants. 

The Lowlands of LakonIa (Region F8) 

These lowlands consist of three distinct parts : 

The Low Plateaux 
The Coastal Plain of filos 
The Plain of Spdrti 

The Low Plateaux 

From the southern part of the Taiyetos chain the plateau of 
Vardhounokhoria extends eastwards for 5 miles and bounds the 
plain of Sparti on the south. It is composed of folded limestones 
and mica-schists, with intrusive igneous rocks ; but because it is 
part of the former smooth floor of the corridor, Pliocene marls 
partly cover these hard rocks. The altitude of the plateau is 
nowhere more than 1,600 ft. The river Evrotas runs first in a 
shallow canyon along its eastern edge and then cuts a winding course 
through it. To the east of this hilly plateau is a lower tableland of 
different aspect. It is composed of beds of Pliocene conglomerate, 
of marl and of pori sandstone. The surface, once smooth and 
tilted southwards, is now cut by numerous parallel ravines. 

The plateau of Vardhounokhoria is a varied district with sharp 
alternation of bush-covered hills and fertile hollows. There are 
patches of Valona oakwood, a source of revenue from tanning 
material; many mulberry orchards recall that the silk industry of 
Morea was most persistent in Lakonfa ; and wheat, olives and vines 
are plentiful. The southern part is the borderland of Mini (see 
p. 201), and tower-like houses are common. Ylthion (formerly 
Marathousi) is the seaport for the whole Evrdtas valley and is 
approached by a main road that crosses the plateau along the foot 
of the mountains. As the chief port of Lakonfa, Yfthion has a 
long history. Its ancient neighbour inland was Krothai, near which 
the Romans worked the green porphyry rock as a much prized 
ornamental stone. The modern town, built on a sloping site, is the 
capital of an eparchy and has a population of 6,700 (see vol. II, 
p. 305). The eastern tableland is largely barren, but the lower hills, 
of pori and marl, are partly under cereals. The villages in this" 
district are situated at the foot of the Pdmon slopes. 
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The Coastal Plain of Bios 

The name of this coastal plain, lilos (swamp), has passed into 
history in the appellation of the slaves of ancient Sparta (Helots). 
The fine silt and the ground-water combine to produce immense 
reeds and there are still some scattered oaks. This natural vegetation 
has been largely replaced by intensive agriculture. Water for 
irrigation is obtained from the Evrdtas and also from the kefalaria 
at the limestone edge, and productive orchards, including orange 
and lemon trees, are the result. With recent improvements in the 
management of this water, excellent cotton is grown and new 
villages have arisen, among them filos. The population of the little 
plain is about 5,500 and the density 142 per sq. mile. 

The Plain of Spdrti 

The ancient name ‘ hollow Lakedaemon ’ is an apt description of 
the plain of Spdrti. The edges of the f)lain are sharply defined. 
These are : (1) the short transverse scarp of the Vardhounokhoria 
in the south, (2) the fault-scarp of the Taiyetos mountains on the 
west, and (3) the parallel fault-scarp of the Parnon mountains on 
the east. The latter, while much the lower, rises from 600 to 
1,000 ft. above the plain. It is composed of yellowish sandy marl 
but is generally capped with bright red conglomerate. Since it has 
been torn by deep ravines it presents, in the strong sunlight, a 
striking background to the greenness of the vale, and especially to 
the trees lining the Evrotas. Near the river are several hillocks, 
each crowned with a pink-washed chapel. Some of them were the 
sites of ancient settlements. 

In the northern part of the plain, the alluvial fans of the torrents 
from Taiyetos slope gently and the abundant water from the 
mountains can be used almost everywhere. This water and the 
great heat bring prosperity to the gardener. In the southern part, 
the tributaries are somewhat incised, leaving an undulating surface. 
To the traveller this plain appears mainly as a high orchard in which 
olive trees are interspersed with quince, mulberry and orange. 
But beneath and among these fruit trees, vast quantities of vegetables 
are raised, and on many fields maize succeeds wheat or barley in 
the same year. Vineyards may also be seen against the lush back¬ 
ground of poplar, willow, reeds or oleander that line the streams, 
or against the cypresses near the farms. The richness of this plain 
is surpassed only by that of Messinia, where there is a more maritime 
climate. 
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Sp&rti, refounded on the outskirts of the ancient city near the 
Evrotas, is a small town with a population of 5,800. Its straight 
streets are lined with acacias and eucalyptus. It is mainly an 
agricultural market and the administrative centre for the nomos of 
Lakonfa. The ruined and medieval Mistra, which now gives its 
name to a large fruit-growing village below, remains a monument 
of Byzantine architecture. It was built in the thirteenth century 
under the shadow of a fortress on the slope of Taiyetos, 1,200 ft. 
above the level of the plain (Plate 73). 


The Saddle of LAKONfA (Region F9) 

Physical Characteristics 

The plateau of Skiritis (see p. 178) sinks westwards to a lower 
plateau, here called the Saddle of Lakonfa. It separates the plain 
of Sparti from the basin of Megaldpolis, and, as an upland block, 
it forms the floor of the central corridor for a distance of 18 miles. 
Near the northern end of the plateau, the alluvial plain of Frankovrisi 
forms the only stretch of really flat land. It is drained by the 
Alfios which cuts a gorge, followed by the railway, to the basin of 
the Megalopolis. In the southern end of the plateau, the upper 
Evr6tas and its tributaries have formed a maze of ravines that make 
the area difficult to cross (Fig. 35). 


Land Utilization 

The significance of the saddle of Lakonfa is due to its function 
as a crossways, but, as yet, modern routes do not make full use of 
it. The only existing motor-road out of Lakonfa runs due north 
from Sp&rti, over the plateau of Skiritis, to Trfpolis. A very poor 
road does, however, connect Sp&rti with Kastorf, Longanfkos and 
Megaldpolis, and a future railway is likely to take the same course. 
From east to west the plateau already carries the road and the 
railway from Trfpolis to Messfni. 

The most favoured districts are in the north and South ; first, 
the plain of Frankovrisi, where the prosperity of the villages is 
dependent upon the excellent vineyards, wheat fields and orchards 
of olives and mulberries ; secondly, at the foot of the northern 
Tafyetos is an equally prosperous upland, almost continuous with 
the plain of Spdrti. 



Plate 72. The high coast of Kinouria at Plaka, the small port of Leontdhion 



Plate 73. Mistra and the plain of Sparti 
In the foreground are the medieval ruins and, below them, is part of the modem 
village. On the right are the slopes of Mount Taiyetos and in the distance, to the 
south-east, is the plateau of Vardhounokhoria. 
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Fig. 35 * South-western Pelopdnnisos 

Based mainly on the 1:250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088 : The Balkans, and the 
1 :100,000 Epitelikds Khdrtis tis Ellddhos. 

S. Sfaktiria island. For key, see Fig. 9. 
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The Basin of Megalopolis (Region Fio) 

Physical Characteristics 

The term ‘ basin ’ may be applied literally to this district for it 
is an almost symmetrical hollow with a generally flat bottom 1,350 ft. 
above sea level (Fig. 35). It measures 11 by 5 miles and is sur¬ 
rounded by steep-sided and faulted mountains rising at least 2,500 ft. 
above it. In the rim there are three lips of lower height; the 
saddle of Lakonia in the south-east; the saddle of Messinla in the 
south-west, and the saddle of Cynuria in the north-west. These 
stand 650 ft., 850 ft. and 650 ft. respectively above the general level 
of the plain. The basin is drained by the Alfids which has cut a 
gorge in the saddle of Cynuria. 

The basin is the gathering ground for a large number of streams 
and rivers from the surrounding hills. Chief among them are the 
Alfios, entering the basin through a limestone gorge ; the Koudhou- 
farina, from a ravine in the saddle of Lakonia, and the Xerilas from 
the northern Taiyetos mountains. In general, the tributaries from 
the west are short; those from the east are longer, especially the 
Vrendheddhes and the Elissdn, which carry much silt. 

The floor of the basin is entirely covered by Pliocene marl, con¬ 
taining some lignite, but over it a continuous layer of yellow sandy 
loam has been laid. On the fragments of high terraces around the 
basin there still remain red, stony deposits, common to much of 
the corridor. 

Land Utilization 

The natural vegetation has long disappeared from the plain, but 
on the slopes are considerable remnants of oak-forests, together 
with maquis and Kermes bush. Since the rivers are incised and 
the deposits permeable, springs are few and the soil suffers from 
dryness. Thus, although a sufficient water supply is available from 
wells, fields cannot easily be irrigated. Almost the whole plain, 
therefore, is under cereals with a fair proportion in vineyards, 
including currants. Among the fruit trees the olive, fig and mul¬ 
berry predominate. Similar products are seen on the lower slopes 
of the mountains, but here the fruits are walnut, apple, pear and 
cherry. Vineyards are important on the valley sides in the north, 
including those of the river Lousios as far as Dhimits&na. 

This basin is a focus of routes, and strategic control naturally 
determined the position of certain places, especially in the Middle 
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Ages. Entrance was then controlled by the fortresses of Karitaina 
(p. 189) in the north and Leonddrion in the south. The Frankish 
castle of Leonddrion stands on the extreme northern bluff of the 
Tafyetos mountains. Like Mistra, the fortress was built to keep 
the Slavs of Tafyetos in check (see vol. I, p. 175) and the town 
became the leading place in the district; the Turks for a time made 
it the capital of Morea. Megalopolis, or ‘ Great City from which 
the basin takes its name, was planned by Epaminondas the Theban 
in 371 b.c. as a capital of a united Arkadhia. It was built in four 
years on both banks of the Elisson and was peopled by compulsory 
immigration ; its walls, 5 miles long, included a theatre for 20,000 
spectators. Geographically, the location of a capital on this site 
was good, but the scale of building was unwarranted. Within a 
century the city was deserted, and, although twice rebuilt, it dis¬ 
appeared during the Slav invasion of the eighth century. Although 
again planned as a small town in the modern kingdom of Greece, 
its population (2,373) has taken forty years to double itself. 

The basin received many Turkish immigrants in the past and 
this still affects the appearance of some of the villages. The total 
population of the plain and nearby slopes is 17,660, and the density 
—119 per sq. mile—is distinctly low for a fully cultivated area. 

The Barrier of Cynuria (Region Fii) 

Physical Characteristics 

The barrier of Cynuria is a comparatively low ridge, some 10 miles 
wide, guarding the northern entrance to the basin of Megaldpolis. 
It is composed mainly of limestone with belts of chert, trending 
from south-south-west to north-north-east. The Alfios has cut a 
gorge across the barrier, impracticable for road or railway (Plate 74). 
Within the gorge it receives one large tributary, the Lousios, a short 
distance below its entrance at Karitaina. 

Land Utilization 

In spite of its importance as a barrier the district has no modern 
name. Its classical name was Cynuria, from the name of the tribe 
who lived here during the fourth century b.c. The extent to which 
it obstructs movement may be seen from the course of the existing 
road. This leaves Karitaina and, crossing to the south bank of the 
Alfi6s by a medieval bridge, climbs to a summit 4,650 ft. high 
before descending with many bends to Andritsaina and so to the 



Plate 74. The gorge of the river Alfios below Karitaina, looking upstream 
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Plate 75. The river Alfids and the crag of Karitaina 
The river flows sluggishly westward to its gorge by the crag (centre). The road 
to Andritsaina climbs over the shoulder of the Diafortis mountains on the left. 
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Plate 76. Mezapos Bay on the west coast of the Mani peninsula 

The slopes, of marble, carry little vegetation, which is less meagre on the shelf 
near a village (left), and in the valley. 
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more open valley below. This, or older roads to the west and 
north, have always been controlled from the rock at the entrance to 
the gorge. This was the site of Brenthe, which came to be called 
Karitaina on becoming a refuge for the mountaineers of Gortyn 
against the Slavs. The castle of Geoffrey de Bruy&res is one of 
the finest feudal strongholds in Greece. The village, with a popula¬ 
tion of 925, clusters on the slope below the crag (Plate 75). 

The Hills of IlIa and Western AkhaIa (Region F12) 
Physical Characteristics 

From the bastion of Mount Panakha'ikdn a bold escarpment runs 
southwards to the summit of Erimanthos, and then, turning south- 
westwards, ends abruptly near Boukovina. At this point the 
mountain edge overlooks the valley of the Pinios. To the west of 
this escarpment is a broad expanse of hill-country, intricately cut 
by valleys. It is composed mainly of closely folded shales, sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates, over which pale-coloured limestones 
have been thrust. Its surface reaches 2,300 ft. in the higher summits, 
but in one place the remarkable narrow ridge of Mount Skollis rises 
to 3,333 ft. When seen endwise, from north or south, Skollis 
appears as a sharp cone, but from the west it is a long arete of cream- 
coloured limestone. At the foot of these hills is a shelving apron 
of Pliocene sands and marls, in part so smooth and low that it 
merges into the coastal plain. Bordering Mount Panakhaikon, 
however, these younger strata have been raised nearly 2,000 ft. and, 
capped by conglomerates, they form the rugged hills near Patrai. 

South of the river Pinios the hills are built entirely of sands, 
marls and conglomerates, and not one of the many rivers has un¬ 
covered the underlying strata. The conglomerates form immense 
beds, in places 1,900 ft. thick. They are found to the north of the 
Alfids and are broken by step-faults running west-north-west to 
east-south-east. As a result, the country rises northwards in four 
main steps to a height of 2,600 ft. west of Mount Erimanthos. The 
southward courses of the rivers Erimanthos and L&dhon are carved 
deeply into these rocks. Those of the Lidhon Seliis, flowing to the 
Pinids, and many tributaries of the lower Alfids, run either directly 
across the fault-steps or parallel to them. Innumerable parallel 
ravines open upon each river, cutting the country into a kind of 
tabular maze. South of the river Alfids conglomerates do not 
occur and sands form the valley slopes up to nearly 2,000 ft. 
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Land Utilization 

The higher rainfall on these hills, as compared with the interior, 
and the presence of many impermeable strata combine to make this 
a well-watered land. Consequently, it must once have all been 
under oak or Aleppo pine ; but the northern part is now almost 
bare and is largely covered with maquis. This is luxuriant, especially 
on the impermeable rocks, where it has not been consumed by 
charcoal burners ; asphodel meadow then takes its place. The 
southern part still contains two of the largest remnants of forest in 
the Pelopdnnisos ; that on the highest of the table lands, known as 
Kapellis, is of deciduous oak, while the lower terraces and slopes 
are largely under Aleppo pine, with Pinus pinea also in the west, 
and ilex and wild pear. The maquis, too, is rich, especially in 
heaths. 

The amount of cultivated land is small in view of the physical 
advantages of the region, and doubtless the greater attractions of 
the plain account largely for this. The main crops are wheat, with 
maize in the bottom land, vines for wine, and fruit trees marked by 
variety rather than numbers. 

The Plains of IlIa and Western AkhaIa (Region F13) 
Physical Characteristics 

This region is unique in forming the only large coastal plain of 
the Peloponnisos. In the south its boundaries are sinuous, since 
the plain penetrates inland up the valleys of the Alfi6s and Pinios. 
There the descent to the lowland is rather steep, but farther north, 
and especially between the rivers V£rga and Pirros the slope is very 
slight. Alluvium is dominant in the south, but this is replaced 
northwards by sandy marls. 

The origin of the plain is simple. The Pliocene beds fall gently 
seaward and presumably extend to about the 50-fathoms line. On 
this shelving shore the waves have thrown up barrier beaches upon 
which sand dunes have formed. These have linked together four 
points—the former rocky islands or peninsulas of Mavrovouni near 
Cape Pdpas, Kounoup&i 5 miles to the south, Khlemoutsi (between 
Cape Killini and Cape Tripiti), and Katdkolon. Hot sulphurous 
springs—indicating dislocation—are found at Kounoup&i and 
Khlemoutsi. The large lagoons formed behind each of the sand 
bars have been nearly filled up by the silt-laden rivers. 

Such an amphibious fringe would scarcely be habitable were, it 
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not that the land has risen slightly. As a result, the lower courses 
of the rivers lie embedded in the plain to a depth of at least 15 ft. 
Thus, south of the peninsula of Khlemoutsi, all the rivers reach 
the sea and the land is well drained. On the plain facing the Gulf 
of Pdtrai the rivers of the western half are incised in marl rock, 
while the narrow eastern part consists of the alluvial fans of the 
steep rivers draining Mount Panakhai'kdn and therefore resembles 
the plain east of Cape Dhrepanon. 

From the gorge of Cynuria (see p. 188) to the sea, the Alfios 
flows in a rather open valley with a broad and variable stony bed. 
The coastal plain proper begins at the confluence of the Alfids and 
the KlAvdhios, at Olimbfa, and forms the real end of the central 
corridor. Northwards it is cut off from the broader coastal low¬ 
lands by the peninsula of Katakolon, and southwards it is hemmed 
in close to the shore by the Lapfthas mountains. 

Land Utilization 

The plain of Ilfa is seldom mentioned in the ancient history of 
Greece, although Olympia almost equalled Delphi as a sanctuary 
of the Hellenic world and the record of victors at the Olympic 
Games extends over twelve centuries. Most of the ruins for long 
lay deeply buried by the silt of the Kldvdhios, overlooked by hills of 
marl clothed in tall maquis and pines. This part of Greece became 
important for its accessibility from western Europe. The peninsula 
of Khlemoutsi in the thirteenth century offered a reasonable harbour 
(Glardntza or Killfni) and the site for the great Castel Tomise, 
while Andreville on the plain (now Andravfdha with 3,090 in¬ 
habitants), with its Frankish cathedral, was the Frankish capital of 
Morea. 

Ilfa and the adjoining lowland of Akhaia have long been famous for 
their live stock. The rich maquis, the winter herbage, and in places 
the lush grass, have always supported large flocks of sheep and goats 
as well as horses and mules and many cattle—a small breed, for 
which the plain was noted in Homeric times. Moreover, the dis¬ 
tance to high summer pasture is not great. But a mainly pastoral 
economy, coupled with imperfect drainage in some parts, did not 
favour close settlement in the lowland ; nor did the dangers of 
attack by sea and land. In liberated Greece, however, a new 
inducement to settlement arose in the cultivation of the currant vine. 
From about 1850 a steady movement of immigrants to these plains 
has taken place from other parts of the Peloponnisos, and especially 
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from tlie mountains. Many new villages have been built and old 
ones enlarged, while great tracts of maquis and some woodland 
have been cleared. Vines have also been planted along the valleys 
and up their lower slopes to about 1,000 ft. Prosperity was in¬ 
creased after 1890 when the railway from Pdtrai was built. 

The scene, then, is dominated by currant fields lined by cactus 
hedges, and each field has its bare drying floor set apart. Brightly 
coloured villages contrast with the dark cypresses and fruit trees. 
It is probable that other forms of agriculture have been somewhat 
neglected, but there is a considerable production of wheat, and maize 
is grown in damper soils. Olive trees are widespread, though not 
in profusion, and other fruits are grown locally. After the currant, 
however, the main interest is still the raising of animals. Hence the 
need for pasture has probably restricted other developments. 

The most intensive cultivation is found south of the Pinids. 
Here the silt is well drained and of great depth, and each of the two 
areas separated by the peninsula of Katdkolon has its own important 
towns. Thus, near the Pinios are Gastouni, the live-stock market, 
Amalids, the currant market, and KilHni, the seaport. Pirgos, a 
town of 19,336 inhabitants, is both the capital of the nomos of Ilia 
and the centre of the southern plain. The delta of the Alfios is 
moister than that of the Pinios and is flanked by long lagoons behind 
sandspits, of which the southernmost is covered with pines. Malaria 
is prevalent and Pfrgos stands raised on an outcrop of marl. Most 
other settlements lie just off the plain, where, with spring-water 
from the marl, the villagers cultivate orchards of citrus fruits. The 
plain of Ilia, including the peninsula of Khlemoutsi, and a strip 
5 miles wide along the north bank of the Pini6s, together have a 
population of over 87,000 and a density of 340 per sq. mile. 

Extending northwards to the river Pirros, is a somewhat smaller 
district which has the much lower density of 129 per sq. mile. 
The eastern part, on the marl, and entirely in Akhala, is devoted to 
wheat with scattered vineyards. The largest place is Kdto Akhala 
with a population of 2,153. In the western area the cultivable plain 
is narrow and includes woods of Valona oak. The headland of 
Mavrovouni and the sands inside the dunes to the south of it are 
under a forest of pines —Pinea and Aleppo. Between the two 
woodlands is a series of lagoons and swamps. Throughout all 
this area the camps of shepherds are to be seen during the winter. 

East of Kdto Akhala, and along the southern shores of the Gulf of 
Pdtrai, the lowland consists of two small alluvial plains that are much 
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more populous. They are dominated by Pdtrai which stands be¬ 
tween them. Here, the currant fields are again nearly continuous, 
and tree-fruits are common. They support some 16,000 inhabitants, 
excluding the population of Patrai, and the density is 225 per sq. 
mile. The site of Pdtrai itself is a bluff of marl rock thrust forward 
to the sea. It is crowned by a castle of Venetian and Turkish con¬ 
struction, with the closely built upper quarter on the slope and the 
* European * town near the shore. Of ancient origin, Pdtrai owed its 
greatness largely to the decline of Corinth, and for a time it played 
the part in western trade that Monemvasia did in the eastern. Its 
almost complete destruction in the War of Independence led to a 
decline in population from 16,000 to 4,000. By i860, however, 
the number was restored, and since the construction of the railway, 
giving it leadership in the currant trade of Pelopdnnisos the popula¬ 
tion has doubled. With 61,278 inhabitants in 1928, Pdtrai is the 
fourth city of Greece (see vol. II, pp. 251-7). 

The N£dha Mountains (Region F14) 

Physical Characteristics 

The dominant features of this district are the two parallel ranges of 
mountains about 8 miles apart (Fig. 35). They extend eastwards 
from near the coast for some 12 miles and are separated by the 
valley of the river Nedha. Near the headwaters of this river the 
mountains are joined by a horse-shoe ridge overlooking the basin 
of Megaldpolis. Most of the summits are about 4,000 ft. in height, 
with a few in the east exceeding 4,500 ft. The passes are all relatively 
high. Like the mountains of western Arkadhia the rocks consist of 
pale, fissured limestone and belts of red chert. The northern chain, 
Dhiafortes in the east and Minthis in the west, is partly separated 
from the Alfids by a more broken and lower range ending abruptly 
at the coast as the Lapithas mountains. 

The river Nddha and its tributaries acquired their present courses 
when die mountain block was much lower and smoother. This old 
surface is partly preserved at a height of 1,600 ft., and many villages 
stand upon it/ With later uplift, the Nedha has cut deeply; its 
lower course flows in a canyon, and its tributaries follow the bands 
of chert. A series of deep, parallel valleys has been formed and 
these make the landscape almost alpine in its ruggedness. The 
northern, marly foothills are also deeply ravined. 

The alluvial coastal plain broadens northwards from the mouth 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) n 
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of the Nldha and encloses the lagoon of ftaftfa behind a pine-clad 
spit. This lagoon is connected with the much larger lagoon of 
Agoulinitsa, and so with the mouth of the Alfi6s. The sand-bar 

that hems in Kaidfa lagoon carries the railway northwards to Pirgos. 

* 

Land Utilization 

The natural vegetation of these mountains was oak forest of which 
a few patches, and many single trees, remain. Ilex is found every¬ 
where, even near the summits. 

The abundance of spring-water favours "the growing of wheat, 
maize and vines near the villages, and especially on the outcrops of 
chert; but the real mainstay of the people is stock-keeping. While 
some remote villages in the upper basin of the Nedha have fallen 
into ruin, those nearer the coast share in the prosperity of the plain. 
The population of the whole basin is over 10,000 with the very high 
density, for mountainous land, of 180 per sq. mile. Cultivation is 
more common oh the marls of the northern slope, a district dominated 
by the high, attractive and comfortable little town of Andritsaina 
(population 1,802). It is from here that visitors usually cross the 
mountains to visit the Doric temple of Bassae. The columns crown 
a high, southern spur of the main ridge, and the building has been 
described as seeming to grow out of the rock (see vol. I, p. 426). 

The coastal plain, although malarial, is nevertheless the most 
productive part. Orange groves, currant fields, and orchards of 
other fruits are watered from springs at the edgfe of the plain, and 
wheat and maize are grown in the fields. Fishing by trap is practised 
in the lagoon of Agoulinitsa, the fishermen living in pile-dwellings 
on its banks. Between the lagoons of Agoulinitsa and Ka'idfa stands 
the dark limestone rock of Samikdn, capped by an ancient citadel 
some 500 ft. above the defile it was built to control. At the foot of 
this cliff the large cave facing the lagoon of Kaidfa emits hot sul¬ 
phurous water, used in the spa. 

The Corridor of the River Arkadh£Ika (Region Fi 5) 
Physical Characteristics 

South of the river Nddha the coastal plain narrows to 600 yds. and 
is hemmed close to the sea by steep slopes of pale-coloured lime¬ 
stone. Farther south, however, the limestones give way to a table¬ 
land of red conglomerate and marl through which the river 
Arkadh&ka cuts a narrow way to the sea. The present valley is 
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merely a notch in a wide basin tl}at rises gently to a flat watershed 
some 670 ft. above sea-level. To the east of the watershed the 
valley of the river Pirnax leads to the upper basin of Messinfa. The 
gravels that formed the conglomerate were laid down, before the 
basin of Messinfa existed, by a much longer river than the Arkadhei'ka 
(see vol. I, Fig. 17). 

Land Utilization 

The soils of the conglomerate are very infertile and, apart from 
some cereals, the valley is devoted to pasture and the population is 
small. East of the watershed, however, limestone reappears, with 
fertile alluvial hollows and more numerous settlements. The 
importance of this depression lies in its use as a corridor for road and 
railway. 

The Kontovounia and Peninsula of MessinIa (Region F16) 
Physical Characteristics 

This group of mountains is roughly triangular, with its straightest 
and steepest edge to the west. The escarpment is made less im¬ 
pressive, however, by the plateau known as the Kdmbos that causes 
the westward bulge in the coastline about Filiatrd. This plateau is 
a wave-cut platform, descending abruptly from 1,000 ft. to a narrow 
coastal plain. The northern side of the mountains exhibits a broad 
expanse of red chert, deeply trenched by a tributary of the river 
Arkadhdika. East of the gorge, the highland extends to the outlying 
Mount Ithdmi. The main drainage is to the Gulf of Messinfa in 
parallel valleys deeply cut in limestone or chert (Fig. 35). 

The coastal plateau of the Kdmbos is flanked on the south by a 
lower tableland of Pliocene rocks extending to Navarfnon Bay (see 
vol. II, Plate 80). The plateau then reappears, and extends almost 
to Cape Akrftas, repeating the characteristics of the Kdmbos. Again 
shales and massive limestone have been cut down to a smooth plat¬ 
form, and again there is the same seaward tilt and similar altitudes : 
it is also the counterpart of the high terrace on the peninsula of 
Mini. From its surface Mount Likddhimos rises gently in the east 
to a ; height of.3,140 ft. The plateau falls directly to the coast and, 
in consequence, the rivers lie in deep, narrow valleys. There is no 
coastal plain, except at Methdni and where the Xerids enters 
Navarfnon Bay. On the north of this bay a high ridge of cream- 
coloured limestone rises sharply from the sea. Its continuity has 
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been broken, isolating Sfaktirla and Saptentza glands. PrOti, farther 
north, is also composed of this rock, while Skhiza and its small 
neighbours are of sandstone. On the east coast of the peninsula the 
plateau, descends to the sea in a series, of steps, mainly composed 
of marl. 

# 

Land Utilization 

Only scattered trees now remain to mark the forest of deciduous 
oaks that* once covered much of this area, but here and there is a 
wood of ilex. Elsewhere, the impermeable rocks are covered with 
maquis, and the limestone with phrygana. The greater part of the 
Kontovounia is used for pasturing sheep and goats, and so also are 
Mount Likddhimos and many parts of the Kdmbos. But through¬ 
out the peninsula, vineyards, olive-groves and grain have encroached 
on to the higher slopes, except those of limestone. The wine made 
from the lower vineyards is among the strongest and sweetest in 
Greece. 

Most of the higher settlements are small and lie in the northern 
and eastern valleys of the Kontovounia, where springs flow freely. 
Everywhere cultivated land increases with the passage from the 
harder rocks to the sandy marls, common at lower altitudes. These, 
like the small alluvial plains, are always marked by the olive and vine, 
and, where springs emerge, by citrus fruits. The proportion of these 
varies locally. Thus currants, are dominant on the western coastal 
plain from Kiparissia southwards, together with fine oranges and 
lemons. Currants, olives and wheat are the chief products on the 
wide plain inland from Navarinon ; currants and oranges mark the 
alluvial plain of Methbni. Perhaps the most luxuriant fruit- 
orchards to be found on the coast of the Pelopdnnisos are those of the 
eastern slopes of the peninsula. Here, springs from the marls 
are abundant and forests of olive trees alternate with vineyards or 
groves of orange and lemon trees. Cactus hedges grow as high as 
the houses, and in the south date palms flourish, though the fruit 
does not ripen. 

The produce is usually taken to market in caiques by the Maniate 
sailors of Petalidhion. This little port is close to the ancient Coron 
which served nearby Asine, so the name of the largest place on; this 
coast, Kordni (population 2,094) is misleading. The people number¬ 
ing about 13,000 on this strip of coast, live in a score of large villages. 
The density of rural population, 470 per sq. mile, is surpassed only 
on die Plain of Messinia. 
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The largest fruit-growing region lies between Kiparissia and 
Pilos. Among the many settlements six towns are outstanding. 
From north to south they are Kiparissia with 4443 inhabitants, 
Filiatrd (9,293), Gargalidnoi (7,094), Khdra (3,582), while Methdni 
(1,991), with its own small plain, completes the series. All these 
places suffered severely from earthquake in 1886, but all have pros¬ 
pered greatly from the currant and fruit trade. Kiparissia and both 
Old and New Pilos (see vol. I, p. 442) have had special fame as the 
principal ports of Messinia in their time. Kiparissia, rising 
picturesquely to its acropolis, is now the railway terminus. Filiatrd, a 
well-planned and prosperous town, stands 200 ft. above the sea, while 
Gargalidnoi on the plateau (1,000 ft.) overlooks an immense expanse 
of sea and land. Both towns are-served by motor-roads. Khdra 
lies below crags of conglomerate from which it obtains a fine supply 
of water for irrigation. Pilos, which has taken the name of the 
ancient city across the bay instead of Navarinon (i.e. ton Avarinon= 
of the Avars or Slavs), is dominated by a Veneto-Turkish fortress. 

The Basins of Messina (Region F17) 

Physical Characteristics 

The northern extension of the Gulf of Messinia is a rectangular 
hollow, bounded on the west and north by the Kontovounia and 
on the east by the northern Taiyetos mountains. It is divided by a 
low ridge into two parts, of which the southern is the larger. These 
two mountain-girt plains form the heart of Messinia. 

The walLof the Taiyetos, here named Kokkala, is a most im¬ 
pressive barrier. It is composed of black limestone and rises in a 
straight fault-scarp from the lowest part of the plain to an almost 
level top 3,600 ft. high. Much of the slope is scored by horizontal 
terraces, that seem to mark stages in the upheaval of the Taiyetos. 

The walls of the Kontovounia are less impressive because their 
foot stands some 1,000 ft. higher. From their base a broad apron 
of sandy deposits slopes gently towards the gulf, to end in a cliff 
some distance from the shore. Much of the lower hasin is thus a 
sloping tableland of yellow-sands, red-brown at the surface and 
deeply trenched by parallel valleys. A narrow strip of similar 
aspect lies near the eastern edge of the basin and between the two 
is the alluvial plain, swampy in its lower part. In the eastern alcove, 
near the gulf, the torrential river Nddhon emerges from its deep 
glen, tearing ravines in the conglomerate at its lower end, and 
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building up its fan, the site of KalAmai. Winter rains and swollen 
streams inundate the land behind the dunes all along the shore of 
the gulf. This lower basin is distinguished from all others in the 
Pelopdnnisos in having two great kefalari near its upper end. It is 
these which bring from the limestones of Talyetos the water that 
feeds the lower Pdmisos. One of them, named F 16 ros, received 
annual sacrifices in ancient times. 

Between the two basins is a low plateau, composed of folded 
shales, through which the river Pdmisos flows in a gorge. The 
upper basin is hemmed in on the north by the N6dha mountains. 
The nearly flat floor, 200 ft. high, is composed entirely of alluvium, 
the very low fans of many streams. There are no terraced deposits 
around the margin, a fact which indicates that the basin is of very 
recent formation. The district obtains some of its water from 
limestones and so always has a supply, but winter floods inundate 
part of the floor. The valleys in the west lead to the corridor of the 
river Arkadh&’ka and those in the east to the saddle of Messirria 
(see pp. 194, 187). The railways that make use of these gateways 
unite on the plain. 

Land Utilization 

This district has been well-named a sun-bitten paradise; sun 
and water combine to produce * hot-house ’ conditions, as nowhere 
else in the Peloponnisos. There are, however, considerable differ¬ 
ences in production throughout the region, largely determined by 
regional variations in soils and water supply. On the upper plain, 
the light coloured silt is deep and frequently renewed ; -currants and 
wheat are grown, and maize where moisture is retained in summer. 
In the east the somewhat stony and drier soils bear olive and fig 
trees over crops of barley and lupin. There are many villages both 
bn the plain and hillside. The largest is MeligaM, on the railway, 
with a population of 2,270. The houses and the divisions between 
the fields are built mainly of stone. 

On the sloping tableland of the lower basin, about 80 sq. miles in 
area, wheat, currants and olives cover the broad strips of red soil 
between the parallel ravines, and olive trees also grow upon the 
terraces. The villages are many and near the lower edge of the 
tableland, where they house the owners of the rich flood plain, they 
become large. The flood plain is without settlements, partly 
because of the malarial nature of the land and partly because of its 
value. The exception is Messini (Nision) the largest and most 
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southerly of the settlements, with a population of 6,723. It arose 
under die Franks who guarded it by the castle of Mikrom&ni, 
across the river. The town is reached by a branch railway from 
Kaldmai. Cultivation is most intensive; no space is wasted and 
no period of the year is unused. Currants are dominant, but 
various tree-fruits are of great value, especially figs and oranges. 
Cotton, too, is grown with good quality and yield. 

The ancient and the modern capitals of‘Messinfa occupy \ 6 ry 
different situations. The former was placed so as to control both 
the basins, standing high above the threshold between them. The 
acropolis stood on the summit of Mount Ithdmi, a cap of pale 
limestone, while the city and its gardens lay on the southern slopes 
of cultivable soil. Kal&mai, the modern capital, stands on the site 
of the ancient Pharae which achieved fame as a medieval, and then a 
Turkish, stronghold against the unruly Maniates (see vol. II, 
pp. 262-6). It lies beneath the ruined fortress on the banks of the 
river NOdhon, banks which for safety must’ be raised periodically, 
as this turbulent river builds up its stony bed. The town is sur¬ 
rounded by a forest of fruit trees, and has both rural and urban 
functions. In the forty years to 1928 the population of this com¬ 
mercial and administrative centre and seaport increased from 10,696 
to 29,039—a growth which measures the prosperity of Messinia as 
a whole, and of the two basins in particular. The alluvial plains and 
their immediate fringes, without KalAmai and the western tableland, 
contain 45,000 inhabitants who are dependent upon the produce of 
this fertile soil. The mean density of population is almost 560 per 
sq. mile, the highest rural density in Greece. 

The TaJyetos Mountains and the MAni Peninsula 
(Region F18) 

Physical Characteristics 

Nowhere around the Mediterranean are mountains as high as 
the Tafyetos so close to the sea. They lie only 8 miles inland and 
rise to 7,877 ft., thg highest point in the Peloponnisos. These 
figures imply gradients commonly associated with the Swiss Alps. 
From the basin of Megalopolis in the north to Cape Tafnaron 
(Matapan) in the south, the range extends for a distance of 66 miles. 

In structure, the Taiyetos is an upfold of the several rocks of the 
Pelopdnnisos. Crystalline schists and marble are overlaid by slates 
and limestones of different types. With the last- uplift, great 
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fractures formed along both sides of the range, the western one 
marking the shores of the Gulf of Messinia, and the high eastern 
edge of the plains of Messinia (see p. 197). Transverse fractures 
split up the range into several sections and the central part was 
elevated more than the others. 

Oyer much of the Mdni peninsula and the southern and central 
Tafyetos mountains the cover of sedimentary rocks has been removed. 
But the most remarkable feature of erosion is the great coastal terrace 
that lies below the western escarpment. In the north, in .the 
promontory of Cape Kitrids, it is over 5 miles wide and 1,300 ft. 
high at its inner edge. Southwards, it declines in height and 
narrows to a minimum breadth near Trakhilas Bay (see vol. I, 
Plate 45). Then it widens again and ends near Cape Grdsso at 
an altitude of 320 ft. This very long terrace, originally cut level 
by the waves, has therefore been raised unequally. Ravines were 
subsequently cut deeply into it by rivers, and finally a certain 
amount of sinking has produced inlets at the mouths of the ravines, 
aided probably by solution of the marble. The seaward edge of the 
terrace is an escarpment which has been steepened in several head¬ 
lands of sea cliffs (Plate 76). 

The northern Tafyetos falls into three longitudinal divisions. 
The eastern ridge is narrow and straight, rising gently southwards 
to 5,285 ft. above the Langddha gorge (see below). It is composed 
of dark limestones, schists and shales. The western ridge does not 
exceed 4,250 ft. in height, but is comparatively broad, bulging 
westwards to look down on the southern plain of Messinia (see 
p. 197). It is formed entirely of massive limestones. Between the 
two ridges much lower country has been worn out of sandstones 
and fissured limestone by two river systems—that of the N6dhon 
flowing south-west in a great gorge to Kaldmai, and that of the 
Xerilds draining northwards to the Alfids. In spite of these local 
variations in relief, the northern Tafyetos, as a whole, has the 
appearance of a massive dissected plateau tilted towards the north. 

The high central Tafyetos is some 23 miles long and flanks the 
sunken basin of Spdrti. The highest peaks are.of massive limestone, - 
vnth, to - the west, lower crests of- marble and mica-schist. Vast 
ravines have tom the eastern flank, and between them are bold 
limestone bluffs. At the northern end of this section is the Lang&dha 
Pass (4,200 ft. high), which gives direct access from Spdrti to 
Kalamai. At this place one of the eastward flowing rivers has 
pushed its source back through the main ridge. 
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The southern Taiyetos mountains consist of two ridges, the eastern 
of limestone, the western of marble. In a distance of 18 miles they 
decline in altitude from 5,900 ft. to 3,000 ft., and then end in a 
furrow only 750 ft. high, which severs them from the peninsula of 
Mdni. The pass is used by a road from Aredpolis to Ylthion. 

The M£ni peninsula is a continuation of the Taiyetos mountains. 
The main summits are composed of marble and decline from 
3,600 ft. in the north to 1,020 ft. only 2 miles from Cape Tainaron 
•{see voL I, Plate 46). Limestone ridges strike off to the east coast 
and from the bold headlands of Paganid and Stavri. 

Land Utilization 

Although the rainfall on the western side of the Taiyetos mountains 
is considerable, the vegetation is generally meagre because the 
marble and limestone retain little soil. Westerly gales have also 
had an adverse effect on forest growth. The only woodland consists 
of Black pine and fir down to 3,590 ft.; below this, patches of 
deciduous oak and hawthorn occur on both sides of the range and 
Valona oak and chestnut also grow on the east. Above the tree-line 
(about 6,250 ft.) there is little meadow, and brushwood is everywhere 
thin. 

Few flocks are maintained and the people are therefore dependent 
upon agriculture, for which conditions are generally unfavourable. 
In the northern Taiyetos, settlements based upon subsistence 
agriculture are most numerous in the central hills, especially along 
the valley of the Xerilda. The total population, however, is small, 
and the villages are in touch with the basins of Megalopolis and 
Messinfa rather than with Lakonfa. Farther south, the most 
prosperous mountain villages are those on the high shelf of mica- 
schist west of SpArti. Outstanding examples of overpopulation are 
to be found on the lower western slopes of Taiyetos and on the 
coastal terrace, and in the peninsula of Mani. As one passes 
southwards, the amount of soil and water becomes progressively 
less. This is the land of the Maniates who from an early period 
have been virtually cut off from civilizing influences. They differ 
in their history, dialect and customs from all other Greeks and.claim 
descent from the ancient Lakonians. In the Taiyetos mountains, 
too, the descendants of Slavonic invaders have remained distinct. 

The villages of Mini are clusters of square towers built for defence 
and indicating the perennial unrest which, like the blood-feud, 
persisted until recent times ; clan warfare prevailed and insurrections 
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were rarely subdued by the central power. With all this is linked 
the perpetual hunger jn the villages. The pods of white lupin can 
alone be relied on as food for men and pigs; wheat gives poor 
yields, and so do the recent introductions, the olive and vine : the 
chief fruit is the fig. While the Maniates are not fishermen they 
depend.greatly on the quails which they net in large numbers during 
August and September to be preserved for winter consumption or 
exported from Gerolimenas. Porto Kalio is named from this bird. 
Although emigration has caused some decline in population the- 
density on the south-western slope of Mdni remains at 132 per 
sq. mile. 

For Bibliographical Note, see p. 2a. 
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CRETE (KRlTI) 
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Economic Geography : Communications : Bibliographical Note 

The island of Crete lies between latitudes 34 0 55' and 35 0 41' n, 
and between longitudes 23 0 30' and 26° 19' E. Its northernmost 
point (Cape Sp&tha) is 'some 60 miles from Cape Mal6a on the 
Greek mainland. In general shape the island is a narrow oblong 
about 160 miles long, while its breadth varies from 36 to 7 \ miles. 
Its area is about 3,200 sq. miles. It is thus the fifth largest island 
in the Mediterranean and by far the largest of the Greek archipelago. 

The province ( dhiamerismata ) of Crete is administered by a 
Governor-General, who ranks as a Minister in the Greek Cabinet. 
The province, according to the census of 1928, consists of four 
nomoi or departments, each under a nomarch or prefect. Within 
the nomoi there are 20 eparchies, 5 demes' and 534 communes 
(Fig. 36). It should be remembered that the eparchy is no longer 


1 administrative unit (see vol. 1, pp 

• 253-57)- 


Nomoi 

Eparchies 

Demes 

Communes 

Khanid 

5 

I 

i43 

Rethfmni 

4 

I 

128 

Irdklion 

7 

I 

179 

Lasithi 

4 

2 

84 

The eparchies are as 

follows : 



Khanid 

Rethimni 


Kidhonia 


Rethfmni 


Kfsamos 


Milopotamos 


Apokoronas 


Amdri 


Sdlinon 


Ayios Vasilios 


Sfakid 




Irdklion 


Lasithi 


Tdmenos 


Lasithi 


Pedhids 


Merabdllo 


Kainourion 


Sitfa 


Malevfzion 


Ierdpetra 


Monofdtsion 




Piryi6tissa 




Vidnnos 
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GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES 
Geological Structure 

Crete owes its geological structure to the Tertiary earth-move¬ 
ments that affected southern Europe (see vol. I, p. 3). It is the 
remains of an arc of folds that stretched from the Pelopdnnisos to 
south-west Asia Minor. The folds trend east-west except towards 
the western end of the island where the trend changes, first to the 
south-west and then to the south. The surface of this land-bridge 
was probably that of an uneven limestone tableland, but fractures, 
dislocations, upheavals and subsidences hroke up the arc. Crete 
was isolated and itself suffered several major fractures, represented 
by the isthmuses that now separate the higher masses of Levka ( 5 ri, 
Psilorftis, Lasfthi and Sitia. The various segments that thus came 
to compose Crete underwent upheaval and tilting towards the north 
and north-east. The result is that' the interior mountains present 
abrupt slopes to an almost harbourless south coast which in turn 
plunges precipitously into the Mediterranean. From out to sea, 
the southern margin of the island appears as a serrated and furrowed 
glittering limestone wall. The northern slopes towards the Aegean 
are more gradual, and the submarine declivities here are also less 
steep. Thus the ioo-fathom line along.the north and east coasts 
lies on an average about 3 \ miles from the shore, while on the south 
and west coasts it is only about 1 mile away (Fig. 46). Moreover, 
local fractures and subsidences resulted in the faces of the mountains 
(particularly to the north) being broken into a series of plains and 
plateaux descending more or less like steps to the coast. 

Faulting also was responsible for the origin of the curious upland 
basins of Crete—the plain of Omalds in the L4vka ( 5 ri, the plain 
of NMha in the Psiloritis mountains, and the plain of Lasithi amid 
the mountains of that name. Some of the great chasms, too, were 
formed by faulting (e.g. the gorge of Roumeli that reaches' the 
south coast), and subsidences also explain some of the most striking 
coastal features (e.g. Sotidha Bay). Moreover, there is evidence of 
local coastal movements in late geological, and perhaps even in 
historical, times. It is clear at any rate that the instability of the 
earth’s crust in this part of the world has continued up to the present 
day, for earthquakes have been frequent in Crete throughout 
historical times; most are slight, but- occasionally they have.been 
severe, e.g. those of 29 May 1508 and 12 October 1856. 
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Rock Types 

The main rock types in Crete are shown on Fig. 38. Broadly 
Speaking, they are four in number—that is, apart from small areas 
of igneous rock near the eastern end of the Asidheroto range and 
to the south of the Lasithi mountains. These igneous areas include 
a variety of rocks such as serpentine, gabbro, syenite, together with 
some granite ; their age is largely Jurassic and Cretaceous but may 
extend .into the Eocene period. The interrelation of the four main 
rock groups are greatly complicated by thrusting and dislocation, 
and much work yet remains to be done on the geology of Crete 
before the relationships of the various rock groups are clear. 

1. Metamorphic Rocks . These form the basement of the island. 
They include phyllites, slates, mica-schists and quartzites, and are 
made up largely of highly folded and metamorphosed Triassic 
rocks, but they probably also include some older rocks. They 
generally appear only on the lower slopes of the limestone plateaux 
(as in Sitia) or where streams have eaten away the overlying lime¬ 
stones. In the western part of the island, however, in Kisamos and 
S 61 inon, they cover an extensive portion of the surface. The slopes 
on these metamorphic rocks are more or less rounded and gentle. 
As the rocks are impervious, surface drainage is abundant during 
the wet seasons, and the ground is furrowed by many valleys separated 
by soft rounded ridges. The rocks decompose into clayey or sandy 
soils that are yellowish or reddish in colour. 

2. Jurassic , Cretaceous and Eocene Rocks . Upon the crystalline 
rocks rests an immense mass of light-grey to jet-black coarse-grained 
limestones, often several thousand feet in thickness. They are 
generally unstratified and are of Jurassic, Cretaceous and Eocene 
age. Locally they include sandstones and conglomerates, and 
there is considerable variation in the limestone itself. It is this 
limestone that forms the main mountain blocks, e.g. that of Levka 
< 3 ri, and gives its character to the island. The sharp, hard outlines, 
greyish-white, crests, immense precipices, gorges, ridges and 
step-like plateau formations of this rock are the main features, both 
in a distant view and in the*closer detail of the island. The pervious 
and soluble nature of the limestone has given rise to well-marked 
features, and parts of Crete have much in common with, say, the 
karst areas of Jugoslavia. 6n the one hand, the limestone country 
is characterized not by normal surface river-systems but by under¬ 
ground drainage, caves and swallow-holes ; numerous caves form 
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one of the outstanding features of Crete. On the other hand, 
solution and erosion have formed shallow hollows (polja) on the 
rock surface, some large, some small; they are well developed, 
for instance, on the level plateau of eastern Sitia. Decomposition 
results in the formation of a little reddish-yellow soil which is 
rapidly washed down into these hollows to form oases of fertile 
soil on an otherwise bare and arid surface. 

3. Marine Upper Tertiary Rocks. These are predominantly 
conglomerates, but they also include limestones, marls, chalks and 
sandstones. They occupy nearly all the lower areas. Thus the 
isthmus of Ierdpetra is almost entirely, and that of Rethimni is largely, 
composed of them. Their typical forms are broad, flat-domed and 
rather featureless ridges with smooth sides. Their surfaces are 
stony, but their sides and slopes often retain a good deal of soil. 

4. Quaternary and Continental Upper Tertiary Rocks. The 
alluvial areas are not extensive but are very fertile. The plain of 
Mesard is the largest, and after that comes the plain of Khania. 
The upland plains and polja depressions are floored by alluvial 
soil; so are the river valleys. ' Finally, there are narrow alluvial 
strips at places along the coast, and more particularly along the 
shores of the bays of Kisamos, Rethimnon and Irdklion. The soil 
is generally rich red or brown, turning blue with exposure to the 
air, and it is often pebbly or gravelly. 

Outlying Islands 

The composition of the small islands around the Cretan coast 
resembles in general that of Crete itself. They are nearly all of 
limestone formations and are rocky, the larger and higher ones 
(Gdvdhos, Dfa, the Yianisadhes) having their crests tnainly of the 
older and harder varieties,, the smaller and lower islands (Koufonisi, 
Gaidhouronlsi, Grabousa, the northern parts of Gdvdhos, and others) 
being mostly of the more recent Tertiary formations—chalky lime¬ 
stones and clayey gravels. 

Drainage System 

Rivers. Crete has no large perennial rivers. By far the greater 
number of its watercourses carry only seasonal torrents. They are 
dry except for a short time in winter and spring or after thunder¬ 
storms, when they become liable to floods. Those streams with a 
constant flow vary greatly from season to season. In winter they 
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are broad and swift and sometimes impassible, but in August they 
are reduced to trickling brooks winding through empty stony beds 
with oleanders or clumps of plane trees, or else they become merely 
a series of water-holes. The main sources of their supply are the 
winter snows which, when they melt, often find their way under¬ 
ground to appear at lower levels as strong springs. Many of the 
local features of the drainage of Crete are explained by the presence 
of large stretches of limestone. Here are all the features of karst 
regions—underground streams, caves and swallow-holes. Thus, in 
eastern Sitia, surface streams are almost entirely absent; almost as 
soon as a stream appears on the surface it disappears again into a 
sink-hole, to reappear at a lower level, usually near the coast. Over 
the extreme western end of the island, in Selinon and Kisamos, the 
river regime is exceptional owing to the impervious nature of the 
soil and the heavier rainfall. For the most part the streams in this 
area flow constantly from their sources to the sea. 

The heads of the Cretan streams are mostly to be found in 
innumerable wild glens in the mountains. Their upper courses 
often converge in a fan-like fashion into broad and shallow basins. 
From here they reach the sea either through deep gorges in limestone 
areas or through the softer country of other rocks. Even in the 
latter areas, however, the beds are usually considerably below the 
level of the surrounding country, and the valleys are deep, steep¬ 
sided and narrow. Thus most streams,* almost throughout their 
entire length, offer serious obstacles to lateral communication. 

The main watershed lies on the whole nearer to the south coast, 
and the majority of the larger streams flow to the north coast. 
Except for the Mesari district, where the presence of a long sub¬ 
sidiary coastal range has created exceptional conditions (see p. 237), 
the south coast streams are short and steep. They flow in deep 
gorges often with a rapid current; here, for example, are the great 
chasms of Roumeli and Askifos. The east and west coasts, even 
for their length, are poorly provided with streams owing to the 
proximity of coastal mountains. 

Springs. Crete abounds in springs, the result of the frequent 
juxtaposition of limestone and impervious rocks. The wholly 
limestone areas of the Psiloritis mountains and the plateau of eastern 
Sitia form almost the only exceptions. The springs of Crete are 
remarkable. Around the bases of the great limestone masses they 
well out as from holes in the sides of mighty reservoirs, e.g. at 
Meskld near the head waters of Platanids on the northern slopes of 
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L 4 vka < 5 ri. There is, of course, great variation of spring flow from 
place to place and from season to season. 

Of special interest are the three salt-springs or almiroi, all similar 
in site and character. Each is situated near the south-west angle 
of a bay on the north coast. That near the comer of Yeoryioiipolis 
Bay issues from several sources, and has the weakest flow; its 
waters join the Vrisdn near the mouth of the river. The altnira of 
Merab&lo flows into the sea about a mile south of Ayios Nikdlaos 
on the west coast of the gulf; it has a fairly strong flow. Finally, 
that of Malevizion lies at the foot of Mount Stroumboulas near the 
corner of the Gulf of Iriklion, and it provides a strong-flowing deep 
stream to the sea. Various conjectures have been put forward to 
explain their salinity—either that their waters pass through saline 
beds or that there is some connexion with the sea. 

In addition to springs, there are many wells in Crete, up to a 
hundred feet in depth, and windmills are frequently employed to 
raise water for irrigation and other purposes. 

Marshes. These are not frequent or of any great extent. The 
mouths of a few streams (e.g. that of Stomios in Sitia) are marshy, 
and the river Y£ros (Mesard) and the Platanids (Khanid) expand to 
form swamps in places. There is a salt marsh near the head of 
Soudha Bay, and the upland plains and hollows are more or less 
marshy in spring before the melting snow has drained away. But, 
in general, the steepness "and rockiness of the soil, the presence of 
large areas of limestone, and the lack of large perennial streams, 
give little opportunity for the formation of large and permanent 
marshes. 

Lakes. Except for one or two large, water-filled, elevated basins 
in the south-western Sdlinon district, Crete has only one moderately- 
sized stretch of water, Lake Koumds in the west of the* Rethimni ■ 
district. It lies at about 60 ft. above sea-level, some 2 miles south 
qf the shore of Yeoryioiipolis Bay,, and is fed by strojig .springs near 
its south-western corner. The lake is about one mile across, and 
is backed by the precipitous steeps of the spurs of L^vka ( 5 ri. It is 
extremely deep and its water is fresh and clear. 

CLIMATE 

Crete has in general the warm wet winters and hot dry summers of 
the Mediterranean dimate but its insularity, its long narrow shape, 

. and its great mountain masses combine .to make its climate in some 
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respects anomalous for its position and very varied for its size. 
Insularity gives a more equable climate than the mainland enjoys, 
but its size makes the extremes of heat and cold greater than in the 
other Aegean islands. A linear position athwart the rain bearing 
winds, and the mountainous interior of the island, explain its 
relatively high total rainfall. North-westerly winds are prevalent 
at all seasons, but winds sweeping down in the lee of mountain 
masses are often strong and have great importance locally. 

Pressure and winds 

In winter, depressions move eastwards in the Mediterranean 
along well defined tracks and one of these lies to the north, and 
another to the south, of Crete. Depressions passing to the north 
bring the island within a current of southerly air drawn in from the 
African region, thus southerly and south-westerly winds are frequent 
from November to April (see table on p. 214). These southerly 
winds bring rain, especially to the south coast, and even in winter 
they are warm and dust-laden. Offshore they may rise to gale 
force ; southerly gales are a great danger to shipping and much 
reduce the usefulness of the small harbours on the south coast. 
Depressions passing to the south of Crete draw in air from the 
Aegean and the Balkans, and the winds are northerly and north¬ 
westerly. Like those from the south, these north-westerly winds 
bring rain ; crossing the Aegean Sea they become moisture-laden 
and much of the rain of northern Crete is orographical in type, 
dropped as the winds rise over the mountains. In spring the north- 
westerlies are frequently of gale force. These gales are often sudden 
in onset, though they may be heralded by low cloud gathering on 
the mountains. They are accompanied by a hazy sky and it may 
be two or three days before they blow themselves out. The wind 
rises over the mountains and sweeps down the lee slopes in fierce 
gusts, whipping up a * white squall * in the offshore waters of the 
south coast. 

In summer the winds of the Aegean Sea (the Etesians) are almost 
entirely northerly in direction and are strong and constant in 
character. They blow along the isobars, which show a steep pressure 
gradient from the plains of Russia and the plateaux of the Balkans 
to Persia and north-west India. The winds of Crete at this season 
are gentle land and sea breezes superimposed on this northerly 
planetary system. Thus the on-shore sea breezes of the north 
coast are considerably strengthened, and are known as the Vorrds — 

G. H. (Greece» v. iii) 14 
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the local equivalent of the Etesians. They blow nearly every after¬ 
noon with great regularity, bringing coolness and moisture to the 
coastal plain. They die away soon after sunset, and at night are 
replaced by offshore winds feh some io miles out to sea. Southerly 
winds may sometimes become established in late spring and summer 
for two to five days at a time, and at this season they are so dry and 
hot that they do much damage to crops, burning the young shoots 
and shrivelling the fruit. 

Local winds are of great variety and importance in the island. 
The mountains act as a barrier to the gentle sea breezes but strong 
winds from north or south sweep up the windward slope, and, 
surmounting the crest, rush down the lee side often with great 
violence. The south coast is particularly open to severe squally 
winds of this character, making navigation difficult and dangerous. 
The intermontane basins and river plains are sometimes swept in 
spring by similar winds which, descending from high snow-clad 
mountains, check the vegetation growth on account of the low 
temperatures they bring. 

Temperature 

The temperature range in Crete is less than on the mainland : 
Ir&klion has a mean monthly maximum of 99 0 F. and a mean 
monthly minimum of 38° F. as compared with 98*6° F. and 32 0 F. 
at Athens. The summers in the island are as hot as on the main¬ 
land because the more southerly latitude masks the effect of in¬ 
sularity. July and August have the highest mean temperatures 
(though absolute temperatures of over ioo° F. are more often reached 
in June, or even September, than in July) as shown in the table 
below. 


Average Monthly Temperatures , 1900-29 (1 in °F) 


Station 

Ht. in 
ft. 

Jan. 

Feb. Mar. 

Apr. 

May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

Khani* 

46 

52 

53 

56 

60 

67 72 78 78 73 67 

68 75 79 79 75 69 

61 

55 

65 

Iriklion 

xi8 

54 

54 

57 

62 

63 

3 

66 

Andy i a 

2*546 

45 

44 

49 

56 

61 70 73 72 67 61 

55 

58 


Source : E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la Grice (Ath&nes, 1935). 

In July the on-shore northerly breezes lower the temperature in 
the afternoon but the mean temperature of June is kept low because 
mornings and evenings are still cool. The rise in temperature in 
spring is less rapid than on the mainland because of the prevalent 
north wind and the presence of snow on the mountains. The 
fall of temperature in the autumn is also more gradual since the 
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warm surrounding sea keeps up the temperature in the island in 
September, and the equability of the climate as compared with 
mainland Greece is, in fact, due to high temperatures in Crete 
throughout the winter. Frost is very rare in the lowlands, though, 
of,course, it is common in the highlands. 


Percentage Frequency of Days of Frost 1900-1929 


Station 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Nov. 

Dec. (Nov.-April) 

Khanid 

0*2 

o*8 

0*0 

o-o 

0*0 

0*0 0*2 

Irdklion 

0*0 

o*s 

0*0 

o*o 

0*0 

0*0 0*1 

Anoyia 

6-5 

12*1 

3*8 

o-6 

o-8 

i-8 4-3 


Source : E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la 
Grkce (Ath&nes, 1935). 

Precipitation 

Rain . The amount of rainfall in Crete is only about half that of 
the western coasts of mainland Greece, but in spite of its more 
southerly latitude it is slightly more than that of Eastern Greece 
(Arta 42.5 ins. ; Ir&klion 20.1 ins. ; Athens 15.1 ins.). Almost 
half the total amount falls in November and December, but January 
is also wet; the summer months, June, July and August are driest, 
and in the east and south of the island July and August are rainless 
in normal years (see table on p. 212). Much of the rainfall is 
torrential, occurring in short sharp showers ; more rain falls in 
Crete in its 70 rain days than in Eastern Greece in its 109 rain days. 
In March, especially, heavy downpours may last for two or three 
days ; such downpours are probably associated with the slow 
passage of a depression when warm, moist southerly air meets with 
cooler, but also damp, northerly air. Thunderstorms are frequent 
and severe in autumn, when moisture-laden air rising over the 
heated land surface creates conditions of great instability. 

Snow . Falls of snow are occasionally experienced from November 
to April but are most frequent in January and February. In the 
lowlands it melts immediately, although after a heavy fall the 
plateau of Sitia sometimes has a good cover for several days. In 
the mountains the snow-line is usually found in winter between 
1,600 ft. and 2,000 ft. but in a severe season it may descend to 
1,300 ft. The high mountain plains of Omalos and Nfdha are 
often snow-covered most of the winter but are freed about April, 
while snow lies on the highest peaks until May. There is no 
permanent snow in Crete, though patches may occasionally survive 
in sheltered places and crevices throughout much of the summer. 



Average Monthly Rainfall, 1894-1929 (in inches) 
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Percentage Frequency of Days on which Snowfalls 


Station 

Ht.in 

ft. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

Khanid 

46 

3‘5 

3*3 

I ‘0 

0*3 

1*0 

i*6 

o* 9 % 

Melidhonion 

34 i 

3 . 2 

S‘° 

i*6 

o *3 

0-3 

2*6 

i*i 

Irdklion 

118 

6*8 

13*6 

5*5 

I'O 

1*0 

i*6 

2*5 

Sitfa 

— 

i*6 

1*0 

o *3 

0*0 

o*o 

0-3 

o -3 

Ierdpetra 

10 

0-3 

o-6 

o-6 

o*o 

o*o 

o*o 

0*2 


Source : E. G. Mariolopoulos and A. N. Livathinos, Atlas Climatique de la 
Grkce (Ath^nes, 1935). 

Sunshine 

Clear skies and bright sunshine are particularly characteristic 
of the Cretan climate. Although the relative humidity, averaging 
about 66%, is greater than in the eastern mainland, more hours of 
sunshine are recorded in Irdklion than in Athens owing to the effect 
of latitude. The skies are, on the average, only ~ cloud covered 
(contrast ~ in England) and the atmospheric conditions give great 
clearness and range to vision and sound, especially in the mountains. 
With a persistent south wind the air may become hazy and murky, 
but real fog and mist are almost unknown. 

Regional Variations 

Climatic variations in Crete are great for an island of its size. 
The mountain masses obviously have a climate that is much modified 
by altitude, as shown by the data for Anoyia, the only meteorological 
station above 1,000 ft. The average monthly temperatures in 
winter are lower than on the coast; the differences are less in 
summer, in fact some of the narrow mountain valleys can then be 
very hot and stuffy whereas the heat of the coastal plains is tempered 
by sea breezes. The more severe winter is shown by the high 
frequencies of frost days in January and especially in February, but 
unfortunately no records exist of snow days. The greater rainfall 
is most marked ; and some rain falls in the summer months owing 
to the local instability showers, characteristic of mountain regions in 
this season. The relatively high frequency of thunderstorms 
recorded at Andyia and Melidhdnion (an inland station of the western 
peninsula) in June and September, and their occurrence in July and 
August, illustrate this point. 

The coastal lowlands are not all alike ; the north coast is more 
exposed than the south coast, and Khanid and Irdklion have lower 
winter temperatures and a greater rainfall than Ierdpetra. The 



Meteorological Table for IrdkUon ( Lat. 35 0 20' N., Long. 25 0 09' E. Height above M.SJL. 89 ft.) 
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south coast, sheltered from north winds, has very high summer 
temperatures, and the plain of Mesard, lying between the Psilorltis 
mountains to the north and the Kdfinas mountains to the south, is 
unbearably hot in summer. The Kdfinas mountains, however, 
shelter the plain from the scorching south wind and to them therefore 
the Mesard owes in part its fertility. The eastern promontory of 
Sitia is also distinctive. It is drier, and is more tempered by the sea 
and more exposed to gales, than the western part of the island. In 
spring and summer the plain of Sitia is almost as dry as the plains 
of the south coast, and the climate of this region has more affinities 
with the south than with the plains around Khanid and Irdklion in 
the north-west. 


VEGETATION 

Flora 

The flora of Crete is, relative to the area of the island, fairly 
rich and its affinities are clearly with the floras of the Peloponnisos 
and Anatolia. There are only a few plants showing special con¬ 
nexion with North Africa, and almost all these have a limited range 
in Cyrenaica. This relationship reflects not only the existing 
climatic conditions but also the geological history of the island. 
Severance from Greece and a former Aegean continental mass was, 
however, sufficiently far distant ill time to allow the development of 
some peculiar features in the flora. Approximately 1,450 species of 
seed-bearing plants are now known from Crete, and of these about 
140 are endemic, that is are entirely limited to the island. The 
largest families are those of the daisies ( Composite , with 180 species), 
peas ( Leguminosce , with 150 species), grasses ( Graminece , with 120 
species), dead-nettles {Labiatce> with 80 species), pinks (Caryophyl- 
lacece, with 70 species), umbellifers ( Umbelliferce , with 70 species), 
and crucifers {Crucifera, with 60 species). There are also con¬ 
siderable numbers of species of the lily and orchid families. These 
last two families, together with several others, are mainly responsible 
for the bulbous, tuberous, and rhizomatous plants, which form a 
feature of the herbaceous vegetation of Crete (as of other parts of 
the Mediterranean region) and which largely account for the carpets 
of brightly coloured flowers in the spring and early summer months. 
The most interesting areas floristically, and those where the majority 
of the endemics occur, are the four principal mountain groups: 
L6vka < 5 ri, in the west, the richest area botanically ; Psilorltis with 
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Mount fdhi, in the eentre ; Lasithi, in the east; together with the 
Sitia mountains and peninsula still farther east. Nearly all the 
endemics are plants of rocky or stony habitats, and they occur 
especially in rocky ravines in the hill, montane, or high-mountain 
altitudinal zones. 

General Character 

While the flora of Crete may be considered rich, the natural 
vegetation at the present time is poor, in the sense that most of it 
has been either destroyed or highly modified by man in the course of 
the long history of human occupation of the island. The natural 
climax vegetation (that is the general type of plant community which 
shows maximum stability under given climatic conditions) is, for 
most of the surface of Crete, moderately tall forest or tall brushwood. 
Once this natural cover of forest and tall brushwood has been des¬ 
troyed, the Mediterranean climatic conditions and the grazing 
activities of sheep and goats make regeneration difficult or im¬ 
possible. Soil erosion quickly occurs on all slopes, and the forests 
are replaced by low brushwoods or open and impoverished com¬ 
munities growing on a rocky or stony substratum. The limited 
plains, with richer and deeper soil, have long been under cultivation. 
The general appearance of Crete is thus one of aridity except in the 
spring and early summer. The summer drought and heat, the 
predominance of pervious limestones, and the continued effects of 
interference with the natural plant cover in its attempts to re¬ 
establish itself, result in a rather monotonous brown or straw- 
coloured dried-up surface over much of the country throughout the 
summer months; exceptions occur only in the ravines, in the 
mountain valleys, and where there is a permanently high water-table. 

Forests 

The forests of Crete were once very extensive but have now been 
almost completely destroyed. Much that is called * forest ’ in 
official statistics is only open woodland or brushwood from which 
most of the tall trees have disappeared. Even the brushwoods are 
depleted for fuel. Some of the oak forests have suffered from the 
ravages of the gipsy moth (Porthetria dispar). Forest fires have 
been responsible for much damage. It is, however, the grazing 
of large numbers of sheep and goats that is the main cause of the 
lack of forests today over so much of Crete. These animals effec¬ 
tively prevent regeneration by eating to the ground every seedling 
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that may establish itself in any but the most inaccessible places. 
It follows that there is no development of saplings to replace trees 
destroyed by man or by fire, or to replace those dying more or less 
naturally from old age or disease. Consequently, forests in Crete 
are now limited to a few relics, mainly in the mountains. 

The most interesting woods in Crete are those of the wild cypress 
(Cupressus sempervirens var. horizontalis). This species was at one 
time very widely spread both in the lowlands and the hills, especially 
on the south side of the western half of the island. Both historical 
evidence and the present occurrence of isolated specimens indicate 
that cypress forests formerly extended on both the north and south 
sides of the island almost to sea level. There still are, or were till 
recently, sparse cypress woods between 1,000 and 2,500 ft. on the 
south slopes of the Levka ( 5 ri, and in places they extend upwards 
to about 5,000 ft. The trees here, for the most part, occur scattered, 
singly or in small groups. Some are fine specimens and their 
horizontally spreading branches give the impression of Lebanon 
cedars, very different in appearance from the tapering cypress which 
is so widely cultivated. Trees up to 100 ft. in height and 10 ft. in 
circumference have been recorded from this district. On exposed 
crests, the trees become gnarled and dwarfed, and elsewhere their 
natural beauty is marred by the lopping of branches. The under¬ 
growth, which is sometimes quite dense but not tall, consists pre¬ 
dominantly of small thorny or prickly and hairy shrubs with herbs 
of the Cretan phrygana (see pp. 219-20). It has been suggested that 
the cypress would be an excellent tree for re-afforestation of much 
of the Cretan hill and mountain country, if flocks and herds were 
rigidly controlled. 

While the cypress is, or was, the characteristic tree of western 
Crete, pines (the Aleppo pine, Pinus halepensis , and the Black pine, 
P. nigra) are characteristic of, and, as forest elements, now almost 
limited to, central and eastern Crete. Two large pine forests are 
recorded in fairly recent literature, but both have now been very 
largely destroyed by fire and ruthless exploitation. One of these 
was in the eastern part of central Crete on the southern slope of 
the Laslthi mountains almost as far as Kal&mi; the other lay in 
eastern Crete to the north of Mount Thrift!. As in Greece, the 
pines are frequently tapped for resin. The Aleppo pine has a light 
canopy, and the trees are frequently well spaced. Naturally, the 
undergrowth is thick and composed of mainly evergreen, hard¬ 
leaved shrubs and climbers. The Black pine has a closer canopy 
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and, when the trees are allowed to grow thickly, the light is insufficient 
to allow the development of much undergrowth. The stone or 
umbrella pine (Pinus pined) is seen in some places particularly near 
the coast or elsewhere in the lowlands, but it is not a native and was 
probably introduced by the Venetians. 

The holm oak ( Qnercus ilex) is an evergreen oak growing on 
limestones and, in places, also on Tertiary non-calcareous beds. In 
western Crete there are the holm-oak woods in southern Apokoronas 
and here the gipsy moth has wrought terrible havoc. Although 
there are a good many holm-oak trees on both the western and 
eastern slopes of Psilorftis, there is no forest till one reaches the 
eastern slopes of the Lasfthi range, where what is probably the 
largest holm-oak forest in the island is found. The Kermes oak 
(|Qnercus cocci/era), in its several varieties, dominates sometimes in 
communities intermediate between light forest and brushwood. 
Good examples are to be seen on the north side of the L6vka ( 3 ri. 
The trees stand well apart from one another, and there is some 
mixture of holm-oak, Cretan maple (Acer creticum), wild olives 
(Olea europcea var. oleaster ), and a privet-like shrub (Pkillyrea media). 

All the above named trees are evergreen (the Cretan maple only 
imperfectly so). Deciduous forest, in which all or the majority of 
trees shed their leaves in the autumn, is rare in Crete. On the 
south side of the island are small light woods of hairy oak ( Qnercus 
lanuginosa ), but these have been much damaged by cutting. In the 
hill and lower montane zones (500 to 800 m.) the sweet or Spanish 
chestnut ( Castanea sativa) occurs locally. 

Brushwood Communities 

The Cretan brushwoods are for the most part composed of ever¬ 
green shrubs. Well developed maquis (forming the typical tall 
Mediterranean evergreen brushwoods dominated by species with 
leathery leaves) are now very rare in the island, though they 
occasionally occur near the coast, and brushwoods in some of the 
lower ravines might best be classified as a variety of maquis. 
Nevertheless, characteristic maquis plants are widely distributed in 
Crete, even if they are not grouped together as dense tall brush¬ 
wood. Such species include: strawberry tree (Arbutus Unedo ), 
locust, carob, or St. John’s bread (Ceratonia siliqua ), wild olive, 
Mediterranean heaths (Erica arborea and E. verticillata ), myrtle 
(Myrtus communis ), Mediterranean juniper (Juniperus oxycedrus ), and 
others. Brushwood along some of the streams also appears to be 
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partly related to the maquis though there is a mixture with woody 
and herbaceous plants that require a high water-table. Here, with 
planes ( Platanus orientalis), reeds (Arundo donax ), shrubs of the 
Chaste-tree (Vitex agnus-castus ), and willows {Salix spp.), there is 
sometimes a shrub belt of junipers, myrtles, and Spanish broom 
(Spartium junceum), together with Jerusalem sage ( Phlomis fruticosa) 
and the three-lobed sage ( Salvia triloba ). If the streams are 
followed inland to the mountains they nearly always lead to narrow 
rock gorges, where, on the rock shelves and in the clefts of the 
steep, shaded sides, there is often a rich vegetation of shrubby and 
herbaceous plants including many rarities with attractive flowers. 
The plants found here include a woody flax ( Linum arbor eum) y the 
composites Stcehelina fruticosa and S. arborescens, the legume Ebenus 
cretica , a spiny mullein ( Verbascum spinosum), a wild cabbage (Brassica 
cretica ), and many other species. 

Crete has been described as the land of scent and spines, with 
the comment that the abundance of spiny plants is such that people 
everywhere wear boots up to their knees, which they would cer¬ 
tainly not otherwise do in a hot climate. This description applies 
especially to the Cretan phrygana—a more or less open community 
of low shrubs and sub-shrubs amongst which bulbous and other 
herbaceous plants grow at certain seasons. This low shrubby and 
sub-shrubby community has three marked characteristics : the 
predominance of hemispherical bushes, the great number of spiny 
or prickly plants, and the numerous odoriferous half-shrubs and 
herbs. Many of these last are members of the dead-nettle family, 
producing essential oils which evaporate into a still atmosphere on 
hot days. Five plants are, in varying proportions, nearly always 
dominant in the Cretan phrygana : the spiny bumet {Poterium 
spinosum) y growing as a compact mass of branched thorns ; a spurge, 
Euphorbia acanthothamnos , poisonous, growing up to 2 ft. high, and 
provided with forked spines ; a gorse-like plant, with strong spines 
and deep yellow flowers, Calycotome villosa ; a spiny broom, Genista 
acanthodada y very much branched ; and a shrubby kidney-vetch, 
Anthyllis hermanniae y with sub-spinescent branches. Associated 
with these are the spiny mullein and a variety of hawthorn {Crataegus 
monogyna var. hirsutior) which sometimes grows into a small tree, 
throwing amongst the spiny bushes, and there finding protection 
from the grazing animals, are many herbaceous plants such as vetches 
{Vida spp.), pinks {Dianthus spp.), milkworts {Polygala spp.), 
scented labiates, and many others. This Cretan phrygana is the 
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most widespread plant community now found on the island. With 
local modifications it extends from near sea level far up into the 
mountains. Sometimes it is very dense, but on rocky ground it 
becomes more open. It rarely grows more than 2 to 3 ft. in height, 
and is usually much lower than this. On all the chief mountain 
'groups, the Cretan barberry (Berberis cretica) is found as a low, 
spiny shrub, with black berries. It grows from about 3,000 ft. up 
to almost the top of the highest peaks. Amongst other shrubby or 
sub-shrubby species of Crete, the following may be noted : the 
Cretan rock-rose ( Cistus villosus var. creticus) from which the 
aromatic gum ‘ ladanum * was formerly collected either by whipping 
the plants with leather thongs or from the beards of he-goats which 
had grazed on the shrubs ; a sage [Salvia pomifera), called ‘ phas- 
comilia ’ by the Cretans, which bears large greenish galls, con¬ 
taining a sweet liquid, which when chewed are said to quench the 
thirst; and the styrax (Styrax officinalis ), known in Crete as 
‘ astirakas ’ or * stiraki ’, which has large white scented blossoms 
and which yields storax, a resin much used in ancient times as 
incense. 

Herbaceous Communities 

Natural herbaceous communities are rare in Crete as there are no 
extensive grasslands in the island. In places where even the low- 
growing phrygana shrubs have been cut or dug up for fuel, and 
everything palatable eaten by sheep and goats, a poor community of 
scattered herbs may be the only vegetation. Such a community is 
not infrequently dominated by asphodel ( Asphodelus microcarpus). 
In some of the mountain basins there are fairly considerable grazing 
areas which, however, have not been botanically analysed in detail. 

There is a very considerable ruderal flora in Crete. Most of 
these plants are annual herbs growing along paths and in waste 
places near habitations. The weed flora of arable fields is also rich 
in species and individuals, owing to the primitive methods of cul¬ 
tivation and to the sowing of imperfectly cleaned seed. 

FAUNA 

Changes, probably of recent geological date, in the climate, vegeta¬ 
tion, and physical features of Crete have perhaps been responsible 
for great changes in its fauna. The elephant, pigmy hippopotamus, 
antelope, and other animals, whose bones are found embedded in the 
limestone floors of some Cretan caves, have disappeared, though the 
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deer seem to have lingered into historical times (cf. the legends of 
Dictynna and deer connected with the promontory of Rodhopou). 
There are now only seventeen species of mammals in the island, 
nine of which are peculiar to Crete ; all except one (the spiny 
mouse) are European in character. The largest and most interesting 
is the agrimi or wild goat (Capra aegagrus ), which haunts the remote¬ 
nesses of the Asprovouni and perhaps of Psiloritis also. It is not 
the same as the ibex of the Alps and Pyrenees ; it weighs about 
90 lb. and has fine tapering horns about 2 \ ft. long, curving slightly 
backwards with pointed tips. The colour is brown with a dark 
stripe down the back. It is as active as a chamois, but in winter it is 
driven by the snows to lower levels and is then shot. It existed in 
ancient times on various islands of the archipelago—more recently 
on Andfmilos, and on Yioura in the Northern Spor&dhes. 

Of rodents the chief are : rabbits (plentiful on the island of Dia) ; 
hares (a small light-coloured variety resembling those of Kefallinia 
and found all over the island); besides mice, rats, etc. There are 
several small kinds of carnivora : a small pale-hued badger, with a 
useful skin ; a small marten, plentiful and killed in winter for its 
fur ; a large variety of weasel, peculiar to Crete and fairly common ; 
and a wild-cat resembling that of Sardinia. Shrews and hedgehogs 
are found in the lowlands ; bats haunt the caves ; and there are 
scorpions and some small non-venomous snakes. Cretan snails are 
a Levantine delicacy. The insects of Crete are numerous and apt 
to be troublesome. Cicadas abound in the trees ; at certain times 
flying ants swarm in the air and may cause beasts and human beings 
intense discomfort; flies, fleas and bugs are very numerous, but 
mosquitoes are not common except in the valleys. There are, in 
addition, the usual domesticated animals. The Cretan dog, a 
rough-coated medium-sized animal resembling a lurcher, is peculiar 
to the island : it is a good hunter, and less savage than Albanian 
and Turkish dogs. In the towns other dogs, mostly mongrels, are 
to be seen. 

The mountains and the variety of scenery attract numerous birds, 
and except for regular game varieties these are not killed by the 
inhabitants. A good many of these birds are not native, but come 
from Europe either as winter guests or as migrants on their way to 
Africa. Such are the snipe, heron, woodcock, and numerous smaller 
birds. The raven (a small variety), grey crow, black-headed jay 
and chough, as well as a great many smaller birds, including songsters 
like the thrush and nightingale, are indigenous. A great many 
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of these smaller birds frequent the upland plains and scrubby slopes. 
The owl haunts the lowlands, as do some of the falcons and hawks. 
These latter, however, are also found in the mountains ; but chief 
among birds of prey are the griffon-vulture and the lammergeyer 
(bearded vulture), which hover amongst the great heights. Dove, 
rock-pigeons, bitterns, and ducks are found, and in various parts 
quail and partridges (the latter e.g. on Akrodri) are plentiful. In 
addition to these, some sea-birds are found around the coasts. 

REGIONAL DIVISIONS 

Physically the island includes three types of country—lowland, hill 
country and mountain. The lowland occupies less than 4% of the 
total area, and the greater part of that is included in the plain of 
MesarA. Along the north coast there are small strips of coastal 
plain, the chief of which lies around Khania; in addition, there 
are the upland basins (Omalds, Nidha, Lasithi and a few others) 
set amid the mountains. 

The hill country stretches across the three isthmuses of Rethfmni, 
Iraklion and Ierdpetra, and these separate the four main mountain 
masses from one another. For the most part, these three isthmuses 
consist of tangled country, intersected by valleys and ravines, with 
heights mounting in places to over 2,000 ft. Generally speaking, 
they correspond with the less resistant Tertiary formations (chalky 
limestones, marls and conglomerates); and their features are much 
softer than those of the towering heights of hard limestone which 
lie on either side of them. 

From west to east the great mountain masses are : (1) the Levka 
On, rising to 8,045 ft.; with this may be included the western 
uplands of Sllinon and Kisamos; (2) the Psiloritis mountains, 
rising to 8,058 ft., the highest point in the island ; (3) the mountains 
of Lasithi, which reach 7,047 ft., and finally (4) the less impressive 
mountains of Sitia, whose highest point is only 4,839 ft. above sea 
level. It is these mountain groups, especially the first three, that 
give Crete its essential character. Their massive groupings, with 
serrated crests, steep slopes, and towering cliffs, make them con¬ 
spicuous from great distances ; and at close range their great height 
(as compared with the breadth of the island) and their steepness 
give them a dominating and even overpowering appearance. In 
winter, they are clad for some months, even to low levels, with 
snow; and, though most of this has gone by early spring, the main 
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heights are snow-clad till June, and retain flecks of snow in crevices 
and hollows throughout the year. In summer, their crests of 
glittering whitish limestone are no less conspicuous, and are even 
harsher and more savage-looking; the upper parts are scrub- 
covered or quite bare, the lower slopes are usually sparsely clad 
with trees. 

For the purpose of more detailed description, Crete may be 
divided into the following regions and sub-regions (Fig. 39): 

A. The Western Hill-country : 

(1) The Kfsamos Basin. 

(2) The Sdlinon Basin. 

(3) The Western Coastlands. 

(4) The Northern Peninsulas. 

B. The Levka ( 3 ri : 

(1) The Western Massif. 

(2) The Central Mountains. 

(3) The Eastern Massif. 

C. The Uplands and Plains of Khanid : 

(1) Ridges and Plateaux. 

(2) The Coastal Plain. 

(3) The District of Apokoronas. 

(4) The Peninsula of Akrotfri. 

D. The Isthmus of Rethfmni : 

(1) Northern Drainage Area. 

(2) Southern Drainage Area. 

E. The Milopdtamos District 

F. The Psilorltis Mountains 

G. The Depression of Iraklion 

H. The Mesara Depression 

I. The Asterousia Mountains 

J. The Laslthi Area 

(1) The Central Highlands. 

(2) The Northern Hills and Plateaux. 

(3) The Southern Slopes. 

K. The Isthmus of Ierdpetra 

L. The Sitfa District: 

(1) Western Sitfa. 

(2) The Central Furrow. 

(3) Eastern Sitfa. 

The population figures of the towns and villages are those of the 
census of 16 May 1928. 
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A. The Western Hill Country (Fig. 40) 

This is an area of tangled ridges, mostly below 3,000 ft. but 
occasionally rising above. The southern half, which includes the 
highest areas, is composed of red, brown and purple schists, while 
in the north there are Tertiary marls, clays and sandstones. The 
ranges are therefore softer-featured than the limestone heights of 
the L£vka ( 5 ri to the east. Exceptions to these general features are 
found in the restricted limestone areas where the sharp rocky 
profiles most usual in Crete appear. These limestone areas include : 
(1) the two peninsulas of Kdrikos and Rodhopou ; (2) Mount M£na 
(2,897 &•)» south of Kast£lli Kisamou, and the bold grey ridges 
that run north-west, south-east and north-east from it; and (3) the 
coastal hills of the south which really form a westward extension of 
the Levka ( 5 ri. Generally speaking, the whole area is bare, the 
predominant vegetation type consisting of high bush thicket and 
low scrub, except of course where cultivated types appear. 

The watershed between the north and south flowing rivers is 
formed by a broad belt of high country averaging 2,200 ft. in height 
and extending from Mount Apopigddhi to the west coast. To the 
north lies the Kisamos basin, to the south that of Selinon, both 
names being those of eparchies. A third, smaller, drainage area 
comprises the narrow belt along the west coast. Any regional 
division of such a confused region must be artificial, but these three 
areas divided by watersheds form a convenient basis for description. 
To them must be added a fourth division—the two great peninsulas 
of the north. 

A.1. The Kisamos Basin 

The ridges of the Kisamos basin are roughly parallel and run 
north to south. They descend from heights averaging 2,200 ft. near 
the watershed area to 800-500 ft. before they slope to the narrow 
plain along the shore of the Gulf of Kisamos. The coastal plain is 
composed of pebbly sands and gravels through which most of the 
streams disappear before reaching the sea. It is fertile and well 
cultivated, wider in the east than in the west. There is a fair 
number of villages, the largest settlement being Kast^lli Kisdmou 
itself, with a population of 1,280. From the plain, the arrangement 
of the background presents the appearance of an amphitheatre as 
the ridges nearer the coast rise in height to those behind, and as 
the eastern and western ranges continue northwards into the 




Fig* 40, Settlement in the western part of Khanii nomds (Crete) 
Based on the x : 50,000 Crete, M.D.R. 6xa (1043). 

The red dots show settlements ; owing to reduction from the 
original maps they do not necessarily indicate individual houses. 
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peninsulas of Rodhopoii and Kdrikos respectively. The ridges of 
the basin are composed mostly of Tertiary marls with occasional 
coverings of shales, gravels and schist boulders. Their surface is 
undulating, save where occasional outcrops of harder limestone give 
rise to some bold isolated heights. The valleys, though narrow, are 
fertile, and the light Tertiary slopes, sheltered and warm, favour 
cultivation. Settlement continues from the plain inland up the 
valleys, in particular up the Tiflds valley-system which drains the 
northern end of the Enneakhorid furrow. The upper courses of 
these streams are deep and steep-sided ravines, containing oleander 
and other brushwood and plane trees. Eastward, the region con¬ 
tinues into the ridge and valley district of Khania, and it is difficult 
to draw a boundary between the two areas. 

A. 2 . The Selinon Basin 

This is a more confused region, but in general the ridges trend 
north-east to south-west. Its schistose hills are either cultivated or 
capable of cultivation to high levels. The region broadly consists 
of two shallow upland basins separated by a north-south ridge (rising 
to over 3,000 ft.) that runs southward from Mount Apopigddhi. 
The westerly basin is drained by the Kakodikhi, the Pelekdnos and 
other streams that descend from the northern watershed or from 
the western mountains of Pelekdnos. Villages are numerous, the 
largest being Kdndanos (977) situated in a fertile area floored by 
recent yellow clays and sands and drained by the Kakodikhi river. 
The eastern basin is that of the Dhrdkou P6ros which likewise has 
cultivation and villages. The lower courses of these rivers cut 
through the coastal limestone belt in gorges to reach the sea across 
a very narrow plain. The intervening ridge between the lower 
valleys of the Kakodikhi and the Dhrdkou P6ros spreads out into 
a series of spurs forming a fan-like plateau also separated from the 
sea by a narrow marginal plain. 

A. 3. The Western Coastlands 

The westward face of the coastal chain presents a fairly even 
slope to the sea, and is furrowed by numerous torrent beds often 
containing cultivable soil. Southwards from Mount Mdna (2,897 
ft.), the chain continues at over 3,000 ft. until it culminates in 
Mount Koutroulis (3,511 ft.), which overlooks the Enneakhorid 
furrow. This great gap in the western range is one of the most 
important features of western Crete. Its general direction is 
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south-west to north-east, and it forms a groove connecting the 
western coastlands with the Kisamos basin. It is hemmed in by 
long parallel ranges running in that direction. The form of the 
depression is not simple, for the watershed between the north¬ 
east and south-west flowing rivers within it rises to 1,940 ft. The 
valley floor is undulating, abounds in springs, and is well cultivated. 
It contains numerous villages of which Kouneni is the largest with 
445 inhabitants (Enneakhorid=‘ nine hamlets ’). 

South of the Enneakhorid gap the ground rises abruptly to an 
upland known as Pelekdnos (3,878 ft.). This mass and that of 
Koutroulis stand like two great towers overlooking the depression 
between. To the south, the Pelekdnos mountain descends and 
splits into numerous barren ridges and spurs, some running south¬ 
west and terminating in bold bluffs (1,500 ft.) overlooking a narrow 
coastal plain, others running south to form the western limits of 
the Sllinon Basin. 

A. 4. The Northern Peninsulas 

The peninsulas of Korikos (2,500 ft.) and Rodhopoii (2,600 ft.) 
are, in the main, limestone masses. Their barren slopes and cliffs, 
scarred by deep fissures and ravines, give them a wild and desolate 
appearance. They are almost uninhabited, save in the south where 
they join the mainland. Here there are villages and cultivation, 
continuous with those of the Kisamos basin. 

B. The L£vka Ori (Fig. 41) 

The Aspra Vouna or, more classically, the Ldvka ( 5 ri (White 
Mountains), are sometimes also called the Sfakianakes Madhdres 
or ‘ Sphakiot Bleak Mountains'. These names suggest both the 
grey limestone rock and its rugged character. The block forms the 
largest and most massive of all the Cretan mountains. On the west 
it rises abruptly from the valley of the Dhrdkou P6ros, above the 
headwaters of which it is linked to the western hills of Sdlinon by 
the district around Apopigddhi. To the south the mass falls with 
startling abruptness in great cliffs to the sea, and here is the wildest 
and grandest part of the Cretan coast. To the north, the L6vka 
Ori fall in trackless steeps of naked and rugged rock to the plateaux 
above Khanid. Finally, to the east, the lower flanks of the massif 
thrust themselves out to meet the western spurs of the Psiloritis in 
the peninsula of Rethimni. 
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The highest parts of the region are wild and deserted, with little 
or no surface cover, with some mountain pasture and much exposed 
bare rock. The lower areas have scattered trees and scrub. Very 
high bush thicket, consisting mainly of oleander, grows on the slopes 
between the gorges. The oleander (= sfakos) is so widespread here 
that it has given the name * Sfakia * to the whole district. In the 
gorges themselves, cypress, oak, plane, walnut and wild fig are 
usual, and most of these trees grow thick and tall. Agriculturally, 
the whole region of Levka ( 5 ri is a poor country. The rearing of 
sheep and goats occupies the first place, the beasts moving upwards 
in spring, but the southern slopes are usually too steep even for 
pasturage. Cultivation is possible only on the upland plains and 
on the limited coastal fiats. 

Seen from the south, the massif clearly reveals three main groups 
—western, central and eastern. These are separated from one 
another by two great gorges—that of Roumeli in the west and 
Askifos in the east. These two valleys provide the only passages 
across the massif from north to south. 

B.i. The Western Massif 

The western group of heights rises to sharp rugged peaks of 
6,000-7,000 ft. which are deeply notched by great ravines and 
chasms towards the coast. The highest points are Volakids (7,271 
ft.) and Psil&fi (6,509 ft.). North of the main heights lies the 
upland plain of Omal6s. This is one of the geographical curiosities 
of Crete. It is nearly circular in form, with a diameter of 2 miles 
or more, and it is enclosed by a ring of mountains rising to over 
7,000 ft. on the south and to 5,000 ft. elsewhere. The plain is 
probably due to faulting and has been eroded into a rounded basin 
whose almost level floor, covered by alluvial soil, lies about 3,420 ft. 
above sea level. Around rise, to 1,500-3,500 ft. above the level of 
the plain, stony limestone hills with bare tops and steep, rocky 
sides, thinly covered with bushes. In winter the basin is filled with 
snow, often 6 ft. deep ; in spring, this melts and forms a marsh 
which appears to drain away, partly through a large hole (katavothra) 
near the northern end, thus enabling some of the plain to be cultivated 
in the summer by temporary residents from the Likkoi district. 
Until a few years ago the plain was largely under cereals, but now 
potatoes are the dominant crop. Around the edges of the plain, 
the rocky, scrubby slopes have good spring pasture, and there are 
several huts for seasonal occupation (Plate 78). The plain is 
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approached by passes from the Dhrdkou P6ros valley (3,694 ft.), 
from the upper Roumeli gorge (4,026 ft.), and from the upper 
Platanids valley (3,566 ft.). 

The western mass as a whole is severed from the main central 
area by the deep chasms of the Roumeli in the south and the upper 
Platanids in the north, the heads of these gorges being separated 
by only a narrow neck which links the two mountain groups. The 
Roumeli gorge is the most remarkable in Crete. It may have 
once corresponded to a fault, but water and weathering have deepened 
the original cleft to an almost vertical-sided cut. The walls are 
composed of limestone with hard concrete-like conglomerate which 
forms ledges resistant to erosion. For the greater part of its course, 
down to its mouth, mountains of 3,000-6,000 ft. rise close on either 
hand, and the lower slopes fall in precipices of 1,500 ft. or so to the 
bed of the gorge. The bottom of the gorge is strewn with immense 
boulders, between and over which flows a rapid stream, swift and 
deep in winter, weaker in summer and autumn, when, however, it 
is liable to sudden and dangerous floods after rain and thunder¬ 
storms. The track itself is slippery and dangerous in many places, 
and has to cross the river repeatedly by stones or fords. At one 
point the track actually lies in the stream bed. Towards its mouth 
the ravine opens on to a small, cultivated, gravelly delta, and the 
stream rushes over a steep pebbly beach into a wild open bay between 
two bluffs. On the southern outer slopes near the gorge, scattered 
pines occur, but in the gorge itself there are only a few cypresses. 

B. 2 . The Central Mountains 

To the east of the Roumeli gorge, the main Levka Ori rise 
almost sheer to form a series of conical peaks of about 7,000-8,000 ft. 
The main heights are as follows : Pdkhnes (8,045 ft.), Trokhdres 
(7,877 ft.), Sords Grids (7,647 ft.), Kdstro (7,277 ft.), Zaranokefdla 
(7,021 ft.), Melidaou (6,998 ft.) and Mdvri (6,789 ft.). They 
stand above a massive plateau of about 6,000 ft. and enclose several 
basins or depressions with blind valleys leading into them. These 
are rocky, barren, encroached upon by talus heaps, and lie deep in 
snow during winter. To the south, the western portion of the 
central massif falls direct into the sea, with precipitous cliffs upwards 
of 2,000 ft. Eastwards, there is a narrow plateau (about 2,000 ft.) 
between coast and massif; here are the rough, stony plains of 
Arddhaina and Andpolis; they carry some fertile soil, however, 
that is cultivated with vines, cereals and other crops to support a 




Plate 78. The house of a Lakkiot on the edge of the Omalos basin 
The house is dry-built of stone and serves as a temporary dwelling occupied in 
summer by migrant farmers from the Lakkoi district (see p. 227). 
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fair population. Serving this area is the little port of Khora Sfakfon, 
with a population of 407. This lower plateau region is cut by the 
gorges of Aradhaina, K&vis and Sfakiand—all with perpendicular 
sides some hundreds of feet in depth. 

Along its eastern margin, the central mass diminishes in height 
but not in boldness or ruggedness. Deep gorges furrow the surface 
until the great Askifos gorge is reached. Like the Roumeli gorge, 
it is probably the result of faulting, and it provides the second 
routeway from north to south across the Levka ( 5 ri. On either side, 
lofty barren limestone mountains fall in vertical or overhanging cliffs 
to form the sides of the ravine, and the passage narrows in places 
to 10 or even 6 ft. The bottom contains no stream and is rough 
and often slippery. Higher up the valley, at about 2,500 ft., the 
gorge opens suddenly on to the plain of Imbros above which a 
pass at 2,680 ft.—the highest point in the passage—leads to the 
plain of Askifos, with the village of that name (789). This forms 
an amphitheatre of 3 to 4 miles circumference lying at about 2,200 ft. 
in the midst of a triangle of mountains about 6,000 ft. high. It is 
snowbound in winter, and is marshy towards the centre, but around 
its edges the rocky hills are inhabitable and the whole plain is 
cultivated with vines, cereals and other crops. To the north, ridges 
and valleys with intermittent streams descend to the district of 
Apokoronas. Like most of the southern lower hill-sides, the 
heights around the gorge of Askifos are dotted with pines. 

B. 3. The Eastern Massif 

Beyond the valley of Askifos stretch the lower but still striking 
heights of the eastern Levka ( 3 ri. The highest points are Angath6s 
(4,957 ft.), Tripali (4,898 ft.) and Krionerltis (4,305 ft.). Among 
these heights are small cultivated upland plains (e.g. AsKndhon 
and Kallikratis) which are approached by steep ascents and narrow 
passes. To the south is a stony inclined plain, about a mile wide, 
between the sea and the line of craggy steeps behind. Cultivation 
is possible and there are several tiny villages of a few hundred people 
each, e.g. RodhAkinon and Skalotf. In the middle of this coast is 
the rocky promontory of Frangok&stello, crowned with Venetian 
ruins. Towards the east, spurs thrust out into the Rethimni 
isthmus to join with the outliers of the Psiloritis massif. 

C. The Uplands and Plains of KhaniA (Fig. 41 ) 

The great mass of L^vka ( 5 ri descends to the north coast in a series 
of ridges and plateaux that develop into foothills and spurs as the 
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sea is approached. The whole region may be conveniently divided 
into four parts for the purposes of description : (1) ridges and 
plateaux, (2) the coastal plain, (3) the eastern area of Apokordnas, 
and (4) the peninsula of Akrotiri. 

C . 1. Ridges and Plateaux 

The western portion of this region is a continuation of the 
Kfsamos district to the west. Its background is formed by the 
heights around Apopigddhi, and from these proceed a number of 
narrow but rather flat-topped ridges which sink with soft undulating 
knolls towards the coastal plain. They are intersected by narrow 
ravines, often draining broader upland basins, and they discharge 
several streams into the Gulf of Khanid. The main stream is that 
of the Tavronitis whose headwaters drain a number of upland 
basins with tiny villages—Palaid Roumata, Nda Roumata and 
Sdmbronas. In winter it is a roaring torrent, but in summer it 
tends to become a series of waterholes. As the prevailing rock of 
the area is schist, there is a good deal of surface soil and water. 
Olives and grain do well in the open upper valleys, while the lower 
valley-slopes grow vines. 

Eastwards is the basin of the Platanids, the largest stream of 
western Crete. It rises in springs on the high slopes of the western 
Ldvka ( 5 ri, to the north of the plain of Omalos, and is perhaps fed 
by underground drainage from that plain. A series of deep pre¬ 
cipitous ravines unites just above Meskld (619) to form a broad 
valley enclosed by ridges that rise to 2,000 ft. The stream here is 
rapid and clear, and it continues as a brawling highland stream 
until, below Foumes (653), its course leads out into more open and 
level country near Alikianou (707); this plain of Alikianou is an 
extension of the coastal lowlands of Khanid. 

To the east of the Platanids valley system is a broad plateau area 
which lies at the base of the steep slopes of the Ldvka < 5 ri to the 
south, and which falls abruptly to the plain of Khanid to the north. 
The surface of this plateau area is by no means uniform. The 
greater part is composed of limestone, and these districts are highest, 
but the whole of the middle part, as well as the lower outside slopes, 
are of quartzite and talc schists, and towards the plain of Khanid 
these are succeeded lower down by Tertiary rocks. Several smaller 
plateaux are distinguishable. At the highest levels (2,000-1,500 ft.) 
are plateaux like those of Madhard, Drakdna and Thdrisson. Lower 
down (at about 1,150 ft.) are those of Panayfa and Maldxa. Between 




Plate 81. The village of Vrisos 

The Milage lies in the \ alley of the Yrisdn near where the road to Khora Sfakion cuts across the Lc\ka Ori massif, the higher 
parts of which can he seen in the distance. 



Plate 82. Mount Vigles in the Akrotm peninsula 



Plate 83. The plain of Nfdha 

The plain, lying at about 5,000 ft., is too high for cultivation and stands in contrast 
with that of Omalds (cf. Plate 77). 
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these two main plateau groups the surface dips to the depression of 
Katokhdri (1,000-700 ft.) in the schist region. The limestone 
surface of these plateau regions is rather bare, and, though there 
are numerous springs, the whole area is dry in summer. There is, 
however, much good soil in the valleys and in pockets on the plateaux. 
Vines do well up to 1,400 ft. Olives and cereals (oats and barley) 
are also grown, as well as temperate-climate fruits (apples, pears, 
cherries). In the wilder parts, large flocks of sheep and goats are 
pastured. The schist slopes facing Khanid, and the schist areas 
generally, are covered with heath and green scrub which even in 
summer retains a fresh and bright appearance, and the whole of this 
region forms a lower dark-green belt in striking contrast with the 
background of bare and whitish mountains. 

C.2. The Coastal Plain 

Below the plateau area lies the plain of Khania—a belt of softly 
rolling lowland extending westwards from Soudha Bay. It is 
drained by the Kladhisos, a narrow stream with a pebbly bed. The 
gentle undulations of the plain are intensively cultivated, and almost 
every crop grown in Crete is represented here. The orange, the 
olive, the grape-vine and the carob are the most widespread ; but 
cotton, maize, tobacco and vegetable crops are also grown. The 
area is covered with fertile irrigated fields enclosed by low irrigation 
banks or equally low stone walls. This intensive cultivation leaves 
little room for non-cultivated types of surface-cover ; groups of 
cypresses and isolated date palms form the main trees. Villages 
are numerous throughout the whole area, and Khanid itself, with a 
population of 26,604, is the capital of Crete. 

Westwards, towards the mouth of the Platanids, the plain of 
Khanid passes into hilly ground, more rocky, but still with cultiva¬ 
tion. The outstanding height of Monodhdndri is an outlier of the 
upland country to the south. The plain of Khanid is separated 
from that of Alikianoii by a watershed of only 130 ft. The river 
Platanids, in the latter plain, is shallow but has a rapid perennial 
flow which serves the irrigated fields of the valley. West of the 
Platanids mouth, the coastal plain narrows very considerably, but 
there are extensions of lowland up the stream that cross it to the 
Gulf of Khanid, e.g. up the valley of the Tavronltis and the Spiliands, 

C.3. The District of Apokoronas 

The north-eastern slopes of the Ldvka < 5 ri overlook the district 
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of Apokor6nas. The barren limestone edge, furrowed by gorges, 
gives place to foothills (800-900 ft.) of schists, gravelly clays and 
Tertiary conglomerates, abounding in springs, and more or less 
fertile. Lower still, these hills pass into the undulating plain of 
Apokordnas, composed of coarse Tertiary limestone and marls. 
The area is drained to the north by the Koiliaris, and to the south 
by the Vrisdn ; the watershed between the two valley-systems is 
500-600 ft. above sea-level. The area as a whole is a country of 
rolling hills and valleys, extremely fertile and well watered, producing 
amongst other things cereals, vines, olives and market-garden 
produce ; villages are fairly numerous. To the north-east rises a 
limestone upland that culminates in a height of 1,736 ft. and ter¬ 
minates in Cape Dhrdpanon. Its surface is rough and barren with 
only occasional patches of cultivable soil in depressions. On the 
north-east, the fall of this upland to the sea is steep and in places 
precipitous. 

C.4. The Peninsula of Akrotiri 

This peninsula is joined to the mainland by a low isthmus only 
z\ miles wide. The greater part consists of Tertiary rocks—marls 
below, overlaid with coarse, whitish limestones and conglomerates. 
Its surface is for the most part barren and covered with heather, 
stunted scrub and scattered trees. Cultivable soil is largely restricted 
to the hollows (< doline) where red clayey alluvium has collected ; 
cereals form the main crop, but there are also olives, and there is 
pasturage for cattle. Over a dozen villages are to be found in the area. 

To the north-east, the surface rises into a range of hard grey 
limestone, bold and rocky, split by deep gorges and containing several 
caves. This range reaches a maximum height of 1,732 ft. near the 
east coast and falls precipitously into the sea (Plate 82). 

D. The Isthmus of RETHfMNi (Fig. 42) 

Lying between the higher masses of the L6vka Ori and the Psiloritis 
mountains is the isthmus of Rethimni, a lower region of irregular 
hills and plateaux. The watershed between the drainage to the 
north and south respectively lies along a central bridge of hilly 
country. It does not correspond with the lines of the ranges, and 
leaves the greatest heights now on the south and now on the north, 
but it forms a convenient basis for describing the area. The greatest 
heights are in the southern area. 
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Fig. 42. Settlement in Rethfmni nomds (Crete) 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Crete, M.D.R. 612 (1943)' 
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D. 1. Northern Drainage Area 

The northern part of the isthmus drains down to a narrow coastal 
plain of sands, red gravels and Tertiary debris. But the general 
slope of the district is masked by numerous ridges, plateaux and 
valleys extending from the Levka ( 5 ri on the west and from the 
spur of the Psilorftis on the east. The main rivers, from west to 
east, are the Mourselas, the Petres, the Tsfrita (known as Sfakorfako 
in its lower course, and joined near the coast by the Platanes), and 
finally the Stavrom^nou. The rocks include Tertiary marls, and 
limestones in the west, and both these and schists in the east; there 
are also outliers of more massive limestones. Much of the surface 
is over 1,200 ft. and at one point it rises to 2,815 ft. In the north¬ 
west of the area is Lake Kourn&s, the largest lake in Crete. It lies 
about 2 miles inland and is enclosed on three sides by high hills 
with precipitous slopes in places. The surface of the lake is about 
63 ft. above sea-level. It is now used as a storage reservoir for 
irrigation purposes. 

The country is too broken to form an agricultural area of first- 
class importance, but still there is considerable cultivation. The 
coastal plain is very fertile and a wide variety of crops is grown, 
sometimes very intensively with the aid of irrigation. Behind this 
coastal strip, the larger valleys also contain much cultivable soil, 
and there is a fair amount of pasturage. The largest town in the 
whole area is Rithimnon itself, with a population of 8,632. There 
are also some fair sized villages, particularly in the west, e.g. Episkopf 
(945) and Aryiroupolis (767). 

Z>.2. Southern Drainage Area 

This is a more mountainous region. The relief is complicated, but 
it consists essentially of a series of ranges curving from the Levka 
( 5 ri towards the outliers of the Psilorftis massif in the east. The 
ranges are broken in places by narrow transverse valleys connecting 
long east-west intermontane valleys. Towards the east the ranges 
become higher and more discontinuous. The most important of 
these eastern heights are the Asidheroto (3,727 ft.) and the Melambes 
(3,107 ft.), both rising to rocky crests. To the north of these lies 
the more important and conspicuous highland of Kidhros (5,287 ft.) 
which is a blunt conical mass of limestone, bold and dry, but giving 
rise to seasonal springs. To the south, this falls steeply; to the 
north and west, it is continued in the form of limestone and schist 
spurs into the irregular country of the northern slope. To the 
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east, it and the nearby Samitos highland (3,327 ft.) are separated 
from the Psiloritis massif by the valley and gorge of the Platis which 
provides a routeway between R&himnon and the plain of Mesard. 

The valleys of this southern drainage area as a whole are well- 
watered and fertile. Thus the upper valley of the Platfs, particularly 
around Monastiriki, carries a fair amount of cultivated land (cereals, 
vines and fruit trees) and supports fairly numerous villages; the 
same is true of the trough between the Kedhros and Asidhdroto 
ranges. There is, however, but little settlement along the coast 
which is steep-to and difficult; an exception to this is the small 
cluster of villages in the hinterland of Plakids Bay. 

E. The Milop6tamos District (Figs. 42, 43) 

The district of Milopotamos is geographically an extension of the 
isthmus of Rethlmni and lies between the Psiloritis massif and the 
sea. It consists of two distinct areas—lowland and upland. In 
the south is the fertile Tertiary basin of the river Milopotamos and 
its tributaries. The tributaries flow from the steep northern slopes 
of the Psiloritis, and their valleys, though narrow, are fertile. Both 
they and the main stream usually dry up in summer to a series of 
waterholes. Considerable cultivation is carried on, and the basin 
has always been an area of settlement, and prosperity. The usual 
Cretan crops occupy most of the cultivated area—cereals, vines, 
olives, together with oranges, walnuts and other fruit trees. The 
valley is fairly thickly populated, and the largest settlement is 
An6yia with a population of 2,904; there are several villages, a 
number each with about 500 inhabitants, and some smaller than this. 

Towards the eastern end of the basin, the country rises and the 
Tertiary limestones pass into harder forms while dark schists 
occasionally appear. This higher eastern area is really a buttress of 
the Psiloritis massif, and it extends to the coast to form the pro¬ 
montories at the western end of the Gulf of Ir&klion. Here is the 
divide between the Milopdtamos district and the plain of Mklion. 
It is a region of rough, craggy hills with a number of rather small 
barren plains, and it rises to 2,625 ft. in the striking limestone cone 
of Strotimboulas. Cultivation is restricted and villages are few. 
This hilly country sweeps round to the west to form a coastal range 
that separates the Milopdtamos basin from the sea. The coastal 
range consists of a series of tangled ridges with sharp rocky summits 
of whitish limestone rising to a maximum height of 3,536 ft. in the 
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T&lea ( 3 ri. Towards the valley on the south, it presents a rapid 
descent with cliffs ; while to the sea on the north, it falls precipitously 
with only a few rugged inlets. 

F. The PsilorItis Mountains (Fig. 43) 

The mountain system of Psiloritis, known to the ancients as Ida, 
occupies a large part of central Crete, and constitutes a formidable 
barrier between the eastern and western halves of the island. Though 
rising in Mount Psiloritis (or Mount Ida) itself to 8,058 ft., the 
highest point of the island, the mass as a whole is not so large and 
impressive as that of the Levka ( 3 ri. Its average elevation, too, is 
lower. The basis of the whole massif is a fairly uniform plateau, 
about 4,600 ft. high, composed of stratified limestone interspersed 
with schists. Upon this platform rise a number of high crests 
separated by deep valleys. Apart from Psiloritis, the outstanding 
heights are Mdvri (6,499 ft.), Alikadam (6,299 ft.), Koudhouni 
(6,102 ft.), Kourouna (6,070 ft.) and Skinakas (5,744 ft.). Below 
these bare heights there is scrub and pasture land, while the lower 
slopes of the massif as a whole have villages with cultivation (olives, 
corn, figs). 

The outer edges of the massif towards the south and west form 
gigantic steep slopes. On the west, across the valley of the Platis, 
they look towards the outlying K^dhros. On the south, however, 
between the main massif and the Mesard plain, there are some 
outliers which rise to 2,900 ft. in Sanidha mountain. This southern 
area is drained by various tributaries of the Yeros (Mesard), the 
chief of which is the Koutsoulidhis. Where the valleys open out, 
there are villages with pasturage and cultivation, e.g. Zaros (1,136). 
The eastern face of the Psiloritis is also fairly steep, but is broken by 
ravines ; and numerous low Tertiary spurs extend out into the 
isthmus of Irdklion (Plate 84). To* the north and north-east, the fall 
is more gradual; here, faults and dislocations have produced a series 
of ridges and terraces that fall to the valley of the Milop6tamos and to 
the higher country in the east of the Milopdtamos district. 

In the very heart of the massif, at a height of about 5,000 ft., lies 
the plain of Nldha, a geographical curiosity resembling the plains of 
Omalds and Laslthi. It is best approached from the north by a 
track leading through the village of Anoyia. It is oval in shape and 
is some miles long. In the south-west, it is covered with masses 
of rough stone and scrub. The remainder is filled to a good depth 
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with reddish yellow alluvial soil; this part is very flat but it is too 
high for cultivation, although in summer it is covered with luxuriant 
vegetation (Plate 83). In winter, it lies deep in snow which melts 
about the end of April, the water being drained off by katavothra. 

G. The Depression of Iraklion (Fig. 43) 

Between the mountains of Psiloritis and Lasithi, lies what is 
virtually a gigantic col—the plateaux and ridges backing the Irdklion 
district. They are highest in the watershed region, where they rise 
above 2,000 ft. in places, the highest points being those of Oxi 
Kefdla (2,654 ft.) and Monodhdndri (2,635 ft.). Composed mainly 
of Tertiary deposits, and with only a few outstanding limestone caps 
and schist ridges, these hills present mostly blunted forms. Towards 
the south, the uplands of the watershed region break into a multitude 
of small plateaux and isolated hills falling in steep sandy and gravelly 
ridges to the plain of Mesard. On the north, the uplands slope 
more gradually as a series of flattened ridges composed of white 
Tertiary marls, sands and sandy gravels. Here and there, between 
the upland slopes and the coast, are small strips of alluvial land. 

Numerous northward-flowing streams (e.g. the Yidfiros) have cut 
deep fertile valleys into the general surface. In the west, the 
rivers issue from the steep eastern slopes of the Psiloritis ; in the 
centre, from the lateral uplands of the watershed area ; and in the 
east from the Lasithi mountains. The streams are for the most part 
intermittent with a good flow of water in winter. 

The somewhat featureless appearance of the landscape north of 
the watershed area is relieved by only one striking projection. This 
is Mount Yuktas, an isolated peak, conspicuous from the sea, and 
situated about 7 miles south of Irdklion itself. It is a mass of lime¬ 
stone (2,746 ft.), bare, rugged and grey, rising from the soft rounded 
forms of marl and yellow limestone. Anciently reputed to be the 
birthplace of Zeus, it contains on its northern side a notable cave, 
and its summit has often proved useful as a fortress. Another 
feature of the area is the upland plain of Pedhiddha towards the 
east. This is roughly triangular in shape, about 4 miles across, and 
has an average elevation of 1,100 ft. Its rather uneven surface is 
composed of pebbly clay and quartz gravel, and it is surrounded on 
all sides by gentle hills except on the east where the Lasithi Moun¬ 
tains rise abruptly. 

The whole depression of Irdklion forms a uniform area of culti- 




Plate 86. The village of Ano Arkhanai 
This village is one of the largest on the isthmus of Rethi'mni ; 
taken from Mount Yuktas. 


the photograph was 
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vation, approximately 200 sq. miles in extent, and it may be signifi¬ 
cant that Cnossus, the seat of the early Minoan civilization, lay here, 
some 3 \ miles from the sea. Today, the low broad ridges and hills, 
although somewhat dry, are generally cultivable almost to the 
summits. The valleys too are fertile, likewise the greater part of the 
plain of Pedhiddha. The main crops, apart from grain, include the 
vine, olives, and the usual fruits of the Mediterranean lands. The 
largest town in the region is the port of Irdklion with a population 
of 33,404, but apart from this there is no village of any size along 
the coastal plain; the main villages are situated along the inland 
border of the low-lying land. The remainder of the region, how¬ 
ever, is one of the most continuously settled parts of Crete. Ano 
Arkhdnai and Thrapsanos are the largest villages with populations 
of 3,160 and 1,192 respectively, and there are other villages that 
approach them in size (Plate 86). Villages are also fairly numerous 
in the plain of Pedhiddha. The largest settlement is Kastellion 
(930) which is built on a mound near the northern end of the plain ; 
most of the villages avoid the cultivated plain and are set around its 
margin. 


H. The MesarA Depression (Fig. 43) 

The east-west plain of Mesard is about 30 miles long and about 
5 to 6 miles wide. It forms a long trough between the uplands of 
the Irdklion district to the north and the mountains of Asterousia 
to the south, and it derives its rich alluvial soil from these mountains 
on either side. The result is one of the most fertile plains, not only 
in Crete but in the whole Aegean area. It is drained westward 
by the Ydros which flows into Mesard Bay, and eastwards by the 
Anapodhdris which reaches the sea beneath the overlooking heights 
of the Lasfthi Mountains to the east. The divide between the two 
streams is 948 ft. in altitude, but the watershed is so slight as to be 
scarcely visible to the eye, and from it the plain slopes to east 
and west (Plate 87). 

The Ydros, the largest river in Crete, is perennial and is fed by 
streamlets that flow down the steep slopes on either side ; those of 
the north lie in narrow glens. The upper and middle course of 
the river has a very gentle gradient and meanders across an alluvial 
plain through which it has cut a deep and steep-walled bed (20 to 
30 ft.), pebbly and set with scrub. Four miles or so from its mouth, 
the hills on either side close in, and here the river cuts across a 
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ridge in a steep and narrow gorge. It then enters the low flat 
coastal plain of Timbdkion, through which it winds to the sea near 
the inner comer of Mesard Bay. 

The eastern part of the depression is drained by the Anapodhdris 
and its tributaries ; two of the largest drain the western slopes of 
the Lasfthi mountains—the Kolokithis and the Barltis. In its 
middle course the Anapodhdris is constricted by approaching hills, 
and its lower course turns sharply and cuts straight southwards in a 
gorge through the upland that connects the mountains of Lasithi 
and those of Asterousia. Except in these parts, its basin is wide 
and gentle, and its bed broad and stony. In winter, it carries a 
great and swift volume of water, but in summer it is reduced to a 
brook winding through a pebbly bed. 

The Mesard plain as a whole includes much iirst-class arable land, 
but its development has laboured under certain disadvantages. 
The exodus of the Moslem population in 1898 left it largely deserted, 
and the lack of adequate communications has been a further draw¬ 
back. At present, however, it is one of the most densely peopled 
districts in Crete ; cereals, vine, carobs, olives and the usual Mediter¬ 
ranean fruit trees are grown, and there is much cattle-grazing on the 
hill-sides. On the coastal plain of Timbdkion there is intensive 
garden cultivation. Villages are frequent throughout the whole 
area. In the west, they are situated not in the valley of the Ydros 
itself, but along the northern and southern margins. On the north, 
the largest villages include Timbdkion (1,855) > and on the south 
PtJmbia (1,214). In the east, the main settlements are along the 
Kolokithis and the Baritis ; here, the villages are rather small, and 
include not more than a few hundred inhabitants each. 

I. The Asterousia Mountains (Fig. 43) 

The east-west mountain belt of Asterousia separates the plain of 
Mesard from the sea, and forms a westward extension of the lime¬ 
stone highlands of Lasithi. In its eastern part, heights of over 
3,000 ft. are found, but its main summit, Mount Kdflnos, is towards 
the middle. The steep grey limestone crest of this mountain rises 
to 4,038 ft. and is visible far out to sea. The seaward face of the 
range is steep and furrowed by torrents, raging in winter but dry in 
summer; the projecting headlands often end in high cliffs, and at 
one place only, near its eastern end, is it broken by a deep gorge 
of a stream flowing into Tsoutsouros Bay. The northern face is 





Fig. 44. Settlement in the western part of Lssithi nomds (Crete) 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Crete, M.D.R. 61a (1943). 

The red dots show settlements ; owing to reduction from the original maps 
they do not necessarily indicate individual houses. 
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more gentle, but even so it falls moderately sharply to the Mesari 
depression. Towards its western end, the mountain belt sinks to 
700 to 800 ft. and becomes complex, the whole of the angle of Cape 
Lithinon being occupied by uneven spurs. The hills here are 
rounded and composed of chalk, while the higher ones are capped 
with grey limestone. Cape Lithinon itself is a bold projecting 
bluff and, within a short distance to the north of it, the bay of Mesard 
is faced by low cliffs and spurs of Tertiary rock. 

The greater part of the mountain belt consists of limestone slopes 
with scattered trees, low scrub and mountain pastures. In the 
more favoured areas, grain and vines of good quality thrive, and 
there are a number of mountain villages, for the most part confined 
to the valleys along the northern slopes. 

J. The LAsfTHi Area (Figs. 43, 44) 

This region forms a rough square, stretching from the line of coast 
between the promontories of Khersonisos and Ayios Ioannis across 
the island to the south coast, the length of each side being about 
20 miles. It is almost entirely occupied by the Lasfthi mountains 
and their spurs. Despite its mountainous nature, there is a sub¬ 
stantial amount of cultivation in the area as a whole, for it is charac¬ 
terized by numerous upland plains and basins, some fair-sized, 
some very small. All are floored with alluvium and are capable of 
cultivation. The whole area may be conveniently divided into 
three for the purposes of description (1) the central highlands ; 
(2) the northern hills and plateaux ; (3) the southern slopes. 

J. 1. The Central Highlands 

The central portion of the highland consists, roughly speaking, of a 
series of peaks lying somewhat irregularly around the largest of the 
upland plains—that of Lasfthi itself. The highest peak is Mount 
Dhfkti (7,047 ft.) and there are several that exceed 4,500 ft. These 
peaks are sharp and bare, composed mostly of hard blue or grey 
limestone, running out in numerous jagged spurs and ridges often 
wooded or clad with scrub. The slopes of the summits are some¬ 
times covered with large angular blocks. The western face of the 
massif is abrupt, falling to the plain of Pedhiddha and the basin of 
the Kolokithis river (Plate 89). To the south, the fall is also steep, 
but it is irregular, and a whole series of upland hollows intervene 
between the main mass and the coast. Towards the north and east, 
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the descent is more gradual and is marked by a series of spurs, 
plateaux and foothills. 

Most of the peaks girdle the Lasithi plain with a bare serrated wall 
of grey rock, broken in only a few places by cols serving as passes. 
The plain itself is one of the most striking physical features of Crete. 
It stands at about 2,850 ft. above sea level and measures roughly 
5^ by 3 miles. It is far from simple in structure, being composed 
of one large oval depression with several more elevated mountain 
pockets, all enclosed within the barren encircling heights. The 
surface of the main plain is uneven, and its eastern end in particular 
has several limestone conical hills rising 700 ft. above the floor level. 
The floor is covered with alluvial soils, mostly clayey, washed down 
from the hills. The surface of the western portion is divided by 
irrigation ditches, known as linias , into squares with sides 600 yds. 
long. These irrigation ditches vary from 3 to 6 ft. in depth and 
from 6 to 12 ft. in width. In summer, water has to be brought to 
the surface by numerous windmills. The plain is tenable through¬ 
out the year and there are a dozen villages around its margins 
(Plate 88). Wheat, barley, and fruits such as pears, plums and 
mulberries, are grown. The largest village is that of Tzermiddhes 
(1,163). Good pasturage also exists on the plain, or in the small 
pockets which lie around and above it. Snow lies deep in winter, 
but disappears in early spring, and the flocks and a good many of the 
inhabitants migrate upwards in the latter season. 

J. 2. The Northern Hills and Plateaux 

The large north-western spur of the central highland flattens out 
and extends between the steep valley of the Aposelemis to the west 
and the Gulf of Mdllia to the east until it finally reaches the sea in 
Cape Khersonisos. The upland includes such basins as Krdsi 
and Mokhds, overlooked by the heights of Kefdla Mokhou (2,087 ft.) 
and Piryid (1,903 ft.). Along the northern slope of the upland, 
stretches the well cultivated plain of Mdllia. All this country is 
geographically a continuation of the upland areas of the eastern part 
of the Irdklion plain, but with a much higher average elevation. In 
general, tillages are not very frequent. Mokhds, with 1,730 in¬ 
habitants, is the largest village, and Mdllia has only 1,082 inhabitants ; 
there are others strung along the floor of the Aposeldmis. 

To the north-east lies the triangular peninsula that terminates in 
the bold promontory of Cape Ayios Iodnnis. This area, too, is 
essentially a spur of the Lasfthi Mountains. It is, however, separated 




Plate 87. The plain of Mesara 
The mountains of Asterousia can be seen in the distance. 



Plate 88. The Lasfthi plain 

The view looks southward over the plain towards the Dhi'kti range. 



Plate 89. The Lasfthi massif, from the west 
The view is eastward from the village of Roussokhoria towards the western slopes 
of the highland. 
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from the main mass by a depression in which flow the rivers Xiro 
and P6ra, the former southwards into the Gulf of Merab 611 o, the 
latter northwards to the Gulf of Mdllia. The watershed between 
the two streams lies near Neapolis (population 2,391), and is 878 ft. 
above sea level. Economically, the depression is an important 
area with fine gardens and olive groves, and it is traversed by an 
important main road that links the two bays. The peninsula itself 
is composed mainly of light grey limestone and lies for the most 
part at about 1,900 to 2,300 ft. above sea level; the highest point, 
Stavroso, reaches 2,605 ft. The two seaward sides are steeply 
scarred and broken by ravines ; the steeper slopes are bordered by 
talus heaps that reach to the sea. The coastal scenery is wild, barren 
and picturesque. Near the mouth of the Pdra is the famous cave 
of Mflatos, a place of refuge—and of massacre—in troublous times. 
Along the east coast is the curiously shaped peninsula of Spinaldnga 
about 400 ft. high. Many of the hollows in the limestone surface 
of the peninsula as a whole are fertile (e.g. that of Fourni), and there 
are numerous villages. To the south, the lower spurs of Lasfthi, 
mostly wooded, enclose upland plains and stretch down as foothills 
to the Gulf of Merabello and the isthmus of Ierapetra. Here, for 
example, is the fertile valley of the Kalopotamos which forms a 
rich area of gardens and cultivation, and which contains the fertile 
village of Kritsd (2,476). 

J.3. The Southern Slopes 

The southern slopes of the Lasfthi mountains are much steeper and 
wilder than those of any other side, but between the massive bastion 
of Af&idis Khristos (7,024 ft.) and the sea, there are numerous small 
upland basins or plains separated by high barrier ridges through which 
the rivers have cut deep, broken, ravines. These basins are well- 
watered and sheltered, and their villages grow grain, vines, olives, 
mulberries and other fruits ; among the villages are Pevki (458), 
Ano Vidnnos (1,203) and Anatoli (836). Along the coast, too, 
there are some small plains with cultivation. From the sea, the 
country looks wilder than it really is because the fertile and well- 
settled upland hollows are hidden from sight. Over much of the 
area the vegetation is abundant, and consists mainly of ilex, myrtle, 
wild olive, and wild pear. In the east, the steep slopes are cut by 
the valley of the Mfrtos which drains a wild upland basin, and 
approaches the sea through a gradually widening valley with several 
villages and a good deal of cultivation ; here is the village of Mdles 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) iG 
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(i ,049). Among the valleys that reach the sea in the west, the ravirie 
at Moni Arvi is one of the most remarkable natural features of Crete. 
It forms a narrow chasm, over 1,000 ft. deep, between almost per¬ 
pendicular limestone cliffs. Many legends connected with Zeus 
centre about this wild and extraordinary locality ; one explains the 
chasm as the result of a thunderbolt. Farther west still, the plain of 
Ano Vidnnos is perhaps the most important of the upland hollows, 
and has probably been occupied since early times. It lies at about 
1,650 ft., and is partially drained by the Keratokambitis. The 
stream dries up in summer, but the plain is never without water and 
its fertile soil is well cultivated. Beyond the Keratokambitis, the 
south-western foothills of Lasithi continue to the valley of the 
Anapodh&ris beyond which they rise to form the mountains of 
Asterousia. 


K. The Isthmus of IerApetra (Figs. 44,45) 

The isthmus of Ierdpetra is the most marked gap in the long series 
of hills and mountains that form the backbone of Crete. To the 
west lie the outlines of the Lasithi massif, and on the east are the 
mountains of Sitia rising with startling abruptness and regularity. 
Between these two bastions of old resistant limestone rocks, the 
isthmus forms for the most part a trough of less resistant Tertiary 
marls and unconsolidated limestones. The two containing walls 
are bordered by depressions that correspond to great faults running 
south-south-west to north-north-east across the island. The 
western depression is formed by an extension of the lower Kalo- 
potomos plain, separated by a watershed of 1,580 ft. from a small 
valley that runs to the south coast. The eastern depression provides 
a broader and easier passage from coast to coast, its watershed being 
only 413 ft. The whole isthmus is in the shape of a parallelogram, 
about 7 to 8 miles from coast to coast and about 6 miles from east 
to west. 

Across this parallelogram, and rather nearer the north than the 
south coast, runs an irregular belt of hills, an extension of the south¬ 
eastern spurs of Lasithi. The main ridge is a rocky and broken 
crest of hard grey limestone and conglomerate, and it rises to 
2,290 ft. From it, on either side, numerous ridges and spurs 
diverge, forming together a boss of tangled hill country. Towards 
the north, these spurs are deeply dissected by short ravines, and 
reach nearly to the coast. To the south, there is a greater extent 
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Fig. 45. Settlement in the central and eastern parts of Lasfthi nomrfs (Crete) 
Baaed on the 1 : 50,000 Crete, M.D.R. 408 (1943). 
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of broken hill country ; this is drained by a few intermittent streams 
which flow southward across the small plain that lies around the small 
port of Ierdpetra (3,611). The plain is composed of brown pebbly 
sand and stretches for 3 miles or so along the coast where sand dunes 
and low reefs help to form a poor harbour. 

The isthmus as a whole is rather stony and dry, but has fine olive 
groves and also grows cereals and other crops. The area is sparsely 
populated ; there is a line of villages in the western depression, 
but the most densely settled area extends in a belt from the plain of 
Ierdpetra northwards along the eastern depression. Here in the 
east, for example, are the villages of Episkopi (539) and Kdto Khorid 
(624). The few villages of the central hill valleys are surrounded by 
small fruit gardens. Much of the high ground in the centre is 
wooded, chiefly with pines, and over the remaining uncultivated 
areas there is a fair amount of low scrub. 

L. The SitIa District (Fig. 45) 

The great fault which forms the eastern limit of the isthmus of 
Ierdpetra is flanked on the east by a long, steep-faced, line of hills 
rising well over 3,000 ft. The structure of the peninsula that lies 
to the east of this fault shows the final decline of the great Cretan 
mountain chain before it disappears below the broad gap separating 
it from Kdsos and the other islands stretching to the coast of Asia 
Minor. The western part of the peninsula is highest, and here the 
mountains—after their subsidence in the isthmus of Ierdpetra— 
recover something of their ruggedness and elevation, but farther 
east they become lower, and their general slope, though broken, is 
towards the east coast. Structurally the area falls into three 
divisions : (1) a rugged and irregular western mountain region ; 
(2) a long depression trending north-north-east to south-south-west, 
and bounded by faults ; and (3) a broad monotonous but uneven 
plateau sloping, with one large break to the coast. Each of the 
regions can be further subdivided, as will be seen, but the threefold 
division forms a convenient basis for description. 

L. 1. Western Sitia 

This region consists mainly of a number of upstanding limestone 
blocks separated by valleys, but each block in turn is cut by sub¬ 
dividing valleys and headstreams so that the whole forms an area of 
very tangled relief. The greatest block is that of Thrift! ( 3 ros 
(4,839 ft,), which, with its radiating spurs, constitutes a great square- 
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headed massif occupying most of the south-western corner of Sitfa. 
The western border of the massif overlooking the isthmus of 
Ierdpetra consists partly of the associated ridges of Plakoti (3,314 ft.) 
and Lamia (2,850 ft.) with their precipitous slopes, and partly of the 
blunter and more sloping boss of Katalimata (2,631 ft.). On the 
south, the Thrift! Oros massif is succeeded by low, rough and 
irregular hill country which is separated from the sea by a narrow 
coastal plain (i£ to 2 miles wide), uncultivated and barren. The 
intermittent streams that come down from foothills have cut furrows 
across the softer sediments of the plain. 

East of the Thrift! Oros is a lower hill country through which flows 
the Goudsouras, together with some other streams, to the southern 
coast. Here are a few villages with terracing and cultivation. 
Farther east still, rises the Romandti block (3,074 ft.) a four-cornered 
blunt pyramid cut by gullies, and, like Thrift! Oros, sending spurs 
southwards to a narrow shelving coastal plain. 

To the north, the Thrift! Oros-Romanati uplands are separated 
by an east-west depression (the Avgo-Peponas-K6ndrouklos valleys) 
from a series of flat-topped mountain blocks—Kapsds (3,287 ft.), 
Orno (4,058 ft.), Dhrimi&s (3,215 ft.). These masses are linked 
by narrow saddles and their spurs and ridges (of schistose rock) 
extend to the north coast where they fall for the most part steeply 
to the sea. In the valleys between these northern spurs, some 
villages are to be found, and here is a mixed cultivation of garden 
produce, vines, olives and cereals. Eastwards, the series is succeeded 
by the lower plateau of Skordhilos (about 2,300 ft.) with small 
villages and with cultivated valleys on its slopes. 

L. 2. The Central Furrow 

The depression that divides the uplands of eastern and western 
Sitia consists of two valley systems lying to the north and south 
of a low watershed. Broad, flat;topped and hilly, this watershed 
forms the only natural bridge between the eastern and western 
heights. It lies for the most part about 1,100 to 1,200 ft. above sea 
level, but rises to 1,476 ft. at one point, and slopes steeply to the 
large valleys that run north and south from it. The southern and 
shorter valley is that of the Adhromilos which is predominantly 
an area of conglomerates and schists. Along the course of the 
river are several pockets of fertile soil brought down by side- 
streamlets, and about its lower part is a long narrow alluvial plain. 
Parallel to the eastern bank is a long narrow ridge (1,150 to 1,400 ft.) 
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which sinks as it proceeds southward. This shuts off another 
narrow valley parallel with the Adhrdmilos and emptying into the 
sea to the south of it. The northern valley is that of the Stdmios, 
and is a district mainly of white marls and limestone. To the 
east, the valley is flanked by the steep fall of the plateau of eastern 
Sitia, but the western slopes consist of long flat, sloping conglomerate 
terraces that fall from the edge of the plateau of Skordhilos. To 
the north of this plateau, across the important tributary of the 
Sklavidhi&kos, stretches a flattish undulating lowland that slopes 
to the north-east from the highlands of western Sitia and falls to 
the sea in ioo ft. cliffs. This region belongs properly to the central 
furrow, and it is almost everywhere bare (save for some scrub), 
infertile and uninhabited. 

In the furrow proper, villages are frequent; rich orange, lemon 
and other fruit trees are to be found in the lower areas. Higher up, 
along the main and side valleys, there are terraces for the vine ; 
and, above these, olives and cereals are grown. The largest settle¬ 
ment is that of Sitia itself, a small port and a town of 2,170 
inhabitants. 

L. 3. Eastern Sitia 

The greater part of eastern Sitia is occupied by a limestone 
plateau which is cleft about four miles from the east coast by a long 
depression from north to south, practically isolating the eastern 
edge from the main mass. The general level of the plateau is 
about 2,000 ft., but individual heights rise to 2,687 ft. The lime¬ 
stone surface, particularly in the southern half, is varied by deep 
circular doline— flat, plate-like hollows with fertile soil and settle¬ 
ments. They are generally shut in by encircling limestone walls 
which shelter them from the wind, while the surrounding upland 
(i.e. the greater part of the plateau) is a barren and stony waste, 
clad only by low and scanty scrub, and exposed to the violent north 
winds. The largest hollow is the polje of Zlros right in the centre 
of the plateau. This is about 1 mile long and a quarter of a mile 
wide. It is floored by deep yellow clay soil, well cultivated and 
crossed by drainage ditches which empty into a swallow-hole 
situated at the south-west end. To the north, the surrounding 
limestone wall rises some 500 ft., but in the south it is only about 
70 ft. above the polje floor. The village of Zlros itself has 742 
inhabitants. 

The southern portion of the plateau approaches at a level of 
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1,300-1,500 ft. to within a mile or so of the sea, to which it presents 
an abrupt, and in places a terraced, slope. Towards the north, the 
plateau likewise falls steeply to the lower land of the Toplou 
peninsula. In the north-west, however, below the steep edges of 
the limestone, is a belt of schists descending in a series of rounded 
convex steps to the shores of Sitia Bay ; here, settlements with a 
fair amount of cultivation are to be found. On the west, into the 
central furrow, the slope is steep, but here the edge of the plateau 
is broken by three large valleys : (1) the valley of Katsidhdni, 
(2) the upland depression of Katelidna drained by a gorge breaking 
into the Katsidhoni valley, and (3) the large upland basin of Khandra. 
All three are fertile and cultivated ; the two latter are situated on 
‘ bays ’ of conglomerates with softer and more rounded forms than 
in the limestone areas around. Finally, on the eastern side, the 
edge of the plateau is cut by several deep east-flowing streams, and 
it falls in a descent of 900-1,600 ft. to the eastern cleft. 

This depression runs along a belt of conglomerates which consist 
mainly of round, fist-size pieces of slate in a matrix of reddish-brown 
sandy earth, forming rich soil. The depression is not uniform in 
level, but consists of three valley-systems separated by ridges. The 
streams, after leaving the depression, turn east to the sea, cutting 
through the small eastern uplands. The valleys are those of 
Khoklaki^s in the north, of Zdkros in the centre and of Xirokambos 
in the south. They contain villages and are partly cultivated, but 
the district is capable of much closer cultivation. 

These three streams divide the eastern uplands into four blocks, 
all fairly level and bounded by steep slopes. From north to south 
they are Tsof&s (886 ft.), Sim6dhi (1,312 ft.), Traostalos (1,640 ft.), 
and Zdkros (650 ft.). Practically all of these uplands are bare, safe 
for stunted scrub. The coast is wild and desolate. The naked 
limestone steeps, terminating often in cliffs, are interrupted only 
by occasional gorges and ravines, and by small alluvial plains at 
their mouths. 

Eastern Sitia includes yet another area—the triangular peninsula 
of Toploii to the north. It lies at a much lower level than the 
main plateau of eastern Sitia, from which it is separated by river 
valleys. From a height of 722 ft. in the south-west, it flattens out 
towards the north-east to levels of about 150 to 300 ft., except 
that it rises to form a minor ridge near the east coast (472 ft.). Its 
northern end is a fantastically shaped prolongation that terminates 
in Cape Sidheros, the most north-easterly point of Crete. The 




Plate 91. The Zakros gorge 

The photograph was taken in summer when the stream-bed was dry. 
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Plate 93. Soudha island, from the south-east 
The south coast of Akrotiri can be seen in the background. 
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peninsula as a whole is covered mainly by low scrub and is little 
cultivated. 


COASTS, ISLETS AND PORTS 

The series of disturbances—dislocations, upheavals and subsidences 
—which have fashioned Crete in its present form were drastic in 
character. Owing to the abruptness of the mountains, the coasts 
of the island are for the most part steep, rugged and difficult, and, 
in several localities, wildly precipitous and grand. They are, too, 
peculiarly liable to ‘ fall winds ’ or * white squalls ’ which, swooping 
from the heights, beat the sea into a fury (see p. 210). No Cretan 
port, not even Soudha Bay, is exempt from these. 



Fig. 46. Submarine depths around Crete 
Based on Enciclopedia Italiana , vo). 17, p. 786 (Milano, 1933). 


Not only are the mountains steep and high for the breadth of the 
island, but they fall away in great submarine declivities. Except 
on the north-east and north-west, where the island chains represent 
a former mountain belt connecting Crete with Asia Minor and 
Greece respectively, deep seas encircle the island. On the west, 
south and east, depths well over 1,000 fathoms are reached within 
20 miles of the coast; on the north, between Crete and the KikMdhes, 
the submarine declivities are less steep, but even here the sea-bed 
sinks to below 1,000 fathoms in the southernmost of the great 
Aegean basins. To the north-east and north-west, on the other 
hand, the depths average less than 450 fathoms (Fig. 46). 

The north coast is the least precipitous, and is indented by bays 
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of considerable extent, with stretches of low coast. Here are all 
the principal ports and harbours of the island ; there are few out¬ 
lying dangers and, generally speaking, depths of 100 fathoms lie 
about 3I miles from the coast except near the projecting capes, 
where they seldom exceed a distance of 1 £ miles offshore. A main 
road, suitable for traffic of all kinds, runs more or less parallel to 
this northern stretch of coast. The east and west coasts, despite 
several coves, are mostly steep and inhospitable, and have no im¬ 
portant settlements along them. They are also without roads fit 
for wheeled traffic, other than cart tracks giving access inland. 
The south coast is also steep for the greater part and is likewise 
without good harbours, though there are anchorages in the several 
bays which afford shelter during northerly winds ; the depths, 
however, increase very rapidly offshore, and this limits the possi¬ 
bilities of good anchorage. There are but few good roads leading 
inland, none of first-class quality, and there is no main east-west 
arterial connexion. 

For the convenience of more detailed description, the coast is 
here divided into ten stretches, and these are described in clockwise 
order under the main headings of north, east, south and west. 
The islets off the coast are described with their appropriate stretches. 
Finally, an additional section deals separately with the two main 
ports. The Statistique du Mouvement de la Navigation , 1938 
(Ath&nes, 1939) gives details of the foreign and coastal trade of only 
two ports in Crete. Irdklion is the sixth and Khanid the tenth port 
in Greece in respect of tonnage entered and cleared. Their details 
are as follows : 


Entrances 


Port 

No. of vessels 

Net tonnage 

Cargo tons 

Passengers 

Irdklion 

Khanid 

All Greece 

814 

606 

4 I , 93 I 



18,927 

15,343 

1,012,263 

Clearances 

Port 

No. of vessels 

Net tonnage 

Cargo tons 

Passengers 

Irdklion 

Khanid 

All Greece 

814 

606 

4 i> 73 i 

578,74s 

304,898 

19,708,861 

47,148 

17,482 

3,308,046 

* 8,394 

15,688 

1,060,175 
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The North Coast 

The North Coast of Khanid Norms (Fig. 47) 

The 8 to 9-miles-long peninsula of Korikos forms the north¬ 
western extremity of Crete, terminating in Cape Vouxa, and con¬ 
tinued beyond in the islet of Agria Grabousa. The peninsula is 
about 2 miles wide at its neck ; it rises to 2,500 ft., and on both 
sides it presents precipitous faces to the sea ; it is almost completely 
uninhabited. Further east, there springs from the north coast the 
even more massive and striking promontory of Rodhopou, 11 miles 



Fig. 47. The north coast of Khanid nomds (Crete) 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Crete, M.D.R. 612 (1943). 


long and 3 to 4 miles broad ; it rises to 2,454 ft. and terminates in 
the sharp point of Cape Spatha (1,200 ft.), the most northerly 
point of Crete. Its sides, especially the western, are girt by immense 
cliffs broken only by one or two small coves ; and, like Korikos, it 
is almost completely uninhabited. 

Framed by these two projections and by the mountains of 
Kfsamos, lies the Gulf of Kisamos, some 10 by 6 miles. Its head 
consists of two bays (a smaller westerly and a broad straight-coasted 
easterly one) divided by a sharp, rocky, limestone spit. Both bays 
open on to a fertile and well-cultivated hinterland with a fair number 
of villages. In the larger eastern bay stands the ancient port of 
Kast&li Kisdmou with an old mole and a harbour, but the latter is 
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choked with sand which almost dries at low water. Overlooking 
the town is a ruined Venetian fortress. 

Between Rodhopou and Akrotiri, the next great peninsula to the 
east, lies the Gulf of Khania. The coast here is low-lying and 
consists of long flat curves, partly sandy and partly rocky, separated 
by higher blunt projections which are the ends of ridges from the 
uplands behind. The land around the gulf is well-cultivated and 
villages are frequent. Several streams with a fair flow empty into 
the bay, and about the middle, opposite a projection of which it is 
the apparent continuation, lies the islet of Ayioi Theddhoroi, 
barren, rocky and rising to 540 ft.; between it and the mainland 
are sunken rocks. Towards Khanid the coast, though still low, 
becomes more indented with numerous small, rocky, fan-shaped 
peninsulas enclosing shallow, sandy coves. The town of Khania, 
with a population of 26,604 in 1928, stands on one of these small 
bays (see pp. 268-71). 

To the east of Khania, the coast begins to trend north-eastward 
to form the circular peninsula of Akrotiri, some 6J miles in diameter 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow neck only miles 
broad. The north-western flank is broken into by a deep oval bay 
(Kalathds Bay), at the head of which is a sandy beach ; the coast 
to the north of this bay is low. The remainder of the coast of 
Akrotiri is steep-to, bounded by precipitous cliffs and backed by 
rocky heights that reach 1,732 ft. in the east. 

Between Akrotiri and the opposite coast of Apokoronas lies the 
bay of Soudha, one of the safest and most commodious harbours in 
the Levant, covering some 6 by 2 miles. The entrance to the bay 
proper is constricted by the two islets of Soudha off the north coast 
and by Cape Soudha on the south coast. Along the north rises the 
steep and sterile slopes of Akrotiri. The head of the bay is low 
and marshy, and opens westward to the plain of Khania. The 
south coast, though as a whole more sloping, is dominated by the 
heights of Maldxa (2,014 ft.). The most important settlement on 
the south coast is Soudha itself, with a population of 1,249 * n I 9 2 ^- 
There are a number of quays and piers, but the main wharf is a 
concrete pier, 738 ft. long, with depths of from 9 to 18 ft. at its 
inshore end, increasing (as a result of dredging) to 23 ft. at its outer 
end. A light railway (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) runs along the pier and 
continues for some distance inland (see p. 309). Here, at Soudha, 
is the largest flour mill in Crete. On either side of the pier there 
are a number of wharves which can accommodate only lighters and 
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other small boats (Plate 92). Less than a mile to the west of Soudha 
is the subsidiary settlement of Azizid, with quays and a small pier, 
but the depths make them accessible only to small boats. 

To the east, between Cape Soudha and Cape Dhrdpanon, is the 
large curving bight of Kalivia Bay. The western shores of the 
bight are low and are backed by fertile hills and valleys. Eastwards, 
it becomes irregular, steep-to and rocky, and so continues to Cape 
Dhr&panon. 

The North Coast of Retklmni Nomos (Fig. 48) 

From Cape Dhrdpanon, the coast turns sharply southwards for 
about 9 miles and, together with the next 25 miles of coast eastward 



Fig. 48. The north coast of Rethlmni nomds (Crete) 
Based on 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 4410 (Crete) (1943). 


(i.e. as far as Cape Lianos), forms a great bight; Almiros Bay lies 
in the western part of this bight and Rdthimnon Bay in the eastern 
half. The western side of the bight is rocky and precipitous and 
is backed by the uplands of Apokordnas which rise to a maximum 
of 1,736 ft. The southern coasts of both subsidiary bays are for 
the most part straight, flat and sandy, backed by the low irregular 
hills of the Rdthimnon district. This sandy stretch is interrupted 
in the middle by a strip of 7 miles where rough limestone hills 
approach to form a rocky, and in places a high, coast. This part is 
indented by coves, and near its eastern end, on a small rocky 
peninsula, stands the port of Rdthimnon with a population of 
8,632 (1928), forming the third largest town in the island (Plate 94). 
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The town is surrounded by a Venetian wall largely in ruins, and 
immediately to the north is an old Venetian fort. A small harbour 
(400 by 250 ft.), formed between two moles, is situated off the 
eastern side of the town; silting is continuous, but the entrance 
has been dredged to 12 ft., and there are depths of from 6 to 16 ft. 
within. Quays also extend southwards beyond the harbour, but 
the depths alongside are not over 1 \ ft. The port is the outlet for 
the surrounding agricultural area; local industries comprise two 
soap factories, an olive-oil refinery, a rope factory and small tanneries. 
The main exports are olive oil, soap, wine, silk and agricultural 
produce ; the main imports are potash, grain, timber and general 
merchandise. One of the few north-south roads in Crete leaves 
Rithimnon and proceeds southwards through Mdlambes to 
Timbdkion in the plain of Mesard (Fig. 59). 

The sandy stretch to the east, beyond Rethimnon, terminates at 
Cape Meldtsi, and from here onwards, for a distance of about 
20 miles, the shore is backed by the limestone coastal range that 
shuts the Milopdtamos valley from the sea. The coast here is 
high, bold and rugged, and indented by several secluded bays ; 
the chief of these are Pdnormon Bay and Bali Bay, well sheltered 
but without good access to the interior. Towards the east, this 
rugged stretch terminates in several rocky capes, notably the con¬ 
spicuous but low Cape Stavros, the rugged and barren Cape Dla, 
and Cape Panayla. 

The North Coast of Iraklion Nomos (Fig. 49) 

East of Capes Dla and Panayla, the coast turns abruptly south¬ 
wards for 4 miles, and here follows another of those notches which 
mark the coast of Crete, and give it its peculiar serrated appearance 
on a map. For over forty miles, the general line of the coast runs 
roughly due eastwards. At the western end of the stretch of coast 
lies the Gulf of Irdklion. Its western shore is formed by the rough 
and bold coastline that runs nearly due south from Cape Panayla, 
and is fringed in places by rocks. Its southern shore is low and 
sandy as far as Irdklion, a port with a population of 33,404 in 1928 
(see pp. 265-8). Mount Yiiktas (2,661 ft.), some 6 miles inland, is a 
prominent feature. East of Irdklion there are some low, rocky 
projections, and at 3 miles another small bend to the south, whence 
the coast runs almost due east to Cape Khersdnisos. The whole of 
this stretch is low—rocky stretches alternating with sandy beaches— 
and is backed by slightly elevated sloping plains that lead to the 




Plate 94 The port of Rethimnon 



The Venetian fort at Rethimnon 
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foothills of the Laslthi (Dhikti) mountains. Settlements here are 
not so frequent as to the west of Irdklion. 

Some 6 to 7 miles offshore lies the island of Dfa. It is a limestone 
mass, with rather bare, low scrub, and it rises to 870 ft. near the 
centre. Its northern coast is precipitous ; its southern coast is also 
steep but is broken by four ragged indentations. The islet of 
Glaronisi lies about half a mile off the north-west coast, the passage 
between being almost closed by reefs. Nearly 2 miles off its eastern 
coast is the rock of Paximddhi, about 145 ft. high. 



Fig. 49. The north coast of Irdklion nomds (Crete) 
Based on 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 4410 (Crete) (i943)- 
Kh. Khersdnisos. 


Beyond Cape Khersonisos the coast of Crete curves to form the 
Gulf of Mdllia ; on the western shores of this is the ancient port of 
Khersdnisos, with a population of only 700 in 1928. The ancient 
moles forming the harbour still exist, but the latter is now too 
shallow to be available. Mdllia itself, with a population of 1,082 
in 1928, lies at the head of the gulf about a mile inland. The shores 
of the gulf are indented with smaller bays lying between sharp 
points marking the ends of ridges. As Cape Ayios Iodnnis is 
approached, these ridges become steeper until they run out in high, 
steeply-scarped spines and fall boldly into the sea. Cape Ayios 
Iodnnis itself is 300 ft. high. About i8£ miles north-north-west 
off the cape is the island of Avg6 (170 ft. high), steep-to and 
precipitous. 
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The North Coast of Lasithi Nomds (Fig. 50) 

Between Cape Ayios Iodnnis and Cape Fanerom6ni, 18 miles in 
a straight line south-eastwards, lies the large Gulf of Merab&lo, 
which reduces the island to its narrowest at the isthmus of Ier&petra. 
Its shores are sharply indented by numerous small coves, and, at 
its north-western and north-eastern sides, it is flanked by high 
cliffs, the termination of the ridges which are ranged around it. 



Fig. 50. The coasts of Lasfthi nomds (Crete) 

Based on i : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 44 10 (Crete) (1943). 
Sp. I: Spinaldnga island. 


The stretch immediately south of Cape Ayios Iodnnis is striking 
because of its towering cliffs and the heights above. From the 
mainland, springs the curiously-shaped peninsula of Spinaldnga—a 
sprawling, hilly mass that rises to 460 ft. It extends for 3$ miles 
parallel with the adjoining coast at a distance of about one mile, and 
is united to the mainlan d near its southern end by an isthmus 
barely too yards broad and only about 3 ft. high; during strong 
northerly winds, the sea breaks over this. A boat canal, 15 ft. 
wide with a minimum depth of 3 ft., crosses the isthmus, and is 
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spanned by a small drawbridge. Between the peninsula and the 
mainland is Spinaldnga harbour, at the mouth of which there are a 
sandbank (over which there is a least depth of 12 ft.), and the little 
islet of Spinaldnga, on which stands a ruined Venetian fort; in 
1935 there was a leper colony of about 250 on the islet. Before the 
outbreak of war in 1939, the harbour was used as a base by Imperial 
Airways, and had some petroleum facilities along its western side 
(Plate 96). Off the east coast of the peninsula lies the islet of 
KolokithiA. To the south of the peninsula is the deep and beautiful 
bay of Poros, Next to Soudha Bay, it is the finest natural anchorage 
in Crete, providing shelter from northerly and north-easterly gales. 

Southwards along the west coast of the gulf is the port of Ayios 
Nikolaos, protected by the islet of that name (140 ft. high) and by 
the smaller Mikr6 Nisi (75 ft. high) to the north. The town itself 
had a population of 1,543 in 1928. Its small harbour (with depths 
of from 5 to 10 ft.) is protected by a mole. The industries of the 
town include a soap works and an olive oil refinery ; the town is 
also the commercial centre for the surrounding country, and exports 
olives, citrus fruits, carobs and large quantities of salt. The quay¬ 
side is connected by a good road with the main north coast highway. 

There are three other islands in the Gulf of Merabello. The 
largest, Pslra, is a rocky, crested islet of soft limestone, about i\ miles 
long and 670 ft. high ; the smaller islets of Mdkhlos (75 ft.) and 
PrAsso lie close inshore. The head of the gulf consists largely of 
sandy beaches alternating with rocky projections ; there are but 
few settlements along it. Eastwards, towards Cape Faneromeni, 
the shore becomes very irregular, and the seaward slopes are mostly 
steep and often cliffed ; it, too, is a largely uninhabited coast. 

Between Capes FaneromAni and Vamvakia is an open bay 
(FaneromAni Bay); and beyond the latter is the still larger bay of 
Sitla, about 2 by 4 miles in extent. Its entrance is flanked by steep 
bluffs on either side, but its head is mostly flat and sandy. Inland, 
the valley of the Stdmios occupies the central furrow that divides 
the plateaux of eastern and western Sitla. The little port of Sitla, 
with a population of 2,170 in 1928, lies on the western side of the 
bay, and is the eastern terminus of the main east-west coast road 
(see p. 310). Prominent landmarks are formed by the ruins of a 
Venetian fortress and the white tower of an old Turkish fort. The 
harbour works consist of a masonry pier 95 ft. long, with a masonry 
quay, 395 ft. long, to the south of the pier. There are depths of 
about 6 ft. off the end of the pier, which is used by schooners and 
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other small vessels, and of 6 to 3 ft. along its southern side ; the 
northern side of the pier is silted up and is inaccessible even to 
boats. The quay to the south has a maximum depth of 3 ft. 
alongside. Cargo is carried by lighters to and from vessels anchored 
in the bay (Plate 97). 

From Sitia Bay the uninhabited coast trends north-east, with 
numerous inlets and ragged cliffy bluffs to Cape Sidheros, the most 
north-easterly point of Crete ; there are sunken rocks close inshore. 
The curiously-shaped peninsula, which terminates in Cape Sfdheros, 
has gently-sloping coasts, but is precipitous towards the east; 
there are off-lying reefs and islets. Cape Sfdheros itself is low, but 
close behind rises a sharp conical hill (686 ft.). 

Facing the bay of Sitfa, and 5 to 6 miles west of Cape Sfdheros, 
are the Yianisddhes islands. The most southerly, Yianisadha, is 
an oblong block about 2 miles long (east to west) and nearly half a 
mile broad. It rises to 482 ft. and on the south it falls in steep 
cliffs to the sea; on the other sides it slopes more gently, but has 
everywhere a hilly surface. To the north, across a half-mile-wide 
channel, lies Dhragonddha, the largest of these islands. It rises to 
500 ft. and falls in steep cliffs to the north ; its southern shore, 
while gentler, is also fairly steep. Close north of it lies a rocky 
islet; and, finally, some miles farther north still, is the small 
rocky spine of Paximddhi, the most northerly islet of the group. 
All these islands are composed of grey-black limestone, and have 
high, bold crests and outlines. 

The East Coast (Fig. 50) 

The east coast of Crete can be divided into two parts separated by 
Cape Pldka. To the north lies the broad Grdndes Bay, indented 
by several smaller bays and coves, with sandy beaches, separated 
by bluff rocky stretches and headlands ; offshore, there are outlying 
reefs both above water and awash. The whole hinterland is almost 
completely uninhabited. 

The grey limestone island of filassa, lying about i£ miles offshore, 
is flat and high (over 330 ft.). Nearer inshore are the Grdndes 
islands consisting of a narrow island about a mile long and 105 ft. 
high, together with an islet 30 ft. high off the south-west end, and 
another (8 ft.) off the north-west. On the mainland opposite the 
Grdndes islands is a flat sandy beach, terminated on the south by 
the striking red hill of Palaidkastron. The promontory of Pldka is 




Plate 96. Spinaldnga harbour 

The view is northward towards Spinalonga island and Cape Avios loanms. On 
the right is the peninsula of Spinalonga enclosing the harbour to the west. 



Plate 97. The port of Sitia 
The view shows the quay from the south. 
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Plate 99. The coast near Trfs Ekklisi^s 
The view was taken about half a mile west of Trfs Ekklisies. 
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fairly low and flat, and terminates in the cliffy headland of Cape 
Pldka, the most easterly-point of Crete. 

The cliffy southern shores of the Plaka promontory shelter a 
considerable bay to the south (Karoumbes Bay), and from this point, 
south and south-westwards, the coast assumes a closed, desolate 
and forbidding appearance. It is formed by the steep, bare descents 
of the limestone plateaux of eastern Sitfa, and, though there are 
several irregularities and rocky bays, the limestone wall is broken 
only in a few places by deep and narrow gorges. From north to 
south these breaks are : (1) the valley in which Khoklakies stands, 
(2) that which leads from Zdkros Bay, and (3) the valley which reaches 
the coast north of Xirokambos. Here are tiny coastal plains with 
settlements. Close inshore, and immediately south of Xirokambos, 
lie the Kavalloi islets. 


The South Coast 
The South Coast of Lasithi Nomos (Fig. 50) 

Beyond Xirdkambos the rocky and desolate coast curves rapidly 
south-westwards towards Cape Goudhoura; here, the inland 
heights of eastern Sitfa fall steeply to the coast. Three or four miles 
offshore to the south lies the white cliff-girt Koufonfsi, a limestone 
block covering about 2 sq. miles and rising to over 330 ft. in the 
interior ; to the north and south of it are some rocky islands and 
reefs, the largest of which is the islet of Strongflo to the north. 

From Cape Goudhoura westwards, the coast curves inwards to 
from a large bight, broken into two open bays—Makrfs Yialos and 
Kalonero Bay—and these in turn are articulated by numerous 
coves. The bays have high, rocky headlands, but towards the 
eastern end of each there are also considerable sandy beaches. 
Kalonero Bay receives the river Adhromilos which drains the 
southern part of the furrow that divides eastern and western 
Sitfa. Westwards, the plateau of western Sitfa overlooks the sea, 
leaving a barren and uncultivated coastal plain, to 2 miles wide. 
This is crossed by a number of deep and narrow watercourses, of 
whifch the Goudsurds is the largest. Offshore, there are rocks and 
reefs. The narrow coastal plain in turn merges into the lower land 
of the isthmus of Ierapetra. Here, the shore is low and backed in 
places by gravel and sand dunes. About the middle of this lower 
land lies the port of Ierdpetra, with a population of 3,611 in 1928, 
the largest town on the south coast of Crete. It was the- site of the 
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ancient city of Hierapytna, which attained some size and importance 
in Roman times, and which had an artificial port formed by two 
moles built of blocks of stone ; but the moles are now in ruins and 
the harbour is for the most part filled up. There is, however, a 
quay at the inner end of the northern mole with depths of from 
7 to 8 ft. alongside. The only industries are an olive oil refinery 
and a soap factory to the north of the town, and these are served by 
a small pier that can accommodate small vessels up to 15 tons. 
A wall with towers encloses the town on the landward side, and there 
is a small Venetian fort southwards of the town. There are some 
stretches of marsh in the neighbourhood, and, although much has 
been drained, the district is still malarial in summer. A good road 
unites it to the main north coast road, but lateral communication 
along the south coast is very poor. 

Some 8 miles offshore to the south lies Gaidhouronison, about 
3 miles long. Its eastern part has some hills, but most of it is 
quite low and is composed of Tertiary formations. The islet of 
Mikr6 lies off its eastern end. 

The South Coast of Irdklion Nomos (Figs. 51, 52) 

From the isthmus of Ierapetra westwards the coast has a slight 
southerly trend, but runs roughly east-west with no large in¬ 
dentations. It is backed at varying distances by the southern 
slopes of the Lasithi mountains, which in places approach the sea 
and which are furrowed into- a confused hill country by streams 
with deep gorges. As far as the valley of the Mirtos, the first of 
these streams, the coast continues fairly low. Westward from here 
appear white cliffs of gypsum and marls, surmounted by uneven 
heights, though in places there are narrow coastal plains. At Arvi, 
where a stream issues from a great perpendicular cleft, there is a 
low, narrow coastal plain, and, close to the west, there is another 
large plain flanking the fine open bay of Keratdkambos. Immediately 
west of this bay the river Anapodhdris cuts through the mountains 
in a gorge to reach the sea across a sandy beach. Beyond, the coast 
curves to the south, enclosing the semicircular bay of Tsoiitsouros— 
a wild and picturesque part, where cliffs and a shingle shore v are 
backed by bold crags, and where the small Tsoiitsouros stream 
dashes to the sea from its narrow rocky gorge. 

Westwards, the coast continues in the same general direction to 
Cape Lfthinon, the most southerly point of Crete. The shore is 
here backed throughout by the Asterousia mountains which fall 
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with steep and sometimes precipitous rocky declivities into the sea ; 
the coast is ringed with reefs, and beaches are only occasional. 
There are several striking promontories, notably Capes Trik&las 
and Kefalas, the latter a high, rocky point projecting from the steep 
mountainous coast and terminating in a sheer precipice. Along 
this stretch there are some remarkable gorges in the little cove of 
Tris Ekklisies, while Mount Koffnos (4,039 ft.), behind Cape 



Fig. 51. The south coast of Mklion nomc$s (Crete) 
Based on 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 4410 (Crete) (1943). 


Martelos, forms a good landmark. Ta the west of Cape Kefalas is 
a long, flat, curving bay with sandy beaches and striking headlands 
and with confused hill country behind. The western extremity is 
sheltered by several rocky islets (among them Ayios Pdvlos) and 
here is the well-known harbour of Kalol Limenes or ‘ Fair Havens \ 
whence St Paul sailed to his shipwreck at Malta (Plate 100). The 
site of the old town of Lasea (with an ancient mole) lies at the north¬ 
east corner of the bay. St Paul’s account of this shore is still relevant 
today : ‘We sailed under the lee of Crete, over against Salmone ; 
and with difficulty coasting along it we came into a certain place 
called Fair Havens ; nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea ’, and 
he adds that ‘ the haven was not commodious to winter in ’ (The 
Acts of the Apostles , xxvii, 7-12). Cape Llthinon itself is a bold, 
conspicuous rock, and it marks the middle point of the south coast 
of Crete. 

Beyond Cape Llthinon the coast turns sharply to the north to form 
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the bay of Mesara. The eastern shore of the bay, to the north of 
the cape, is bordered by low white cliffs. Here is Matdla, a port of 
only 49 people in 1928, serving the larger Pitsidhia (653 inhabitants). 
It is set in a little cove, with a small quay hewn out of the rocks, 
and is accessible to vessels drawing less than 6 ft. To the north of 
Port Matdla the coast becomes lower as the Mesard depression opens 
to the sea ; the coastal plain here is marshy in* places. 

In the middle of Mesara Bay lie the two Paximadhia islets. 
The most westerly is a rocky, crested ridge rising to 1,160 ft. and 
about ij miles long. Close beside it to the east lies a smaller and 
nearly circular islet, also rocky and high. 

The South Coast of Retkimni Nomos (Figs. 52, 53) 

The north shore of the bay of Mesara is backed by the steep 
outer slopes of the M 61 ambes and Asidheroto mountains.. It is an 
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Fig. 52. The south coast of Rethfmni nomds (Crete) 

Based on 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 4410 (Crete) (1943). 

exposed and difficult coast; the high mountain hinterland is broken 
by the valley of the river Platis, and here is the tiny village port of 
Ayfa Galini with a population of 430 (1928). The harbour consists 
of a small masonry pier about 50 ft. long, with a depth of 6 ft.-at 
the pier-head. On either side of the pier are small quays with 
maximum depths of 6 ft. 

At Cape Melissa the coast curves to the north, and, from here to 
the village of Khdra Sfakion, it is mostly rocky, exposed, and backed 




Plate 101. Franijokastello 

Pehind the ruined Venetian tort rises the eastern pait of the Lerka On massif. 
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Plate 102. Khora Sfaki'on 

The view shows the town nestling at the foot of the Levka ( 3 ri. 
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by coastal ranges. These are most irregular ; in some places they 
recede, and small plains are found (as at Plakids Bay with a small 
cluster of villages in its immediate hinterland); in other places the 
mountains closely overhang the coast. At several localities where 
streams from the inland valleys break through the fronting ranges, 
are the mouths of deep and picturesque gorges, e.g. where the 
I^issanos gorge opens on to the small bay of Limni. Towards 
Frangokdstello, where there is a ruined Venetian fort, the ranges, 
while rising, retreat somewhat, leaving at their southern base a lower 
sloping strip, the seaward edges of which form white cliffs from 
50 to 100 ft. high. On this stony, inclined plain, cultivation is 
possible, and here are several villages behind which craggy steeps 
rise. Inland from Khora Sfakion runs one of the few roads that 
cross the island from north to south ; it follows the depression 
that separates the central Levka ( 5 ri from,its eastern extension. 

Kdto, a small group of tiny islets, lies off Frangokdstello ; and 
elsewhere along the coast between Cape Melissa and Kh6ra Sfakfon 
there are above-water and sunken rocks. 

The South Coast of Khania Nomos (Fig. 53) 

From Khora Sfakion the general trend of the coast continues 
slightly north of west, and here follows the wildest and grandest 
part of the Cretan coast. The outer slopes and shoulders of the 
Ldvka Ori fall to the sea in a confusion of gorges and towering 
cliffs. There are practically no beaches, but at the base of the 
cliffs, especially at the mouths of the gorges, there are sometimes 
narrow shingly strips and tiny plains. There is access to the 
interior only in one or two places. Four miles west of Khora 
Sfakion, and separated from it by cliffs falling sheer, to the sea, is 
the promontory of Cape Mouros with a small bay on either side. 
In these bays are sandy beaches and on the eastern bay stands the 
village port of Loutra (with the islet of Loutra, 36 ft. high), but it 
is backed by almost impracticable steeps. 4 It is the only bay on 
the southern side of Kriti \ says the Mediterranean Pilot , vol. IV, 
p. 28 (1941), 4 where a vessel would be secure in winter ’ (Plate 104). 

The remainder of the coast as far as Cape Krios has much the 
same character, but on a lower and more gentle scale. Westwards 
of Cape Pldka, the remarkable gorge of Roumeli reaches the sea in 
the bay of Ayfa Roiimeli; the ravine opens on to a small, cultivated, 
gravelly delta, and the stream rushes over a steep pebbly beach into » 
the se&. Farther west still, is Souyia Bay, into which empties the 
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river Dhrakou Poros this valley provides a routeway, through a 
narrow gorge, leading to the upland plain of Omalds. Besides 
these two, there are several other rocky bays into which narrow 
ravines open. A prominent feature in the west is the sandy spit 
terminating in a rocky bluff on which stands the small port of 
Palaiokhora, also called Selino Kastelli, with a population of 589 
in 1928. The village is situated on a low and narrow peninsula, off 
the south-western extremity of which lies the small islet of Skisto 



Fig. 53. The south coast of KhaniA nomds (Crete) 
Based on 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 4410 (Crete) (1943). 


(40 ft. high). The village is on the bay to the east of the peninsula, 
and has a small pier, 80 ft. long and accessible only to small boats. 
A road of poor quality leads northward across the island to meet 
the north coast road near M&leme. Westward from Palaiokhdra, 
as far as Gape Kri6s, the coastal uplands are of schist as opposed to 
the limestone of L^vka ( 5 ri, and consequently their features are 
softer and they present a more sloping surface to the sea. 

Some 23 miles off the south-west coast of Crete lies the island of 
Givdhos, triangular in shape and covering roughly some 12 sq. miles 
(Fig. 54). It rises to over 1,000 ft. Its western coast is a con¬ 
tinuous line of high white limestone cliffs, hut the eastern coasts are 















Behind rises the main massif of the Lt'\ka (3i i 






Plate 105. The port of Palaiokhora (Sdlino Kastelli) 
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lower though still rocky. The island has a barren appearance ; 
there is little cultivation and only a few poor hamlets ; the population 
in 1928 was 342. Copper and iron ore occur, and the former has 
been worked in the past. Some 4J miles to the north-west is the 



Fig. 54. The islands of Gdvdhos and Gavdhopoii la 

Based on 1 : 50,000 Greek Islands, Gdvdhos, M.D.R. 611 (1943). 

A. Ambelos : K. K6stri : K.S. Kdko Spdthi: P. Panagoula : 

V. Vatsiana : X. Xenaki. ** 

limestone islet of Gavdhopoula, about 2 miles from north-west to 
south-east, and half a mile wide. It rises to 440 ft., is steep-to, 
and is uninhabited. 


The West Coast (Fig. >15) 

For the most part, the west coast is cliffy and steep-to, backed by 
the coastal heights of Selinon and Kfsamos, and fringed in places 
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by rocks and reefs offshore. There are several indentations. To 
the north of Cape Krids is the rocky and desolate bay of Vourlias, 
bounded on the north-west by the narrow flat island of Elafdnisos, 
which is separated from the mainland by a very narrow channel; 
Low islet lies about half a mile off Elafdnisos. To the north is the 
small, deep bay of Stdmion (‘ Outlet ’) with a sandy beach lying 
between sharp.headlands and with a few settlements nearby ; this 
corresponds with a break in the coast wall, and serves as an outlet 
for the well-cultivated Enneakhoria depression. Farther north still, 



Fig. 55. The west coast of Crete 

Based on 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. No. 4410 (Crete) (1943). 

Sf.: Sfindri. 

there follows a succession of capes and indentations until the bay 
of Sfindri is reached ; the greater portion of the head of the bay 
is rock-fringed, but at both ends there are stretches of sand. The 
village of Sfindri lies behind the southern beach. Sfindri Bay, in 
turn, is separated by Cape Aktf from Livddhi Bay in which there 
are some tiny islets and rocks. North of Cape Akti, the Kdrikos 
peninsula rises to 2,500 ft., and is wild and precipitous. 

Off Kdrikos lie the little peninsula of Tigdni and a number of 
islands—all of Tertiary jrock. fmeri Grabousa presents a steep face 
to the north, where it falls to the sea in a precipice of 450 ft.; the 
south coast is gentler but is still fairly steep. Dangerous reefs 
surround the island, and it has long been fortified, It is surmounted 
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by an old Venetian fortress which makes it very conspicuous from 
the west. Agria Grabousa, lying off Cape Vouxa to the north, is a 
bold and barren plateau with steep sides. Finally, some 6 miles to 
the west, lies the islet of Pondikonisi, a steep-sided, bare, conical 
rock of reddish colour, rising to 732 ft. 

IrAklion (Candia) 

35 0 20' N, 25^09 ' e. Population 33,404 in 1928 

Iraklion is the largest town and the best equipped port of Crete. 
By tonnage of merchandise handled it is foremost among the ports 
of the Greek islands, and is surpassed only by Kerkira in the amount 
of shipping that enters and clears. 

Approach and Access 

The harbour lies on the south-eastern shores of the Gulf of 
Iraklion, a broad inlet in the northern coast of the island. The gulf 
affords no dangers to navigation, and anchorage in 15 to 25 fathoms 
can be found in the shelter of the western shores. Elsewhere the 
gulf is exposed, and in stormy weather large vessels frequently take 
shelter in the lee of Dia island. 

Detailed Description (Fig. 56 ; Plate 106) 

The port has an inner harbour, accessible only to small vessels, 
and an outer harbour, larger but less well sheltered, to the east. 
The outer harbour has an entrance width of 670 ft. with a depth of 
37 ft., decreasing to a general depth of about 22 ft. in the northern 
part of the harbour. The northern side is formed by a well-built 
breakwater-mole (7), which runs in a north-easterly direction for a 
distance of 3,110 ft. It is sufficiently broad (41 ft.) to take two-way 
motor traffic and vessels can lie alongside in over 27 ft. of water. 
The eastern side of the harbour is formed by a mole (6), some, 
1,900 ft. in length, but not sufficiently broad (24 ft.) for motor 
traffic. In the south-west of the harbour a 400 ft. quay (4), with 
depths alongside of 18-20 ft., is used by small merchant vessels, 
and a new south quay (5), still in course of construction, is used by 
coasting vessels moored stern-to. 

The inner harbour was the original port of Irdklion and is formed 
by two short moles (1 and 3), both of which run in a north-easterly 
direction from the town water-front. The entrance width is 150 ft., 
with a depth of 9-10 ft., and the harbour can accommodate only 
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about a dozen vessels of from 106 to 150 tons. The following table 
gives details of quays in both the Inner and Outer Harbours. The 
numbers 1-7 refer to Fig. 56.' 


Details of Quays in Iraklion Harbour 



Length 

(ft.) 

Berth¬ 

ing 

space 

(ft.) 

Depth 

along¬ 

side 

(ft.) 

Height 

above 

M.W.L. 

O.S. 

Remarks 

Inner Harbour 






1. North Mole 

900 

900 

6-12 

’ 

6 

Shore end (250 ft.) open 
timber piling 

Outer end (650 ft.) 
masonry 

2. South Quays 

1,100 

700 

6-7 

3-5 

Masonry ; 1 fixed 2i-ton 
crane 

3. East Mole 

980 

680 

9-12 

61 

1 fixed 2j-ton crane 

Outer Harbour 






4. South-west 
Quay 

400 

400 

0 

? 

00 

6i 

Concrete blocks ; 1 electric 
travelling gantry crane 

5. South Quay 
Breakwater 

1,550 + 

1,550 + 

18 

6i 

Concrete blocks ; exten¬ 
sions in process 

6. East Break- 
water-mole 

1,900 

1,150 

16-27 

6i 

Concrete blocks ; 1 elec¬ 
tric" travelling gantry 
crane 

7. North-west 
Breakwater- 
mole 

3,110 

2,400 

27-39 

i 8 

| Concrete blocks ; 1 elec- 
I trie travelling gantry 

1 crane 


Port Facilities 

Cargo can be discharged directly on to the breakwater-mole, but 
elsewhere lighters are used and there are normally about twenty in 
the harbour. For the most part, ships use their own derricks, but 
the port has probably five cranes (see table). There are at least four 
warehouses, cold storage at a distillery and ice factory in the town, 
and an area of some 9 acres near the south-west quay for open 
.storage. Numerous slipways for. small craft lie on the southern side 
of the outer harbour, and a machine shop that can undertake small 
repairs. 

The Town 

Irdklion commands the central corridor across the island between 
the mountain massifs of Psiloritis and Lasfthi. Before its destruction 
in 1941 it had a wide main street leading from the quay to the centre, 
but this belied the general style of the town, which was a maze of 
very narrow and crooked lanes, partly of Turkish aspect, though 
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Fig. 57. The port of Khania (Canea) 

Based on British Admiralty Chart 1658 (1943). 

Outer Harbour : 1. West, South and East Quays ; 2. South Mole. 

Inner Harbour : 3. Main Quay ; 4. Western Jetty ■ 5. South Quay ; 6. East 
Jetty ; 7. East Quays. 



Plate 107. Khanid (Canea) 

The view is from the lighthouse looking westward. In the background are the 
L6vka Ori. 
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lacking the minarets of its fourteen mosques. The Venetian remains 
included several fine fountains and the damaged loggia . There were 
eight Greek churches, including a modern cathedral; and there was 
a unique museum of Cretan (Minoan) antiquities, largely from 
Cnossus some three miles away (see vol. I, p. 428). Other buildings 
included the Prefecture, a small hospital, barracks, a-Roman Catholic 
monastery and church, and an Armenian church. Irdklion is the 
seat of the eparchy of Temenos, of a nomarchy and a demarchy, and 
of the Archbishop of Crete. 

History 

The town was founded by the Saracens in the ninth century as 
Kandak (whence the name Candia) and has had a chequerqd history. 
Under Venetian domination it grew to some importance, and con¬ 
siderable traces of their occupation still remain in the fortifications 
that surround the town. It was finally captured by the Turks in 
1669 after a three years* siege, and despite many insurrections they 
held it until 1912, when the island passed to Greece. During the 
German invasion of Crete in May 1941 the town was very badly 
damaged. 

Trade and Industries 

Irdklion has a large volume of trade by Greek standards ; it 
exports fruits, wine (the island was once famous for its malmsey), 
olives and olive oil, and imports wheat and flour, timber, coal and 
petroleum. Most of its trade is with Piraievs. 


Trade in 1937 (thousands of m. tons) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Foodstuffs and agricultural 


Fruit, vegetables, nuts, etc. 

22*2 

products (chiefly wheat* 


Olives and olive oil „ 

i '5 

and flour) 

io*4 

Alcoholic drinks 

i '3 

Sugar 

i-8 

Miscellaneous 

o *3 

Timber and wood products 

4*9 



Minerals 

i -5 



Metal goods 

0*7 



Chemicals 

o-8 



Miscellaneous 

o-1 



Total 

20*2 

Total 

25 * 3 


Source : Bulletin mensuel du commerce , special de la Grece avec les pays Strangers, 
Decembre, 1937, pp. 26-8 (Ath&nes, 1938). 

The export trade is quite substantial, and for the year given 
exceeded the volume of imports. This position is most unusual for 
Greek ports, and unique in the case of the islands. 
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The industries are chiefly those relating to the processing of 
agricultural products, and the town contains oil and soap refineries, 
tanneries, distilleries, raisin-drying establishments and flour mills. 

• 

Communications 

Road communications are adequate, though there are several bad 
sections. The road to Perama, Rdthimnon and Khanid is in good 
condition, though it is unsuitable for heavy motor traffic. A road 
runs*south-westward across the island to Timbdkion and another 
eastwards to Nedpolis and Ayios Nik 61 aos ; both of these can be used 
by motor traffic although their general condition is not good. 
Communication with other towns on the island is usually by coasting 
steamer, and a frequent service connects the port with th'e mainland 
of Greece. There are telephone and telegraphic communications 
with the important towns of Crete ; and Irdklion is connected by 
submarine cable with the mainland. * 

Khania (Canea) 

35 ° 31 N, 24 0 02 e. Population 26,604 in 1928 

Khanid, the capital of Crete ; has only a small harbour and the port 
handles little more than 50,000 tons of cargo each year. Never¬ 
theless, it is fourth amongst the ports of the Greek islands. 

Approach and Access 

The broad bay of Khania, on the north coast of the island, is 
entered between Cape Spatha and Cape Tripiti, some 24 miles apart. 
The coasts are bold and high, and Khanid has been built at the 
south-eastern head*of the bay on the only maritime plain of any 
considerable "extent. Navigation presents few difficulties, except in 
the western approach to the harbour where there is a coastal bank 
on which lie above-water and sunken rocks. The regular passenger 
and mail boats anchor in the roadstead outside the harbour, where 
there is good holding ground in 20 fathoms. In bad storms, how¬ 
ever, vessels normally go to Soudha Bay, one of the-safest and 
largest bays in the Mediterranean. 

Detailed Description (Fig. 57 ; Plate 107) 

The harbour is naturally poor and is formed partly by a ledge of 
rocks projecting westwards from the eastern promontory of a little 
bay. The ledge has been strengthened by a breakwater-mole on 
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which a sea wall has been built. The entrance to the harbour lies 
between the end of the mole and the western promontory of the bay. 
A little less than 400 ft. in width, it has a central channel with a 
depth of 40 ft., but there is a marked shallowing immediately south 
of the entrance. 

The harbour is divided into an inner and an outer portion by two 
short moles extending towards one another, and between which there 
is a passage of only 200 ft., with a depth of 15 ft. The outer, or 
western, harbour provides anchorage in about 20 ft. of water, 
shoaling rapidly towards the sides ; it is exposed to dangerous swell 
during northerly gales and there are no alongside berths. The 
inner, or Venetian, harbour has a quay along its sbuthern side 
suitable for the berthing of small vessels. In 1939 the western part 
of the inner harbour was dredged to a depth of 15 ft., but the general 
depths elsewhere are from 8 ft. to shoal. Dimensions and functions 
of the various quays, all of which are constructed of solid-filled 
masonry walls, are given in the following table. The numbers 1-7 
refer to Fig. 57. 


Details of Quays in Khanid Harbour 



Length 

(ft.) 

Berth¬ 

ing 

space 

(ft.) 

Depth 

along¬ 

side 

(ft.) 

Remarks 

Outer Harbour 

1. West, south and 

2,200 

2,200 

5-7 

Masonry ; lighterage of 

east sides 

2. South Mole 

160X 26 

320 

6-13 

general cargo ; i hand-crane 
General cargo by coastal 

Inner Harbour 

3. Main Quay 

360 

360 

15 

vessels 

Masonry ; general cargo and 

4. Jetty—west side 

40 

40 

45 

passengers from coastal 
vessels 

Masonry wall, solid fill. 

head 

23 

23 

45 

General cargo by coastal 

east side 

160 

160 

15 

vessels 

5. Quay 

$20 

520 

4-5 

Masonry ; lighterage of 

6. Jetty 

50X50 

150 

3“4 

general cargo 

Masonry ; lighterage of 

7. Quays 

950 

950 

i -3 

general cargo 

Masonry ; small craft only 


Port Facilities 

Port facilities are few. There are said to be three floating cranes 
with capacities of 8, 6, and 4 tons respectively, a hand-operated 
crane of 2 tons capacity jand a 3-tons crane. Along the southern side 
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of the Inner Harbour there are numerous warehouses. The normal 
harbour craft consist of ten lighters of from 20 to 25 tons capacity, 
two of from 5 to 10 tons, one steam tug and two motor-boats. 

The Town 

Khanid was built by the Venetians in 1252 on the site of the 
ancient Cydonia (which gave its name to the quince), and was lost 
to the Turks only in 1645. It is compactly and solidly built, and is 
surrounded by massive and well-preserved Venetian fortifications, 
and on the southern side by a fosse, now dry and laid out with 
kitchen gardens. Most of its streets are narrow and crowded, but 
some have bfeen widened lately ; the houses, often wooden, are low 
and whitewashed. The new quarter, outside the walls, is regularly 
planned and the suburbs have grown rapidly. Much damage was 
done to the town as a result of the German invasion. 

Khanid is the seat of government for Crete, and is a nomarchy and 
demarchy. Here too is a suffragan bishop : there are consular offices, 
military establishments, and the higher directorate of gendarmerie. 
Its Courts include those of Appeal, of First Instance, of a Justice of 
the Peace, and a Police court : there is also a Military court. Water 
is provided from springs in the suburb of Perivdlia, at a place called 
Boutsoundria, and from wells in the town. Electric lighting is 
supplied from the water-power of Lake Ayid, and schemes have 
been prepared for the development of hydro-electric power. 

Trade and Industries 

Khanid is the centre of one of the richest districts in Crete, and, 
although it is hampered by the lack of a good port, it has a con¬ 
siderable coasting trade. Among its imports there is no outstanding 
commodity, but the bulk of the exports are olives, olive oil and 
horticultural products. 

Trade in 1937 (thousands of m. tons) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Foodstuffs 

12*5 

Agricultural products 

6*2 

Sugar 

i-6 

Alcoholic drinks 

0-2 

Timber and wood products 

i -9 

Leather and skins 

0*1 

Minerals 

o *4 

Chemicals 

0-2 

Metals 

0’6 

Miscellaneous 

0*1 

Chemicals 

o*6 



Miscellaneous 

o *5 



Total 

i8*i 

Total 

6-8 


Source: Bulletin du commerce , loc . cit. 
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The town has important olive oil and soap works, mills, tanneries, 
foundries, a government tobacco-cutting factory and a canning 
factory. There are, in addition, the native industries of cloth¬ 
dyeing, and wood, iron and leather working. 

Communications 

There is only one main exit from Khania, passing through the 
south wall of the town. This leads to the main motor road of the 
island, to Kastdlli-Kis&mou in the west and to Rithimnon and 
Irdklion in the east. A second road of poor quality strikes south-west 
to Palaiokhdra on the south coast (Fig. 59). 

THE CRETAN PEOPLE 
The Growth of Population 

The population of Crete under the Venetians was estimated at 
about 250,000, and it is significant that in four centuries (1250-1650) 
there appears to have been little, if any, increase. After the Turkish 
occupation, the population declined rapidly at first and then 
recovered somewhat, and at the outbreak of the Greek War of 
Independence (1821) it was roughly 290,000, over one-half being 
Moslems. The succeeding disturbances and ensuing emigration 
nearly halved the number, and it was estimated by Pashley in 1836 
at only about 130,000. Just before the next great revolution (1866) 
the number had increased to 210,000 according to Spratt in 1865 ; 
one-third of this total were Moslems. It has been estimated that 
over 50,000 people fled from the island during the years immediately 
following, but the greater degree of freedom and security granted 
under the Organic Statute of 1868 is reflected in the rise to a total 
population of 279,165 at the census of 1881. Of this total, 141,602 
were males, and 137,563 were females ; 205,010 were orthodox 
Christians, 73,234 were Moslems, and 921 were of other faiths. 
The Moslem element predominated in the principal towns, of which 
the populations were—Irdklion, 21,368; Khanid, 13,812; and 
Rethimnon, 9,274. 

The general position between 1881--1911 is summarized in the 
following table : 


Census 

Christians 

Moslems 

Others 

Total 

1881 

205,000 

73,000 

1,000 

279,000 

1990 

270,000 

33,ooo 1 

1 $oct 

303,500 

1911 

324,800 | 

27,800 

400 

! 353,ooo 
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Some of these figures were probably exaggerated, as the total 
population at the census of 1913 was considerably below that of 
1911. From 1913 onwards, the growth, as indicated by successive 
censuses, has been as follows : 

19 * 3 — 336,151 
1920—346,584 
1928—386,427 
1.938—441,687* 

1940—438,000 

* The figure for 31 December, 1938, was an estimate only. 


The distribution of population by nomoi was as follows : 


Nomds 

Area in 
sq. miles 

1928 Census 

Estimates, 31 Dec. 1938 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

Iraklion 

989 

144,921 

146 

162,978 

wmm 

Lasithi 

737 

61,813 

84 

■75,914 


Rethfmni 

582 

67,674 

116 

76,141 


Khanid 

927 

112,019 

.21 

126,654 

mm 

Total 

3,235 

386,427 

120 

441,687 

136 


Source : Annuaire statistique de la Grbce , 1939, p. 30 (Athanes, 1940). 


In 1928 there was a slightly larger number of females (52-5%) than 
males. The birthrrate was 26-50 per 1,000 inhabitants, as compared 
with 30-50 for the whole of Greece; the corresponding figures 
for the death-rate were 11-31 and 17-0 respectively. 

Despite this growth in population, emigration has robbed Crete, 
like the rest of Greece, of many inhabitants. Nor was the exodus 
confined tQ the Moslem population. The youngest, most vigorous 
and enterprising men and women, discouraged by the hardness of 
life in the island and by the disorder of the years before 1913, 
sought their 'fortunes abroad. Students, politicians and business 
men found their way to Athens, but a good many of these returned 
to the island. There were other Cretans who went to foreign 
countries, and either remained abroad permanently or returned after 
years of absence. Remittances from abroad have, provided a 
valuable source of income to the island. In 1912 the emigrants 
numbered 4,000. .Latterly, however, the exodus has decreased, and 
the total number of emigrants in 1936 was only 148, composed of 
92 who emigrated for the first time, and of 56 re-emigrants. 
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The Exchange of Populations 

The Moslems, who numbered a third of the total population in 
1866, progressively decreased with the decline in Turkish power. 
The emigrants went mainly to Asia Minor and to the islands nearby. 
The decrease was rapid under the autonomous regime (1898-1913), 
and particularly after 1909 (see p. 297). Finally, the exchange of 
populations between Greece and Turkey, after the Convention of 
Lausanne signed on 30 January 1923, brought about the final 
disappearance of the Moslem element. At the census of 1928 
there were 33,900 refugees in Crete, forming 9% of the total popula¬ 
tion. Of these, some 32,671 had arrived after the Greek disaster 
at Smyrna in September 1922. As a result of the exchange, the 
number of Moslems who left the island (some 32,000) balanced 
that of the refugees. 

Of these refugees, about 13,000 (some 3,500 families) were 
townsmen settled around Khanii, R&himnon, Irdklion, Ierapetra 
and Sitia. The remainder (approximately 19,000 individuals 
belonging to 4,760 families) were workers on the land. Some 
62% of the total number of refugees were settled by the Refugee 
Commission ; the work of the Commission was predominantly 
concerned with rural settlement, but some urban families were also 
settled, as the following table shows : 

Rural refugees 19,316 

Urban refugees 1,720 

Total 21,036 


The distribution of their settlements is shown in Fig. 58. 



Based on a folding map in Greek Refugee Settlement (League of Nations, Geneva, 
1926). 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) 18 
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Town and Country 

The people of Crete live for the most part in villages of about 
200 to 500 inhabitants. In contrast with the rest of Greece, the 
Cretan peasant lives near his fields, and the greater number of 
villages are placed on the middle slopes of the mountains in the 
zone of olive groves. They are rarely more than 2,00a ft. above 
sea-level, but hamlets, occupied during the summer months for 
work in the vineyards, may extend up to 3,000 ft. Above this 
height there are only primitive huts for shepherds, and there is a 
good deal of seasonal migration. The main mountainous areas 
have less than 40 people per sq. mile, while on the restricted 
plains, where irrigation is practised, the density rises to 200 and 
over per sq. mile. The regional distribution of population is dis¬ 
cussed on pp. 222-47. The populations of the three chief towns 
at the census of May 1928 were as follows : Irdklion, 33,404; 
Khanid, the capital, 26,604 ; and Rdthimnon, 8,632. Below this 
there was a great gap, for the next town in size was Ierdpetra with 
only 3,611 people. There were altogether 51 communes in Crete 
(out of a total of 539), each with a population over 1,000. Of course, 
most of these communes comprised more than one settlement, and 
the number of separate settlements with over 1,000 inhabitants 
each was only 37 (Fig. 37). 

According to the census of 1928, the working population of Crete 
numbered 127,109 out of a total population of 386,427. The 
predominant rural and agricultural character of the settlement is 
reflected in the occupational grqjaps : 


Category 

Numbers 

1 

Percentages I 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Agriculture, Fish¬ 
ing, etc. 

72,616 

14,903 

87.519 

68-8 

69*2 

68*9 

Industry, Mining, 
Quarrying, 
Transport 

17.484 

3,059 

20,543 

16*6 

14*2 

16*2 

Commerce 

9,028 

384 

9 , 4 i 2 

8-6 

1*8 

7*4 

Others 

6,434 

3,201 

9.635 

6*o 

14*8 

7*5 

Total 

105,562 

21 ,547 

127,109 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Source : Anrtuaire statistigue de la GrUe> 1932, p. 67 (Athfenes, 1932). 
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Ethnic Composition 

Crete, unlike the mainland, never suffered from large incursions 
of Slavs and Albanians ; but the presence of a number of Venetian 
surnames like Dandalis and Cornaro, or names such as Venetikos, 
or ones that contain Markos (such as Markoyannakis and Marko- 
dimitrakos), betray the mixture of Venetian blood in the island. 
The Saracen invaders were fully absorbed and only left their trace 
in a few Arabic names and in legends of treasures guarded by an 
Arab or a Saracen. 

The Turks never settled in large numbers ; and the so-called 
Turks who were expelled after the Convention of Lausanne in 1923 
were largely the descendants of Greeks who had turned Moslem. 
The village of Khalepa (in the south of the eparchy of Malevfzion) 
was formerly a curious exception to the general rule, since it con¬ 
sisted largely of the descendants of Egyptian slaves who had been 
freed, and therefore contained a large negroid element. The small 
negroid community, however, was solidly Moslem and has dis¬ 
appeared since the exchange of populations. 

Thus, in general, Crete is now inhabited by a population that is 
almost purely Greek in blood. The only considerable ethnic 
minority is that of the Armenians, who number over 6,000, mostly 
in Khanid. There are a few hundred British citizens, chiefly 
Maltese and Cypriots, about two hundred Jews, and a sprinkling 
of Italians. The representatives of other nationalities are negligible. 

Language 

Greek is spoken throughout Crete, but there is a Cretan dialect 
which is perhaps stronger and more individual than any other save 
that of Cyprus. It has several features, which may have been 
produced, or at least have been affected, by the long Venetian 
occupation, but these peculiarities are by no means universal. 
Townspeople and educated villagers generally conform more or less 
to standard Greek pronunciation. 

There are also some Cretan peculiarities of vocabulary. Some¬ 
times the Cretan will use a Turkish word like kalderimi (cobbled 
road) or an Arabic word like shamoudania (candlestick), rarely or 
never heard on the mainland. Italian words are rare in standard 
Greek, but some, such as kollatsioni (breakfast), seem to be specifically 
Cretan. Not infrequently an ancient Greek word that has been 
abandoned or become unusual on the mainland is preserved in the 
Cretan dialect. Thus, the Cretan will use the old tikhos (wall), 
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where a mainlander would say douvari. Sometimes a medieval 
word may be used, such as takfdni (morning ; the regular word in 
Erotokritos). It may be remarked, however, that the Cretan will 
always understand the Greek speech of the mainland. 

Literature 

During the Venetian period, and mainly during the last xoo years 
of their rule, there flourished in Crete an interesting literature which 
was to have an important bearing on the development of modern 
Greek literature. The earliest poem of this medieval school was 
a paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus by Georgios Choumnos in the 
fifteen-syllabled ‘ political ’ verse, but the school reached its acme 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A series of Cretan 
dramas of this period is extant, of which the best known is Erophile, 
by Georgios Hortatzis, written about 1600 and clearly influenced 
by Italian writers such as Tasso. There are also Cretan comedies, 
such as the Stathis and Fortunatus, based on Italian models but 
introducing Cretan characters and local colour. 

The most celebrated Cretan work, however, and the most quoted 
by modem Cretans, is the romantic love epic of Erotokritos by 
Vincenzo Cornaro, a native of Sitla. This poem describes the love 
of Erotokritos for Aretousa, the daughter of Heracles, King of 
Athens—an Athens of knights and tournaments. Erophile and 
Erotokritos , apart from their own literary value, are important 
because of the influence they exerted on Solomos when he was 
endeavouring to create a modern Greek literature that should not 
be out of touch with the people and the popular ballads. Somewhat 
less famous, but perhaps still more charming, is the pastoral comedy 
of Yiparis, showing the conversion to love of two shepherd girls, 
and marked by excellent characterization. Another of almost equal 
beauty is the Sacrifice of Abraham, in form a mystery play but in 
spirit a very sympathetic study of family life. This Cretan literature 
naturally contains a number of Italian words, but is in a fine vigorous 
language with many Cretan characteristics. « 

No account of Cretan literature is adequate without a reference 
to the matinadhes or mandinadhes, which are sung on most festive 
occasions. These consist of a series of rhyming couplets, which 
are answered by other rhyming couplets, usually didactic, amatory 
or facetious in tone. Two skilled performers will intone a long 
series of these couplets to a simple traditional tune, with the company 
repeating them. Many of the couplets are traditional, but a skilled 
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singer will improvise them as he goes along. Any member of the 
company who is quick enough may insert a couplet of his own. 

Literacy 

Under Turkish dominion, education was extremely scanty in 
Crete as elsewhere in Greece, and no serious attempt seems to have 
been made officially to improve it until after the Pact of Khalepa 
in 1878, when more money was allowed for teaching purposes, and 
the Cretan Assembly voted in favour of primary and secondary 
schools similar to those within the kingdom of Greece. 

At the present time, Cretan education stands at a fair level. 
The towns are quite well served, and nearly every commune has 
some kind of school. In 1920, the proportion of illiterates in 
Crete was 52*56% as against, for example, 40*75% in Central 
Greece and fivvoia. It must be remembered that the population 
contained in 1920 many adults whose schooling had stopped during 
the rebellions of 1866 and 1896. By the census of 1928 the position 
was as follows : 


Literate Illiterate 

Male 74 # 44 % 25*56% 

Female 40 * 7 % 59 * 3 % 

Total 56-96% 43-04% 


The Cretans benefited in many respects from Venetian rule. 
Their towns acquired handsome buildings, and Venetian painting 
strongly influenced their own. A school of painting arose, termed 
the Cretan-Venetian school, which, together with that of Macedonia, 
produced a brilliant series of religious paintings, both ikons and 
frescoes. A curious but very important by-product of this school 
was the painter El Greco, whose Greek name was Theotokopoulos 
and who was alleged to have been born at the Cretan village of 
Fodhele, to the west of Irdklion. He was trained as a painter in 
Venice ; and, though his earlier works are strongly influenced by 
his studies under Titian, when he emigrated to Spain his figures 
began to show a Byzantine character which he must have learned 
as a boy in the Cretan-Venetian school of ikon painting. 

Dress 

The national dress of the Cretan man consists of a cylindrical 
cap or a kerchief for the head, a mantle of blue cloth embroidered 
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with black, gold and purple thread, a short purple silk sash, baggy 
blue breeches and long boots of natural-coloured, or white, leather. 
After the wars of 1912-13, 1914-18, and 1920-22, the younger 
generation, partly for economic reasons and still more in imitation 
of the Athenian, began to adopt European costume. Now, only 
the older men wear the national costume except in the hill districts. 
In 1940, there were left in Irdklion only four tailors capable of 
making the Cretan costume. 

In the Sfakid district, where the younger men still to a large 
extent wear the old costume, the head-dress is a fringed black 
handkerchief. In Laslthi also the black handkerchief is worn, but 
without the fringe; and the black handkerchief became regarded 
as the typical headgear of the Cretan revolutionary in Turkish 
times. In the uplands, the village priest is to be distinguished from 
the rest of his congregation only by his clerical hat. 

The dress of the women consisted of a kerchief for the head, a 
short embroidered jacket, a simple blouse, a waistband, and a 
flowing pleated skirt. This dress has almost died out except in 
some of the mountain villages, such as Andyia and Axos. 

Dances 

Cretan dances are vigorous and interesting, and are danced by 
both sexes in common (contrary to the usual practice on the main¬ 
land). Of the mainland dances, only the Kalamatianos is generally 
known, but, owing to the diffusion of refugees from Asia Minor, 
most villages will produce somebody who can dance a Sirtos or 
some other non-Cretan dance. The most widely known Cretan 
dance is the Pendozalis or ‘ Five steps \ with two kicks followed by 
a movement to the right. The dancers clasp each other by the 
shoulders, and the time is gradually quickened till the dancers can 
go no faster. 

Other dances, as their names imply, are characteristic of special 
districts. The Khaniotikos is like a mild Pendozalis (without the 
initial kicks and the quickening time). Lasithi is characterized by 
a * leaping * dance called the Pidhiktos , the basis of which is a forward 
and backward movement like that of the Maleviziotikos and the 
Irakliotikos , but distinguished from these dances by the sudden 
bounds into the air made by the leader. 
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Early History to a.d. 1204 

Before the birth of European civilization, Crete seems to have been 
an outpost of Egyptian and Asiatic culture. Its size and remoteness 
encouraged independence, its wealth was a source of power, its 
unique physical characteristics fostered a culture with clearly marked 
individual traits, and there arose in Crete a civilization which after 
4,000 years seems astonishingly modem. It was presided over by 
dynasties to whom the collective name ‘ Minoan ’ has been given, 
taken from the name of the semi-legendary Minos, a king whose 
reign lay on the border-line of history. These dynasts or series of 
dynasts seem to have held sway for something like 1,500 years 
(3000-1400 B.C.), during which time their civilization underwent 
considerable changes and finally fell into decadence. The remark¬ 
able discoveries at Cnossos (near Iraklion) have laid bare their 
ancient capital. Their power seems to have been based mainly 
upon the natural resources of the island, but to have maintained 
itself abroad by large fleets. They appear to have had colonies in 
Sicily and Asia Minor, and they played a large part in the develop¬ 
ment of the eastern Mediterranean. Most important was their 
connexion with Greece. The prominence of Crete in Greek 
legends—even though those legends may belong to a later time— 
and the superstitious reverence with which its mountains and 
plains were regarded by Greeks of the classical days are significant 
(see vol. I, pp. 129 et seq.). 

With the coming of the Achaeans, and then the Dorians, there 
followed the dissolution of Cretan kingdoms into small and mutually 
hostile communities of the kind common on the Greek mainland. 
In Homer’s time Crete was ‘ the island of the hundred towns ’, and 
some of these can still be identified. From this time, Crete, 
weakened by division and discord, sinks out of the main course of 
history and does not appear again until Roman times. The Rpman 
Republic was often called in to arbitrate in the endless quarrels 
between Cretan city-states, but the Romans for long shrewdly 
preferred to have Crete as an independent ally rather than as a 
subject state. Cretan archers and slingers were, during this period, 
valuable auxiliaries to the various mercenary armies of the mainland, 
and Cretan mariners turned their adventurous energies to piracy. 
As Rome extended and consolidated her eastern conquests, Crete, 
with its random lawlessness, became a thorn in the side of her 
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empire. Assistance rendered to her arch-foe Mithridates, and the 
covert alliance with Cicilian and Pamphylian pirates, gave Rome an 
excuse to subdue Crete. After one signal failure this was accom¬ 
plished by Quintus Metellus (henceforth called Creticus) in 67 b.c. 
Crete was thus the last of Greek-speaking lands to fall under Roman 
sway. 

As a Roman province the island was included with Cyrene (eastern 
Tripoli) and became one of the granaries of the metropolis, being 
also famous for its wine and cheese. St. Paul and his disciple 
Titus began a work which ended in the complete conversion of 
Crete to Christianity in the early Roman Empire. At the partition 
of the Empire, Crete finally remained with the Eastern (Byzantine) 
half, but about A.D. 823 Arabs from Alexandria over-ran and 
destroyed most of its cities, but founded Rabdh el-Kandak (‘ Fortress 
of Suppression ’) on the site of Candia (Irdklion). From this is to 
be traced the name * Candia ’ applied to the whole island by the 
Venetians, Italians, French and formerly by Englishmen, the ancient 
Greek title being ‘ Kriti ’ (K prjrri) and the Roman ‘ Greta.’ The 
next century witnessed a long struggle between the Byzantine 
(Greek) emperors and the Arabs for the possession of the island, 
but in a.d. 961 it was definitely reconquered by the Greek Nicephoros 
Phocas. Under the Arab rule, Crete had become a great home for 
pirates and a slave-mart; but, when they departed, the Saracens 
left little trace of their occupation on the island, and the Mohammedan 
religion, which had been forcibly imposed, was stamped out. 

The Venetian Period, 1204-1670 

After the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 by the Franks, Crete 
was sold by Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, to the Venetians. 
The value of the island as a means of controlling the trade-routes of 
the eastern Mediterranean was perhaps the leading motive for its 
acquisition by the Venetians, and they seem hardly to have anticipated 
the difficulties involved in its possession. The period of Venetian 
occupation falls into three parts : the first, about 160 years, was 
occupied in mastering the island ; the second, lasting for nearly 
another 200 years, saw the consolidation of Venetian power in the 
island, and the exploitation of its resources ; in the last, a period of 
150 years, the decline of Venetian power before the Turkish onset 
resulted in the complete ejection of Venice, and in the transference 
of Crete to the Ottoman Empire. 
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The Venetian Conquest of Crete 

The first opposition was from the Genoese—bitter commercial 
rivals of the Venetian State and rejected bidders for the island. 
They incited the Cretans to resist, and anticipated the Venetian 
occupation. In 1206, however, Irdklion (Candia) fell to the 
Venetians, and the Genoese retired to the western part of the island 
and held Khanid. Fresh trouble arose when Marco Sanudo was 
called in to assist the Venetian cause. One of the freebooters 
licensed by the Venetian state, who had carved out for himself a 
realm in the southern Cyclades, he was now desirous of asserting 
his complete independence, and sided with the enemies of Venice. 
These and repeated other revolts of the islanders called forth energetic 
measures from the Venetian government. Some of the rebellions 
were serious and ended only by compromise. Khanid was taken in 
1290, but it was not until 1343 that the greater part of the island 
was subdued, though the Sphakiots held out in their mountains for 
23 years longer. Not only did the natives rise against their Venetian 
masters, but the Venetian colonists themselves rebelled against the 
home government. The most important of these latter rebellions 
was that of 1361-64, which was fostered by the lack of representation 
and by the taxation to which the colonists were subjected. 

Venetian Civilization in Crete 

Whatever the original intention of the Venetians may have been, 
the opposition and difficulties they encountered imposed on them 
a policy of strictness. The rigorous suppression of the lawless and 
independent islanders, the supplanting of these as far as possible 
by Venetian colonists, and the organization of a strong government, 
became in their eyes indispensable for the secure tenure of the 
island. As early as 1212 a party of Italian colonists arrived in 
Crete, and they were followed by numerous other bands under 
state encouragement. The land was divided into State, Church 
and private property. The latter was given to Venetian nobles, 
545 families in all, as fiefs, that is to say, on feudal conditions of 
rent in kind (one-seventh of the produce) and warlike service. A 
governor-general, with a large staff of military, judicial, financial, 
and civil officers and troops, controlled the island from the capital 
of Candia (Irdklion). 

Conscious first of the danger and then of the profit of their enter¬ 
prise, the Venetians devoted much energy to the development of 
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their possession and the consolidation of their power. Castles were 
built on commanding sites all over the island. Even the remote 
and wild south-western region had its castles at Sfakid and 
Frangokdstello. Roads were built and bridges constructed; fine 
town and country houses arose; agriculture was encouraged (the 
wines of Crete again became noted); salt-works flourished; and 
Crete became one of the most profitable possessions of Venice. 
Fine churches arose, and Pope Alexander V (14x0) was the son of a 
Cretan mason. But the whole of this system rested on a state of 
slavery. The Cretan peasantry were for the most part broken- 
spirited serfs whose labours went almost entirely to the enrichment 
of their lords. The proud and free-spirited mountain chiefs were 
duped and treated with ferocious brutality. To oppression by a 
cruel and degenerate nobility was added religious persecution. 
The Greek Orthodox religion was discouraged, and the Roman 
Catholic was the official Church. Enforced agriculture yielded 
diminishing results. At this time Crete produced insufficient wheat 
for its own needs. Sugar-cane was introduced by the Venetians but 
proved a failure. Many Cretan families, amongst them the best, 
left the island. 

Warnings and protests uttered by influential Venetians received 
little attention in the decadence of the Venetian state until it became 
apparent that the Turks were bent upon the capture of the island. 
The loss of Crete would have dealt a death-blow to Venice, who 
relied largely on its trade and revenues. Some attempts at reform 
and amelioration were made. But the Venetians relied far more on 
strengthening their hold, and carried out the series of remarkable 
fortifications which survives, especially along the north coast, to 
this day. The island of Spinalonga was fortified in 1526. In 
consequence of an alarming but fruitless descent of the Ottoman 
Khair Eddyn upon Ayioi Theddhoroi (1538-9), Candia (Irdklion) 
was fortified and by 1566 was considered impregnable. Again, in 
consequence of Turkish raids into Sotidha Bay, the islet of Soudha 
was fortified (1572-8), and so in 1584 was the island of fmeri 
Grabousa. These fortifications, like those of Khanid and Ayioi 
Theddhoroi (apparently completed earlier), were designed to secure 
Venetian military and naval supremacy. They were also meant to 
serve, in case of necessity, as points d’appui for a second conquest 
of the island. The finest brains and skill which the Venetians could 
command were enlisted in their construction ; they are models of 
design and construction, and remain prominent after three and a 
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half centuries. Particular attention was paid to dockyard and 
naval requirements, as maritime ascendancy was vital. 

In spite of this and a slight improvement in the condition of the 
natives, Venetian rule in Crete was doomed. Like most oppressive 
systems it left little positive trace behind it except archaeological 
remains. The Venetian influence was confined mainly to the 
coastal towns and the neighbouring lowlands. Large settlements of 
Italian soldiers are said to have been made in eastern Crete (Sitia), 
which was more accessible, but the physical type was quickly merged 
in that of the islanders, and the mountaineers remained practically 
unaffected. The chief relics of the Venetian period are : the towns 
of Khanid, Rethimnon, Iraklion, and Sitia, which are full of Venetian 
remains ; the numerous more or less ruined forts and country 
houses ; and the relics of some roads and bridges. 

The Decline of Venetian Power 

After the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks, it 
was clear that the new Ottoman power aimed at reoccupying all the 
borders of the former Saracen empire. For the conquest of Greece 
and the Levant, maritime supremacy would have to be wrested 
from Venice, and to this end the conquest of Crete was necessary. 
The enterprises mentioned above were preliminary attempts in this 
direction, but they were abortive, and serious operations were not 
undertaken until 1645, when a force of some 50,000 Turks laid 
siege to the fortress of Ayioi Theodoroi on the island of that name. 
Repulsed from here, they landed in the south-west corner of the 
bay of Khania and, while blockading the bay of Soudha (the 
anchorage of the Venetian fleet), laid siege to Khanid, which they 
took. In the next year (1646) Rethimnon suffered the same fate, 
and, in spite of the vigorous naval defensive measures of the 
Venetians, by 1648 little remained to them of the island except the 
town of Irdklion and the island fortresses around the coast. The 
investment of Irdklion began in 1648 and lasted for over, 20 years, 
being one of the most famous sieges in history. The hero of this 
scene was Thomas Morosini, Venetian admiral and general, but the 
Turkish general, Mehemet Kuprili, of Albanian descent, who 
ultimately took command of the Turkish forces and brought the 
siege to a conclusion, also proved himself a notable warrior. The 
beleaguered were several times succoured with money and military 
and naval reinforcements from Italy and France, for the imagination 
of Europe was stirred by this latter-day crusade ; but all efforts were 
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useless, and in 1669 Morosini capitulated and was allowed to 
evacuate the town with honour. By the treaty of capitulation the 
whole of Crete was abandoned to the Turks, Venice retaining only 
the island fortresses of fmeri Grabousa, Spinaldnga and Sotidha. 
Any intention of reconquest which may have been implied in the 
reservation of these posts was afterwards abandoned by Venice, and 
fmeri Grabousa was sold to the Turks in 1692, while the two others 
were lost 23 years later in the final struggles of the Venetians with 
the Turks. 


Turkish Rule, 1670-1821 

Crete now was wholly Ottoman, and was styled by them Kirit or 
Kirid. The Cretans themselves had connived at Turkish occupa¬ 
tion. To them in their misery a change even of tyrants seemed a 
relief, and, despairing but not forgetful of freedom, they welcomed 
the future. They were, in the nature of things, doomed to 
disappointment. 

The conquest of Crete by the Turks was the high-water mark of 
their imperial achievement. The weakness of their empire became 
apparent when they succeeded to European possessions. There 
were special reasons why their failure should be more glaring and 
more complete in Crete than elsewhere. The conquest of the 
island had involved the loss of much blood and treasure, and there 
was a natural desire to recoup at its expense. Crete was an island 
and distant from the central government, and its governors had a 
comparatively free hand. With the growth of weakness and corrup¬ 
tion at the capital, the governors were elected more and more 
capriciously, and their tenure of office became even more insecure. 
Crete was a prize for the favourites of the hour, and the lucky ones 
had to get rich quickly or not at all. 

From the first there was no real peace. In the Cretans, the Turks 
found a people differing totally from themselves in race, language, 
and religion, and one in whom the fires of independence, however 
damped, were not utterly extinguished. The usual paraphernalia 
of Turkish rule were instituted. The island was divided into three 
pashaUks with centres at Irdklion, Khanid and Rdthimnon. The 
pasha of Candia (Irdklion) was also governor-general of the island. 
The mufti administered religious, the cadi civil law, and there were 
imperial treasurers. In theory, there was religious toleration. But 
the governors, weak and greedy, were at the mercy of their fierce 
janissaries, who occupied the chief villages, pillaged, bullied, and 
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maltreated the inhabitants, and sometimes even deposed their rulers. 
The Christian religion was discouraged, and the law was subverted. 
Unnameable atrocities against Christians went unpunished. 
Churches were converted into mosques, and thousands of Cretans 
hastened to turn Moslem, some genuinely, some nominally only to 
secure safety. By dividing, the Turks subdued: the Cretan 
Moslems were accorded the upper hand and the protection of the 
law; the Christians were deprived of both. Bitter hatred arose 
between the two Cretan sects, and the worst oppressors of their 
countrymen were Cretans. The Christians alone had to pay a 
heavy capitation tax, and were plundered by Turk and Cretan 
Moslem without redress. 

Mehemet Kuprili in the seventeenth century did something to 
restore the chief fortified places ; later rulers allowed fortifications, 
roads, bridges, and all public works to fall into ruin. The Venetians 
had left the island well organized and, materially at least, civilized ; 
under the Turks, it became one of the worst governed and most 
deplorable wastes of the empire. The spirit of the people as a 
whole had been broken by the Venetian yoke, and they sank easily 
into deeper slavery and despair. The Sphakiots alone defied the 
foreigners. Russia, with Mediterranean aspirations, encouraged 
them to revolt, which they did under a native chieftain in 1770. 
But internal dissension and jealousy—the last infirmity of Hellenic 
patriots—were their ruin. Certain also of their number had been 
bribed by the Turks. The rising was suppressed with cruelty, and 
the Sphakiots, though they remained nominally independent, were 
forced to pay the capitation tax with the rest of their compatriots. 

The Cretan Problem, 1821-1913 
Main Elements in the Problem 

Such was the state of affairs during the first period—roughly 
150 years—of Turkish rule. In 1821, the outbreak of the Greek 
War of Independence marked the beginning of a new era in Crete, 
and the dawn of a new hope. From the formal cession of the 
island to them in 1670 until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the Turks had had a free hand in Crete. Though the most detached 
of Turkish possessions, it had so far attracted little attention in 
Europe. Great Britain had always been interested in Turkey owing 
to her Levantine trade, and there had been an English consul in 
Crete since 1520. But, towards the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century, other great European Powers were becoming aware of the 
vital importance of Crete to all Mediterranean schemes, and the 
decline of Turkish power was viewed with varying feelings. 

The year 1821 markes the debut of Crete into European polities. 
From that year its future became a part of the Balkan problem as 
a whole, and its history was merged more and more in that of 
Greece. In Crete was fought out in miniature, though not always 
in clarity, the battle of liberation and self-determination. The 
years 1821-96 marked the most painful period of this process. 
The following features are traceable in it: the growing decay of 
Turkish power disguised under a semblance of liberality and reform ; 
the growing self-consciousness of the Cretans, exhibiting itself in 
ever more violent actions and reactions ; and the growing con¬ 
sciousness among the European Powers of the nature and urgency of 
the problem, leading to continually more drastic interference. The 
history of these years is one of such confusion, violence, and com¬ 
plication that some preliminary analysis of the forces and motives 
operative in it is necessary if it is to be intelligible. 

Moslem and Christian . At the outbreak of the War of Indepen¬ 
dence the Cretan population consisted of about 300,000 persons, of 
whom over half were Cretan Moslems, a small proportion were actual 
Turks (officials, militia, etc.), and quite a few were foreign residents 
(foreign consuls, merchants, Jews, etc.); the rest, perhaps 120,000, 
were Christians of the Orthodox Greek Church. In this population 
were all the elements of discord. The greater mass of the peasantry 
were ignorant, subservient and poor. The rich land-owners, 
merchants and townsmen had interests often conflicting with those 
of the common people. The dwellers in the towns were peculiarly 
liable to the excitements of faction and intrigue. The Sphakiots, 
and mountaineers generally, were independent lawless, fanatical, 
something of bullies to their own less warlike countrymen, not 
incorruptible, and led by chiefs often jealous of one another. The 
Turkish rulers were alternately ferocious and amiable, capable and 
weak, but almost always corrupt and time-serving. These were 
permanent, if personal, factors in the situation. Others changed or 
arose with the change of time and circumstance. 

The antagonism of the two sects was always present. In times 
of unrest and excitement, it mounted to fanaticism leading to 
extreme horrors of violence and massacre. In times of peace, 
Christian and Moslem were capable of living together; family 
mixed with family, church stood alongside mosque. In general, as 
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long as the Moslems had the support of the Turkish government, 
they pursued an anti-national policy. Assuming to themselves all 
privileges and powers permitted to them, they aped the Turkish 
despots and stopped at no corruption or brutality. As Turkish 
power waned, they clamoured and bid ever more strenuously for 
support. The Christians underwent a reverse process. Harassed 
and bullied in their evil days, they gradually gained confidence, 
clamoured for equality, priority, and then for sole authority. From 
humility they ascended to arrogance and occasionally allowed them¬ 
selves fanatical reprisals. The chief instigators in this movement 
were the priests, who, with growing impunity, taught the duties of 
religious intolerance and Panhellenism. Schools, too, became 
centres of propaganda. 

The i Black-coated gentry \ With the growth of education and 
intercourse with Athens—and through Athens with European ideas 
and culture—there arose in the cities of Crete a class of ‘ black- 
coated gentry \ mostly ex-students from the University of Athens, 
often teachers or necessitous lawyers who dabbled in politics and 
‘ reform \ They were in close touch with Athenian politicians and 
with the agents of the Orthodox Church, and were a grievous 
burden to the country in difficult times. Yet they were instru¬ 
mental in the intellectual and political awakening of the people, 
and, if their practice was generally bad, their theories were good. 
The schemes of reform framed under their influence show an 
enlightened understanding of the needs of the island, and, in time, 
most of these were carried out. The concessions and reforms 
which they claimed may be summed up as follows : political self- 
expression ; judicial and legal reform ; fiscal reform (revision of 
taxation so as to encourage trade ; release from capitation and 
military service exemption taxes); religious freedom ; educational 
reform ; liberty of speech and press ; the official use of the Greek 
language ; and finally a vigorous policy of public works and economic 
development. 

The history of the nineteenth century shows a series of far- 
reaching concessions granted by the Sultan to the Cretan people. 
But as they were mostly extorted by fear and under pressure, so they 
were evaded or curtailed in practice and were never worth much 
more, as practical reforms, than the paper they were written on. 
The Turks complained that they granted all necessary reforms, 
remitted all unnecessary taxes, and treated all alike with justice and 
tolerance ; and in fact during the nineteenth century Crete was one 
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of the most lightly taxed and loosely governed of Turkish provinces. 
They said that the chief causes of unrest were the poison of 
Panhellenic ideas disseminated by priests and teachers and the 
desire of revolution fostered by unscrupulous debtors, who hoped 
to evade their public or private obligations. 

The Attitude of Greece . Meanwhile the attitude of Greece 
towards Cretan affairs was full of difficulty. A distinction, some¬ 
what artificial, must be made between Greek government and the 
Greek people or individual Greek politicians. The Greek state, 
emerging from the War of Independence as a free European state, 
found itself in a continual state of latent hostility with Turkey. An 
era of Panhellenic propaganda was inaugurated in the whole Aegean 
world. What is now termed ‘ irredentism 5 was preached throughout 
all Greek lands as the ‘ Great Idea \ In these wider movements,, 
and until larger and nearer questions were settled, Crete and its 
affairs were a side issue. Crete was an island and therefore the 
prize of sea power. It was remote, and therefore less urgent. Its 
affairs were complicated, and many aspects of Cretan affairs made 
the acquisition of the island of dubious advantage. 

Nevertheless it was an idea with which successive governments 
and politicians eagerly coquetted. Not only did the general state 
of Graeco-Turkish relations at any given time have a great influence 
on the official Greek attitude towards Crete, but Crete had a great 
reflex influence on those relations. More than once, declarations 
of * Union 9 made in Crete, and the demands of self-elected Cretan 
deputies to take a place in the Athenian Chamber, proved highly 
embarrassing to the Greek government; and several times Crete 
came near to embroiling Greece and Turkey in war. Crete, too, 
was a great drain on the Greek exchequer. The budgets of 1881-98 
show that one-third of Greek borrowings within that period were 
due to interference in Cretan affairs. As a general rule, however, 
the official attitude of Greece was non-committal. The Greek 
state did what it dared, and it dared more as time went on, but on 
the whole it preferred to canvass for the support of the Powers and 
to wait on time for a solution. 

The hands of the Greek government were sometimes forced by 
public opinion. The Cretan cause was very popular in Athens. 
The reasons were largely sentimental, but they had a practical side 
also. There was an element of hero-worship in the veneration of 
the Athenian for the Cretan patriot. At a distance, the hardy 
mountaineers of Crete, struggling against impossible odds, and 
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enduring the horrors of a barbarous and heathen tyranny, seemed 
to the mainland Greeks symbolic of unconquered national hope and 
national misfortune. To sympathy were added considerations of 
advantage. The Church, the learned professions, the military and 
civil services, politicians, merchants, and even outlaws, had much 
to hope from the acquisition of the island. Many refugees from 
Turkish oppression found ready homes and audiences in Athens. 
Some of these were genuine patriots, some were undesirables. But 
the effect was the same. The Cretan, who had a reputation for 
bravery and independence, was a favourite, and the current of 
Greek popular opinion set ever more strongly towards decisive 
intervention in Cretan affairs. 

The Attitude of the Great Powers. But as the affairs of Crete 
developed and tended more and more to become involved in 
Athenian politics, the attitude of the Great Powers also changed 
and developed. Approaching the question, first with little know¬ 
ledge but with a large amount of preconception and prejudice 
dictated usually by their imperial interests, these Powers for a long 
time played no very enlightening part in the drama. Into the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the policy of Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy with regard to the Turkish empire as a whole, and Crete 
and the eastern Mediterranean in particular, it is unnecessary to 
enter. Most of these powers were embarrassed by previous under¬ 
takings or already existing interests. To see the Cretan question 
except through these glasses was not to be expected of them. 
Great Britain, for instance, with her large commercial commitments 
in the Levant, had a particular interest in the fate of Turkey. Her 
policy was, on the whole, one of bolstering up Turkey as far as 
possible, or agreeing to her dismemberment only if it could be 
done with safety to all concerned. Russia also had an interest, now 
in maintaining, now in overthrowing, Turkish power. Some, 
realizing the peculiar geographical situation of the island and its 
strategic value, dreamed of it as the possible basis for Mediter¬ 
ranean power ; others hoped for its exploitation. Few thought at 
first of Crete itself and the welfare of its people. The results were 
disastrous. Unlucky 1 solutions * were followed by unluckier 
* solutions 9 of these ‘ solutions \ Hopes were encouraged now in 
one, now in another, Cretan party, and nearly always those hopes 
remained unrealized. Since European policy was almost entirely 
guided by conflicting interests and mutual antagonisms external to 
the island itself, that policy was seldom for the good of the islanders. 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) 
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The Cretans seemed abandoned to their fate, yet ever the sport of 
great storms. When at last the Great Powers awoke to the full 
seriousness of the situation and their consciences, no less than their 
interests, became involved, there followed periods of alternate 
petulant irritation and hysterical sentimentality. Crete became 
the material and moral sore of Europe, which righteousness and 
policy alike bade heal. Once, however, the position was realized, 
the solution was found. The process of emancipation was difficult, 
partly owing to the state of Cretan affairs and partly owing to the 
disposition of the Powers. It was slow, but on the whole it was 
wise, cautious, and humane. The end of the nineteenth century 
saw the problem well under way to settlement. It is difficult to 
say which side emerges with the least dimmed reputation—Crete, 
or the Great Powers who redeemed her. 

The importance of naval power in settling Mediterranean problems 
was never more strikingly illustrated than in this period of Cretan 
history. The part played by Greek and Turkish naval forces is 
significant enough, but the presence of naval flotillas of the allied 
Great Powers was in the end conclusive. 

The Greek War of Independence 

The outbreak, in 1821, of the War of Independence in Greece 
found a ready response in Crete. The Sphakiots, ordered by the 
Turks to surrender their arms as a measure of precaution, refused 
and rose in rebellion. Massacres of Christians as a reprisal led to a 
general rising and to the blockade of Khanid by the insurgents. 
The dispatch of a leader by the mainland Greeks led to jealousy and 
dissension among the Sphakiot chieftains, and the insurrection 
languished. After the arrival in 1822 of an Egyptian general, with 
a fleet and 7,000 Albanian troops, the issue was not in doubt. Stern 
measures of repression led to the end of the revolt in 1824. I* was 
in this revolt that some 300 Cretans, mainly old ftien, women and 
children, were smothered by smoke in the cave of Melidhoni above 
the Milopdtamos valley. After Navarino in 1827, the Greek 
insurgent leaders of the mainland induced the Cretans to try again. 
They sent armed support to fmeri Graboiisa, fostered the rebellion 
from that point, and declared a general blockade of Crete. The 
British fleet, however, intervened in 1828, dismantled fmeri 
Graboiisa on the grounds of its being a piratical nest, and raised the 
blockade. In the same'year hostilities died down, and an armistice 
was declared. 
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Egyptian Rule , 1830-40 

By the Treaty of London (22 January 1830), Crete was excluded 
from the newly formed kingdom of Greece and was given to Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt. The islanders, however, were allowed a flag, free 
navigation, and the collection of their own taxes. This arrangement 
was unpopular with all parties in Crete. Nevertheless, Mustafa 
Pasha, an Albanian and the first Egyptian ruler, was at first just 
and lenient. Later, Mehemet Ali tried to impose his monopolies 
on the island, offended the Moslems, subverted justice, imposed 
new taxes, and obliterated former concessions. The use of Albanian 
gendarmerie throughout the island was a constant source of irritation. 
In 1833, non-cultivation of land was made punishable by reversion 
of the land to the state. As the population at that time was in¬ 
sufficient to cultivate all the land, this was felt to be particularly 
oppressive, and an assembly held in that year sought and obtained 
some redress. The execution of ringleaders, followed by measures 
which some regard as severe, others as impartial, kept Crete in 
tolerable peace and content for eight years. But the Moslems were 
restive for their loss of power, and the Christians for want of more. 
The latter, infected with current ideas of liberty and national 
government, agitated in Greece, where a central committee was 
formed to watch over their interests and to strive to prevent Crete 
again falling under Turkish sway. 

Nevertheless, after the Turco-Egyptian war, the Great Powers 
(except France) restored Crete to Turkey in 1840. At this, a rising 
was started by the disappointed Sphakiots, but it was speedily 
suppressed by the Turkish government. In the famous * National 
Assembly of 3 September 1843 \ which gave to Greece its constitu¬ 
tional government, Cretan representatives were admitted together 
with those of Thessaly, Macedonia and Epirus. This was the first 
formal recognition of the claim of Crete to form part of the Greek 
kingdom, but the decision of the Greek government of that day 
was against an attempt to incorporate the island. 

The Organic Statute , 1868 

For the next seventeen years Crete nursed her troubles in com¬ 
parative silence. The rule of Vely Pasha, himself a Cretan, was on 
the whole humane, but compulsory road-making, religious dis¬ 
sensions, and above all Panhellenic propaganda, led in 1858 to a 
convention of some 8,000 Cretans at Perivdlia near Khanid. The 
time was well chosen, for Turkey was occupied with a war in 
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Montenegro. The incipient rebellion was, however, quashed by 
the recall of Vely Pasha, and reforms were promised. 

Then followed a series of incidents typical of Cretan affairs. 
The new governor was avaricious and time-serving; and the 
promised reforms did not materialize. Dissensions amongst the 
Cretans continued ; a petition to the Sultan in 1864 was neutralized 
by a counter-petition. Two successive bad agricultural years 
increased the discontent and unrest, and in 1866 a second assembly 
at Perivdlia addressed complaints to the Sultan. The demand was 
at first for reform, and an imposing schedule of political, adminis¬ 
trative, judicial, fiscal, and agricultural improvements was made out. 
Later, the Panhellenic agitators and politicians who were the ring¬ 
leaders became emboldened. Enlarging their demands, they 
applied to some of the Great Powers for sanction to unite Crete 
with Greece, or, failing that, for drastic reforms. The British 
government pointed, in reply, to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Ionian Islands handed to Greece by Great Britain two years before, 
but they promised reforms. In reality, however, both the British 
and French governments supported the Turk, and the Porte played 
its usual game of make-believe and procrastination. Propaganda by 
priests and agents provocateurs in Crete, and by Cretans in Athens, 
and the preparations of the Turkish governor for war, precipitated 
revolt. In Greece, the Cretan demands aroused the keenest popular 
sympathy ; and, though the government was obliged to preserve an 
official attitude of indifference, numerous volunteers left Athens 
unhindered for Crete. 

A period of guerrilla warfare followed. The siege of the monastery 
of ArkAdhi, full of women and children, and the subsequent massacre 
by the Turks, made a profound impression. British public opinion 
was listed on the side of the Christian rebels, and the British govern¬ 
ment with difficulty maintained its pro-Turk policy. The Greek 
government also was almost forced by popular clamour to intervene. 
While British and French individuals rendered practical aid to the 
Cretans, the British government reluctantly considered the proposal 
for Cretan autonomy, but finally opposed it as against the other 
Powers. There followed a series of obstinate refusals on the part 
of the insurgents to negotiate, and brutal massacres and devastations 
on the part of the Turks, who, however, also suffered serious 
reverses and losses. The vacillation and contradictory policies of 
the Powers, the false hopes and prejudices of the rebels, and the 
ferocity and fear of the Porte, at last brought exhaustion. The 
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Porte reverted to reconciliation, and the Organic Statute of 1868 
promised a more efficient administration, considerable official 
recognition and power for Christians, a popular paid assembly, 
religious safeguards, and fiscal reforms. But the revolt continued 
half-heartedly; the main insurgent leaders returned to Athens, 
though a fresh chieftain left Athens with reinforcements for Crete. 
The rebels counted on Athenian sympathy and perhaps on outside 
interference, but Turkey meanwhile threatened war upon Greece 
unless she abandoned her policy of mischief-making in Crete. 
A conference of the Powers, called by Bismarck in 1869, definitely 
rejected the idea of union. Greece reluctantly had to abandon 
her dreams of Cretan annexation and war with Turkey. The 
claim of Cretan deputies to sit in the parliament at Athens was 
rejected, and, all hope being gone, Crete became quiet for a time. 

Continued Unrest , 1869-98 

The smouldering fires flickered up once or twice, but it was not 
till 1876, when Turkey was preoccupied in war with Russia, that 
the * patriotic 9 party ventured to demand the reality of the reforms 
promised in 1868. The demand, repeated in 1877, was reinforced 
by a meeting of Cretans in Athens. Revolt was decided upon, 
volunteers went to Crete, and another ‘ General Assembly * 
demanded autonomy. The hostilities which followed were not 
serious, as the Turks lacked men and the Cretans food, and finally 
the offer of Great Britain (through her Consul) to arbitrate was 
accepted. But by the Treaties of San Stefano and of Berlin (1878) 
Crete was left with Turkey on condition that the Organic Statute 
was to be applied in good faith. 

The disappointment of the Cretans was intense, and, in view of 
the changed attitude of Great Britain at this time and the depression 
of the Panhellenists, the idea of a British protectorate was mooted 
and gained some support in the island. Crete had, however, to be 
satisfied with the Pact of Khalepa (1878), a modification of the 
Organic Statute of 1868. By this pact, which marked the highest 
point of Liberal Turkish reform in Crete, the privileges granted 
under the earlier statute were confirmed and extended; the 
Christians had now for the first time a slight advantage, and new 
concessions—such as a free press, official use of the Greek language, 
improved education and taxation and public works—were granted. 
This constitution was given practical effect by the next Turkish 
ruler, and there was no further trouble for seven years. 
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The sentiment for union with Greece was not dead, but, in defer¬ 
ence to Athenian wishes, the Cretans forbore to push their claims 
in 1881, when Greece had to choose between Thessaly and Crete, 
and it was Thessaly that became part of the Greek kingdom. In 
1886, however, seizing a favourable moment, the irreconcilables 
again tried to force union with Greece, but this came to nothing. 

Meanwhile, internal politics in Crete continued to produce trouble. 
Faction and the petty tyrannies of rival political parties awoke 
discord in 1889, and the disappointed party raised once more the 
cry of ‘ Union \ Greece discouraged the movement, but strife, 
once kindled, awoke the old enmities, and Christians and Moslems 
began mutual outrages. The Sultan adopted a rigorous attitude; 
the Pact of Khaldpa was virtually repealed ; neither the Powers nor 
Greece intervened, and, though there was no serious revolt, unrest 
and discontent prevailed. A Christian governor-general (vali) was 
appointed in 1895 to quieten this unrest. The enraged Moslem 
minority thereupon resorted to violence ; the Christians retaliated ; 
things went from bad to worse until, in May 1896, a street fight in 
Khanid began the series of events which ended Turkish rule in 
Crete. The death-bed repentance of the Porte produced a promised 
revival of the Pact of Khaldpa, but both Christians and Moslems 
now thoroughly distrusted the Turks who, early in 1897 attacked 
the Christians of Khanid and burnt their town quarter. The 
Christians thereupon occupied the Akrotiri peninsula and pro¬ 
claimed union with Greece. Meanwhile, popular opinion in Greece 
—where there were numerous influential Cretans resident, besides 
large numbers of Cretan refugees—rose to boiling point. A naval 
and military expedition was dispatched, with orders to expel the 
Turks and to annex the island. The admirals of the five European 
Powers who were present in force, acted as a steadying influence. 
Then followed a serio-comic chain of events in which, acting as 
arbiters, the admirals alternately tried to appease and to punish the 
belligerents, now aroused to extreme fanaticism. Relying perhaps 
on the favourable intervention of the British government and on the 
undoubtedly favourable state of public opinion in England, Greece 
now committed herself to a war with Turkey on the Cretan issue. 

There followed, however, a period of enforced quietude under 
the guns of the allied warships. The settlement of the Cretan 
question was now seriously occupying four of the Great Powers 
(Germany and Austria had withdrawn), but for eighteen months no 
conclusion was reached. The chief ports were occupied by European 
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troops, Irdklion by the British, R&himnon by the Russians, Sitfa 
and Spinaldnga by the French, Ierdpetra by the Italians, Khanid 
by all four. The Moslems were confined to the towns, the Christians 
occupied the country and the villages. The continued delay and 
artificial restraint were trying, and there was much political agitation 
by the Christians throughout the island. In September 1898 a 
Turkish attack on the British in Irdklion was sternly suppressed 
by Admiral Noel, and soon afterwards the last Turkish troops left 
the island. This hastened the decision of the allies. In November 
they offered the post of High Commissioner of Crete to Prince 
George, second son of the king of Greece, and in December he 
arrived in Soudha Bay in that capacity. The fleets withdrew, but 
the allied garrison remained, and, under the watchful eye of the 
Powers concerned, the experiment of autonomy was cautiously 
inaugurated. 

Autonomy , 1898-1913 

The next period of Cretan history has been called a transition or 
preparation period for Greek rule. In retrospect it certainly is seen 
to be so, and the appointment of Prince George may be taken as 
indicating, from the beginning, the same purpose. It is more likely, 
however, that the question was at first deliberately left open. Caution 
was needed in view of the difficult nature and inexperience of the 
Cretans ; a Graeco-Turkish war and perhaps a Balkan conflagration 
were not to be risked ; experience of the new regime was needed 
before any final judgment could be formed. Nevertheless, from 
this time, the current of affairs set towards union with Greece. 
The solution of the Cretan question was ultimately bound up with 
one man, M. Venizelos (see vol. I, pp. 210 et seq.). 

Eleutherios Venizelos was the outstanding figure of this period of 
Cretan affairs—the disturber, the breaker, the reconciler, the 
champion of the Cretan cause. Born in 1864 at Mournids, near 
Khanid, he was a graduate of the University of Athens ; he came to 
Khanid as a lawyer in 1886, and quickly made his mark. The next 
year he was elected a member of the Cretan Assembly, where his 
novel defence of the rights of minorities and his unwavering moral 
courage gained him a reputation for disinterested honesty and 
ability. In 1888, his leadership of the Cretan Liberal party evoked 
the opposition of the rival party, a difference which led to the 
troubles outlined above (see p. 294). During the stormy ten years 
which followed, Venizelos played a leading and unflinching part in 
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the conduct of affairs. He was in this period a convinced * Unionist \ 
At the head of the Christian irreconcilables on the Akrotlri peninsula 
(see p. 294), and again at an Assembly in 1897, he maintained, at 
considerable risk to himself, a resolute attitude on this point. Later, 
when the allies decided upon autonomy, and Prince George became 
High Commissioner, he gave way in the interests of peace. He 
threw himself into the working of the new regime, but it was his 
personal influence which finally decided in this period that Crete 
should go to Greece. 

The new High Commissioner was at first personally popular 
with the Cretans, and displayed some tact if not always discretion. 
When he failed in the latter his chief adviser, M. Venizelos, en¬ 
couraged him to better things. Prince George soon came to dislike 
his guardian. A new constitution was elaborated on the basis of 
former regimes, but with important Liberal modifications. M. 
Venizelos played a large part in the reorganization, and, whatever 
his final purposes, strove to educate his countrymen in self- 
government. The good work was helped by the work of Sir G. 
Chermside at IrAklion, and Crete began to prosper. Postal, police, 
and monetary changes were introduced, and in 1900 the British 
troops were withdrawn from IrAklion. The Moslems were the chief 
sufferers, and left the island in large numbers, and soon they 
numbered only one-ninth of the population and were confined 
mainly to the towns. 

But the breach between Prince George and Venizelos grew wider. 
Both probably had the same end in view—union with Greece—but 
M. Venizelos saw better how to procure it in face of the internal and 
external difficulties. The self-willed and autocratic young prince 
would not be taught. Sides were taken, and a personal affair 
threatened to become a public disaster. Accusations of various 
kinds were brought against the statesman, false motives were 
attributed to him, and an attempt was made to wreck his career. 
Increasing arbitrariness, and neglect of an allied warning to act 
constitutionally, combined with the failure of a petition to the Great 
Powers for ‘ Union ’, led in March 1905 to the opposition, under 
M. Venizelos, taking to the L£vka ( 5 ri (at ThArisson). The revolt¬ 
ing party proclaimed union with Greece. After much negotiation 
and strong military measures by the allies, the insurgents gave way, 
but Prince George felt his position had become impossible and he 
resigned in 1906. This created a delicate situation. The firm 
action of the * union ’ party, led by Venizelos, in refusing in advance 
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to accept a foreign High Commissioner caused the allies to leave 
the decision to the King of Greece. M. Alexander Zaimis, a 
heading Greek politician, was chosen, and another strong link was 
thus forged in the chain of union. 

A spell of quiet followed. Order was restored ; the hellenization 
of the public services was allowed to proceed (e.g. Greek replaced 
Italian officers in command of the gendarmerie), and in July 1908 
the allies, satisfied that the island might be left to solve its own 
fate, began to withdraw their troops. But the Young Turk revolu¬ 
tion of 1908, and the Balkan events accompanying it, upset the 
harmony. The excited Cretans again proclaimed ‘ Union ’, and 
took vigorous steps to give this decision practical effect. M. Zaimis 
had in the meantime tactfully left the island. Greece could now 
have taken over Crete with little danger, for Turkey’s hands were 
full, and the Powers were disposed to allow union. The Greek 
government, however, maintained a cautious and correct attitude, 
and, in spite of strong popular pressure, nothing was done. The 
aggressive attitude of the new Turkish government, which tried to 
revert to the regime of ten years before, was quashed by the Powers, 
but feeling was intensified in Greece, and war was with difficulty 
averted. At this period, great tact and restraint were displayed by 
the allies, by the Greek government, and by Venizelos. The latter, 
who always had a fine appreciation of the larger issues involved in 
the Cretan question, showed his statesmanship not only in enlisting 
all sympathies—even the most powerful—in his cause, but even 
more by his patience in biding his time and in not alienating those 
sympathies by rash patriotism. In this year and the following 
(1908-10), he showed the highest powers of generalship, alternately 
pushing and withdrawing his party’s demands. Upon the final 
withdrawal of the allied troops from Crete in 1909, the hot-headed 
action of the Cretan patriots in proclaiming ‘ Union ’ again brought 
about delicate relations between Greece and Turkey. The Powers, 
meanwhile, restrained their premature enthusiasm. 

The settlement of the Cretan question was assured with the 
entry of Venizelos into Athenian politics. Invited by the Military 
League to become its political adviser, the Cretan statesman in 1910 
became the Prime Minister of Greece (see vol. I, p. 211). Already, 
before his election, he had averted fresh Graeco-Turkish com¬ 
plications by influencing three of his Cretan compatriots to forego 
their seats as deputies in Athens ; and again in 1912, at the 
height of his popularity and power, he dared to incur odium and 
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misrepresentation in his native island by refusing, in the interests of 
Greece, to allow Cretan deputies to sit in the Chamber at Athens. 
On the outbreak of the First Balkan War, however, his opposition 
vanished. Greece declared war on Turkey on 18 October 1912. 
On 14 October, Venizelos had already admitted Cretan deputies to 
the Greek parliament. The union of Crete and Greece was accom¬ 
plished. M. Stephen Dragoumis was appointed High Commissioner 
to continue the administration on the basis of the previously existing 
regime. Crete was formally given up by the Sultan in the Treaty 
of London (30 May 1913). On 1 December 1913, King Constantine 
unfurled the Greek flag in Crete, and the long-desired union was 
consummated. For some years Crete was administered on pro¬ 
visional lines, to avoid undue dislocation and to effect a transition 
from the old to the new regime. M. Loukas K. Rouphos was the 
last High Commissioner, and during 1914-15 Cretan administration 
was in the main assimilated to that of the Greek kingdom. 

Crete after 1913 

With the union, the history of Crete became merged in that of 
Greece as a whole (see vol. I, pp. 213-38). During the war of 
1914-18, the island solidly supported Venizelos in his struggle 
with King Constantine ; and it was in Crete in 1916 that Venizelos 
initiated the rebellion that led to the setting up of his provisional 
government at Thessaloniki; Cretans formed the backbone of the 
army of this provisional government in 1916. 

From 1919 to 1935, the Cretan voters, with very few exceptions, 
followed their national leader, Venizelos. The loyalty of the island 
to Venizelos and the Liberal Party was further strengthened by his 
success at Versailles. The Asia Minor disaster was attributed to 
the king and the Popular Party ; and Cretans welcomed the estab¬ 
lishment of the Republic in 1924. In due course, when the Liberal 
elements in the Services revolted against the existing regime (1935), 
the Cretans naturally joined the rebellion under Venizelos. It was, 
however, short-lived, and in the following year Venizelos died 
(18 March). During the dictatorship of Metaxas, from August 
1936 onwards, the Liberal party did not raise its head, and a slight 
attempt at rebellion in the prefecture of Khanid in 1938 produced 
no reaction in the rest of Crete. Nevertheless, the dictatorship was 
unpopular there, though Metaxas gained support by his firm stand 
against Italy in October 1940. 
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On 23 April 1941, in consequence of the German invasion of 
Greece, the king and the government moved from Athens to Crete ; 
and the German attack on the island by parachute troops began on 
20 May. After the king and members of the government had 
escaped over the mountains to the south coast and thence taken 
ship to Egypt, the island was defended by Imperial and Greek 
troops, under General Freyberg, who fought with great gallantry 
against overwhelming odds ; and on 1 June came the decision to 
withdraw British forces from the island. The Cretan division had 
been trapped on the Albanian front, and so took no part in the 
battle of Crete, but the civilians rendered great service and suffered 
for their loyalty accordingly. Khania, Iraklion and other places 
were severely damaged as a result of the German invasion. It was 
not until the summer of 1945 that Crete was again free. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
Agriculture 

General Features 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people of Crete. In 
1940, some 101,000 out of the total working population of 148,000 
were engaged in agriculture (this figure includes a small number of 
fishermen), compared with 24,000 in industry, mining and com¬ 
munications. The area of cultivated land in 1937, the last year 
for which detailed figures are available, comprised 410 sq. miles, that 
is, only about 13% of the total area, an even lower proportion than 
that of Greece as a whole (18-5%). It must be remembered, 
however, that these figures do not include the land devoted to olive 
groves or to orchards, which provide a large part of the island’s 
food. Just over one-half of the cultivated area was under cereals 
(53*7°%), almost exactly one-quarter was devoted to vineyards 
(25*37%), an d under one-fifth to vegetables (18%). The yield of 
crops per acre is on the whole very slightly higher in Crete than 
in mainland Greece, but the figure is nevertheless among the 
lowest in Europe. 

As in the case of mainland Greece, the physical environment 
presents considerable difficulties to the farmer. Only 120 sq. 
miles of the total area of 3,220 sq. miles consists of fertile, cultivated 
plain. The lowlands are for the most part undulating, even hilly, 
and the valleys are narrow and steep-sided. As a result, much 
cultivation takes place on laboriously terraced hill-slopes, or in 
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small sheltered pockets of level ground. Many of these terraces are 
of ancient construction. The scrub-covered limestone uplands 
provide spring pastures for herds of sheep and goats, but there 
are also extensive barren, stony wastes. Aspect and shelter from 
the winds (particularly from the Ostro, a south wind which often 
does much damage) are both important factors. The long summer 
drought makes irrigation essential, but while the innumerable 
springs usually form centres of garden-cultivation, irrigation is not 
on the whole adequately developed. 

Most of the arable land is divided into small holdings worked by 
their proprietors. In 1930, there were 90,000 holdings, of which 
44% were under 1 hectare (about %\ acres) in size, and a further 
44% were between 1 and 5 hectares ; less than 100 farms exceeded 
100 hectares. Many of the little farms are made up of a number 
of scattered ‘ parcels ’. Near the village are vegetable gardens and 
orchards, clustered round a group of springs. Next comes the zone 
of vineyards, on the terraced hillsides ; higher up come olive trees, 
either scattered or in small groves, while farthest away are patches 
of cereals occupying small pockets of fertile soil. There is a good 
deal of migration amongst the agricultural population. In some 
districts there are numerous hamlets up in the hills near fertile 
hollows or springs, where the lowland peasants have holdings. 
The peasants go up to these hamlets in early summer and return 
with their harvests in autumn. In other places, permanent settle¬ 
ment is in the upper plain, and cultivation takes place near the coast. 
Many of the lowland villages keep herds of goats and sheep, which 
during the spring and summer months feed on distant upland 
pastures. Cattle are kept primarily for draught purposes. Farming 
standards are on the whole low, and implements are frequently 
primitive; wooden ploughs are commonly used. Over most of 
the island, therefore, agriculture is small-scale, the chief aim of the 
farmers being to feed their own families. The Cretan peasant has 
a diet very similar to that of the mainland dwellers, consisting 
mainly of bread, olives and wine, supplemented by a variety of 
vegetables, milk, cheese and honey. Meat is rarely eaten, except 
by wealthier people in the towns. Crete is less dependent on 
imported food than are many other parts of Greece, although in 
1938 some 16,000 tons of wheat, 3,000 tons of sugar and 1,800 tons 
of rice, together with small quantities of dried vegetables and coffee, 
were imported from abroad; an unspecified quantity of food also 
came from mainland Greece. 
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The larger holdings are found in the principal plains and richer 
valleys, notably in the neighbourhood of Irdklion and Khanid, in 
the Laslthi plain, and in the Mesara plain. There is some cultiva¬ 
tion for export; the crops include grapes for wine and for drying (in 
1938 some 24,000 tons of raisins and sultanas were exported abroad), 
oranges and mandarins, and olives (in 1938 some 10,000 tons of 
oil were exported abroad). Considerable quantities of these 
commodities, particularly of olive-oil, are also sent to mainland 
Greece. Other commercial crops, such as tobacco and cotton, 
which are important in mainland Greece, are of little significance 
in Crete; only 1,400 acres were devoted to them in 1937. To 
assist these commercial growers, a number of co-operatives, both 
voluntary and compulsory, have been established. Wine-producers 
are for the most part organized into voluntary co-operatives, de¬ 
signed to market the wine, to improve its quality and reputation, 
and to erect co-operative factories. All growers of citrus fruits 
belong to compulsory co-operatives, and each producer is obliged 
to deliver his entire crop to the co-operative. Citrus fruit is exported 
through the Union of the Cretan Citrus Growers’ Association, 
which has a monopoly of the trade. The co-operatives are also 
prepared to purchase surplus quantities from the small subsistence 
farmers. 

Agricultural education and research is not very adequately 
developed in Crete. An agricultural school was established at 
Ayioi Dheka in the early ’thirties. It trains about fifty students 
annually ; these are intended to give agricultural instruction through¬ 
out the island. Two semi-gymnasia, at Arkhanai (Irdklion) and 
Kolimbdri (Khanid) were converted into agricultural schools in 
1930-1. 

Cereals 


The following table summarizes the average annual acreage and 
production of cereals during the years 1936-8 for each nomos and 
for Crete as a whole : 



| Inikl ion 

Laslthi 

Rethlmni 

KhaniA 

| Crete 


Area 

Output 

Area 

Output 

Area 

Output 

Area 

Output 

Ar?a 

Output 


(acres) 

(m. 

tons) 

(acres) 

(m. 

tons) 

(acres) 

(m. 

tons) 

(acres) 

(m. 

tons) 

(acres) 

(m. 

tons) 

Wheat 

12,6x9 

5,520 

7,34i 

2,310 

4,819 

1.064 

5,115 

1,831 

UU 

2,996 

inn 

21,636 

IVX 

8,863 

Barley 

23,410 

12,280 


7,034 

2,708 

3,274 

Mixed 

com 

7,076 

3,i93 

6,493 

2,489 

5-399 

2,117 

Maize 

*4 

6 

59 

31 

37 

18 

* i 83 

98 

293 

14,1^0 

Oats 

17,315 

7,623 

4,804 

1,521 

1 5,942 

2,339 

6,605 

928 

2,677 

33S 

34,666 

Rye 

5 

3 

37 

19 

! 217 

102 

1,187 

462 


1_ 11_;_. i_1_;_1_ 11 _ 

Source : Statistique Annuelfe Agricole et d'Elevage de la Grice, 1936-8 (Atfcties, annual). 
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Both the area devoted to wheat cultivation and the total yield are 
little more than half those of barley. Oats, too, are more important 
than wheat. Crete, like the Aegean islands, is thus different from 
mainland Greece, where wheat occupies nearly four times as great 
an area as barley. The reason for the small wheat crop is the 
limited area of suitable soil. In general, cereals are grown where 
the soil is too poor and the ground too rough for vines and gardens ; 
the cornfields thus form small scattered patches, and cultivation and 
harvesting are carried on under conditions of great difficulty. 
The most important wheat areas are the plain of Mesard (which in 
Roman times was one of the imperial granaries), and in some of 
the upland plains. As wheat flour forms a substantial part of the 
diet, considerable quantities have to be imported. 

Olives 

The olive is the most important single item in the agricultural 
economy of Crete. In 1937, the island produced 32,000 tons of 
oil and 2,500 tons of table olives, or rather more than a third of 
the output of all Greece. In addition to supplying local needs, a 
substantial surplus is exported, amounting as a rule to about 20,000 
tons of oil, both to the Greek mainland and abroad. The oil 
remaining in the crushed olive residues is normally extracted and 
used in soap-making. 

The olive trees grow throughout the island at heights ranging 
from sea-level up to 2,500 ft., and in favoured localities may even 
be found up to 3,000 ft. The largest groves are in the neighbourhood 
of Khanid and Iraklion. For the most part, little attention is given 
to the cultivation of the trees, and harvesting and extracting methods 
are primitive. In recent years, however, some growers, particularly 
in the Irdklion districts, have adopted more scientific methods, 
including the application of fertilizers. 

Vines 

In 1937 there were 67,000 acres of vineyards in Crete. Like 
olives, they are widely distributed and grow from sea-level to over 
3,000 ft. on warm south-facing slopes. There are few villages, 
even in the upland hollows, without a belt of vineyards lying beyond 
the gardens and orchards. The best varieties of grape are to be 
found in the areas around Irdklion and Kastdlli Kisdmou. 

The grapes are grown for wine-making, for table use, and for 
drying, as shown in the following table, which gives the average 
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annual yield for the years 1936-8 for each nomos and for Crete as 
a whole : 



Ir&klion 

Lasithi 

Rethimni 

Khanid 

[ Crete 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 


(acres) 


(acres) 


(acres) 


(acres) 


(acres) 


Grapes 
for wine 

13.375 

138,380 

hi. 

5.053 

37 - 63 © 

hi. 

5-925 

37 hl 4 ° 

10,097 

165,960 

34.450 

37 Si? xo 

Grapes 

3.76i 

715 

390 

55 

661 

93 

635 

139 

5,447 

1,002 

for table 
use 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 

Grapes 

18,777 

1.444 

3 . 2 II 

256 

1,200 

75 

2,032 

271 

25,220 

2,046 

for 

drying 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


Source : Statistique Annuelle Agricole et d'Elevage de la Grice, 1936-8 (Athdnes, annual). 


Cretan wines have been famous since medieval times ; Malvoisie, 
produced from grapes grown in the district of Malevizion, has long 
enjoyed a high reputation. The best wines, both white and red, 
still come from this district. Other good wines come from the 
Arkhdnai, Kastdllion and Sitfa districts, while rougher wines are 
produced in the Mesara and Lasfthi plains. The yield of wine 
varies between 350,000 and 450,000 hectolitres annually, rather 
more than 10% of the total Greek production. About half is 
shipped to the mainland, and a certain amount to foreign countries. 
A small amount of spirit is manufactured locally from the skins 
and seeds. 

About three-quarters of the grapes grown for drying are for 
sultanas, the remainder consist of raisin grapes ( rozakia ). Crete is 
the only part of Greece which produces raisins. Nearly all sultanas 
and raisins produced are exported, and the high quality of the crops 
has ensured a steady market. Few currants, however, are produced. 
Table grapes (including black, white and red varieties) are of fine 
flavour, and are mainly exported. 

Other Fruits 

A number of other fruits are widely grown, especially citrus fruits, 
melons, figs, almonds and carobs. Citrus fruits are to be found 
especially in the plain of Khanid, and in the sheltered valleys. The 
best groves are on level ground, while less productive trees are 
found on gentle hill-slopes near springs. Cretan oranges, which 
are noted for their size, flavour and thin skins, totalled some 32 
millions in 1937, of which 27 millions came from the nomos of 
Khanid. Mandarins, which require more shelter than oranges and 
are of very high quality, totalled some 33 millions in 1937 ; most 
of these also come from Khanid. They are picked half-ripe in 
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December and exported. Lemons (6 millions) and citrons (nearly 
4 millions) are less important. Nearly all this fruit is exported. 

Carobs (locust-bean trees) are widely grown, and appear to thrive 
in dry rocky areas near the coast. The trees are few, scattered and 
grow almost wild. In 1937, Crete produced about 26,000 tons of 
these beans, that is, about nine-tenths of the Greek total; about 
half was exported, mostly to France. The beans are used mainly 
as fodder, but some are used for human consumption. 

Mention may be made of almonds, both sweet and bitter varieties, 
which are scattered throughout the vineyards and cultivated fields, 
especially in Lasithi. Walnuts, too, are fairly common in most 
parts ; while chestnuts are found in western Crete and figs in most 
upland gardens. Other fruits include apricots, peaches, medlars, 
pomegranates and quinces, while in upland districts, such as the 
Lasithi plain, most northern fruits are grown. 

Vegetables 

Nearly every Cretan village has vegetable gardens nearby, for, 
while pulses and bread form a staple part of the food, the Cretans’ 
diet depends largely on fresh vegetables for such small variety as 
it has. Some 32,000 acres were devoted to the production of dried 
vegetables, mainly beans, lentils and chickpeas. Of the 16,000 
acres producing fresh vegetables, a third is planted with potatoes, 
although the climate and soil are rather dry ; melons, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, onions, artichokes and garlic are also grown. 

Livestock 


The following table summarizes the average number of livestock 
in each nomos and in Crete as a whole during the period 1936-8 : 



Iraki ion 

Lasithi 

Rethimni 

KhaniA 

Crete 

Horses 

2,081 

329 

823 

2,044 

5,277 

Mules 

4*035 

3,026 

1,904 

3,189 

12,154 

Asses 

18,690 

8,087 

8,720 

6,994 

42,491 

Cows 

n, 43 S 

7,382 

6,640 

8,217 

33,674 

Other cattle 

9,814 

3,288 

3,595 

4,*49 

20,946 

Sheep 

137,086 

47,110 

116,036 1 

146,309 

446 , 54 * 

Goats 

91.635 

64,014 

55,302 

83,168 

294,119 

Pigs 

, * 5.<>55 

10,901 

10,666 

12,138 

48,760 

Poultry 

410,120 

149,502 

H 5,755 

237,*75 

9 * 2,552 


Source : Statistique Anttuelle Agricole et d'EUvage de la Gr&ce , 1936-8 (Athfenes, 
annual). 


Sheep and goats form an important item in the economy of Crete. 
They are able to graze the high mountain pastures which would 
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otherwise be wasted, and provide both meat and milk, as well as a 
small amount of wool and hair. Some 300 tons of butter is made 
annually from ewes’ and goats’ milk, and a considerable amount of 
cheese ; notable cheeses include mizithra and a type of gruyire 
known as graviera . Most villages combine pastoral pursuits with 
cultivation. The flocks are kept at low levels during the winter, 
and migrate in early spring to the plateaux and upland basins in 
the mountain masses. 

Cattle are small in size and of poor stock. They are kept primarily 
for field work ; in fact, only about 6,000 out of the 53,000 cattle 
present in the years 1936-8 were not classified as beasts of burden. 
Owing to the absence of lowland pastures, these animals are fed 
chiefly on grain, carobs and straw, although a small amount of 
vetches, lupins and other fodder crops is grown. It is estimated 
that in the years prior to 1939 the annual output of cows’ milk was 
about 12,700 tons, compared with 15,300 tons of ewes’ milk and 
11,200 tons of goats’ milk. Butter and cheese are never made from 
cows’ milk in Crete. 

A number of Cretan horses and ponies are to be found in the 
lowlands and about the towns, but are owned only by the wealthier 
peasants. Mules and asses are kept in considerable numbers as 
pack-animals and are invaluable for transport purposes over the 
rough tracks of Crete ; there are, in fact, eight times as many asses 
as horses in Crete, and more than twice as many mule§. 

Pigs live in an almost untended state round the villages, and in 
some parts graze in the oak woods. The breeds are extremely poor, 
and the meat is said to be ill-flavoured. 

Crete, in common with the rest of Greece, has little organized 
veterinary control and livestock inspection. In each of the four 
Cretan nomoi there are two State veterinary surgeons, appointed by 
the Veterinary Branch of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture. Each 
of these surgeons has an assistant, but clearly the numbers are 
quite inadequate. 

Cretan honey has been famed since the earliest times, and forms 
the chief sweetening agent in the peasants’ diet. The numerous 
aromatic plants of the maquis and phrygana provide a collecting 
ground for the bees, and the honey is dark and well-flavoured. In 
1937, there were 3,200 modem hives with movable frames and 
90,000 of the primitive * skep ’ variety ; it is estimated that the 
former produced 30 tons of honey in that year, the latter 264 tons. 


G. H. (Greece, V. iii) 


20 
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Fishing 

Fishing is not of any importance in Crete, although the island 
lies in a rich fishing area. This is partly because of the inhospitable 
nature of the coasts, and partly because of the sudden violent storms. 
Returns are given for the two main ports of Iraklion and Khanid 
in 1936 as follows : 



Landings of 

Fishing vessels 

Number of 


sea fish 



fishermen 


(tons) 

Number 

Total tonnage 


Irdklion 

206 

46 

169 

238 

Khanid 

192 

58 

172 

215 


Source : Statistique sur la piche en Grice pendant Vannie 1936 (Athfenes, 1938). 


Most of the Cretan fishermen, however, are not wholly employed 
in the industry, for many of the inhabitants of the small coastal 
villages engage in fishing to supplement their diet. Fishing is 
carried .on inshore, particularly in partially sheltered waters such as 
Soudha Bay. It is practised by hand-line from small boats, or by 
a lamp and spear at nights, or by nets operated by two or three 
boats. The commonest varieties landed include palamidhes (a 
variety of tunny), glossta (a small sole), sardhelles (sardine), kejalia 
(a type of grey mullet), and barbotinia (red mullet). During April, 
mackerel visit the waters near the island in large shoals, and are 
netted, especially in the Soudha Bay region ; soles are netted on 
the bar between Cape Soudha and Soudha Island. The waters off 
Spinaldnga are visited by shoals of sardine in spring. 

Mines and Quarries 

Although in ancient and medieval times Crete was the source of 
a considerable variety of minerals, the extractive industries are 
restricted at the present time to a small amount of quarrying for 
local building'material and for road metal. 

There are small deposits of copper ores on the islands of Gdvdhos 
and Elafdnisos ; lignite occurs in the Ayios Vasflios valley, and iron 
ore near Kastllli-KisAmou and Ravdhoukha ; while elsewhere there 
are small deposits of chrome, lead and zinc. Some of these have 
been worked to a slight extent in recent years. Their exploitation 
has been hindered by the small-scale nature of the deposits, by the 
poverty of most of the ores, by the inaccessibility of the sites and 
the inadequacy of transport facilities, and by the lack of capital. 
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Apart from supplying local needs for building and road con- 
struction, Cretan quarries provide lime for agricultural purposes, 
grindstones for grain-mills and for oil-presses, and whetstones for 
which the island has long been famous. Gypsum occurs fairly 
widely, and is extracted at Sitfa for use in the wine industry ; some 
9,40.0 tons were produced in 1938. Salt is obtained on* the coast, 
especially at the head of Soudha Bay. 

Industries 

Less than one-sixth of the working population of Crete, or some 
24,000 people, is engaged in industry, mining and communications. 
The small-scale nature of the various manufactures is shown by the 
fact that there were more than 5,000 separate enterprises. About 
one-third of these were concerned with the preparation of foodstuffs 
—flour-milling, olive-crushing, wine production and grape-drying— 
usually by the growers themselves as farm and village industries ; 
about one-quarter were concerned with the manufacture of goods 
from hides and skins. 

Food Industries 

Most of the enterprises are hand-operated, but some mills are 
built near streams and run by water-power ; the disadvantage of 
these is that most of the streams are greatly reduced in volume, or 
even disappear, during the summer months. Larger grain mills are 
at Irdklion, Khanid, Soudha and Ierdpetra ; the largest of these, at 
Irdklion, is reported to have a crushing capacity of 75 tons a day. 
Most villages have small wooden hand-presses for olive oil; larger 
oil mills are at Khanid (ten in number), at Iraklion (seven), and at 
Kritsd. The olive residue after crushing is used for soap-making, 
mostly at Irdklion, but also at Khanid and Rethminon. Some 
2,500 tons of soap are exported abroad annually. The main raisin¬ 
drying and packing factories are at Irdklion and Khanid. In 
addition to widespread production of wine, most of which is used 
for local consumption or sold to co-operative societies, there is a 
number of distilleries at Khanid and Irdklion which make brandy, 
methylated spirits, and a spirit known as mastikha . 

Miscellaneous Industries 

The light industries are operated on a small scale to supply local 
needs. Tanneries, using both local sheep and goat skins and 
imported hides> are found at Irdklion (nine) and at Khanid (six), 
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and there are some twenty-three smaller works ; few of these have 
machinery. There are tobacco factories at Irdklion and Khanid, a 
carob bean factory at Khanid and a macaroni factory at Irdklion. 
The manufacture of pottery, particularly of great olive and wine 
jars, has been carried on in Crete since ancient times, but today 
only rough pottery for local requirements is produced. There are 
brick-works and tile-kilns at Iraklion and a cement works near 
Rdthimnon. There are small textile factories in Khanid and 
Irdklion. In the towns, notably Irdklion and Khanid, there are 
iron and steel foundries which make oil presses, waterwheels and 
tools (using imported pigs and billets), several printing works, 
furniture factories, refrigerating plant and other small-scale enter¬ 
prises. 

Handicrafts 

Although the local peasant industries cannot now compete with 
cheap imported articles, some of these activities are still carried on 
in various parts of the island. Many houses have spinning wheels 
and looms, and the finer materials made include silk sheets, the 
shot-silk Cretan sashes, and fine silk shirts worn on ceremonial and 
festive occasions. Coarse textiles, notably striped rugs, are made 
from wool and goat-hair. A certain amount of lace-making is 
carried on at Khanid, and during recent years peasant embroidery, 
which had declined considerably during the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, has become of increasing importance. Other 
domestic industries include the making of baskets, saddles and 
pack-frames. Wood-carving is commonly practised by shepherds, 
who use the wood of stunted mountain trees to make carved spoons, 
distaff^, ikons, etc. The village of Thrapsanos (Pedhiddha) special¬ 
izes in the manufacture of pottery, especially of the big olive-oil 
jars or ‘ pithoi ’. The potters of Thrapsanbs, using a 'technique 
practically identical with that of the ancient Minoan potters, travel 
round Crete during the summer months. 

Power 

Few ppwer stations operate in Crete, and the greater part of the 
Country is,without electricity. , The chief power stations are at 
Khanid and at Irdklion. At the former town the main station has 
three turbo-generators of 400 h.p. each, producing 3-phase A.C., 
of-500 volts, 50 cycles. In winter, two of the generators are worked 
by water and produce sufficient power for the district around ; 
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in summer it is only possible to work one generator by water, and 
for part of the time a 200-h.p. diesel motor takes over. There is 
a second power station, with two generators of 300 and 500 h.p., 
both worked by diesel motors. The main station at IrAklion is 
operated by two diesel motors, with an installed capacity of 1,350 kW, 
producing A.C. of 127-220 volts. TJiere is also a small emergency 
power station, details of which are not known. The other Cretan 
power stations are at Rethimnon (diesel, 100 h.p., voltage 220, 
D.C.), IerApetra (voltage 220, D.C.), and Sitia (voltage 2 X no, D.C.). 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The inadequacy of the system of communications is one of the 
major handicaps to the effective economic development of Crete. 
The mountainous nature of the island, with so many engineering 
difficulties, is against the development of railways and modern 
roads ; capital, moreover, is lacking. The system of communica¬ 
tions consists, therefore, of a few poor motor-roads and of a con¬ 
siderable length of tracks and bridle-paths. 

There are no railways in Crete except for a few short isolated 
sections of narrow-gauge line near IrAklion, near Soudha Bay and 
near Kastellion in the centre of the island. The Iraklion line, of 
metre-gauge and with a total length of 7^ miles of track, was laid 
from Iraklion harbour to quarries some 5 miles distant. It was used 
to transport blocks of stone during the building of the eastern mole, 
which was completed in 1930, but does not seem to have been used 
since. The line at Soudha Bay, of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, runs from the 
main pier (along which it is double track) to quarries near Azizie, 
where there are several spurs. There is no information about the 
two short disconnected mineral lines near Kastellion. 

A number of projects have been mooted at various times to 
provide the island with a railway system. For example, a route for 
a single-track, narrow-gauge line was surveyed from Iraklion to 
MesarA in 1910, but the single tender proffered was rejected. Other 
schemes have likewise failed owing to the large amount of capital 
needed. 

Roads 

The following table gives the length of the various categories of 
roads for each nomos in Crete in 1938, together with the average 
length of road per square mile of area (see vol. II, pp. 319-20): 
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Mileage of Roads in Crete 


Nomoi 

National 

Provincial 

Municipal 

Total 

Miles of roads 
per sq. mile 

Irdklion 

180 

38 

22 

mSM 

0-25 

Lasfthi 

94 

16 

— 

■!9 

o* 15 

Rethfmni 

118 

22 

14 


0*26 

Khanid 

iSi 

8 9 . 

3i 


0*29 

Total 

543 

165 

67 

775 

0-24 


Source : Annuaire Statistique de la Gr&ce , 1939, pp. 233-4 (Athfcnes, 1940). 


The average length of road per square mile is considerably higher 
than that for Greece as a whole (0-17 miles), but even so it contrasts 
unfavourably with other Balkan countries and markedly with west 
European countries. The steep rocky hills, narrow, shut-in valleys 
and plains, and steep-sided gorges all make road construction 
difficult. Sudden rain storms, especially in winter, may sweep 
away considerable stretches of mountain roads ; tracks in the 
alluvial plains become thick mud, and swollen torrents often destroy 
bridges. Many roads and tracks are thus impassible in winter. 

Surfaces and Widths 

The best roads in Crete, prior to 1941, were markedly inferior 
even to minor English roads, but considerable stretches were 
widened and re-surfaced during the German occupation. Only the 
main national roads, notably that along the north coast, have metalled 
surfaces, usually of a poorly-laid water-bound macadam. This is 
extremely dusty in summer and muddy in winter. Prior to 1941, 
no road could take more than one line of heavy traffic, although 
ordinary cars could pass with care in most places. The narrowness 
of many roads is accentuated by the frequent sharp bends, especially 
on those which cross the mountains. No bridge can take vehicles 
of more than 7 tons with safety, and most of them much less. The 
bridges are for the most part of wood, 'with some of arched stone ; 
the latter are of considerable antiquity. 

Geographical Description {Fig. 59) 

The main roads may be divided into two groups. The great 
lateral (west-east) road runs along the north coast from Kastelli- 
Kisdmou to Sitla; it links up the most fertile parts of the island 
and the chief ports and towns. On the whole, it follows the 
coast closely, but where the hilly peninsulas project northwards 
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(Rodhopou, Akrotlri, Cape Dhrdpanon and Cape Ayios Iodnnis) it 
cuts inland across the base of each peninsula. Between Rlthimnon 
and Irdklion, where the limestone ranges lie close to the sea, it runs 
inland along the valley of the Mildpotamos at a distance'of some 
5 miles from the sea. There is no south coast road, owing to the 
proximity of the steep mountain ranges to the sea. 

The north to south transverse routes across the island radiate 
mainly from Khanid, Rdthimnon and Irdklion. Several of these 
roads, notably those from Irdklion to. Pdmbia, to Pirgos and to 
Kdto and Ano Vidnnos, and that from Khanid to Alikianou, do not 
reach the south coast. The only motor roads which do cross from 
the lateral road to the south coast are (x) from Mdleme (west of 
Khanid) to Palaiokhdra, (2) from Vrfses (east of Khanid) through 
the great Askifos gorge to Khora Sfakion, (3) from Irdklion to 
Timbdkion on the shores of Mesard Bay, and (4) from the shores 
of the Gulf of Merabello across the narrowest part of the island to 
Ierdpetra. Most of these transverse routes have to cross difficult 
passes, and are frequently interrupted in winter. From them 
branch numerous short cul-de-sac roads, usually of extremely poor 
quality. 

Tracks 

There are some thousands of miles of tracks and paths. Some 
of these are paved with flat stones, and short stretches near villages 
are cobbled ; but the majority are either of bare rock or of beaten 
earth, the last dusty in summer, muddy in winter. There were 
some 5,000 horses, 12,000 mules and 42,000 asses in Crete during 
the years 1936-8, and a considerable number of the 47,000 cattle 
kept for draught purposes were used for hauling rough carts. The 
isolated hill villages depend entirely for transport on their mules 
and asses. 


Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones 
Postal Services 

Autonomous Crete was admitted in 1902 to the International 
Postal Union, and issued its own postage stamps until the war of 
1914-18. Since then, its postal system has formed an integral 
part of that of Greepe. In 1938, there were no post offices in 
Crete, giving an average of one for every 4,015 inhabitants, com¬ 
pared with one for every 5,063 in all Greece. 
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Telegraph Services 

In 1938, there were 828 telegraph ‘ bureaux 9 in Crete, although 
many of these were simply telephones where telegrams could be 
forwarded to be telegraphed at the main towns. The telegraph 
lines on the whole duplicate the main telephone network, and are 
often carried on the same poles. Equipment is serviceable although 
antiquated. 

Telephone Services 

The telephone network in Crete is fairly extensive, although 
except in Irdklion and Khanid it is a rather antiquated hand-operated 
one. These two towns have automatic systems installed by Siemens 
and Halske. The E.E.T. (Hellenic Telephone Company), which 
operates in mainland Greece, is responsible only for the systems 
in these two towns, the rest of Crete being under the Ministry of 
Communications. 

The main telephone line runs parallel to the north coast, from 
Kastelli-Kisamou in the west to Palaiokastron in the east, linking 
up the principal towns. From this line, extensions cross the island 
to a number of points on the south coast; the main junctions are 
at Khanid, Rdthimnon, Irdklion and Sitfa. Numerous single-line 
extensions branch off to the various villages. Most of the smaller 
settlements have only a single instrument, usually at the post office, 
and in districts where there is more than one, extensive use is made 
of the ‘ party-line 9 system. During their occupation, the Germans 
extended the system, particularly in the Akrotiri peninsula, and 
elsewhere increased the number of lines between the main towns. 

Prior to 1942, according to the Bureau de VUnion Internationale 
des Telecommunications , there were four fixed radio transmitters 
situated near Khanid and a fifth at Irdklion. These were as follows : 


Station 

Call sign 

Frequency 

kc/s. 

Wave length 
(m.) 

Irdklion 

SYC 

75 

4,000 

Khanid 

SXN 

375 

800 

Khanid 

SXN 1 

425 

706 

Khanid - 

— 

i 443 

677 

Khanid 

' 1 

SXN 

l soo 

| _ 

600 


Source : Nomenclature des Stations Fixes , published by the Bureau de 
VUnion Internationale des Telecommunications (Berne, 1942). 
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These stations communicated with fixed land points, and with 
the exception of Irdklion which could be used for private messages 
to mainland Greece, were for official use only. 

The only aeronautical station in Crete prior to 1942 (when a 
number were installed by the Germans) was the Ir&klion Aeradio 
station (call sign SWH, frequency 333 kc./s.), opened for official 
use only in 1940. Prior to 1939, there was a medium-wave trans¬ 
mitter (600/1,000 m., 750 watts), and a directipn-finding apparatus, 
installed on S.S. Impend, lying in Spinalonga harbour. These 
were used by Imperial Airways Aircraft, which passed over Crete 
on their scheduled route to and from the East. 

There were no broadcasting stations in Crete prior to 1942. 

During the German occupation, several powerful radio trans¬ 
mitters, wireless telegraph stations and radio direction finders were 
operated in Crete and on adjacent small islands. 


Submarine Cables 

The following submarine cables link Crete with the rest of Greece 
or with other countries : 


Between 

Date opened 

Length 

(nautical miles) 

Irdklion-Alexandria 

1871/3 

419 


(relaid 1933) 


Irdklion-Siros island 

1878 

137 

Khanid-Zdkinthos island 

1873 

255 


Source: Nomenclature des cables formant le reseau sous-marin du globe, 
published by the Bureau de l'Union Internationale des Telecommunications 
(Berne, 1939). 

The first two of these cables were owned and operated by British 
Cables and Wireless, Ltd., the third was owned by the Greek 
government but operated by this company. It has been reported 
that the cable between Khanid and Zdkinthos was interrupted and 
has not since been repaired. A cable between Sitia and Rhodes 
was taken up in 1935. Local cables are reported to exist between 
Khanid-Rdthimnon-Irdklion-Sitia and between Khanid-Irdklion. 
The condition of these cables is doubtful, and they are not listed in 
the Nomenclature des cdbles. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1. Four works belonging to the last century are well worth reading although 
they are now out of date : 

R. Pashley, Travels in Crete , 2 vols. (Cambridge and London, 1837). 

F. V. Raulin, c Description physique de L’ile de Crfete *, Actes de la Socidte 
Linneenne de Bordeaux , vol. 22, pp. 109-204, 307-426, 491-584 ; vol. 23, pp. 1-50, 
70-157, 321-444 (Bordeaux, 1858). 

T. A. B. Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete , 2 vols. (London, 1865). This 
is a very interesting general account; Capt. Spratt was responsible for the first 
Admiralty Chart of the island. 

H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean , chapters 2 and 3 (Oxford, 1890). 

2. A. Trevor Battye’s Camping in Crete (London, 1913) has interesting descrip¬ 
tions, particularly of the natural history of the island. 

3. The best general survey is volume II, part 3, of the N.I.D. Handbook of 
Greece (London, 1919). 

4. An account of the coasts of Crete will be found in chapter 2 of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Pilot , vol. IV, 7th edition (London, 1941). 

5. For a general account of the archaeology, see J. D. S. Pendlebury, The 
Archaeology of Crete : an introduction (London, 1939). A general historical 
summary is provided by J. H. Freese, A Short Popular History of Crete (London, 
1897). See also W. J. Stillman, The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-8 (New York, 
1874). 

6. Details of the population for 1928 will be found in Population de la Grice 
d'apris le Recensement 15-16 Mai 1928, Deuxifcme Edition (Athenes, 1935). 

7. The most useful topographical maps of Crete are : (a) the 1 : 50,000 Crete, 
M.D.R. 408, reproduced in 1942-3 by 512 Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., from Greek 
and German maps and partly revised from air photographs. The maps have a 
kilometre grid, latitude and longitude (from Greenwich and Athens) in margins, 
roads and tracks in red, water in blue. Contours are shown at 10 and 20 metres 
and then at intervals of 20 metres, except that the three most easterly sheets have 
contours at intervals of 50 metres to 200 metres and then at intervals of 100 metres ; 
(b) the 1 : 250,000 Greece G.S.G.S. Series 4410 (1943). The maps have a 10 
kilometres grid, latitude and longitude (from Greenwich and Athens) in margins, 
contours at 100 and 200 metres and then at intervals of 200 metres, layer-shaded in 
purple, roads in red, water in blue. 



Chapter IX 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS 

General Features: Kerkira (Corfu): Levkas (Santa Maura): Kefallinfa (Cepha- 
lonia): Ithdki (Ithaca) : Zdkinthos (Zante) : Bibliographical Note 

GENERAL FEATURES 

The Ionian Islands, in the conventional use of the term, include 
seven larger islands and numerous smaller ones lying off the western 
and southern coasts of Greece. The history of the name ‘ Ionian * 
as applied to the group is obscure, but the islands are so called 
probably on account of ancient settlements of Ionian colonists 
there. The seven larger islands are sometimes described as the 
* Heptanesus \ i.e., ‘ Seven Islands ’, and they include, from north 
to south, Kerkira (Corfu), Paxoi, Levkds (Santa Maura), Kefallinia 
(Cephalonia), Ithdki (Ithaca), Zdkinthos (Zante) and Kithira (Cerigo). 
The last named, together with its small neighbour Andikfthira, 
lies off the south coasts of the Pelop6nnisos ; they are described on 
pp. 182-4. This chapter is concerned only with those islands 
strictly off the western coast. Administratively, the seven belong to 
five nomoi as follows (Fig. 2) : 

Kerkira .—Kdrkira together with Paxoi, Andipaxoi, Othonoi, 
Samothrdki, Erikousa and smaller islets. 

Kefallinia. —Kefallinia and Ithdki together with Kdlamos, Kastos 
and other islets. 

Zdkinthos. —Zdkinthos together with some islets. 

Priveza. —This mainland nomos y in fpiros, includes Levkds 
together with Meganisi. 

AttiH and Voiotia. —Strangely enough, this nomos includes 
Kithira and Andikfthira. 

According to present administrative usage, only the three nomoi 
of Kdrkira, Kefallinia and Zdkinthos are included in the term Ionian 
Islands. 

Geology and Relief 

The islands lie on the continental shelf at no great distance from the 
v mainland. Levkds is virtually a peninsula and the channel separating 
Kdrkira from the mainland is, in the north, only two miles wide, 
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while the eastern coast of Kefallinia, the most distant island, is only 
some 22 miles from the coast of Akarnania. To the west of the 
islands, the sea bottom falls rapidly to 1,000 fathoms. 

Structurally, the islands are isolated portions of a belt of folded 



Based on the 1 : 1,000,000 G.S.G.S. Series 2758. 


limestone (Cretaceous and Eocene), which follows in the main the 
direction-of the folds of the mainland. From the southern end of 
Kirkira, the belt trends south-eastwards to the Gulf of Amvrakia, 
thence swinging west in an arc to Zdkinthos where the south-easterly 
trend is resumed. The folding was probably contemporary with 
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the great Alpine movements of Tertiary times. It was succeeded 
by much vertical earth movement and fracturing, often transverse 
to the direction of the folds. The break in the folds near the Gulf 
of Amvrakla, and their termination sojuth of Zdkinthos, may be due 
to east-west faults parallel to those producing the Gulf of Corinth. 
As a result of this movement and fracturing, the southern islands 
resemble 4 horsts ’ rising abruptly from the sea. The limestones are, 
generally speaking, succeeded to the east by progressively younger 
formations at lower levels. 

The structural and geological history is clearly, reflected in the 
present relief. The limestones, being more pervious and resistant 
to water/ form the high and rugged backbone of the islands, the 
ridges generally trending south-eastwards and descending abruptly 
in cliffs to the sea. The limestone reaches its maximum elevation, 
5*315 ft., m Kefallinia; the development is considerably less in 
K^rkira, where the highest summit, Pandokr&tor, is 2,972 ft., and 
in Zdkinthos it is 2,487 ft. 

The more recent rocks, of Miocene and later ages, form the hilly 
and lowland areas, and are of great importance in the life of the 
islands because they are water-retaining and form more fertile soils. 
They are well developed in the eastern half of Zdkinthos, and in 
central K^rkira. Owing to the summer drought, there are few 
permanent water courses; but springs and wells in these recent 
formations provide sufficient water to maintain cultivation. On 
the less exposed coasts, generally on the eastward and southern 
sides, there are alluvial plains with rich soils. 

Climate 

The climate of the Ionian Islands has the characteristic features of 
the Mediterranean type—warm rainy winters and hot dry summers. 
It resembles the climate of the neighbouring area of Central Greece, 
except that it is modified slightly by proximity to the sea. As 
between the individual islands, the general tendency is for both the 
range of temperature and the annual rainfall to decrease towards 
the south. It should be remembered that the following figures are 
based upon observations at stations near sea-level, and that there 
will be fairly considerable variations in other parts of the islands 
according to altitude and exposure. 

In K6rkira the average temperature in August is 79° 4 F. and the 
January average is as high as 51 0 F. The annual .rainfall is about 
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50 inches, three-quarters of which falls in the winter half-year. 
Kefallinfa has a slightly higher average temperature than K£rkira, 
and, because of its greater distance from the mainland, a somewhat 
smaller range. There is also a marked difference in the annual 
rainfall, which is one-third less than that of Kirkira. The effects 
of this lower rainfall in Kefallinfa are heightened by the greater 
areas Qf limestone, through which the rainwater percolates rapidly. 
Ithdki, lying in the shadow of Kefallinfa, has a lower rainfall and 
probably a more humid atmosphere. The more southerly Zdkinthos 
has a smaller range of temperature than Kefallinfa, but its rainfall 
is very much the same (see tables on p. 319). 

Historical Outline 
The Medieval and Venetian Periods 

At the subdivision of the Roman Empire, in the third and fourth 
centuries a.d., into western and eastern halves, the Ionian Islands 
passed into the possession of the Eastern, or Byzantine, Empire. 
Their exposed position at the entry to the Adriatic, however, soon 
involved them in attacks by raiders, and in political changes. In 
1081, Kdrkira and Kefallinfa were captured by the Norman Robert 
Guiscard, who might have become the founder of a Norman dynasty 
in the islands but for his early death in 1085. During the twelfth 
century, there is mention of the islands amid the struggles of the 
Eastern emperors with the western powers, Sicily and Genoa, but 
it was not until the Latin empire was established at Constantinople 
in 1204 that the Venetians obtained possession of Kerkira (see vol. I, 
p. 169). The island soon passed, however, into other hands ; from 
1214 to 1259 it was held by the Greek despots of Epirus, and between 
1267-1386 it was held by the Neapolitan House of Anjou. During 
this period it suffered considerably from the inroads of various 
adventurers, and in 1386 it placed itself under the protection of 
Venice which held it until 1797. 

To the south, the islands of Kefallinfa, Ithdki and Zdkinthos 
formed the county of Kefallinfa in the hands of Matteo Orsini, a 
member of an Italian family, who had made himself master here in 
1194 (see vol. I, p. 178). After the fall of Constantinople in 1204, 
the country passed through a variety of confusing political vicissi¬ 
tudes, owning allegience to Venice, then to the principality of Achaia, 
and then to the Angevin power at Naples. ’In 1357, the county was 
granted out to the Tocco family who were leading personages at the 
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Angevin court, and who united Levkds to the other islands. Five 
members of the Tocco family succeeded each other, and it was 
under their sway in the fifteenth century that the court of Kefallinia 
was described by Froissart as a second fairyland. But family 
dissensions soon enabled the Turks to interfere, and the islands fell 
into Turkish hands in 1479. With the exception of Levkds, they 
were soon recovered by Venice, and held for over three hundred 
years (c. 1482-1797); Levkds did not become Venetian until 1684. 

The Venetians exacted heavy contributions from the islands ; but 
they bestowed titles and appointments on the principal native 
families and won their adherence. The Roman Catholic Church 
was established, and there was a good deal of Italo-Greek inter¬ 
marriage. Greek was spoken only by the lower classes, who 
remained Orthodox. 

The British Occupation 

On the fall of the Venetian Republic in 1797, the Ionian Islands 
were annexed to France by the Treaty of Campo Formio ; but at 
the close of the following year the French were driven out by a 
joint Russian and Turkish force. In 1800, by treaty with the 
Porte, the Russian emperor created the * Septinsular Republic *; 
but in 1807 the treaty of Tilsit declared the islands to be an integral 
part of the French empire, and they were incorporated in the 
‘ Illyrian Provinces * of Napoleon. 

Kefallinia, Kithira and Zdkinthos were captured by the British in 
1809-10, and Paxol in 1814. K^rkira was strongly garrisoned by 
the French, and did not surrender to the British until after the fall 
of Napoleon. By the Treaty of Paris in 1815, Britain, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia agreed to place the ‘ Union of the Ionian Islands ’ 
under the protection of Great Britain. The protecting sovereign 
was to be represented by a Lord High Commissioner, with authority 
to regulate the laws and general administration, and to supervise 
the drawing up of a constitutional charter. The seat of the Com¬ 
missioner was at the town of K£rkira, the capital of the Ionian 
Islands. He was represented in each of the other islands by a 
British resident, with local functions similar to his own. 

The first Lord High Commissioner was Sir Thomas Maitland, 
nicknamed King Tom, with whose assistance a constitutional charter 
was drawn up and adopted by the Constituent Assembly in 1817. 
During the next 30 years, the islands enjoyed a period of peace and 
prosperity hitherto unknown to them. Life and property were 

G. H. (Greece, V. iii) 21 
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made more secure and justice was administered fairly. The first 
good roads were constructed ; harbours and aqueducts were built; 
trade and agriculture were encouraged, and educational institutions 
were established. The most important of these was the Ionian 
Academy with its fine library, founded at Kerkira in 1824, an( * 
amalgamated with the University of Athens after the return of the 
islands to Greece. Kerkira, it has been said, owes its olive trees to 
four centuries of Venetian rule, and its roads to the 50 years of 
the British protectorate. But in spite of the benefits of British 
rule, the firm but arbitrary administration of the High Commissioners 
aroused constant opposition among the natives. 

In 1849 a liberal constitution was granted, including vote by 
ballot and a very extended suffrage. This opened up the way for 
nationalist agitations for the return of the islands to Greece. In 
1858, Gladstone was sent to inquire into the situation on the spot, 
and failed to convince the islanders that what they wanted was 
reform rather than union. Finally, the Ionian Islands were ceded 
to Greece in 1864 upon the nomination of the Prince of Denmark, 
brother of the then Princess of Wales, to the Greek throne ; the 
political unity of the Heptanesus thereupon ceased to exist (see 
vol. I, p. 205). 

The Twentieth Century 

While the Heptanesians were celebrating the jubilee of their 
return to Greece in 1914, the status of the islands was in dispute 
between the kingdom of Greece and the principality of Albania. 
Then the war of 1914-18 broke out. The Serb army, assailed from 
the north, retreated across Albania, and in 1916, together with 
French forces, occupied neutral Kerkira which became the seat of 
the Serb government until the end of the war. After the war, the 
Greco-Albanian frontier was again in dispute; and in 1923 the 
Italian delegate on the frontier commission appointed by the League 
of~Nations, together with members of his staff, was murdered on 
Greek soil. In retaliation Mussolini, holding the Greek government 
responsible, sent a naval force to bombard and occupy the un¬ 
defended port of Kerkira. The ‘ Corfu incident* was ultimately 
settled by the Council of Ambassadors; Italy received full com¬ 
pensation for the murders, Greece received nothing, and the League 
suffered some discredit for its acquiescence in the settlement. 

In the present war, after the Germans had saved Mussolini from 
disaster in his Greek campaign of 1940-41, and the Adriatic coastline 






Plate 108. Ayios Yedryios Bay, Kdrkira (Corfu) 
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Fig. 61. Relief diagram of Kerkira (Corfu) 
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was divided into segments over which Italy obtained either 
sovereignty or ‘ influence \ the Ionian islands ‘ reverted * to Italy. 
In Kerkira, notices appeared claiming that the island had always 
been, and would always be, Italian. Italian currency and postage 
stamps were introduced and an Italian civil governor appointed. 
All but a few Greek officials wefe dismissed, including those of the 
courts of justice and the police, and their Italian supplanters issued 
orders in the name of the * King-Emperor \ Communication with 
the Greek mainland was practically severed, and Greek traders from 
the mainland who arrived with permits from the Germans were 
turned back by the Italian authorities and their permits destroyed. 
The Italians began to fortify the islands ; but in September, 1943, 
after the Anglo-Italian armistice, they failed to defend them against 
German landings. 


KERKIRA (CORFU) 

The island of Kerkira lies off the coast of fpiros. Its north-eastern 
corner is separated from the shore of southern Albania by a channel 
less than 2 miles wide. The island is about 37 miles long, and is 
17 miles wide in the north but tapers southward. The norms of 
Kerkira, which includes the nearby islets, has an area of about 
246 sq. miles. 


Geology and Relief 

In Kerkira, the limestones forming the foundations of the islands 
are not exposed so extensively, or elevated so considerably, as they 
are farther south. They occur principally in the north-eastern 
highlands and in the central Ayia Dheka range (Fig. 62). These 
formations are very permeable, and resistant to erosion ; the relief 
is therefore bold and rugged, with stretches of high, waterless 
tableland, and deeply ravined slopes. In some areas, karst features 
appear, but they are not pronounced. The soils developed on the 
limestones are thin and light, with occasional heavier patches in 
small scattered basins. Around these calcareous rocks, especially 
in the north-west and centre of the island, there are extensive areas 
of more recent rocks—Tertiary sands, marls, clays, and loams. 
These are in general less permeable and more subject to erosion, 
forming lower hills and wider valleys. Though most streams dry 
up during the summer, there is usually sufficient water which can 
be obtained from wells for the irrigation of crops. The soils are 
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also richer and heavier. In the valleys there are also wide stretches 
of alluvium which, when drained, become very fertile. 
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Fig. 62. Relief and drainage of Kirkira, Paxof and Andipaxoi 

Based on the i : 100,000 Epitelikos Khdrtis tis Elladhos, Sheets Z2 (1936) and 
Hz (1940). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 


The island can be divided into three regions: (1) the northern 
highlands, (2) the central hilly region, and (3) the southern hills 
and plains. 
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The Northern Highlands 

Jurassic and Cretaceous limestones form a mountainous block, 
which is most extensively developed in the north-east but extends 
across the island to the west coast. On the south, this upland falls 
steeply to the centre of the island. In general, its summits decline 
in altitude towards the west. In the north-east, the Viglaes massif 
rises to 2,572 ft. ; to the west stands out a bold tableland dominated 
by the conspicuous summits of Ldsi (2,723 ft.), Stavroskiadhi 
(2,789 ft.), and Pandokr&tor (2,972 ft.), the highest point on the 
island. The northern and north-western slopes are less abrupt, 
and are deeply cut by valleys. The western portion of this tableland 
is a level barren plateau about 2,300 ft. high and its surface is broken 
by small fertile depressions. Farther to the west, this limestone 
belt contracts and the summits are lower, e.g., those of Tsouka 
(2,050 ft.) and Ardkli (1,673 ft*)* At its seaward termination, there 
are imposing cliffs on the north side of Liapadhes Bay. To the 
north-west of this belt lies a coastal zone of hilly lowlands and 
alluvial plains, drained by the Fonissa, and bordered by a low, 
swampy, coast. 

The Central Hilly Region 

This area is, in general, a segment of a basin facing towards the 
east and with the western rim falling steeply to the sea. This 
western ridge rises to 1,286 ft. in Ayios Yeoryios, and runs south- 
eastwards, across the island, its southern end being formed by the 
reappearance of the limestone in the Ayfa Dheka ridge. Immediately 
to the east of the western range lies the R6pa valley, some 5 miles 
long and from 1 to 2 miles wide, which was probably formed by 
solution and is covered by alluvial deposits. Owing to its gentle 
fall to the south, it was formerly swampy and extensively flooded 
during the rainy season, but it has now been reclaimed and is the 
most extensive cultivated plain in the island. It drains westward 
through a gorge to iSrmones Bay. 

In the east of this central region, the dip slopes are buried under 
Pliocene sands and clays, falling approximately into north-west to 
south-east hills. These are sometimes cut by transverse streams, 
but there are also small basins with interior drainage, often occupied 
by small lakes or swamps, now mostly drained. The most important 
river is the Potamds which flows northwards from the southern 
limestone range of Ayia Dh£ka, in a valley which may be of tectonic 
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origin, and then turns sharply eastwards across the plain to the sea 
north of the town of Kerkira. 

The Southern Hills and Plains 

The hilly land of the south is clearly marked off from the centre 
by the reappearance of the limestones which traverse the island and 
send off two branches along the western and eastern coasts. Both 
these descend steeply to the sea, the western being the higher and 
more broken. Between them lies the valley of the Mesongi, a basin 
filled with Pliocene clays and sands, and broken here and there by 
hillocks of conglomerate and areas of swamp where clays occur. 
The extreme south of the island is low with a range of conglomerate 
hills (Kavalovouno) in the north-east, rising to about 1,000 ft. In 
the west is a low coastal plain of recent marine origin, in which lies 
the shallow salt water lake of Korfssia (3 miles long and up to half 
a mile wide) separated from the sea by only a narrow spit. The 
low hills continue to Cape Aspro (Blanco), the south-east extremity 
of the island ; on their north-eastern side, a triangle of low land 
runs out to Cape Levkfmmi with a lagoon and salt pans nearby. 

Coasts 

The East Coast 

The eastern coast of Kerkira extends for about 25 miles from 
Cape Ayios Stefanos in the north-east to Cape Aspro (Blanco) in 
the south, and forms the western side of Kerkira Channel (Fig. 62). 
It falls into three main sections : (a) the north-easterly portion 
skirting the northern highlands ; ( b ) a lower central portion ; and 
(< c ) the coast to the south of Cape Sldhero. 

(a) This portion trends in a general south-westerly direction from 
Cape Ayios Stefanos to Ipso Bay. The coast is generally bold and 
steep-to, the land rising immediately behind to the Pandokr&tor 
massif, and there are only a few small bays ; of these, the more 
important are those of Ayios Stefanos and Karagiol. 

(b) From fpso Bay, the coast runs southwards and then eastwards 
to Cape Sfdhero, This portion is generally low and marshy, and is 
broken by numerous small bays, in places bordered by mud banks. 
South of Cape Kommeno, which is a small rounded promontory 
some 130 ft. high, lies Gouvion harbour, entered by a narrow 
channel through mud banks, and now but little used. From 
Gouvion to Kerkira, 3^ miles to the east-south-east, the coast 
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continues to be low-lying. Offshore are the small islet of Gouvfnon 
and the larger Vldho island (142 ft. high) together with some outlying 
rocks. 

(c) In the neighbourhood of Kerkira, the coastline is higher, and 
the town stands on a rocky promontory which terminates in Cape 
Sfdhero (see p. 328). To the south is the shallow Garitsa Bay, and 
beyond there is a narrow promontory which encloses Lake Khalkio- 
poulos to the east, with the little islet of Pondiko (Ulysses) off its 
entrance ; the lake is now silting up. The coastline continues for 
10 miles approximately in a southerly direction and then trends 
eastwards to Cape Voukari (274 ft. high). Where it borders the 
Ayia Dheka range, the land rises fairly steeply ; elsewhere, par¬ 
ticularly west of Cape Voukari, it is low. Some 3J miles to the 
east is Cape Levkfmmi, a long tongue of sand with shallows ; between 
the two points is Levkfmmi Bay with low shores bordered by a 
narrow bank. South-west of Cape Levkfmmi there are saltpans. 

Some 6 miles to the south of Cape Levkfmmi is Cape Aspro, the 
southernmost point of the island, with high white cliffs and with a 
sandy bank offshore extending for 2 miles to the east and south-east. 
Between these two capes the coastline is low, with banks and 
rocks offshore. 

The West Coast 

In contrast to the east, the’land generally runs back steeply from 
the west coast, and except in the north there are few large bays. 
From Cape Aspro, the coast trends north-west for 13 miles to 
Alondki Point ; the coast is low, and broken only by the low points 
of Megakhoro and Konsia, with shallow water and rocks offshore. 
Nearly a mile to the south of Cape Konsia are the flat and rocky 
Lagoudhia islets. The coast then runs north-north-west for 4J 
miles to Cape Faskid, along the foot of the steeply sloping Garouna 
mountains. Northwards, there is a small stretch of sandy beach, 
followed by an irregular rugged coast which continues to Cape 
Falakrdn. North of Cape Ayios Yeoryios is the small bay of 
firmones, into which flows the stream draining the Ropa valley. 
Liapddhes Bay runs in a mile to the north-eastward, and is dominated 
by the high land forming the south-western termination of the 
northern highlands. It affords shelter from northerly and easterly 
winds and vessels occasionally anchor here in depths of about 
10 fm. Its northern shore, broken by two small coves (Spirfdhon 
Bay and Alipa Bay) runs westwards to the bold precipitous Cape 
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Falakr6n. To the north, opens the bay of Ayios Ye6ryios with a 
sandy beach at its head, flanked on the north-west by the long 
tongue of land ending in Cape Arilla. The bay affords anchorage 
in 6-8 fm. but is seldom used. From Cape Arflla to Cape Dhrdstis 
the hinterland is lower, and the coast, broken by a low tongue of 
land ending in Cape Kefdli, is marked generally by steep but lower 
cliffs, bordered by shallows, banks and rocks. Off this northerly 
stretch lies Gravid islet (218 ft. high), with outlying rocks, and the 
larger Dhidplo islet (152 ft. high), cliffy and likewise with nearby 
rocks ; close off the south-western side of Dhidplo lies the smaller 
islet of Dhidkopo, cliffed and rising to 100 ft. 

The North Coast 

East of the low, white projection of Cape Dhrdstis, for 8 miles to 
Cape Ayla Aikaterfni, the coast borders extensive plains, and is low 
and sandy, with shallows and rocks offshore. The higher land 
around Cape Astrakdri divides it into two bays, Sidhdri and Ayios 
Yeoryios, both of which provide anchorage. Cape Ayfa Aikaterfni, 
rising to 200 ft., is the northernmost point of the island. From 
here to Cape Spirfdhon, the coast is shallow for half a mile offshore ; 
thence to Cape Ayios Stdfanos, it is generally higher, rising inland 
to the north-east highlands. The projecting points, Kassiopi and 
Vdrvaro, divide it into two bays, Aspro Bay and Voldnas Bay ; being 
open to the north, these are infrequently used. One mile east of 
Cape Vdrvaro lies Tignoso, a rocky islet, and there are several other 
offshore rocks. 


The Port of K£rkira (Corfu) 

39 0 36' N., 19 0 56' E. Population 34,193 in 1928 

Kdrkira has the greatest passenger traffic of all the island ports, 
and on the basis of net tonnage entering and clearing it occupies 
the fifth position in the list of Greek ports. The port is approached 
by a roadstead, protected from north-easterly winds by the islet of 
Vfdho. It is open, however, to winds from a north-westerly or 
south-easterly quarter and at such times the working of cargo may 
be hampered and even suspended. Vessels unloading in the road¬ 
stead usually moor stem-to at the breakwaters and discharge into 
lighters. Anchorage is in stiff mud and clay in depths varying 
from 10 to 16 fm. 



Plate 109. The port of Kirkira (Corfu) 

The view is from the north and shows the waterfront and the fort. 
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Plate no. Paxof and Andi'paxoi from the south-east 
In the foieground is Andi'paxoi and in the background is K£rkira. Paxof is in 
the middle distance, with the islands called Mongonfsi and Kalkionfsi off its 
southern end. On the south-east coast the small port of Gdios and the off-lying 
islets of Ayios Io&nnis can be seen. 
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Detailed Description (Fig. 63 ; Plate 109) 

The harbour lies 'between a detached breakwater-mole and the 
shore, and its depth is only sufficient for small vessels, ranging from 
3 to 36 ft., with a depth of 6 ft. over the greater part of the area. The 
breakwater-mole runs from east to west and consists of two separate 
sections, 650 ft. and 1,500 ft. long. It is built of rough stone blocks, 
but small vessels can unload on to the structure. Work on a new 
breakwater, which it was proposed to construct east from Kefalo- 
mdndoukon, has not yet been started. Alongside the quay forming 
the water-front north-west of the town, there are depths of from 
9 to 10 ft. Two jetties project northwards from it for 250 ft. and 
can be used by small craft. 

Port Facilities 

Lifting appliances include a crane of 4 tons capacity on the 
customs house quay and two smaller cranes of 2 tons capacity. 
Normally there are numerous small tugs and lighters in the harbour 
and two io-ton tank boats for supplying water. Small repairs to 
vessels can be carried out. 

History 

Kirkira stands on the promontory to the south of the harbour. 
The smaller promontory to the east, terminating in Cape Sidhero, 
is occupied by the ancient Venetian citadel, now a barracks and 
military hospital. The town is separated from the citadel by a wide 
esplanade, while to the south it extends along the shore of Garitsa 
Bay to form the suburb of Garitsa (otherwise Kastrddhes). The 
rocky peninsula of Palaiopolis was the site of the original town of 
Corcyra (or Cercyra), the ‘ tail ’, founded by Corinth in the eighth 
century B.c. as a stepping-stone to Sicily and, in particular, Syracuse. 
The colony developed its trade and wealth rapidly, and broke with 
its mother-city; the help given by Athens to Corcyra against 
Corinth was an immediate cause of the Peloponnesian War in 431 b.c. 
The town ultimately passed into Roman and Byzantine hands and 
became involved in the complicated politics of the medieval Greek 
world. Kerkira (or, in the Middle Ages and later, Corfu, the 
‘ crests from the twin peaks of the citadel) was controlled by 
Angevins, Venetians, French, Turks, Russians, and, from 1815 to 
1864 (when the Ionian islands were relinquished to the Greek 
Kingdom), by the British. In the war of 1914-18 the Serb army, 
assailed from the north, retreated across Albania, and in 1916 
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occupied Kerkira, which became the seat of the Serb government 
until the end of the war. 

The fifty years of British occupation left good roads—though 
those of the town itself are narrow but well paved—buildings such 
as the Royal Palace, formerly the Governor’s Residence, numerous 
statues and monuments, and the game of cricket. Until the end of 
the eighteenth century the ruling class of Kerkira was strongly 
Italian by descent, and bilingual in speech ; and even to-day Italian 
is still widely understood and there is a considerable Roman Catholic 
minority. In the Greek Church, Kerkira is venerated as the resting- 
place of the bones of the fourth century Cypriot St Spiridhon, 
brought thither in 1489, and carried solemnly through the town four 
times a year. There is a small Jewish colony in the town. 

There are many churches, of which the tallest is that of Ayios 
Spiridhon ; the cathedral is dedicated to Panayia Spilidtissa, ‘ Our 
Lady of the Cave ’. Other buildings include those formerly 
associated with the .Ionian University, now disestablished. There 
is a large public hospital, a prison, and a thermic bathing-establish¬ 
ment. Classical remains are scanty and only a few of the old 
Venetian houses survive in this attractive town. 

Kdrkira is the seat of an eparchy, nom^rchy and demarchy, of an 
archbishop and of a Roman Catholic bishop. It maintains Courts 
of Appeal and of the First Instance : it has the direction of gendar¬ 
merie, and had the first Astinomia in Greece, trained in a Police 
College under British direction. The Library of the former Ionian 
University is preserved, and there is a small museum in the Palace. 
Kdrkira is also the seat of a School of Agriculture. 

Trade and Industries 

The trade of Kerkira is very similar to that of the other ports of 
Greece, the bulk of the imports coming from Greece itself. The 
exports are almost entirely made up of agricultural products, the 
chief of which are olives and olive oil. 

The disproportion between exports and imports, which is the 
characteristic feature of the commerce of Greece, is well marked in 
the case of Kerkira, and the port derives its importance not so much 
from the bulk of its trade as from its commanding position at the 
entrance to the Adriatic. A large number of Italian vessels trading 
between Italy and the Near East call at Kerkira. In 1938 the total 
shipping entering and clearing amounted to 1.5 million tons, one- 
quarter of which was of Italian registration. The healthy climate 
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Trade in 1937 (thousands of metric tons) 

IMPORTS EXPORTS 

Foodstuffs and agricultural Olives and olive oil 0-7 

products 39 6 Fruit and vegetables 0 3 

Sugar, etc. o-8 Timber and wood products o-i 

Timber and wood products 14 Miscellaneous 0*3 


Minerals 1 • o 

Chemicals o- 3 

Paper and printed matter o*6 
Textiles 2*6 

Miscellaneous o* 6 

Total 46* 9 Total 1*4 

Source : Bulletin mensuel du commerce special de la Grece avec les pays 
etrangers , Dicembre 1937 (Athenes ) 1938) 

and beautiful scenery of the island result in a considerable tourist 
industry—one of its principal sources of income—and large numbers 
of foreign travellers regularly visit the island. In 1938 the passenger 
traffic was 28,000 persons in both directions, only one-half of whom 
had come from, or were proceeding to, Greece itself. The only 
industries of note are the large numbers of small plants existing for 
the extraction of olive oil and the manufacture of soap. 

Communications 

The town has regular services to other parts of Greece and the 
Adriatic ports by Greek and Italian shipping lines. There is a 
cable service to the mainland and other Ionian islands. 


Population and Settlement 

In 1928 K^rkira had a population of 101,375, giving an average 
density therefore of 445 persons per sq. mile. It is thus the most 
densely populated of the Ionian Islands, and also one of the areas 
with the highest density in Greece. The distribution of population, 
however, varies considerably from district to district within the 
island, apart from the fact that the town of K^rkira and its immediate 
neighbourhood accounts for over one-third of the total (Fig. 64)'. 
Four main areas may be distinguished. 

The north-eastern area 

The higher surface of the limestone massif is waterless, and serves 
mainly for rough grazing, although there is scattered cultivation 
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on the patches of heavier soil. On the more broken slopes to the 
north-west there are a few small villages amid barren surroundings. 



Fig. 64. Settlements and communications of Kirkira, Paxoi and Andfpaxoi 

Based on the x : 100,000 Epitelikos Khdrtis tis Elladhos , Sheets Z2 (1936) and 
Ha (1940). 

The dots show settlements but do not necessarily indicate individual houses. 

In the clay valleys of the east, springs are more numerous, and 
there are notable concentrations of population, e.g., at Siniais 
(2,237),* high up beneath Pandokr&tor. Farther to the west, near 

* The figures in brackets after the names of towns and villages give the population 
according to the census of 1928. 
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the junction of the limestone and the more impermeable rocks, 
water is also plentiful, and there are several villages on valley slopes. 
The average density of population for this area is 228 per sq. mile. 

The north-western area 

In contrast to the north-east, the Pliocene formations are generally 
more retentive of water, and have heavier and more fertile soils, 
while there are also stretches of plains at lower levels. The area is 
therefore productive, and some districts are closely settled. In 
the south, there is a string of villages below the central ridge on the 
valley slopes or on the intervening ridges. It is noticeable that 
there are but few settlements on the alluvial river plains of the 
north. Villages’ like Karousadhes (1,364), Magouladhes (1,117) 
and Avli6tes (1,018) stand on higher ground. The average density 
of population here is 337 per sq. mile. 

The central area 

This extends from the southern scarp of the northern limestone 
to the northern slopes of the Ayioi Dheka range, and descends 
eastwards from the western coastal ridge. Here, the distribution 
of settlements, particularly in the northern portion, is largely around 
the margin of the lower land. In the north, settlements of any size 
are confined to the flanks of the higher northern and western borders. 
A group of large villages on the western slopes, well above the lower 
land (e.g., Liapddhes (1,065) an d Yiannadhes (1,212), share in the 
cultivation of the drained Ropa valley. Farther south, soils are 
better and villages are more numerous on the ridges of the central 
hilly land, and on the ravii\ed slopes of the Ayioi Dheka, so that this 
is the most densely populated portion of the island. Excluding the 
town of Kerkira, the average density for the whole region is 350 per 
sq. mile. 

The southern area 

South of the Ayioi Dheka, conditions at first resemble those to 
the north, but they gradually become harsher and less prosperous. 
This district has suffered from plague in the past, and the lowlands 
are unhealthy. Settlements are therefore largely confined to the 
highest elevations. In the north, they lie on the inner slopes of the 
coastal limestone ridges, with the Mesongi valley largely devoid of 
settlement except near Ayion Matthaios (1,768). To the south, 
settlement is confined first to the spring line along the_ western 
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slopes of the eastern hills, and then practically to a string of villages 
on the ridges overlooking the low plain of the south-east (e.g., around 
Levkimmi (1,344). There is but little settlement on the western 
coastal plain. The average density is about 290 per sq. mile. 

Agriculture 

General Features 

The cultivated land of K^rkira covers about one-quarter of the 
total area of the island, but the productive area is greater because 
this figure does not include olive groves and fruit orchards. On 
the high limestone tableland of the north-east, the soils are generally 
poor, and water is scarce. Consequently this is largely an un¬ 
inhabited area of scanty scrub vegetation, sufficient perhaps to 
maintain flocks of sheep and goats. Patches of better and moister 
soils, carrying grain crops, occur sporadically in small basins, while 
the vine is cultivated on the more favourably placed slopes. Else¬ 
where in the island, the lower hills, especially where they face 
southward, are clothed with vineyards and with the ubiquitous 
olive ; almonds and figs are also found. Finally, the lowlands 
carry crops such as maize, wheat, barley, pulses and a little cotton, 
as well as sub-tropical fruits such as oranges, lemons and mandarins ; 
here, too, the vine is found. The general position is that the 
islanders concentrate upon the production of wine and olive oil, 
and to some extent oranges, for export, and rely upon imports to 
supplement their grain supply and to provide sugar and other 
commodities. 

Main Crops * 

Of the cultivated area, one-third is in vineyards, slightly less 
than one-third is in grain, and the remainder is accounted for by 
vegetables (one-fifth) and fodder crops (one-sixth). 

Vine. In 1938, the vineyards yielded more than one-half the 
total value of the agricultural produce of the island. The grapes 
are almost entirely used for wine ; a small quantity is grown for 
the table, but none is dried. The grapes grown on the hill slopes 
are better than those of the lowlands ; the red wine has a reputation, 
and there is a considerable export to the mainland. 

Grain. Of the grain crops, maize is the most important, account¬ 
ing for nearly two-thirds of the total; it is grown largely on the 
central lowlands, and is a staple of the islanders’ diet. Wheat 
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accounts for about one-fifth of the area under cereals, and in addition 
there are oats, barley, a little rye and meslin. The average produc¬ 
tion of maize and wheat is only about one-tenth of the island’s 
requirements ; the balance comes from the mainland and abroad. 

Vegetables play an important part in the local diet, and include 
potatoes, beans and peas. Lastly come the fodder crops (hay and 
clover) together with small quantities of miscellaneous crops like, 
cotton, 

Olive . In addition to these products of the cultivated area, there 
is the olive which is far and away the mainstay of the farmers of 
the island. Its predominance is a legacy from Venetian times, and 
conditions are very favourable to its growth. It is found throughout 
the island, wherever the slopes are not too steep or the soil is not 
too damp, particularly in the hilly centre and in the mountains up 
to about 1,500 ft. It has been estimated that there are some 
3! million olive trees in the island. They grow in groves, and, 
unlike the practice elsewhere, are not pruned, so that they develop 
height and spreading branches. They receive little attention beyond 
the piling up of earth around the roots to preserve the moisture. 
The trees yield every other year, and there is usually a good harvest 
every 8 to 10 years. The fruit begins to ripen in November, and 
is collected as it falls to the ground, for the high branches are beyond 
reach. It has been said that, with more rational treatment, the 
area occupied by olives could be reduced by at least a half without 
affecting the total yield. During recent years the yield has varied 
greatly from year to year ; between 1935-8 it averaged about 8% 
of the total Greek production. The olives are crushed mainly in 
primitive presses, though there are also a number of power-driven 
presses on the island. The oil is of good quality ; much is consumed 
locally, and the rest exported mainly to other parts of Greece. A 
small quantity of table olives is also produced. 

Fruits . Besides the olive, other fruit which can stand the long 
dry summer do well. The chief of these are oranges, lemons and 
mandarins. They are grown mostly on the lower land near the 
coast, and the oranges, particularly those grown around Benitses, 
are well flavoured. Other fruits include figs, grown on the drier 
stony slopes, and almonds. 

Livestock 

The livestock of the island include cattle, producing milk and a 
certain amount of soft cheese. Cows and oxen are also used as 
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working animals more extensively than horses, though there are also 
-horses, asses and some mules for transport purposes. In the supply 
of milk and cheese, sheep and goats, grazed on the uplands, play an 
important part. There is also a small number of pigs on the 
island. 

Adjacent Islands 

Paxoi 

To the south of Kerkira, at a distance of about 8 miles, lies the 
island of Paxoi (Figs. 62, 64). It is a limestone mass about 6£ miles 
long by 2 miles wide, and rises to about 750 ft. above sea level. 
Its coasts are bold, particularly on the western side which rises in 
white cliffs. Adjoining the southern end, and separated by narrow 
channels, are the off-lying Mongonisi and Kalkionisi. Paxoi itself 
is well covered by olive groves among which small settlements are 
scattered. The total population of the island in 1928 was about 
3,000, and the largest settlement was the little port of G&ios (with 
530 inhabitants) on the eastern coast. The harbour has a wharf 
with a depth of 10 ft. alongside, and the approach to it is sheltered 
by the two small islets of Ayios Ioannis and Panayia. Farther 
north along the east coast are the tiny ports of Longds and Ldkka. 
Despite a great shortage of water, the island is moderately fertile, 
and produces some of the best olives in Greece, as well as almonds 
and vines ; the few springs are near the shore so that the inhabitants 
have to rely on rainwater cisterns. 

Andipaxoi 

About a mile to the south-east of Paxoi is the small island of 
Andipaxoi. It is fairly level, but rises near its northern end to 
about 350 ft. There are cliffs along the west and south coasts, but 
on the east coast there is a little bay near the only village, and here 
small vessels with local knowledge can anchor. There are a few 
rocks lying close offshore, and about half a mile to the south are the 
Dhaskdlia rocks. 

Samothrdkiy Othonoi and Eriko&sa 

These three islands, together with several small islets and rocks, 
lie on a bank extending about 15 miles off the north-western end of 
Kerkira (Fig. 60); all are inhabited. Samothrdki rises to 500 ft. 
and is surrounded by rocks. Othonoi (Fan6s) island, the largest, 
rises to 1,289 ft. and is covered with pine trees ; its western side is 
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precipitous and it slopes eastward. Erikoiisa (Merldra) rises to 
440 ft. at its northern end ; its northern and western sides are 
cliffed and fringed with rocks, the cliffs of the north coast being 
white ; on the south side is a small sandy bay used by small craft. 

LEVKAS (SANTA MAURA) 

The island of Levkds, sometimes called Santa Maura or Leucadia, 
lies off the coast of Akarnania immediately south of the Gulf of 
Amvrakfa. It measures some 20 miles from north to south, and is 
about 5 to 8 miles broad. Its area is about 113 sq. miles. It is 
separated from the mainland by mud banks forming a kind of sub¬ 
merged isthmus ; a canal was cut through these in the seventh 
century b.c. by the Corinthians, and was again, after a long period 
of disuse, opened by the Romans. During the British occupation, 
a new 16 ft. deep ship canal was proposed (1844) but was only 
partially excavated. In 1903, however, an improved canal was 
completed, thus rendering navigable the channel between the island 
and the mainland. 


Geology and Relief 

The main feature of the relief is a lofty limestone upland extending 
the whole length of the island in the west (Fig. 65). It rises to 
heights of 2,000 and 3,000 ft. and culminates in Mount Stavrotos, 
3,744 ft. For about 3 or 4 miles to the north of Stavrotds is the 
highest and widest part of the upland with an average elevation of 
about 2,800 ft. ; the general character of this massif resembles that 
of the Pandokrdtor area in Kerkira ; its undulating surface is 
marked by many basin-shaped depressions with good soil. 

From this main upland in the west, several spurs and foothills 
run eastward, separating a number of fertile plains. The largest 
plain is that to the south-west of the town of Levkds, at the north¬ 
eastern end of the island. It is largely a product of winter streams, 
and its regular water-supply comes from strong springs which flow in 
several places at the foot of the hills ; there are also wells here and 
there on the plain. This adequate water supply is an important 
factor in the fertility of the plain.’ To the south is the upland basin 
of Livddhi, about 1,000 ft. high. The basin measures some i\ by 
1 mile, and has fertile red soil. It has no surface drainage outwards 
through its steep rocky borders, but only some katavothra y and much 
of it is flooded in winter. In summer it can be tilled. Farther 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) zz 




Fig. 65. Relief and drainage of Levkds (Santa Maura) 


Based on the z : 100,000 Epitelikos Khartis tis Ellddho$> Sheets 0 3 (1910) and 
0 4 (193^) and British Admiralty Chart 1867 (’1938). 

The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 
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south, is the fertile plain of the lower Aspropotamos, and this 
extends southwards along the northern coast of Vlikho Bay. Finally, 
in the extreme south, is, the plain of Vasiliki, through which the 
Khimaros and its tributary the Karoukhds flow. There are springs 
here and a good water supply. 

The intervening spurs and foothills are a good deal lower than the 
western upland ; they rise to about 2,600 ft. in the Lainaki hills of 
the south, and to 2,000 ft. in the Skaros ridge which reaches the 
coast opposite the island of Sparti. The western part of the Skdros 
ridge flattens out into an undulating surface cut by deep water-holes 
and fissures ; this plateau surface, which stands at about 1,500 ft., 
drops steeply to the Livddhi basin on the east. These two ridges, 
like the smaller subsidiary ones, include a number of little basins 
with good soil; the marls and sandstones that outcrop beneath the 
limestone give rise to many springs. 

Coasts and Ports 

The lofty limestone ranges of Levkds give the coast its characteristic 
features of cliffed promontories and deep inlets. In the north-east, 
the island is separated from the mainland only by mud-banks, 
crossed by the Levkds canal. Towards the west, for i£ miles to 
Cape Yerdpetra, the most northerly point of the island, the coast is a 
shingle beach which in most parts has become as compact and solid 
as rock, and which encloses a large lagoon with a depth of about 
one foot. 

The west coast of the island runs south-south-west for 22 miles 
in an almost unbroken line of cliffs, eventually terminating in the 
bold promontory of Cape Doukdton ; some 1 1 miles off this coast 
lies Sesoula rock, 114 ft. high. Along the whole of this coast, the 
limestone ridges have been sharply faulted and subjected to powerful 
erosion from the. Ionian-Sea. On the south coast , numerous bays 
lie in the shelter of long, bare promontories ; the largest, Vasiliki 
Bay, provides shelter and good anchorage, while to the east are the 
deep but less important bays of Afteli, Sivota and Roudha. Along 
the east coasts occasional fertile plains break the line of bold, coastal 
mountains ; near one of these flat stretches, Vlikho Bay forms 
a narrow indentation (Plate 117). Off this eastern side lies Meganisi, 
and north of it lie the islet of Skorpids (186 ft.), Skorpidhi, and 
Spdrti (no ft.) together with small islets and rocks. In the north, 
the long inlet of Dhrepanon Bay separates the island of Levkds 
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from the mainland. From this bay, the Levk&s canal leads north¬ 
wards for almost 4 miles to Dhermatd Bay, and is navigable for 
vessels drawing 14 ft. 

The Levkds canal is dredged to 15 ft. over a bottom width of 
48 ft. and a surface width of 96 ft. Depths decrease with northerly 
winds and increase with southerly winds, but the variation is not 
more than 1 ft. Currents vary with the prevailing winds and are 
from £ to i| knots. The channel is marked by buoys, but its 
deeper parts are more clearly defined by the light yellow colour of 
the water. The nature of the shores on either side of the canal are 
shown oil Fig. 66. The northern entrance lies between a breakwater- 
mole and a citadel (Plate 111). The southern entrance lies betweeii 
two ruined moles covered by from 4 to 10 ft. of water ;' between these 
moles is a width of 165 ft. and a depth of 23 ft. 

The town of Levkds, sometimes called Amaxiki, had a population 
of 5,083 in 1928 and is situated on the west side of the canal three- 
quarters of a mile within the northern entrance ; the harbour at the 
town is a triangular enlargement of an angle in the canal and covers 
an area of some 15 acres. Vessels drawing 13 ft. or less can anchor 
at the town quay which is about 500 ft. long and is equipped with 
bollards and a crane. Tw <5 other quays are situated at the northern 
entrance of the canal. One is along the inner side of the breakwater 
and is about 12,000 ft. long with depths of up to 15 ft. alongside ; 
the other, with similar depths, but only about 200 ft. long, is at the 
ruined fortress or ‘ citadel ’ on the east side of the entrance. Larger 
vessels lie in the Levkds Road in the south of Dhermatd Bay, and 
discharge into lighters. The port exports grapes, wine, currants, 
olive oil, valona and wool. 

A good road leads southwards from the town along the eastern 
side of the island and another runs south-south-west to Lazardta 
and so south to Vasiliki Bay. The embankment along the west 
side of the canal cafries the only road to the mainland, via the ferry 
or floating bridge opposite the citadel. On the mainland, the 
causeway continues north-eastward to the roads that lead to V6nitza, 
Prdveza and beyond. 

Population and Settlement 

The population of the eparchy of Levkds (in the nomos of Prdveza) 
was 28,331 in 1928. The eparchy includes Meganisi and some 
adjacent islets, and the population of the island of Levkds itself 



Fig. 66. The Levkas canal 
Based on British Admiralty Chart 1609 (1938). 
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Plate hi . The northern entrance to the Levkas canal 
In the right foreground is the breakwater-mole connected to the town by a 
causeway ; to the left of the entrance is the citadel ( cf . Fig. 66). Behind the town 
the slopes rise to the main mountain mass of the north of the island. 
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Plate 11 z . The town of Levkas (Amaxiki) 

The view shows the town quay, with the root of the causeway on the extreme right. 
Note the salt-pans to the left of the town. 
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Fig. 67. Settlements and communications of Levkds (Santa Maura) 

Based on the 1 : 100,000 Epitelikds Khartis tis Ellddhos , Sheets 0 3 (1910) and 
Q 4 (1932). 

The dots show settlements but do not necessarily indicate individual houses. For 
key to roads, see Fig. 64. 
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was 26,691. The inhabitants of the town of Levkds (Amaxiki) 
numbered 5,083 (Plate 112). The villages around the town are 
situated not on the plain itself but on the olive-clad heights behind— 
a relic of the days of piracy. The next largest settlement after 
Amaxiki, was that of Karid (2,058) situated not in the plain of 
Livddhi, which its villagers cultivate, but high on the eastern side, 
some 500 ft. above. In the south, the third largest settlement, 
Ayios Petros (1,192), stands likewise not on the plain of Vasiliki 
but higher-up, some distance to the north-west. Vasiliki itself, 
however, with 508 inhabitants is a coastal settlement on the bay of 
that name. 

What is true of these three largest settlements is, generally 
speaking, true of the island as a whole. The villages are set not on 
the plains, but amid the hills. It is difficult to generalize, but the 
average village includes about 500 to 600 people. A few villages, 
like Englouvi (915) and Exdnthia (1,226) are larger, while there are 
some smaller settlements that do not each 100. Fig. 67 indicates 
the general dispersion of settlements in the island. 

Agriculture 

The chief agricultural areas of the island are the lowlands ; but the 
upland basins also have moderately fertile, well-watered soils and 
for this reason cultivation carried on at high altitudes is a feature of 
Levkas. Here and there along the seaward slopes of the western 
highland are areas of Tertiary marls and clays which are also ex¬ 
ploited by neighbouring villages. The agriculture of the lowlands 
and the lower slopes of the eastern hill-country is concerned primarily 
with the growing of vines, olives and citrus fruits, but at the higher 
elevations the olive does not flourish, and grain and legumes assume 
greater importance. Vineyards, however, reach considerable 
altitudes, and, for example, around the village of Kalamitsi on the 
western side of the island, the slopes have been terraces for vines to 
heights of 3,000 ft., and the soil is often laboriously carried to the 
ledges by the villagers. Similarly, the Livddhi basin produces 
good crops of currants along its margins ; when the bottom lands 
of the basin have dried after the winter floods, the inhabitants of the 
village of Karid descend to till the newly-dry, fertile stretches for 
grain and vegetables. The tableland north of Mount Stravrotds 
also has some viticulture, but it is not prosperous, and cultivation 
here is concerned mainly with cereals and legumes, especially lentils. 






Plate 114. The villages of Marandokhori and Evviros in southern Levkas 
The view is southward towards Afteli Bay. Marandokhori (B) is on the edge of the plain, while Evviros (C) is high on the 
western slopes of the peninsula which forms the eastern side of Afteli Bay. In the foreground the women are washing clothes 
at the village spring (A). 
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The main products of the island are the olive and the vine, together 
with grain crops, and a variety of miscellaneous crops. The chief 
areas for the cultivation of olives are the plains and foothills of the 
north-east and south-east of the island ; the groves here extend up 
to heights of 1,500 ft. The crop is not important on the western 
side of the island. The pivot of the island’s economy however is 
the growing of vines , both for wine and currants. The island pro¬ 
duces a dark red wine which is not so fiery as that of Kefallinia. 
The currant, introduced about i860, has become an important source 
of wealth. The chief grain crops are wheat and barley, but some 
oats and maize are also grown. These crops are fairly widely 
distributed, but, even so, the island does not produce enough grain 
for its own consumption, and a good deal has to be imported. At the 
lower elevations cattle are pastured amid the olive groves and on the 
fallow lands. The chief animals, however, are sheep and goats 
which graze those slopes that are too steep or too poor for tillage. 

Adjacent Islands 

Meganisi 

Meganlsi is irregular in form ; at its south-western end a long 
narrow strip of land, projecting nearly 4 miles south-eastwards, 
terminates in Cape Kefdli and forms a deep bight with the main 
portion of the island ; the shores of this bight are everywhere bold 
and the water is deep. The island is hilly, rising to 988 ft., and 
the valleys are cultivated. Water is scarce. On the northern and 
north-eastern sides of the island are several deep islets with accommo¬ 
dation for coastal vessels. The two chief anchorages are the bays of 
Spilid and Vathi, with the villages of Spartokhdri and Vathi at their 
heads ; their populations in 1928 were 749 and 891 respectively. 
The middle stretch of the eastern coast is cliffed. Off the low-lying 
northern stretch is the islet of Thilia (30 ft. high). Off the southern 
extremity of Meganisi is the islet of Kithros ; it rises to 186 ft. 
and has a steep coast. Three-quarters of a mile west-north-west 
lies the barren rock of Petaids (Plates 115 and 117). 

Kaldmos 

The island is about 7 miles long ; a limestone ridge extends the 
whole length, rising to about 2,460 ft., and decreasing in height 
towards the south. The coast is bold and generally steep-to. The 
village of K Alamos, situated on the eastern side of the island, had a 
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population of 965 in 1928 ; a rudely constructed mole forms a small 



Fig. 68. Islands east of Levkds (Santa Maura) and Ithdki (Ithaca) 
Based on the x : 100,000 Epitelik 6 s Khartis tis Ellddhos, Sheets 0 4 and I 4. 
The contours are at intervals of aoo metres (656 ft.). 


j Kastos 

This island consists of a narrow limestone ridge about 5>miles long, 
rising to about 430 ft. Sarakiniko Bay on the west coast, and Kastds 
harbour on the east, are the indentations principally used. The 
village of Kastds had a population of 301 in 1928. Parts of the 
island are cultivated and the whole is studded with Valona oaks. 




Plate 116. The island of Kalamos 

The view is from the south-west and shows almost the whole of the island ; the 
village of Kalamos is along the point seen in the right centre of the photograph. 
VoOrkos Bay lies between the island and the mainland which rises to the uplands 
of Arkanam'a (see pp. 36-40). Part of the village of Mitikas appears on the coast 
at the extreme left of the view. 
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Offlying islets include PrAso on the east, 26 ft. high and covered 
with low scrub, and ProvAti, 140 ft. high, on the north. Two miles 
to the west is the islet of Formikoula, 45 ft. high, flat-topped and 
surrounded, by reefs. 

Atokos 

Atokos rises to about 1,095 and is steep-to all round. Its 
three peaks, nearly all the same height, are conspicuous and form 
excellent landmarks. The island is mostly covered with brush¬ 
wood, but a portion is cultivated, and a few sheep and goats find 
pasturage. 

Arkoiidhi 

Arkoudhi rises to about 440 ft., and is rocky and generally steep-to, 
with cliffs on the western side. There are few settlements and it 
affords pasturage for a few sheep and goats. 

The Ekhinadhes Islands 

These limestone islands lie off the coast in the north-western 
approach to thef Gulf of PAtrai. They consist of three groups, and 
range in size from islets capable of supporting settlements to rocks 
which are barely awash (Fig. 68). 

The Northern Group (Dhragonera Islands). This group consists of 
Dhragonera itself, together with about a dozen other islets and 
several above-water rocks. They are generally steep-to with 
navigable channels between them. They are covered with large 
stones and scrub and with a few wild olive trees ; some patches are 
cultivated during portions of the year on all but the smallest islands. 
Dhragonera itself rises to 413 ft. The other main islands are 
Pondiko (223 ft.), ProvAti (226 ft.), TsAkalo (49 ft.), KArlo (259 ft.), 
Kaloyiros (128 ft.), Sofia (147 ft.), Lambrinos (203 ft.), Filippos 
(93 ft.), Pistrds (144 ft.), and PrAso (42 ft.). 

The Middle Group. The main island in this group is Petal As. 
It is hilly, rocky, and reaches a height of 832 ft.; there are a few small 
patches of cultivated ground. Its western coast is steep and rocky, 
with considerable depths close offshore. The eastern side is also 
steep and, about the centre, precipitous ; here the cliffs are about 
60 ft. high and there are several caves. The island is separated from 
the mainland by shallow sandy flats covered by dark weeds. To the 
west of Petal As lies a group of four islets, the largest of which is 
M6dhi (Stamothi) which rises to about 230 ft. 
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The Southern Group (Kourzolarie Islands ). This group consists 
of four islands: Oxia, Koun&i, Mdkri and Prdmonas. The 
largest island is Oxia which is rugged, precipitous and steep-to on 
all sides ; it rjses to 1,380 ft. Kouneli is also steep and rocky, but 
it rises to only about 80 ft. Mdkri and Prdmonos, on the other 
hand, are higher and reach 417 and 472 ft. respectively. 

KEFALLINfA (CEPHALONIA) 

Kefallinia, with an area of 277 sq. miles, is the largest of the Ionian 
Islands. The island is roughly quadrilateral, with a long peninsula 
projecting to the north, and another in the west connected to the 
main portion by a narrow isthmus. From its northern point to the 
south-east the island measures approximately 31 miles. Its greatest 
width is about 22 miles. 

Geology and Relief 

Structurally Kefallinia and Ithdki are formed of limestone which 
has been folded into three parallel ranges trending approximately 
from north-west to south-east. The crest of the outer fold, which 
falls steeply to the west, is represented by the western peninsula : 
the middle fold, a broad and fractured anticline, forms the central 
mountain range of Kefallinia : the easterly fold appears in Ithdki 
and south-east Kefallinia (Fig. 70). 

Since Tertiary times, these formations have undergone much 
faulting and elevation, which has given to the coasts their charac¬ 
teristic rectilinear outline. The continued occurrence of earth 
tremors is evidence that stability has not yet been reached. These 
limestones, of Cretaceous-Eocene age, are porous and resistant to 
erosion and give to the islands their generally rocky and sterile 
character. Their relief consists of smooth rounded summits, steep 
slopes cut by ravines, and karst-like solution basins frequently 
filled in part by stiff red clays, the product of weathering. In the 
intervening troughs and on the flanks of the folds, younger formations 
have been deposited. These consist of marls and clays which, being 
less permeable, have undergone greater erosion, and form the lower 
hills and plains. These areas, owing to the presence of better 
supplies of water and more fertile soils, are, together with the 
alluvium of the valleys and coasts, the most intensively cultivated 
parts of the island. 

The island can be subdivided into three main areas which form 




tig. 69. Relief diagram of Kefallima (Cephalonia) and Ithaki (Ithaca) 

Based on a map by J. Partsch in Petermanns Mntahwgen, Kryanzunyheft 98 (Gotha, 1890) and British Admiralty Chart 203 (1938). 
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Plate 119. 


The peninsula and village of Assos and the Venetian castle on the 
west coast of Kefallinla (Cephalonia) 
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convenient units for description : (i) the northern peninsula, (2) the 
central mountains and plains, (3) the western peninsula. 



Fig. 70. Relief and drainage of Kefallinia (Cephalonia) and Ithdki (Ithaca) 
Based on the 1 : 100,000 Greece, Sheet I 3 (1943) by 524 Pal. Fd. Survey Coy, R.E. 
The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 


The Northern Peninsula 

The northern peninsula is about 9 miles long, and nowhere more 
than 4 miles wide. It is a continuation of the central range and, 
like it, falls steeply to the west and less abruptly to the east. Its 
northern end is a relatively low ridge, but to the south the crest 
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widens-into a series of small tablelands, at progressively higher 
altitudes. It ends in the steep scarp of Kal6n running approximately 
east to west. At the foot of the scarp is the Pilaros valley. ■ Here 
are beds of clays and marls which make tjie valley a comparatively 
well watered and populous district. 

* * 

The Central Mountains and Plains 

The central division of the island consists of two limestone ranges 
separated by a depression filled with younger formation. The main 
range extends from Mirtos Baj in the north-west to Cape Katelids in 
the south-east. To the east a parallel eastern ridge extends from 
Sdmi Bay to the P6ros valley. 

The main range rises south of the Pilaros valley to form a jumbled 
mountainous mass of dry, poor limestone suitable for sheep grazing 
only. It culminates in the conspicuous triple summit of Ayla 
Dhinati (3,714 ft.) which is separated by a high saddle from the 
Merovigli ridge. South of Ayia Dhinati the main range continues 
through Evmorfia (3,392 ft.), Roiidhi (3,750 ft.), to Ainos (5,315 ft.) 
the highest point in the island. On the other hand, the upland 
is broken in places by depressions with gentle slopes. The largest 
of these, the high plain of Omald, lying to the west of the main crest, 
is probable a solution basin in the limestone ; this plain descends 
along comparatively gentle slopes to hills and plains, rarely exceeding 
500 ft., lying between Argostdlion Bay and Lourdha Bay. This 
well watered tract is one of the most fertile and populous parts of 
the island. Elsewhere the western slopes of the range descend 
sharply and are broken by only valleys and ravines. 

The eastern ridge is about 10 miles long. It reaches a height of 
3,610 ft. in Mount K6kkini Rdkhi and then descends along a jagged 
crest to Mount Atros (2,903 ft.). Farther south it is broken by a 
gorge, 300-400 ft. deep, which is the outlet for the winter torrents. 
Beyond the gorge the limestone crest sinks below the Tertiary 
deposits which give rise to gentle hill country behind Cape Mounda. 
On the east the ridge descends steeply to an almost harbourless 
coast but on the west the descent to the depression between it and 
the main range is lessf|pup. 

The depression between the central range and the eastern ridge 
is drained in opposite directions by two rivers. The watershed 
betweent these two valleys is formed by the tableland of Piryl. 
The northern valley opens into the plain of S&mi. The southern 
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valley is an enclosed basin of Tertiary marls and clays which, 
although well watered, is unhealthy and oppressive. 

The Western Peninsula 

The western peninsula of P&li was probably isolated by- the 
foundering of Livddhi Bay and the erosion of the Tertiary form¬ 
ations. The core is a low limestone anticline, trending almost 
north to south and scarcely rising above 1,600 ft. (Atheras in the 
north, 1,690 ft.). The western, seaward edge is steep, running 
down direct to the precipitous coast. The gentler eastern slope is 
dissected into rounded summits, small plateaux or broad-topped 
ridges. To the south and south-east this limestone upland gives 
place to the lower and more developed relief of the Miocene sands, 
marls, and clays, fringed by a fertile coastal plain. 

Coasts and Ports 

The East Coast 

Along the east coast of the northern peninsula, drowned valleys 
form small bays and coves which are however used by only local 
craft, except Fiskardho Bay which has a small harbour with depths 
of 3 J-5 fm. and a small quay. About the middle of the coast is the 
large bight in which lie Ayios Evfimia Bay and Sami Bay, each 
forming the estuary of a perennial stream. Ayios Evfimia Bay 
provides anchorage for small vessels in depths of 2-8 fm. but north¬ 
easterly and south-easterly winds cause a heavy swell and for this 
reason the harbour, which has a mole and a quay, is rarely used in 
winter. Sdmi Bay, on the other hand, is sheltered from all but 
northerly winds and gives good anchorage in 12-15 fm. The 
village of Sdmi (604) lies on the south-east side of the bay but its 
small mole is used by small craft only. 

From Cape Dhikdlia to Cape Mounda the coa§t has cliffs or steep 
slopes along most of its length. It offers anchorage only in 
Andisamos Bay (10-12 fm.) because Prdnos Bay shoals to a shingle 
beach and its mole can be used by small vessels only and both bays 
are open to easterly winds which cause heavy seas. 

The South Coast 

The south coast from Cape Mounda to Cape Lidka consists of 
cliffs except that Katelids Bay and Lourdha Bay have sandy shores, 
but both bays are fringed with banks and sunken rocks. Between 
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Cape Liika and Cape Ayios Nikolaos the coast is low but it is 
encumbered with sunken rocks. North of Cape Ayios Nikdlaos, 
Argostdlion Bay extends north for about 11 miles and is known as 
Livddhi Bay in its inner part. .On it are the twp chief ports of the 
island, Lixourion and Argost 61 ion. 

The harbour at Ltxoiirion is formed by two moles which enclose a 
rectangular area of about 27 acres with depths of between 6 and 13 ft.; 
the entrance is about 100 yds. wide and 12 ft. deep. The inner sides 
of the moles have quays but these can be used by small craft only ; 
large vessels anchor outside the harbour and discharge into lighters. 
Lixourion shares with Argostdlion the greater part of the trade of 
Kefallinia and exports currants, wine and olive oil; more than half 
the currant crop of the island is sent from this port. A ferry runs to 
Argostdlion and a good road runs around the head of Livadhi Bay 
and links the port with the road system of the main part of the island 

( Fi g- 7 *)- 

Argostolion has a natural harbour. The port lies on the east side 
of a short peninsula which extends northwards to enclose a narrow 
bay which is 1,300 yds. wide at its entrance and narrows southwards. 
Depths in the bay shoal from 13 fm. in its outer part to 7 ft. at its 
north to south and scarcely rising above 1,600 ft. (Athdras, in the 
head where a causeway separates it from Lake Koutav6s (Plates 120 
and 121). The eastern shore is steep-to but the western side is 
bordered by shallow water. The port consists of : 

(а) a pier fronting a wine store | mile north-west of the town. 
This pier is 130 ft. long and has a charted depth of 3 ft. 
at its head. 

(б) a small harbour close north of the town. This harbour is 
enclosed by moles having three limbs, each 200 ft. long. 
The harbour area is about i£ acres and the entrance is 
about 100 ft. wide with charted depths of 10 ft. 

(c) the inner harbour fronting the town, where there are four 
piers and two landing places. Each of the piers is between 
50 and 72 ft. long and has charted depths of about 3 ft. at its 
head ; this is also the charted depth alongside the face of 
the landing places. One of the piers has two £-ton cranes 
but none of the terminals has rail connexion. The port 
has several lighters of 15 to 25 tons. * 

In 1943 the port had a daily steamship service to other Greek 
ports, a ferry to Lixoiirion, and good roads to the village around the 
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Plate 120. The town of Argostdlion in Kefallima (Cephalonia) 

The \ icw is from the western slopes of the central mountains and shows the harbour 
and waterfront. 


Plate 121. The causeway at Argostdlion 

The view is north-eastward over the causeway which separates Argostdlion Bay 
from Lake Koutavds. Beyond, the road which leads across the central range to 
Sami can be seen winding past three ol.d mills ; to the left is the coast road leading 
north. 
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borders of the central mountains. A road leads across the central 
range to Sdmi on the east coast. The town has flour mills and an 
ice plant and it exports currants, wine and olive oil. North of the 
town are the so-called ‘ sea-mills ’ of Argostdlion. Here the sea 
pours into a swallow-hole in the limestone and the flow has been 
harnessed to provide power for two small mills. 

Between Argostolion Bay and Akrotlri the coast is low in its 
eastern half and consists of two bays separated by Cape XI, off which 
lies the island of Vardhidnoi. These bays are bordered by rocks 
and shoals. 

The West Coast 

Almost the whole of the west coast from Akrotlri to Cape Atheras 
consists of bold rock-fringed cliffs with small sandy bays. Atheras 
Bay also has steep rocky sides and is seldom used. The large 
bight named Mlrtos Bay is also steep sided but has stretches of sand 
in places ; it offers no anchorage. On the eastern side of Assos 
peninsula is a small harbour used in summer by local craft (Plate 119). 
From Assos northwards to Cape Vlioti, the coast is largely bordered 
by cliffs, and with the exceptions of two islets and a few sunken 
rocks close inshore, it is steep-to. 

Population and Settlement 

The population of the island of Kefallinla in 1928 numbered 57,578, 
of whom almost exactly one-half lived in the eparchy of Kranafa 
which includes the chief town, Argostolion (8,293), an ^ the closely 
settled hills and plains that lie between Argostolion Bay and Lourdha 
Bay, as well as the high basin of Omald. The hill and plain country 
has some two dozen considerable agricultural villages, such as 
Laklthra (673), Svoron&ta (1,066) and Metax&ta (706), grouped 
closely together on the marls which are well-watered by numerous 
springs (Fig. 71). 

The limestone ridges of the central mountains are without settle¬ 
ments except for the round stone huts which are used occasionally 
by shepherds. Along the western slopes are Tertiary deposits, and 
a line of villages, lying at short intervals, extends from Kardhakita 
in the north, through Dhiliandta and Farakldta, to Vlakhdta and 
Lourddta. Near the middle of this line of villages-is the high basin 
of Omald which has two large villages, Frangdta (657) and Valsamdta 
(1,007) as we H as several smaller centres. 
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The centre and south of the western peninsula is also a well 
settled area of hills ajid broad valleys where clays and marls form 
fertile, well-watered soils, especially on the eastern side. Apart 
from the toym of Lixourion (4,843) there are large villages such as 
Khavdhdta (1,006), Kaminarita (934) and Mantzavinata (758). The 
northern half of the northern peninsula is less closely settled but it 



Fig. 71. Settlements and communications of Kefallinia (Cephalonia) and 
r Ith&ki (Ithaca) 

Based on the 1 : 100,000 Greece, Sheet I 3 (1943) by 524 Pal. Fd. Survey Coy, R.E. 

The dots show settlements but not necessarily individual houses. For key to 
roads, see Fig. 64. 
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has numerous small villages situated usually on hill-tops and ridges 
away from the coast. The southern part of this peninsula is a bare 
limestone upland and settlements are confined to the upper reaches 
of the valleys along its slopes. The Pilaros valley at its southern 
foot has two lines of villages along either flank. Along the northern 
slopes of the valley, clays occur at the foot of the limestone upland, 
but the southern side of the valley is drier. 

The eastern side of the island is much less well populated than 
the western side. Even the central depression has only a relatively 
low density. A girdle of villages, which stand on the openings of 
valleys, lies around the hilly border of the plain of Sami—Vlakhata 
(547), PouMta (551), Khaliotdta (526) and Sdmi (604)—and a line 
of hamlets lies on the Tertiary marls to the east of the river which 
flows north to Sdmi Bay. The southern part of the central depres¬ 
sion also has Tertiary deposits but, although they are well watered 
with good wells and some springs, they are not very fertile, and the 
area is sparsely populated. The tableland of Piryi, on the other 
hand, is much better settled with small villages which have usually 
less than 200 people. 


Agriculture 

General Features 

Kefallinia is much less productive than Kerkira, Levkas, and 
Zakinthos. The mountainous and infertile nature of much of the 
island is reflected in the fact that only about one-sixth of its total 
area is tilled. The limestone ranges are too dry, and the soil, 
even on the slopes, is often too meagre to permit tillage ; over much 
of their surface even the pasture is too scant and coarse to support 
cattle and donkeys, so that sheep and goats are the chief livestock. 
Yet, in many place swhich would be considered too poor for tillage 
in Kerkira, slopes have been terraced and soil collected laboriously 
to support vines, grain and olives. The chief agricultural districts 
are, the area of hill and plain between Argostdlion Bay and Lourdha 
Bay, the southern half of the western peninsula, the Pilaros valley, 
and the northern half of the northern peninsula. 

Main Crops 

Vine . The most important products of the island are wine and 
currants, which together account for about one-half of the total value 
of agricultural products excluding olives. The chief wine-growing 
districts are the hill and plain country of the west apd southern part 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) *3 
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of the western peninsula, which produce a deep red wine. The 
western slopes of the central mountains behind Argostdlion Bay, and 
the high plain of Omald and its lower slopes, produce a rather sharp 
white wine. A sweet muscatel wine is also made, mainly in the 
southern part of the western peninsula. On these western slopes, 
terraced vineyards climb to heights of 2,500 ft. and sometimes even 
higher. 

Grapes grown for drying into currants are also of great importance. 
Those grown in Kefallinfa are smaller and sweeter than the products 
of Corinth and Zakinthos. The greater part of the crop comes from 
the southern part of the' western peninsula where the clays and marls 
provide favourable conditions, especially around Lixourion. Another 
important currant-producing area is the northern half of the northern 
peninsula. Some are also grown in the plain of Sdmi and on the 
adjacent slopes, but on the western slopes of the central mountains 
the crops are generally small. 

Grain . Wheat and barley are grown in the valleys, on the lower 
slopes of the hill country, and where the soil is adequate in the 
upland basins. Some oats are also grown and indicate the hard 
conditions ; the island is too dry for maize to be a significant crop. 
As in the other islands the production of grain is inadequate for the 
needs of the population and much is imported. 

Olive . Olives are much less important than in K^rkira and 
Zdkinthos, but they are widely grown and well tended. They are 
most common in the southern part of the western peninsula and are 
also an important crop in the Pflaros valley and in the hill and plain 
country south of the Gulf of Argostdlion, where the villages are 
surrounded by olive groves. Along the western slopes of the central 
mountains, olive trees are found up to heights of about 1,500 ft. but 
they rise to 1,600 ft. and more along the inner slopes of the high 
plain of Omala and along the southern slopes of the Pflaros valley. 
On the eastern slopes of the central mountains the upper limit of 
cultivation would seem to be about 500 ft. lower. 

Fruits . The chief fruit tree of Kefallinfa is the fig, which is grown 
in all the hilly regions and sometimes extends to higher elevations 
than the olive. Oranges and lemons are grown in the gardens of the 
coastal districts, especially in the south-east where there is a good 
supply of spring water. The land is mostly too dry for temperate 
fruits. Apples are rarely grown and crops of cherries, plums and 
pears are small v 




Plate 123. The island of Ithaki (Ithaca) from the north 
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Plate 124. The Aetos ridge and the Neritos highland, Ithaki (Ithaca > 
The view is northward, from the summit of the Aetos ridge. 
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Plate 125. The Neritos highland, Ithaki (Ithaca) 

The Mew is south-eastward from the Exoyi ridge. In the foreground is the ullage 
of Stavros and to the right of it is the cultivated land around Polls Bav. Beyond is 
the main Neritos ridge with the roads to 1 evki and Anovi skirting it. In the distance 
(left) is Skinos Bay and Vathi Bay with the town of Ithaki at its head. The Aetds 
ridge is off the picture to the right (sec Fig. 70 and Plate 122). 
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Livestock 

The numbers of cattle on the island are small. They are mainly 
oxen and cows which are used as draught animals. Large numbers 
of goats are kept on the mountains and a good deal of cheese is made. 


ITHAKI (ITHACA) 

Geology and Relief 

The island of Ithaki is well-known as the legendary home of 
Odysseus. It faces the northern peninsula of Kefallinia across a 
narrow strait and has an area of 40 sq. miles. The island consists 
of a limestone range which reaches a maximum height of 2,650 ft. 
and falls steeply to the west but much more gently to the east. 
The Gulf of M6I0 divides the island into two upland areas which are 
joined by an isthmus about 650 yds. wide and 300 ft. high (Fig. 70). 

The northern upland area consists of the bare highland of Neritos 
which is a poor landscape of limestone rising to 2,650 ft. It falls 
steeply to the west coast but on the east it forms a broad undulating 
tableland in which erosion has produced basins and small troughs 
filled with terra rossa. To the north the upland falls steeply to a 
hilly foreland flanked by the two limestone ridges of Exoyi (1,722 ft.) 
and Ayioi Saranda (1,460 ft.) which form the two northern horns of 
the island. In this northern hill country the limestone is overlain 
by sandstone and clay, and, in contrast with the dry limestone 
ridges which surround it on all sides, has numerous springs. 

To the south the upland descends to hills which occupy most of the 
central isthmus, but at the head of the Gulf of Molo is the steep 
narrow ridge of Aet6s which rises to 1,247 ft. and is joined to*the 
upland of the southern half of the island by a saddle over 
400 ft. high (Plates 122-5.) 

The southern upland is a broad, barren karst area which reaches a 
maximum height of 2,100 ft., and has depressions that are filled with 
lakes in winter. The summits rise only slightly above the general 
level, but southwards the upland drops rather sharply to a lower 
plateau area which has a general elevation of about 900 ft. and 
occupies the extreme south of the island. On the north-east the 
plateau descends along steep slopes to the valley behind the bay on 
which the town of Ithdki stands. This is the only considerable area 
of lowland in the southern part of the island. Between it and the sea 
on the east is a range of low hills. 
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Coasts and Ports 
The west coast of the island is steep-to and is backed by high land. 
The only considerable inlet is P 61 is Bay where the entrance to the 
harbour is about 200 yds. wide ; there is a depth of 17 fm. in the 
middle of the harbour. The two northern horns of the island 
enclose Afdles Bay which has steep cliffs on its eastern side and a 
sandy beach at its head. The east coast is, in contrast to the west 
coast, much indented. From Cape Melissa southwards it is high 
and steep-to as far as Frikes Bay where there is anchorage in depths 
of 2 to 3 fm. Around the margins of the bay are several inlets 
which offer shelter to small craft. South of Frikes Bay is Kioni 
Bay which is deep, but close to the shore the depths decrease to 
between 4 and 2 fm. The Gulf of Molo is the chief feature of the 
east coast, for it contains, in addition to the port of Ithdki, two bays 
which provide anchorages and have accessible' beaches but no port 
facilities. The gulf itself is generally too deep for anchorage, but 
the channel is clear of danger. The harbour of Ithdki is 2,300 yds. 
long and is 250 yds. wide at its entrance but it opens within to a 
maximum breadth of about 900 yds. The entrance is between 21 
and 36 fm. deep, but within, depths decrease to between 6 and 
.19 fm. and fo 1 fm. near the quays which lie at the head of the 
bay where the town of Ithdki lies. Near the middle of the water¬ 
front are a jetty with depths of between 3 and 6 ft. alongside. Ships 
generally discharge into lighters. South of the Gulf of Molo the 
coast, although indented, provides no good anchorage except for 
small vessels. 


Population and Settlement 

The population of the island in 1928 was 7,183, of whom 3,265 
lived in the town of Ithdki. The majority of the remainder live in 
the hill country of the northern part of the island, between the 
Exoyi, Ayioi Sardnda and Neritos ridges (Fig. 71). Here the sand¬ 
stones and clays give fertile, well watered soils and the area has 
several considerable villages such as Stavrds (494) and Exoyi (354) 
and many smaller centres yrhich give it a total population of about 
1,700. The only other significant centres are, Ki6ni (734) on the 
bay of the same name, Anoyl (396) in poor surroundings near the 
centre of the northern upland, and Perakhdrion (805) in the valley 
south of the town of Ithdki. The only village on the steep western 
slopes of the island is Ldvki (247) which stands on an isolated patch 
of Tertiary marl; Ayios Iodnnis (59), farther south, is only a hamlet. 
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Agriculture and Fishing 

The economy of the island is very similar to that of Kefallinia. 
It produces good olives, currants and wine, in addition to small crops 
of the usual grains, fruits and vegetables of the Ionian group. The 
most fertile part is the northern hill country where olives and vines 
do well. The limestone ridges and plateau areas are barren tracts 
with maquis plants such as the strawberry tree, lentisc and tree- 
heath, but where red earths have collected in valleys and depressions 
a little wheat is grown. For the greater part, the uplands offer 
only poor pasture for sheep and goats. The food production is not 
sufficient for the needs of the population. Fishing is an important 
supplement to agriculture and many are also employed in shipping ; 
some emigrate. 

ZAKINTHOS (ZANTE) 

Zdkinthos lies to the south-west of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Pdtrai, its southern part being about 9 miles from the mainland. 
To the north it is separated by a channel of about 8 miles wide from 
the island of Kefallinia. Its extreme length is about miles and 
its greatest width from east to west is about 13^ miles. The southern 
and eastern coasts are considerably indented, so that its area is 
155 sq. miles. 


Geology and Relief 

The island is composed of two limestone ridges trending roughly 
from north-west to south-east, and an intervening depression filled 
with later (Pliocene) formations which in places overlie the slopes 
of the ridges (Fig. 72). 

The Western Range 

The western limestone range is the larger and more elevated, 
covering about half the area of the island. This anticlinal fold falls 
more steeply on the east to the central depression ; the western 
slopes are less abrupt, but they terminate in steep cliffs. In its 
central section the range rises to a general level of about 2,000 ft. 
Above this stand out low summits, culminating in Vrakhidnas 
2,487 ft., the highest point in the island. The principal feature in 
the north is the tableland of Volfmais, lying at about 1,450 ft., 
bordered by low summits, and descending in gentle slopes to the sea 
cliffs. The southern part of the range is dominated by the summit 
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of Meg&lo Voiino (1,980 ft.) which rises steeply from the plain on 
the east, and has deep valleys on the north and south, so that it is the 
most distinctive summit of the range. The southern end of the range 
is marked by particularly high and steep cliffs, sometimes exceeding 
350 ft. Both these sections are cut by deep easterly-trending valleys. 
In contrast, the centre displays features which result more from 
chemical, than from stream, erosion. Thus its surface is a series of 
separate closed basins with undeveloped drainage, and gently rising, 
rather inconspicuous, summits. The whole area is an arid karst-like 
region of greyish limestone, with hollows filled with the products of 
erosion and with terra rossa, in which water tends to collect during 
the rains. 



Fig. 72. Relief and drainage of Zakinthos (Zante) 


Based on the i : 100,000 Ionian Islands, Sheets K 3 and K 4 (1943) by 524 Pal. 
Fd. Survey Coy. R.E., and a map by J. Partsch in Petermanns Mitteilungen , vol. 37 
(Gotha, 1891). 

The shaded area shows very approximately the land above too metres (328 ft.). 
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The Central Plain 

The central belt of the island is a foundered plain filled with later 
deposits. The beds are much disturbed and distorted, and the 
occurrence of earthquake shocks along the margins show that 
equilibrium has not yet been reached. The surface slopes towards 
the south and east, with low hills following approximately the general 
structural trend. The plain is well watered by streams from the 
flanks of the limestone ridges, and much of the lower ground is 
naturally swampy. However, drainage and reclamation have altered 
considerably its original character. The abundance of water and 
the heavier and more fertile soils make intensive cultivation possible, 
and it is here that most of the population lives. 

The Eastern Ridge 

The eastern ridge is lower and less continuous than the central 
range. The ridge has been broken into three sections. The 
northern section, which extends from Alikdn Bay to the Tsilivf 
valley, falls sharply to the plain in the south-west and less abruptly 
to the north-east. Beyond the Tsilivf valley a small tableland rises 
to over 300 ft., falls precipitously to the coast behind the town of 
ZAkinthos, and ends in cliffs at Cape Krioneri. The third portion 
forms the south-eastern peninsula of the island. It is dominated by 
the bold conical summit of Skopos (1,585 ft.) which rises in steep 
terraced slopes directly from the low cliffs south-east of 
ZAkinthos Bay. 

Coasts and Ports 

The coasts of ZAkinthos are, in general, steep and rocky. The south 
coast of the island forms the broad bight of the Gulf of fcerf which 
is flanked by rocky promontories but has a sandy beach and a low- 
lying hinterland at its head. The gulf is rarely used by ships, since 
the holding ground is bad, but Keri Bay, on the western side of the 
gulf, offers anchorage in depths of 7 fm. and the shore is a 
shingle beach. In the gulf are the two islands of Pelouzo and 
Marathdn ; both islands are high. Peloiizo rises to 282 ft. and has 
a monastery; Marathdn is 488 ft. high and is terraced for crops 
and fruit. From Cape MarathiAs to Cape SkinAri, the northernmost 
point of the island, the coast is steep and fringed with cliffs almost 
everywhere. It offers no harbour From Cape SkinAri to Cape 
KatastAri the coast continues rocky and occasionally forms cliffs 
but in the shelter of the latter -cape is a cove where small coasting 
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steamers sometimes anchor. Southwards the coast opens to Alik6n 
Bay which gives access to the -central lowland ; the shore has a 
sandy beach and salt pans. The stretch between Alikon Bay and 
Cape Kriondri is bordered by shoal water and the shore has alter¬ 
nating stretches of low cliffs and beaches. Zdkinthos Bay is backed 
by steep slopes and affords anchorage in 7-10 fm. but is exposed 
to winds from north, through east, to south-east. In the angle of 
the bay is the chief port and town of the island (Plate 126). 

The port of Zdkinthos is protected on the north-east by a mole 
which is 600 yds. long and faced with masonry. About 200 yds. 
from its outer end the mole is enlarged by a quay area about 180 ft. 
long and 100 ft. wide but the whole of the inner side of the mole is 
quayed and has depths of between 11 and 18 ft. along its inner part 
and of 21 to 23 ft. along its outer part. The water fronting the 
town is shallow, or has rocks, except over a distance of 300 yds. 
close south of the foot of the mole, where there are depths of 6-9 ft. ; 
here are two ij-ton cranes for handling general cargo. At the 
southern end of the waterfront is a rock jetty which serves to prevent 
silting of the harbour by the stream which enters the harbour here. 
The port can repair boats, and the town and quays are lighted by 
electricity. The town is the terminal of several cables since it is 
the focus of telegraphic service in this part of the Mediterranean. ' 

South of Zdkinthos Bay the coast is backed by the sharp slopes of 
the eastern ridge and is fringed by sandy beaches with shoal water, 
and occasionally sunken rocks offshore, as far as Cape Yerakas. 

Population and Settlement 

The population of Zdkinthos in 1928 was 40,469 ; the town of 
Zdkinthos accounted for 12,063, or nearly one-third of the total. 
Most of the remaining two-thirds is concentrated on the central 
plain and on the slopes of the bordering highlands, which comprise 
approximately half the area of the island and have 54%, or, if the 
capital is included, 84% of the total population. The western 
limestone range and the south-eastern peninsula are sparsely 
populated and support about 6,500 persons only. 

In the western highland the average density is less then 75 per 
sq. mile. The principal settlements are generally on the western 
slopes (Fig. 73). The most jnarked concentrations are around 
Volimais in the north and at the heads of the valleys which drain 
the south-western slopes, e.g., Ayios Leon (512), Agalds (458) and 
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Keri (518). The basins of. the central section are almost devoid of 
permanent habitations, though there are one or two small villages 
in the west. In the south-eastern peninsula, where the hills are 
lower and the limestones less in evidence, the density is somewhat 
higher. 



Fig. 73. Settlements and communications of Zakinthos (Zante) • 

Based on the 1 : 100,000 Ionian Islands, Sheets K 3 and K 4 (1943) hy 524 Pal. 
Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., and a map by J. Partsch in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
vol. 37 (Gotha, 1891). 

The dots show settlements but not necessarily individual houses. For key to 
roads, see Fig. 64. 

The remainder of the island may be treated as a whole, since the 
other hills of the east are in the same category as the slopes of the 
western highland. The village, lands are varied in character, includ¬ 
ing mountain grazing on the heights, olive groves, orchards, and 
fields on the lower slopes, and vineyards on the plain ; the villages 
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are sited to enable these various areas to'be worked most efficiently, 
A string of villages therefore extends along almost the entire eastern 
slopes of the highland, where springs are numerous and drainage is 
better. Some are among olive groves on the margin of the plain, 
others are scattered over the hillsides, and others lie in the mouths 
of the valleys. The upper limit of settlement is somewhere about 
600 ft. A similar distribution is found on the western and south¬ 
western margin of the eastern hills, with the typical grouping of 
associated villages at ascending heights, e.g., Kato-, Meson-, and 
Ano Yerakdri. Some villages are also sited on the higher ground 
of the plain itself, e.g., on the rise which separates the small northern 
portion from the main central plain. There are also a number of 
scattered dwellings on the plain, generally bordering the roads 
Vriiich traverse it; on the whole, however, the concentration of 
settlement on the higher margins is marked. 

Agriculture 

General Features 

The cultivated land forms approximately one-quarter of the total 
area of the island. This is the highest proportion in all the admin¬ 
istrative divisions of the Ionian Islands and is due to the greater 
expanse of late Tertiary and Pliocene formations in this island. 
The swamps of the central plain have been drained and brought 
under cultivation. The plain is mostly in vineyards which produce 
grapes for drying, but there are also grain fields, and pasture along 
the streams. The margins of the plain and the lower slopes of the 
highlands are given to olive groves ; higher up are arable fields and 
orchards. The greater part of the highlands are suited for grazing 
only; but in the higher valleys and the basins, where weathering has 
produced heavier soils, which retain moisture longer, there is some 
cultivation. 

In comparison with the other Ionian Islands, the proportion of 
the cultivated land under cereals in Zdkinthos is low (21%), but the 
most striking feature is the extent of the vineyards which occupy 
over fialf the cultivated area ; vines grown for currants alone account 
for 37% of the total. 

Chief Craps 

Vine . The characteristic feature-of the agriculture is *the great 
extent of the vineyards. Grapes are grown extensively for wine; 
they occupy one-fifth of the cultivated area, which is approximately 
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equal to the area under cereals. But much more land is given to 
grapes grown for drying into currants (37% of the total cultivated 
area); it is the smaller grapes that are made into currants. They 
are gathered in early August and dried, first in the shade and then 
in the sun ; the value of the harvest depends upon hot clear days 
during this period. Most of these vineyards are on the central 
plain. The output of wine and currants varies greatly from year to 
year. In 1934, a good year, 5,840 tons of wine were produced ; in 
1936 less than a quarter of that quantity was produced. Similarly, 
the 1936 harvest of currants was 8,147 tons, but that 0F1937 was 
4,556 tons only. It is estimated that about four-fifths of this produce 
was exported, most of the currants going to Britain. 

Grain. The principal, almost the sole, grain is wheat, which 
occupies about one-fifth of the cultivated area. In contrast to the 
other islands, hard varieties predominate and the yield is slightly 
higher, but the harvest is not adequate for the needs of the population 
and large quantities of grain have to be imported. Some oats and a 
little maize are also grown. 

Fruits. Olives are another important item in the agriculture of 
Z&kinthos, though not to the same extent as in Kerkira. The olive 
groves are mainly on the borders of the plain and the lower slopes 
of the highlands. As is usual, the harvest varies greatly from year 
to year ; the production of olive oil in 1937 was 6,370 tons, but in 
1938 it was 2,584 tons only. Citrus fruits are also less important 
than in Kerkira but fresh figs and almonds are valuable crops. 

Vegetables. A variety of vegetables is grown : tomatoes and 
potatoes occupy the largest areas, and onions, peas and beans are 
of some importance. Practically no industrial crops, with the 
exception of a little sesame, are cultivated. On the other hand, 
probably owing to the greater extent of heavier and moister soils, 
fodder crops are relatively much more important than in Kefallinla, 
and account for 15.7% of the cultivated area. 

Livestock 

The rearing of livestock is not important. There are 1,310 oxen 
and 754 cows on the island, but most of these are kept for labour. 
Only 88 horses are kept for labour and only 122 cows are kept for. 
milk. Flocks of goats (17,509) and sheep (10,345) are grazed on 
the mountains, and provide milk from which all the cheese is made. 
The consumption of meat is low, even for the Ionian Islands. The 
number of pigs is less than one thousand. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1. The basic works on the Ionian islands are four monographs by J. Partsch ; 
‘ Die Insel Korfu \ Peter mantis Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 88 (Gotha, 1887). 
‘ Die Insel Leukas *, Petermanns Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 95 (Gotha, 1889) . 
‘ Die In^pl Zante *, Petermanns Mitteilungen , vol. 37, pp. 161-74 (Gotha, 1891) ; 
and * Kefallenia und Ithaka \ Petermanns Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 98 (Gotha, 
1890). 

2. A more recent study, dealing primarily with the economic geography of the 
islands, is E. Fels, ‘ Korfu, Kefallenia, Ithaka : ein wirtschafts- und kulturgeo- 
graphischer Vergleich *, Mitteilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft in Mtinchen, 

yol. 20, pp. 147-77 (Mtinchen, 1927). 

* 

3. A detailed study of K^rkira is E. Fels 1 Die Kiisten von Korfu. Beitrag zur 
Landschaftskunde der Insel Mitteilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft in 
Mtinchen, vol. 16, pp. 21-114 (Mtinchen, 1923). Descriptions of the coasts of the 
islands are also given in the Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 3, chapters 2 and 3, 6th edition 
(London, 1929). 

4. The most useful topographical maps of the Ionian Islands are, (a) for K^rkira, 
the 1 : 100,000 Corfu, G.S.G.S. Series 4165. The maps have a kilometre grid, 
latitude and longitude (from Greenwich and Athens) in margins, contours in 
brown at 20 metres interval, roads and tracks in red, water in blue ; (6) for the 
other islands, the 1 : 100,000 Ionian Islands, which were drawn and reproduced 
by 524 Pal. Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., in 1943. The maps have a kilometre grid, 
latitude and longitude in margins, contours and form-lines in brown, water in blue. 

The islands are also covered by the 1 : 250,000 G.S.G.S. Series 4088 (see 
vol. I, p. 405). 




Plate 126. The port of Zakinthos (Zante) 





Chapter X 

THE THRACIAN ISLANDS 

General Features : Thasos : Samothrdki: Lfmnos : Ayios Evstrdtios : Biblio¬ 
graphical Note 

GENERAL FEATURES 

The Thracian islands are a widely spaced group in the northern 
part of the Aegean Sea. There are four major islands—Thasos, 
Samothrdki, Lfmnos and Ayios fivstrdtios,—and the Turkish island 
of Imroz is geographically related to the group. Thasos and 
Samothraki lie close to the mainland of Thrace ; the former is only 
3 ■} miles south of Cape Ammodhis, while Samothraki is 24 miles 
from the Thracian coast. The islands are parts of separate nomoi . 
Thasos and Samothraki belong to the 4 mainland ’ nomoi of Kavalla 
and Evros respectively, while Lfmnos and Ayios Evstrdtios are 
grouped with the Eastern Aegean island of Lesvos, which gives its 
name to the nomos . 


Geology and Relief 

The deep northern basin of the Aegean Sea divides the group into a 
northern pair, Thasos and Samothraki, which are geographically 
related to the mainland of Thrace, and a southern pair, Lfmnos and 
Ayios Evstrdtios, which are similarly related to the Turkish island 
of Imroz and^the Gallipoli peninsula and which lie on a submarine 
ridge stretching south-west to the Sporddhes (Fig. 75). The 
northern basin stretches from the Gulf of Saros west-south-west 
towards Mount Athos, but is embayed northwards towards the 
island of Thdsos. The depth increases westwards and is over 
600 fathoms south-west of Samothraki. This depression appears 
to be bounded by faults and is a region of fairly high earthquake 
frequency. 

Thasos and Samothrdki form an integral part of the Rodhopi 
massif and are built of Lower Palaeozoic and volcanic rocks. Lfmnos 
and Ayios Evstrdtios are of a younger geological age and were 
probably folded during the Tertiary period. Both Thdsos and 
Samothrdki contain metalliferous ores, chiefly galena, calamine 
and blende. The southern islands, on the other hand, do not 
appear to possess any metalliferous deposits. 
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Fig. 75. The islands of the northern Aegean Sea 
Based on the 1 : 1,000,000 G.S.G.S. Series 2758 (3rd edition, 1941). 


Climate 

The climate is fairly uniform throughout the group. It is, in general, 
of Mediterranean type, modified by proximity to the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace. The temperature range is greater than in 
the islands farther south, and the summer drought is more prolonged. 
These ‘ continental * features are most marked in Thdsos and are 
least apparent in Limnos and Ayios Evstrdtios. The highest 
summer temperatures reach 85-95° F in all the islands; the maximum 
usually occurs in August. The heat is very oppressive on the lower 
ground, especially on Limnos. North-facing coasts are generally 
cool and more pleasant, as they may receive winds from the high¬ 
lands of Bulgaria. The lowest temperatures are experienced in 
January, when they may drop to 22-25° F* At this time of the year 
the general southerly and south-westerly winds alternate with 
violent and very cold northerly or north-easterly winds from the 
mainland of Thrace. These gales, which may last several days, 
are sometimes accompanied by blizzards, but snow rarely lies long, 
except on the mountains. Short, sharp frosts are also experienced 
at this time. 

The amount of rainfall varies with the relief; Thdsos and 
Samothrdki are very much wetter than the relatively low-lying 
Limnos. Most rain falls in the three months from December to 
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February. March and April are also fairly wet and dull, and a 
small rainfall, due mainly to thunderstorms, occurs through the 
summer. 

A marked feature of all the islands is the violence of the winds. 
Calms are rare, and winds are usually strong, especially in winter. 
In summer the winds are generally from an easterly or north¬ 
easterly quarter ; in winter they blow more often from the west or 
scfuth-west as well as from the north-east. The north-east winds 
develop suddenly, attain a considerable violence and have short 
spells of treacherous calm, which may be followed by a reversal of 
wind direction. These gales are perhaps worst off Samothrdki, 
where they are extremely dangerous to shipping and account partly 
for the isolation of this island. Furthermore, dangerous squalls 
descend from the hills to the shores of the island. 

Consideration of the climate of these islands is hindered by the 
lack of statistics ; there is only one second class meteorological 
station (on the island of Limnos) in the group. 

THASOS 

The island of Thdsos, the most northerly of the Thracian group, 
is a mountain mass, lying close to the shore of eastern Makedhonfa. 
It has an area of about 154 sq. miles and is, at most, 14 miles from 
east to west and 16 miles from its most southerly headland, Cape 
Salonikids, to its most northerly point, Cape Pdkhi. Thdsos is 
separated from the mainland by the shallow Straits of Thdsos which, 
at their narrowest, are only 3^ miles wide. The small island of 
Thasopoula lies near the middle of this channel. 

Geology and Relief 

In its broad outlines, the geology of Thdsos is relatively simple. 
The island consists of alternating beds of schist and marble, which 
have been arched up into an anticline trending roughly north-east 
to south-west. The two arms of the anticline were, however, very 
different. On the south, the beds are almost horizontal; to the 
north they are sharply folded and bounded by a fault which runs 
across the island. A mineralized zone trends roughly north-south 
in the western part of the island, and has given rise in the past to an 
important mining industry. Kalirrdkhi was the chief mining centre, 
and the most important minerals' were calamine, galena and certain 
copper and iron ores. 
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The relief of the island'is highest in its eastern half (Fig. 76). 
A lofty curving ridge lies concentric with the north and east coasts 
of the island. It reaches a general height of about 3,300 ft., and 
presents a steeply scarped face towards the north-east and east. In 
the west there is a more gentle descent, furrowed by the major 
streams of the island. Pyramidal peaks rise from the ridge. The 



Fig. 76. Relief and drainage of Thdsos 

Based on the i : 100,000 Epitelikds Khdrtis tis Ellddhos, Sheets A XI (1934)] and 
A XII (1933). 

The contours are at intervals of 250 metres (820 ft.). 
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latter may be said to begin, at its north-western end, in the peak of 
Toumba (3,695 ft.). The ridge extends eastwards for nearly two 
miles to Mount Ayios Ilias (3,628 ft.). From this point a spur stretches 
north-eastwards, and separates the drainage basins of Thasos (Limin) 
and Panayfa. The main ridge, however, continues southwards, 
presenting a precipitous rampart towards the east, to Mount Ipsarion 
(3,947 ft.), the highest point in the island. Mount Tsoutsoiila 
(2,799 ft.) an inconspicuous summit if miles farther south, marks 
the south-eastern end of the main ridge. Another ridge, Kiriakf, 
extending north-eastwards from Tsoutsoiila separates the Potamia 
from the Klnira plains. It includes Mount Kiriaki (2,434 ft.) and 
terminates in the tiny islet of Krabousa. South of Tsoutsoiila, the 
main curving ridge of the island becomes very much lower, before 
running out to the sea and terminating in the cliffs of Cape Baboura. 

Within the curve of this mountain ridge is a broad plateau, which 
occupies the centre of the island and has a general level of about 
2,000 ft. The outer portion of the plateau has been eroded into a 
number of ridges, which radiate to the south-west and west coasts. 
This erosion has been least in the south, where only short ravines 
score the steep plateau side. In the south-west and west the rivers 
are longer and their valleys are wider, leaving a fan-like series of 
irregular steep-sided spurs. These spurs maintain a height of 
1,300-1,600 ft. until within some three miles of the coast, when 
they break away somewhat steeply and drop to the very narrow 
coastal plain. The highest point in this western plateau region is 
Ais Matis (2,641 ft.). 

The main valleys lead south-west and west; those draining to 
other parts of the coast are merely ravines. The three longest and 
largest valleys have their heads high up on the plateau in the centre 
of the island, and flow to the south-west coast. These valleys are 
fairly broad and easy. Those farther north are narrower and more 
difficult, and are separated from one another by rough mountain 
ridges. 

Two miles north-east from Ayios Ilfas is the small, outlying hill 
mass of Liosfakia and Kastania, cut off from the main mass by the 
deep valley through which passes the high road from the town of 
Thasos to Panayia. 

Coasts and Ports 

There are few conspicuous headlands or indentations in the coasts 
of Th&sos. Most of the bays are shallow bights, backed by narrow 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) *4 
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coastal plains. There are few actual cliffs, but the hills generally 
drop steeply to the sea. 


The North-east Coast 

Fronting the Th&sos Straits, a shallow bay extends between Cape 
Fakhi (Cape Ommanney) and Cape Evrai6kastro. Along its 
western side the bay is backed by steep hills, but to the east these 
give place to the flat plain of Thdsos (Limfn), a triangular area of a 
little over one square mile in area. In it is the port of Thdsos 
(Limfn), the most important in the island. The harbour is an 
artificial one, being formed by two moles extending from the shore. 
The moles have a combined length of over i ,000 ft. and enclose an 
area of about 6 acres. They are 10-15 ft* wide, but rise only about 
4 ft. from the almost tideless sea. There is about 15 ft. of water 
inside the harbour. Coasting ships use this port and there was a 
frequent service to Kavdlla on the mainland (Plate 127). 

The town itself is on an important classical site. It has over 
1,200 inhabitants and is growing rapidly. Greek refugees from 
Turkey were settled in a new quarter, and have greatly widened the 
activities of the town. It is a centre for the preparation of oil and 
tobacco, and has boat building yards capable of launching wooden 
ships of up to 300 tons. A motor road, 4 miles long, links Thdsos 
with Panayfa. South-east of Cape Evraiokastro a rugged coastline 
extends for some 5 miles and terminates in the anvil-shaped pro¬ 
montory which comprises Capes Vathf and Pfrgos. 


The East Coast 

South of Cape Pfrgos is Potamid Bay, the deepest indentation in 
the coast of Thdsos. It is backed by the largest plain in the island, 
an area of nearly 2 sq. miles. The villages of Potamid and Panayfa 
lie in the foothills to the west of the plain. At Skdla Potomids 
(Fig. 77) is a small coastal village and wharf, off which an anchorage 
may be obtained. The skdla has a small jetty where the depth of 
water is 9 ft. 

Two miles of rugged coastline, formed by the western spur from 
Mount Tsoutsoiila, follow (see p. 369), but the bay of Kinira is 
shallow and irregular, with only a few short stretches of flat land ; 
the village of Kfnira lies on one of these. This stretch of the coast 
ends in Cape Bdboura, the south-easterly point of the island. 
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The South Coast 

Between Cape Bdboura and Cape Salonikids is one of the most 
rugged stretches of coastline in the island. The southern plateau 
drops steeply and the short valleys are deeply incised. Off Cape 
Salonikids is the small, uninhabited island of Panayfa, and east of 
the cape is the skdla of Astofs. The coast is flatter between Cape 
Salonikids and Cape Kefalds and considerable areas of plain occur 
around the mouths of the larger rivers. The village of KAstron, 
capital of the island, and its port of Limendria, lie on the largest 
of these alluvial tracts. An iron pier at Limendria served as the 
centre for the export of ore and is linked by a short mineral railway 
with the mines in the hills to the east; ores were crushed and 
refined at Limenaria and coasting ships maintained a frequent 
service to Kavdlla. Potos, to the south-east, is a skdla , and is 
connected with the inland village of Ano Theoldgos by an un¬ 
metalled road. 

The North-west Coast 

North of Cape Kefalds is a small area of plain, on which is situated 
the landing place of Skdla Maries whence an unmetalled road runs 
to Limendria. The north-western coast of the island is straight and 
smooth, except for the flat and sandy headland of Cape Prinos. To 
the north and south of this point are small stretches of plain between 
the ends of the ridges which come down to the sea from the interior 
plateau. Along this coast are skalai which serve the villages lying 
a mile or two inland. The chief of these is Skdla Sotfros,' which 
has a pier and a mineral railway linking it with the mining area of the 
interior. The skalai are linked by the unmetalled road from 
Kalirrdkhi to Rakhdnion. 

Historical Outline 

The ancient Greeks developed the natural resources of the island, 
and in classical times Thdsos became noted for its wine, oil, marble 
and minerals. In addition, the mines on the mainland opposite 
were exploited. A large town arose in the northern plain and ruins 
still indicate its size and splendour. From their forests the Thasians 
built a fleet, but the town was captured by Athens about 463 b.c. 
Later, Thdsos fell under Macedonian, and then Roman, sway and 
was the provisioning base of Brutus and Cassius in their struggle 
against the triumvirs. Still of importance in Roman times— 
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particularly for its marble (cf. triumphal arch of Marcus Aurelius 
discovered in the island)—it later fell a prey to the disorders and 
piratical terrors of the Middle Ages. 

After various vicissitudes, the Byzantine Emperor John V 
(Palaeologos) bestowed the island (along with L6svos, Lfmnos, 
Imroz, Samothr&ki, and the town of Afnos) on Francesco Gattilusio, 
who had helped him to regain the throne in 1355. The Gattilusio 
family, originally Genoese, continued in possessiomuntil the fall of 
Constantinople (1453) and the subsequent conquest of Lesvos by 
the Turks in 1462. The island, on account of its predominantly 
Greek population, enjoyed the special privilege of being administered, 
under the archbishop of Maroneia, by nine minor Turkish officials 
aided by local elective councils. 

The following centuries witnessed numerous piratical descents 
upon the island, and the fear of piracy became the chief preoccupa¬ 
tion of the inhabitants. Agriculture was neglected, and the island 
fell into obscurity and poverty. The villages were withdrawn from 
the coasts and perched on secure heights inland. The population 
dwindled, and commerce vanished. Piratical depredations are 
recorded as late as 1854, and security is comparatively recent. 

In the Greek War of Independence (1821)-the Thasians enjoyed 
a momentary independence, but they hastened to place themselves 
again under the protection of the Sultan, thereby preserving for 
themselves their former privileges. 

In 1824, Sultan Mahmoud II, wishing to conciliate his dangerous 
dependant, bestowed upon Mehemet Ali of Egypt certain of the 
revenues of Th&sos as his private property. These revenues—the 
tithe on agricultural produce, the cattle tax, and certain mining and 
forestry rights—were devoted by Mehemet Ali to a charitable 
institution in Kavdlla, his native town. Subsequently, the adminis¬ 
tration of the island passed into Egyptian hands and was governed 
by a mudir y assisted by a Greek Christian proedros elected by the 
islanders. There were, however, minor Turkish officials who 
collected such taxes as were not Egyptian—chiefly customs and mili¬ 
tary exemption (capitation) tax. The taxes payable to the Egyptian 
government were not heavy, and the chief value of the island to 
Mehemet Ali was the timber which its forests provided for his fleets. 
The .Turkish taxes also were not excessive (the capitation tax 
amounted to a total of about £560 per annum), and the island on the 
whole was not much troubled by its governors. There was con¬ 
siderable local autonomy, and native officials had control of trade. 
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Nevertheless, piracy and foreign rule combined to discourage 
enterprise. At this time, Th&sos formed part of the vakuf (Moslem 
Church estate) of Kavdlla ; on the Christian side it continued to be 
subject to the Greek Orthodox archbishopric of Maroneia, on the 
mainland opposite. 

In 1902, the Young Turk government attempted in Thdsos the 
same policy of oppression and exploitation as it had adopted towards 
the Dodecanese. Disorder was alleged to have broken out upon 
a threatened increase of taxation, and on this excuse the island was 
temporarily occupied by Turkish troops ; the Egyptian ascendancy 
was restricted to rights over woods and mines, and the government 
became Turkish. Discontent prevailed, and as a result of the 
Balkan wars (1912-13) Thasos, along with other Aegean islands, was 
assigned by the Great Powers to Greece in 1914 (see vol. I, p. 214). 

Population and Settlement 

The population of the island numbers about 11,500, and lives 
mainly in villages. These consist of groups of houses, of two 
storeys, scattered amongst their orchards and olive groves. They 
are generally situated well inland, usually 2 to 4 miles from the sea 
and at altitudes of 500 to 1,000 ft. They nearly all occupy hill sites 
which are difficult of access, and often lie amid wooded ridges. 
This is a survival from the time when piracy was rife ; only a 
strong inland position afforded security from sea raiders. Thus 
Panayfa (1,092) and Potamia (910) lie well back from the Bay of 
Potamia, and the majority of the villages are inland (Fig. 77). 

The villagers are mainly agriculturalists. As there is little 
cultivable ground in the upper valleys, they cultivate tracts of the 
lower valleys and delta plains. With the coming of greater security, 
the inhabitants of the inland villages have tended to migrate back 
towards the coast and some of the skalai , formerly merely collections 
of huts in temporary use, have become permanent settlements. In 
the case of Limen&ria and Thasos (Limin) the skalai have outgrown 
their inland bases of Kdstron and Panayi'a. The inhabitants of the 
villages tend to move towards the sea in winter and up to the 
pastures of the plateau in summer. Groups of huts ( kalivid ), designed 
"to save the field labourers the long daily journey to and from the 
village and its fields, have sprung up between the skala and the 
village. There is thus in progress in Thdsos a dispersion of its 
former nucleated and typical Mediterranean settlement pattern, 
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Fig. 77. Settlements and communications of Th&sos 

Based on the 1 : 100,000 Epitelikds Khdrtis tis Elladhos , Sheets A XI (1934) and 
A XII (1933) and Population de la Grice d'apr&s le Recensement du 15-16 Mai 
1928, deuxifcme Edition (Athfenes, 1935). 


as well as a movement from inland, and generally hilltop, sites 
towards the sea. In this way the settlement pattern of classical 
times, when Thisos enjoyed a period of high prosperity, is being 
restored. The village of Kdstro, typical of the medieval inland 
settlements, is now almost deserted. 
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The olive and the vine are of great importance to the islanders; 
they prepare and export olive oil and soap, and the island produces 
a red wine which is free of the resin so common in Greek vintages. 
Tobacco is a recent introduction, but is of a poor quality, and its 
cultivation probably has little future. Honey is produced, and the 
mulberry is used for rearing silk worms. Cereals are grown, but 
their production is insufficient for the island. Sheep and goats are 
numerous and pigs are widely kept. Horses and mules are kept for 
transport, but cattle are very few in number. The island is thickly 
forested, and timber has been an important source of the island’s 
wealth. It was used for construction and boat building, as a source 
of resin and for burning for charcoal, which was formerly exported 
in considerable quantities to Constantinople. 

Mining 

Marble has been quarried at various times, and was formerly one 
of the chief products of Thdsos. There are traces of ancient 
workings along the south-east and south-west coasts, and par¬ 
ticularly on the peninsula of Aliki. More recent quarries near 
Panayia have now been abandoned. 

Herodotus relates that the island was once important for its gold, 
which was mined in the eastern part of the island. In modem 
times, the chief ores have been those of zinc, lead, copper and iron, 
which occur as impregnations in the marble and schist. Economically, 
the zinc ore, calamine, has been the most important. 

In the nineteenth century the Turkish and Egyptian authorities, 
attracted by tales of mineral wealth, examined the island in a super¬ 
ficial way. In 1904, the German firm of Speidel secured a mining 
concession near Vouves in the south-west of the island. Workings 
were started in 1905-6, and others were opened up farther north, 
near Sotiros. Mining had become a very successful industry at the 
outbreak of the war of 1914-18. In 1915, the workings were 
transferred to a French-Belgian syndicate. The industry has been 
carried on until recently, but its importance has been diminishing. 
The reserves are too small for their exploitation to be profitable. 

The two chief mining areas are north-east of Limendria (the area 
first opened up by the Germans), and near Sotiros. The ancient 
workings in these areas had been chiefly for copper and iron, and the 
spoil heaps have yielded valuable quantities of calamine in recent 
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years. The veins contained calamine of varying degrees of purity, 
together with iron, copper and barium. The more southerly area 
was said to have been worked out 25 years ago, but there is reason 
to believe that other and similar deposits occur in a mineral belt 
stretching from north to south along the west part of the island. 

Two light railways carried the ore from the mines to the coast. 
From the mines near Sotiros a line ran to Skdla Sotiros. Coasting 
craft then conveyed it to Limendria which had crushing and refining 
plants capable of handling up to 20 tons of ore daily. Another 
short mineral line ran from the mines at Vouves to Limendria. The 
ore from other mining centres was conveyed by mule transport to 
the refinery. 

There was no production from the mines of Thdsos in 1938, and 
workings appear to have been abandoned. There are said to be 
important reserves of ore, but the metal content is reported to be low. 

Adjacent Islands 

Off the coast of Thdsos are three small islands, which may con¬ 
veniently be considered with it. Off Cape Salonikids is the small, 
low island of Panayia. It is difficult of access owing to its rocky 
coast and is uninhabited. The island of Kinira lies in the shallow 
bay of the same name. It is small, pear-shaped, and its longest 
axis is only £ mile. ThasopoAla is slightly larger. It is a mile in 
length from north-west to south-east, and less than a mile in width. 
It is composed mainly of three hills, the highest of which reaches 
360 ft. The islet is covered with scrubby vegation, and is probably 
deserted except for shepherds. 

samothrAki 

Samothrdki, like Thdsos, is mountainous and difficult of access. 
The island measures 14 miles along its longest axis and has an area 
of about 70 sq. miles. It lies 28 miles south-south-east of the port 
of Alexandroupolis, and 16 miles north-west of the Turkish island 
of Imroz. 

Geology and Relief 

Samothrdki is the loftiest and, in some ways, the most impressive of 
all the islands of the Aegean Sea. It rises steeply from its relatively 
small base to the considerable height of 5,248 ft. in Mount Fengdri. 
From whatever side it is viewed, Samothrdki appears as an imposing 
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pyramid. The island is a fault-bounded mass of almost rectangular 
plan to which have been added, at the eastern and western ends 
and along the northern margin, lowlying areas of Tertiary and 
recent sedimentaries and volcanics (Fig. 79). A very characteristic 
feature of the island is the regularity of its fault scarps (Fig. 78). 
That on the south-east is parallel with the margin of the North 
Aegean Basin and trends from east-north-east to west-south-west. 
A fault at right angles to this forms the eastern margin of the block. 
On the north-east, a fault trends west-north-west to east-south-east. 
The western side is formerly two separate faults, which meet in a 
broad angle. A short north-south fault lies behind the town of 



Fig. 78. The structure of Samothr&ki 

Based on D. Jaranoff, * L’ile de Samothrace : Esquisse g6ographique *, Bulletin de 
la SocitU Bulgare de Geographie, vol. 6, pp. 61-84 (Sofia, 1939). 


SamothrAki (Kh6ra). This is met by a more southerly fault, parallel 
to that on the eastern side of the mass. 

In the main, the mountain block consists of a fissile mica schist 
intercalated with bands of marble ; serpentine appears on the north. 
The schists appear to have been domed upwards allowing granite to 
intrude and form the core of the anticline. In places, erosion has 
removed the schistose cover, exposing the underlying granite. In 
Tertiary times, parts of the massif were covered by flows of trachytic 
lava, and the highest peaks of the island consist of caps of trachyte 
on schist. On the west, this lava flow has tended to obscure the 
boundary faults, and has formed the dissected hilly country west of 
the town of SamothrAki (Kh6ra). The hills of Vrlkhos and Turli 
are formed of trachyte. 

The throw of the faults which bound the mountains differs on 
the various sides. That on the south-east was greatest, so that the 
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southern, or downthrown, side is now deeply sunk beneath the 
Aegean. On other sides the throw has been less. The rivers, 
which have cut deeply into the margins of the mountain block, have 
built up a series of alluvial cones, which are conspicuous features 
along the south-west, north-north-east and east-north-east facing 
scarps. Along the south-eastern side of the island, where the cliffs 
are unusually steep, the rivers frequently fall direct into the sea and 
the equivalent of alluvial cones here took the form of deposits on the 



sea floor. In the period that has elapsed since these deposits were 
formed, the sea level has fallen relative to the land, and the rivers 
have been forced to cut deep channels through the cones which they 
had previously formed. 

Beyond the trachytic area of the north-west of the island is an 
area of Tertiary and Quarternary raised beaches, forming a series 
closely comparable to that found around many other parts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The easily eroded material of the alluvial 
cones, and that from other parts of the island, has been carried west¬ 
wards by the current to form the Tow promontory of Cape Akrotiri. 
Spits have grown outwards from the Tertiary cliff line, which is still 
apparent, and have joined up to enclose two lagoons, cut off from the 
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sea by a single bar, through which the sea is able to percolate. Cape 
Akrotiri is still growing westwards. 

A mountain ridge lies almost diagonally across the island from 
north-west to south-east but it curves a little towards the south. 
This ridge bears a marked resemblance to the mountain arc in the 
island of Thdsos (see p. 368) and contains the three highest points 
of the island, Ayios Ye6ryios, Ayia Sofia and Fengari, all over 4,500 ft. 
From Fengdri a ridge stretches southwards to the sea at Cape 



Fig. 80. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Samothraki 

Based on (i) a map of Samothraki by D. Jaranoff in the Bulletin de la Sociite 
Bulgare de Giographie> vol. 6 Sofia, 1939) ; (2) Population de la Gr&ce d'apres le 
Recensement du 15-16 Mai y 1928, deuxifcme Edition (Ath&nes, 1935) ; (3) British 
Admiralty Chart 1087 (1940). 

The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 

A. Aldnia ; Ay. S. Ayfa Sofia ; Ay. Y. Ayios Yedryios ; F. Mount Fengari; La. 
Ladhiko ; S. Samothraki (Khdra); T. Turli; V. Vrikhos ; X. Xiropdtamos. 
For key to settlements and roads, see Fig. 77. 

Malathrid, the most southerly point of the island. This ridge, 
together with the main ridge of the island, forms an immense 
amphitheatre opening towards the south-west, the upper walls of 
which are bare, craggy and precipitous. To the north, the main 
ridge drops steeply to the narrow coastal plain, but to the south 
and east is a high plateau over 3,300 ft, which is sharply cut off on its 
seaward edge by the still fresh fault scarps which bound the moun¬ 
tain mass. 

Rivers are intermittent and are dry in summer, but the population 
gets an adequate water supply from spring in the igneous rocks and 
in certain water-bearing beds in the Quaternary deposits. On the 
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northern fault line of the island is a thermal spring, which has 
deposited sulphur and formed terraces of travertine. . 

Coasts and Ports 

Samothraki ds one of the most inaccessible of the islands of the 
Aegean. The coasts are fault scarps, obscured on all sides, except 
the south-east, by spreads of alluvial material (see p. 378). The 
latter coast is straight and steep ; others are flat and shelving. 
Nowhere is there a safe anchorage, though the south-western side, 
which is sheltered from the prevailing winds, is the least dangerous. 
The only landing place on the island is Kamaribtissa, 2 miles east 
of Cape Akrotiri. It was visited weekly by a steamer from Alexan- 
drotipolis which waited for ten minutes off the village before con¬ 
tinuing to Lfmnos, and every week the return ship from Llmnos to 
Alexandroupolis paid a similar call. The only export is olive oil; 
the only imports are grain and dried octopuses to supplement the 
food resources of the island. 

Historical Outline 

Noted in ancient times as the seat of a mystery cult and much visited 
by devotees, Samothrdki in other respects seems to have stood apart 
from the main currents of history. This was largely owing to its 
economic unimportance and the danger of its coasts and seas. In 
general, its fortunes followed closely that of Thdsos (see pp. 371-3). 
Near Palaiopolis, in the north-west of the island, there are striking 
ancient remains. Along with Thdsos, the island passed in 1355 into 
the hands of the Gattilusio family, who erected several towns and 
fortifications, and with whom it remained until it was taken by the 
Turks about 1460. Up till this time the island supported a fair¬ 
sized population, but many of the wealthy inhabitants were taken 
to Constantinople, and the young men and women were sold as 
slaves. The population, however, rose again by immigration and 
may have amounted to 8,000 in the early part of the last century, 
and the island seems to have been on the whole little troubled by 
the Turks. 

At the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence (1821) the 
Samothracians declared their independence, but after four months 
the Turks landed and almost exterminated them. About 400 
refugees collected later on, but the population has never fully 
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recovered. Owing to its poverty the island seems to have been left 
largely unmolested by pirates, but the capital, anciently on the 
north-west coast, is now situated high up and inland. 

After the Balkan Wars (1912-13) Samothrdki was given with the 
consent of the Great Powers to Greece. 

Population and Settlement 

A hundred years ago the population of Samothraki numbered about 
2,000. The population has since increased slowly and in 1928 it 
reached 3,866. During the past century the men of Samothrdki 
emigrated regularly to the sponge fisheries of the Dodecanese. 
Many never returned to Samothraki, and sponge fishers were thus 
gradually lost to the island so that the industry is now extinct. On 
the other hand there has been much immigration from elsewhere 
in Greece. 

Until 60 years ago the whole population was concentrated in a 
single village which, in the absence of any other, was called simply 
Khora, or ‘ village \ This village lies below the western scarp of 
the highlands, but is cut off from the sea by the trachytic hills of 
Vrikhos and Turli. The village is compact and built on a steep 
hillside. It was formerly the practice for the inhabitants to leave 
their village in March and live in temporary dwellings located 
wherever there was land suitable to cultivate. Gradually these 
residences acquired a semi-permanent character, and eventually 
became independent villages. In this way originated the settlements 
of Kamariotissa (which now has the only landing stage on the 
island), Palaiopolis (which occupies the site of a settlement of 
classical times), Xiropotamos, Kourmeti, Ladhiko and Makrilies. 
This process still goes on and the village of Alonia was severed only 
recently from its parent village. Other such settlements are still 
deserted in winter, while at Lddhiko a few families linger on through 
the year. 

Settlements are confined to the fringe of Tertiary and Quaternary 
deposits, and are compact groups of flat roofed houses. According 
to the 1928 census, 2,055 people lived in the town of Samothraki 
(Khora) and the remainder were distributed in small villages, each 
with between about 100 and 500 inhabitants. The resources of the 
island are enough to support a much larger population, but, as long 
as external trade and intercourse are so restricted, only at a very 
low standard of living. 
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Agriculture 


The island offers little inducement to the cultivator. Soil is virtually 
lacking from the upper slopes, and is poor elsewhere. For this 
reason, cereal crops are little grown, and the chief cultivation is 
that of fruit trees. Fruit trees and olives are planted as the maquis 
is cleared, and the cultivation and pressing of olives is the chief 
occupation of the island. The walnut tree is also planted, and 
occasionally the oriental plane (Platanus orientalis ), in the shade of 
which peach, almond, and sometimes cherry, trees grow. Oranges 
and lemons are confined to the southern side of the island, as the 
climate of the north is too severe for them. Cereals, for which the 
island is really unsuited, grow best in the flatter west of the island, 
but the yield is small, and the local production is never sufficient. 

There are very few cattle in the island, though sheep and goats 
are of some importance. The island was once famous for its cheese, 
which was exported in quantity, but this trade has now ceased. 

The forests have in the past provided a major industry in the 
island. The higher slopes of the mountains were formerly clothed 
with forests of evergreen oak (Quercus coccifera). The trees were 
cut and burned for charcoal, which was exported chiefly to Con¬ 
stantinople, but also to the mainland of Greece. The Constantinople 
market was closed when the island became Greek in 1913, and the 
charcoal-burning industry is now extinct. The forest laws now 
forbid the cutting of trees for charcoal. Maquis is cut as fuel but 
it grows again rapidly, unless the cleared land is planted with 
fruit trees. 

The Samothracians are an example of islanders with little interest 
in, or dependence upon, the sea. The ancient sponge fishery is now 
extinct and only about 40 families, some 5% of the population of 
the island, engage in fishing. 


LfMNOS 

The island of Lfmnos lies on the southern border of the North 
Aegean Basin, and faces Samothrdki across a 23 miles wide channel. 
It is 12 miles south-west of Imroz and 38 miles west of Cape Helles. 
It is strategically the most important island in the Thracian group, 
and, with its excellent harbour of Moudhros, can command the 
entrance to the Dardanelles. It is irregular in shape and deeply 
indented on the south by Moudhros Bay. The island measures 
some 20 miles from east to west and 12-15 miles from north to south. 



Plate 127. The port of Thasos (Limi'n) 

The view shows the north-eastern mole and the entranee to the harbour. Th 
tip of the shoit south-western mole can just be seen at the extreme left of the view, 



Plate 128. The south coast of Samothraki 
The great cliffs are due to faulting and not to wave action (see pp. 377-8). 
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Poumid Bay on the north, and Moudhros Bay on the south, approach 
to within z\ miles of one another, and almost sever the island. In 
the south-west of the island is Kondid Bay which stretches inland 
and almost reaches Moudhros Bay. On the north-east, a long 
peninsula reaches out towards Imroz. Li'mnos has an area of 
184 sq. miles, and is thus the largest island in the group. For 
statistical purposes, both Limnos and Ayios Evstrdtios are included 
in the nomos of Ldsvos. 

Geology and Relief 

Limnos consists of a tabular area of sedimentary rocks, probably 
Tertiary in age. They consist mainly of sandstones and con¬ 
glomerates, into which Tertiary lavas have been intruded (Fig. 82). 
It is to the latter that the roughness of the relief and coastline of 
Limnos is largely due. The area west of Moudhros and Pournid 
Bays is much the more hilly part of the island, though no part is 



Fig. 8a. The geology of Limnos 

Based on a map in H. de Launay, ‘ Etudes Glologiques sur la Mer Eg£e Annales 
des Mines, vol. 13 (Paris, 1898). 
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Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611 (2 sheets) (1944) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1659 (1940). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.) 


really mountainous. In the south-west a generally level surface is 
broken by a great number of volcanic peaks, with sharp and often 
fantastic outlines, and steep, often precipitous, slopes. The peninsula 
between Kondi£ Bay and Moudhros Bay, is dominated by the bold 
and rugged ridge of Fak6s, the highest point of which is Mount 
Skopds (1,046 ft.). Many smaller volcanic hills lie along the west 
coast, and give it its rugged and indented character. 

North of this region of scattered volcanic peaks is a highland 
with an average height of 800-1,000 feet. It consists of a series of 
irregular plateau surfaces which are interrupted by occasional peaks 
and dissected by deep and rugged ravines. Mount Vigla (1,410 ft.), 
lying close to the north coast, is the highest of the peaks, and also 
the highest point in the island. On the east, this wild region drops 
abruptly to the plain of the centre of the island. 

The eastern region of Llmnos is lower and flatter. The hills are 
rounded, with flattened summits, and, except in the south, rarely 
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rise above 300 ft. East of the town of Moiidhros, a line of low 
volcanic hills stretches out to the sea at Cape Kavallari. The plains 
in this part are low and often marshy, and in the north-east is the 
large salt marsh of AUki which dries out in summer. 

In the centre of the island is the plain of Moiidhros. It is flat, 
marshy near the coast and intersected by river courses. 

There are no large streams in the island, and all the watercourses 
dry up in summer. Stream courses in the west are rocky torrent 
beds, often winding through deep and precipitous ravines. In the 
plains of the centre and east, the streams have cut vertical-sided, 
narrow courses through the soft sedimentaries, but towards the sea 
they often lose themselves in the sand. These plains have an arid 
appearance, but water is not really scarce. The water table lies 
near the surface, and each village has several shallow wells. 

Coasts and Ports 

The coast of Limnos is more irregular and indented than that of any 
other island in the group. It is fringed, particularly on the east, by 
shoals and reefs, which make navigation difficult. At the same 
time, the deep bays provide good anchorages, and make Limnos the 
most frequented and important of the Thracian islands. 

Moiidhros Bay and Harbour 

Moiidhros harbour is the most important in the islands and is 
one of the best anchorages in the Mediterranean (Plate 130). The 
bay and harbour are divisible into three parts : 

(i) The entrance to Moiidhros Bay is between the lofty headlands 
formed by Mount Fakds on the west and Cape Ayia Irini on the 
east. It is 3 miles wide from K6mbi Point to Cape Skio, and 
trends in a north-westerly direction for 4 miles. The bay is deep, 
and provides a safe anchorage at most times of the year. 

(ii) The second division lies within the headlands of Cape Sagr&dha 
and Limn( Point. The bays shallows, and assumes a more northerly 
direction. Opening to the west is Ayla Paraskevi (Vourlidhia) Bay, 
to the west of the point of the same name ; this bay provides a safe 
anchorage. To the north, Moiidhros Bay is obstructed by Alogo 
island and Pondikonisia (Black Rocks). Passages on each side of 
these islands give access to the inner harbour of Moiidhros, the 
third division of this gulf. The East Pass, between Pondikonfsia 
and Sagr&dha Point, has a narrow deep channel, but the presence of 

G. H. (Greece, v iii) 25 
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shoals make it dangerous. The Middle Pass, between Pondikonfsia 
and Alogo, is used more frequently. It is shallow and is obstructed 
by a bar which links the southern end of Alogo island with the 
mainland to the west. 

(iii) The inner harbour, the third division, lies within the head¬ 
lands of Cape Pdvlos and Kaloyerdki Point, and is a rounded stretch 
of water 3 miles from east to west and from north to south, with 
the long narrow creek of Blenheim Cove opening to the west. On 
the south-west are the two small islands of Ayios Nikolaos and 
Tourk6 ; the latter is linked to the mainland by a causeway. Ispatho 
island, a little to the north of Cape Pdvlos, is also joined to the land 
by a causeway. There are over 10 fm. at the entrance to the inner 
harbour and although depths decrease northwards there are over 
4 fm. in most of the harbour. 

In 1915 Moudhros harbour became the base for the Allied fleet 
operating in the Aegean and off Gallipoli, Hospitals and landing 
stages were built, and the faint signs of prosperity around the 
harbour date from this time. 

The town of Moudhros lies to the east and south-east of Cape 
Pdvlos. The port facilities at Moudhros are the best in the Thracian 
islands. There were formerly six piers on the eastern shore of the 
bay and seven on the west, but all except four of these have become 
ruined, or have been destroyed by the sea. The French pier, which 
has been partially rebuilt, is 400 ft. long and stone-faced. It is the 
chief landing place in the harbour. The Australian pier to the 
north is stone built and 245 ft. long, but has only 2-3 ft. of water 
alongside. The Town pier is also stone built, 100 ft. long and 15 ft. 
wide, with a depth of 3-4 ft. of water. No precise information is 
available about the dock facilities, but they appear to be very small. 
No shipping of importance uses the harbour. A motor road links 
the port with Kdstron, the chief town of the island, and also with 
the extreme north-east of the island. 

The West and North Coasts 

To the west of Moiidhros Bay is the anchorage of Kondid Bay. 
The west coast of Llmnos is rocky and backed by high cliffs, but 
towards the south is the small circular bay of Plat! which is used by 
local craft. The north coast, except for the inlet of Poumid Bay, is 
equally rugged and inhospitable. Pournid Bay somewhat resembles 
Moddhros Bay in being divided by a headland and submarine bar 
into an outer bay and an inner harbour. It is exposed to northerly 
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and north-easterly winds, which blow for considerable periods of 
the year. 

The East Coast 

The eastern coast of Lfmnos is, by contrast, flatter. Headlands 
are formed by hill ridges, but between them are sandy beaches. 
The largest of these is backed by the salt marsh of Aliki. 

Historical Outline 

The chief importance of Limnos in antiquity lay, and still lies, in its 
possession of good harbours so situated as to command the main 
sea-routes of the northern Aegean. The chief of these routes is 
that to the Dardanelles, and the facts which underlie the legends 
concerning the connexion of the Argonauts and Lfmnos are no 
doubt essentially the same as those which today make Moudhros 
Bay a point of strategic importance. The possession also of an 
almost impregnable fortress commanding the then most useful 
harbour (Kdstron) was another circumstance of importance, and it 
was these two facts which underlay the evil reputation for violence 
and bloody deeds which clung to the island in ancient days. The 
island was of first-class importance to Athens for its Black Sea corn 
trade, and was held in succession by each of the powers—Persian, 
Macedonian, Roman—which struggled for supremacy in the Aegean. 
The island became Christian in the fourth century, and the bishop 
of Lfmnos who appeared at the Council of Nicaea (a.d. 325) was the 
predecessor of a whole line of Greek Orthodox dignitaries which has 
continued, apparently without interruption, down to the present day. 

Along with the other islands of the northern Aegean, Lfmnos 
passed (about 1355) into the hands of the Gattilusio family (see 
p. 372), and in 1478 was taken by the Turks. It remained in the 
possession of the Turks until 1655, when it was conquered by the 
Venetians. The latter, however, held it for only a year, abandoning 
it after a three months* siege of the capital, conducted by the Turkish 
vizier Kiuprili. In 1770, the fortress was again subjected to a siege, 
this time by the Russian fleet under Count Orloff, who after two 
months, on the arrival of Turkish reinforcements, abandoned the 
attempt. Finally, in 1905, the port and fortress of Kistron were 
occupied, along with that of Mitilfni, by an international force as a 
means of persuading the Sultan to recognize financial control in 
Macedonia. 
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Turkish rule in Limnos seems to have been marked by nothing 
particularly untoward. A small garrison, besides the administrative 
officials, was stationed at Kastron, and the fortress, obsolete since 
the nineteenth century, was jealously guarded. The Turks revived 
the Roman use of Limnos as a place of banishment, and numerous 
broken viziers were resident at Kdstron, in modern times. 

In the First Balkan war (1912-13) Limnos, along with most of 
the other neighbouring islands, was seized by the Greeks, and their 
tenure was sanctioned by the Great Powers in their Note presented 
at Athens in 1914. During the war of 1914-18, it was used as a 
British naval base. 



Fig. 84. Settlements and communications of Limnos 

Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, Limnos, M.D.R. 611 (2 sheets) (1944) 
and Population de la Grice d’apris le Recensement du 15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxi&me 
Edition (Athfenes, 1935). 

For key to symbols of settlements and roads, see Fig. 77. 

Population and Settlement 

Limnos i9 very much more densely peopled than the other islands 
in the Thracian group. In 1913 there were said to be nearly 23,000 
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inhabitants, of whom at least 2,000—probably nearer 3,000—were 
Moslems. The latter were removed to Turkey under the exchange 
of population of 1921-8, and Greek refugees were settled in their 
place. The population has been rising steadily, and in 1928 reached 
23,611. This population lives in the chief town, Kdstron, and in 
some 40 villages, many of which are very small. 

Kdstron (3,726) lies across the neck of a small but high peninsula, 
which is crowned by the ruins of a castle. The town, of small two- 
storied houses, lies on lower land to the east. The small bays north 
and south of the headland afford anchorages, but there are no 
harbour works. Much of the trade of Lfmnos is concentrated here. 
Motor roads run to Kondid and Moudhros, and to Kdspakas (Fig. 84). 

The villages of Lfmnos are, on the whole, poor and miserable. 
Some contain large houses, but most consist only of poor dwellings 
and uneven streets. Their rough appearance is due in part to the 
lack of good building stone in the island. Windmills are a feature 
of the villages and are squat, round and whitewashed. They either 
line the approach to the village or crown the ridges and heights 
behind. The most important town, after Kdstron, is Moudhros 
( 1 . 795 )- 


Agriculture 

Pastoral and agricultural pursuits are practically the only occupations. 
In proportion to its size, Limnos probably has more level and 
cultivable land than any other Aegean island, but the absence of 
forests and the consequent exposure to wind, together with the 
heat and lack of water for irrigation, affect agriculture adversely. 
The chief cultivated areas are the plain to the north of Moudhros 
harbour, and eastwards towards Romanou ; that at the head of 
Kondid Bay ; the plains of Kdstron and Thdnos in the south-west; 
and the plain of Fisini in the south-east. Elsewhere, there are 
small cultivated areas in the valleys of the interior, but much of the 
low ground is used only as pasture and is often marshy in winter. 

The soil is light, thin and often sandy, and dries out quickly. 
The bulk of the cultivated land is under grain, chiefly barley but 
some wheat is grown, either alone or mixed with the barley. Vines 
are important in the valleys of the south of the island, but olive 
trees are almost completely lacking. Sesame is cultivated for its 
oil, which helps to make up for the lack of olive oil. Tobacco and 
a dwarf variety of cotton are crops of minor importance. Apricot 
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almond, cherry and other fruits are occasionally grown in gardens, 
but the total fruit production is insignificant. 

Pastoral pursuits are important and are dominant in the northern 
half of the island. There are large flocks of sheep, besides consider¬ 
able numbers of goats. Bee-keeping, silkworm rearing and fishing 
are minor industries. 

The exports of the island are almost wholly of agricultural produce, 
and consist of barley, wool, cheese, live-stock (particularly lambs), 



Fig. 85. Ayios Evstr&tios (Strati) 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 61 1 (1943) and British Admiralty 
Chart 1891 (1936). 

For key and symbols of settlements and roads, see Fig. 77. 
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wine, spirits and tobacco. Olive oil, however, is imported, together 
with foodstuffs of tropical origin and manufactured goods. 


AYIOS EVSTRATIOS (STRATI) 

This island lies about 18 miles south-south-west of Lfmnos. It is 
a lonely rock in the open sea, almost at the centre of the northern 
Aegean. It lies within the 100 fathoms line which bounds Imroz 
and Lfmnos, and appears to be a part of the southern border of the 
North Aegean Basin. 

The island has an area of 17! sq. miles. The west coast, which 
is about 7 miles long, is slightly convex and has several small open 
bights and coves, with blunt promontories between them. The 
coasts are everywhere high, precipitous and forbidding. The 
island is occupied by a range of hills, which rise from the north 
comer in a series of irregular heights, reaching 973 ft. near the 
eastern angle of the island, Cape Thask 61 i. The chain lies close to 
the east coast and sends out ridges towards the west. The island 
appears, like Limnos, to consist of a mass of younger sedimentary 
rocks, intruded by igneous masses which constitute the greater 
heights. 

The population of the island is about 2,000, of whom 1,570 live 
in the only village of any size, Ayios Evstrdtios, on a small sandy- 
shored bay on the north-west coast. This serves as the port of the 
island, and is visited infrequently by steamers and caiiques from 
Lfmnos, Mitilfni and the mainland. In Turkish days, it was a 
subdivision of the sanjak of Lfmnos. 

Fruit and vegetables are grown in the valleys. Pulse is a relatively 
important crop, but the Valona oak is the chief source of wealth in 
the island and considerable quantities of tanning bark are exported. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1. Useful accounts of Thasos are H. de Coincy, * L’ile de Thasos *, La 
Geographie , vol. 38, pp. 405-26 (Paris, 1922), and A. Bon, ‘ L’ile de Thasos : 
Etude de Geographie comparde ancienne et moderne ’, Antiales de Geographie, 
vol. 41, pp. 269-86 (Paris, 1932). Accounts of the geology of the island are 
given in L. de Launay, ‘ Description gdologlques des Isles de M£telin et de Thasos 
Nouvelles Archives des Mission Scientifiques et Litteraires , Paris , vol. 1, pp. 127-75 
logique , vol. n, pp. 242-53 (Paris, 1888), and * Etudes G6ologiques sur la mer 
Eg£e *, Annales des Mines , vol. 13, pp. 157-316 (1898). A. Conze, Reise auf den 
Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres (Hanover, i860) contains much material of general 
interest. 

2. Samothrdki is described by L. de Launay, op. cit ., and more fully by D. 
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Jaranoff, ‘ L’lle de Samothrace : Esquisse g£ographique *, Bulletin de la Sociiti 
Bulgare de Geographie> vol. 6, pp. 61-84 (Sofia, 1939). The article is in Bulgarian, 
with a summary in French. There is a scarcity of material on Limnos, though 
it is described by Conze. See also H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 
1890) and Mediterranean Pilot , vol. 4, 7th edition (London, 1941). 

3. The most useful topographical maps which cover all the Thracian Islands 
are the 1 : 250,000 The Balkans G.S.G.S. Series 4088 (see vol. I, p. 405). Limnos 
and Ayios Evstr&tios and covered also by the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611 
(see p. 487). 



Plate 129. The town of Kastron in Limnos 
The view is westward and shows the town at the foot of the high peninsula crowned 
hv the ruined castle. 



Plate 130. Moiidhros bay and harbour 
The view is westward, over the town, to the hills of the south-west of the island. 







Chapter XI 

THE NORTHERN SPORADHES 

General Features: Skiathos : Skdpelos : Iliodhrdmia : P^lagos: Yiotira : Psatho^ra : 
Pip6ri: Skfros : Bibliographical Note 

GENERAL FEATURES 

The Northern Sporddhes consist of an arc of about six small islands, 
which continue the direction of the Magnisia peninsula of Thessalia, 
together with various outlying islets and the larger island of Skiros. 
The total area of the group is some 200 sq. miles. Most of the 
islands lie on a submarine ridge, which descends steeply on the 
north to the North Aegean Basin. The basal rock of the islands is 
schist, but this outcrops over only a relatively small area (Fig. 87). 
Above it, and forming the surface of most of the group, is massive, 
partly crystalline, limestone. There are also traces of volcanic 
rocks and serpentine. Many of the islands are high and rugged, 
with steep coasts, especially on the north and north-west. Although 
several of the islands reach considerable heights, the summits are 
usually rounded and are surrounded by hilly plateaux. 


NORTHERN SPORADHES 
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Fig. 87. The geology of the main chain of the Northern Sporddhes 
Based on the x : 300,000 Yenikds geologikos Khartis tts Ellddhos , Sheet, Ewoia 

(1924)- 
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The climate of the Northern Sporddhes approximates to that of 
the mainland of central Greece, but is more equable. The winters 
are cooler than those of the Kiklddhes and the rainfall is rather 
smaller, but the summer droughts is less pronounced. The islands 
are exposed to the cooling northerly and north-easterly winds in 
summer and to south-easterly winds in winter. 

The Northern Sporddhes have retained a good vegetation cover, 
and their green appearance offers a pleasing contrast to the Kiklddhes. 
The commonest trees are the Aleppo pine, with planes in the warm 
valleys and evergreen oaks. The forest cover has, however, been 
destroyed over large areas to provide wood for ship-building and 
charcoal burning, but a vigorous scrub growth has quickly replaced 
it, and the islands have not become barren and brown. 

The total population of the group in 1928 was 13,521, of whom 
about 12,516 lived in the three larger islands of Skiathos, Sk6pelos 
and Skiros. Maritime interests are more conspicuous amongst the 
inhabitants of the Sporadhes than amongst those of the Kiklddhes, 
and many go to sea. The building of trading vessels was formerly 
an important occupation, and fishing is pursued on a considerable 
scale. Agricultural products are, in general, similar to those of the 
Kiklddhes, but agriculture is not so intensive. Tillage is relatively 
insignificant, and pastoral activities, especially cattle rearing, assume 
greater importance. The cultivated areas are mainly on the lower 
ground and are generally found on schist. The limestone heights 
are devoted to rearing cattle and especially goats. Only in Skopelos, 
Skiathos and Skiros is agriculture important. 

Skiros alone has mineral resources of any importance. It has 
always been known for its marble, and chrome-iron has been worked 
from time to time. Manganiferous and copper ores are said to 
occur, and there are desposits of gypsum, china clay and lignite, 
none of which, however, is of more than local importance. 

The importance of the Northern Sporddhes to Greece has always 
been out of proportion to their intrinsic economic value. In ancient 
times, when shippping was coastwise and the enemies of Greece 
lay in the north and east, these islands were of the highest strategic 
importance. The Magnisfa peninsula and the north-east coasts of 
Thessalfa and fiwoia generally are steep, exposed, harbourless and 
inhospitable. The Northern Sporddhes possessed harbours, water, 
wine and olives and, above all, timber. Skiathos especially, with its 
harbour, covers the entrance to the Trikdri channel and the north¬ 
eastern approaches to Greece. * From their position and resources, 
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therefore, these islands were capable of being either a northern 
maritime bulwark of Greece, or, conversely, in the hands of an enemy, 
a serious menace. To a naval power such as Athens, but even 
more to a continental invader like Alexander or Xerxes, their 
possession was the prerequisite of liberty or conquest. Skiathos 
served as the naval outpost of the Greeks against the hordes of 
Xerxes, and again in s the Roman era it was the naval outpost of 
Mithridates against the Romans. 

From the earliest times also these islands were the home of pirates. 
In their inaccessible and stormy seclusion and in their numerous 
harbours, the islanders found safe retreats, and piracy was not 
stamped out here till late in the nineteenth century. 

In ancient times the resources (mineral and agricultural) of the 
islands seem to have been greater or relatively more important. 
For this reason also they were a continual bone of contention, and 
their possession was disputed by successive powers, Athenian, 
Macedonian, Roman. In the Middle Ages, Ski'ros was occupied by 
a member of the Ghisi family, and all the islands were held by the 
Venetians, Byzantine Greeks, and Turks in succession. They lay, 
however, aside from the main movements of history and were little 
troubled by their owners. Their chief energies were centred in 
piracy, and their robber wealth was itself often the prey of others. 
Their interests have always been largely maritime, and, though 
more naturally attached to Thessalia, they were incorporated in 
1832 in the new kingdom of Greece. Their importance has dimin¬ 
ished with the advent of steam ships, with the opening up of larger 
sources of supply (e.g., of chrome ores), and with the exhaustion of 
their timber. On the other hand, their agricultural products and 
cattle have come more to the fore, and their ships and sailors continue 
famous. As late as 1897, Skiathos served as a naval base for the 
whole of the Greek fleet in the war with Turkey ; and even today 
their position commanding the northern trade-routes, together with 
their harbours, give them considerable strategic importance. 

SKfATHOS 

Geology and Relief 

Skiathos covers an area of about 17 sq. miles and is separated 
from the Magnisia peninsula of Thessalia by a channel, about 
2 miles wide. The dominating feature of the island is the large, 
dome-shaped mountain mass, which occupies its north-eastern half. 
It forms an undulating plateau of limestone, and its highest point, 
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Mount Stavrds (1,400 ft.), rises only slightly above its surroundings. 
The sides of the plateau slope gently at the higher levels, but lower 
down they fall more steeply and are furrowed on all sides by deep, 
well-watered ravines. To the north and north-west of the plateau 
a hilly terrace overlooks the sea, and to the east-south-east there is 
low hill-country. Towards the south, the round domed mass is 
continued by a broad ridge which narrows and sinks in height until 
it terminates in Cape Kalamiki. A deep depression, formed by 
two valleys running north and south to the coast, separates the 
uplands of Stavrds from lower hill-country to the west. Finally a 



Fig. 88. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of 
Skiathos and Skdpelos 


Based on the i : 100,000 Greece, M.D.R. 610/8584 and 9173 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 2072 (1937). 

The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 

ridge crosses the eastern extremity of the island, and between it 
and the Stavrds uplands is a small area of lowland lying north of 
Skiathos harbour. 

The lowland of the western part of the island is mainly developed 
on gneiss. The rest of the island consists of marble and schist, 
on which has been laid down a great thickness of limestone. The 
features of Skiathos are soft and rounded, and inland communication 
is not difficult. 

Coasts and Ports 

The south coast of Skiathos, between Cape Podnda and Cape 
Kalamiki, is indented by three small bays lying between the parallel 





Plate 131. The town of Skiathos, from the west 



Plate 132. The harbour of Skiathos 
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ridges of this part of the island. Farther east is a shallow and 
rather irregular bay, at the northern end of which a promontory 
encloses a deep, narrow inlet which serves as the harbour of Sklathos. 
A small islet protects the entrance to the harbour, and outside, in 
the bay, are the islets of Prdso, Tsoungrid, Mikro Tsoungrid, Repi, 
Arkdki and Marangds, so that the harbour is safe from all winds. 
Off the eastern shore of the Plakes peninsula is the island of Aspro. 
The north-east coast, to Cape Kdstro, the northerly extreme of the 
island, is steep and straight. The north-west coast is somewhat 
embayed but rough and exposed, and offers no anchorage. 

Population and Settlement 

On account of the dangers of piracy the medieval capital, Kdstro, 
was located in an inaccessible position in the northern corner of 
the island. Here a small peninsula, girt with steep cliffs, juts into 
the sea. There are landing places for small boats on each side, but 
the narrow neck is cleft by a chasm. The ancient town is now, 
however, a wilderness of ruined houses and gardens. The modern 
capital, Skiathos, was established on the south coast in 1829. The 
town is well built and roomy and is backed by wooded hills. Except 
for the few shepherds who inhabit the offlying islands, and the 
dwellers in monasteries on the slopes on the eastern hills, the total 
population of 3,213 is largely confined to the capital. 

Agriculture and Fishing 

The chief area of cultivated land lies in the east and north-east, 
around the town of Skiathos. The low hills are covered with olive 
groves, and in the valleys there are vineyards and fruit gardens ; 
grain is also grown. The valleys of the western hill-country are 
only partly utilized. The uplands are well wooded and much is 
covered with a dense scrub of Kermes oak. The forests have been 
a source of wealth throughout its history and provided timber for 
shipbuilding. The men of Skiathos have long had a reputation for 
seamanship. 

SK 0 PELOS 

Geology and Relief 

Sk6pelos is the largest of the mam chain of islands and has an 
area of 37 sq. miles. The western part of the island is composed 
of schists similar to those of Skiathos, but the centre and east are 
formed of limestone which overlies the schists (Fig. 87). 
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A high ridge runs from the north-western extremity of the island, 
Cape Gouroiini, to Skopelos Bay. It rises to a height of 1,155 
north of Platdna and then gradually to its highest points, Mount 
Ipsili (2,230 ft.) and Mount Dh&fi (2,172 ft.). These summits 
are featureless domes, but the ridge falls steeply to the sea on the 
north-east and has precipitous upper slopes towards the south-west. 
It is eroded on all sides by small streams. Beyond Skopelos Bay, a 
round hill mass continues the ridge until it falls in great cliffs to 
the strait between Skdpelos and Iliodhrdmia. The southern part 
of the island is composed of rolling hill country, and its greatest 
heights are not above 1,000 ft. 

The chief plain of the island lies at the head of Skopelos Bay. 
It is a large, semi-circular depression, well watered and fed by 
numerous side streams. There are smaller plains at the heads of 
bays of the south-west and south-east coast. Streams and springs 
are numerous, and water is plentiful. 

Coast and Ports 

Except for Skopelos Bay, the north-eastern coast is straight, steep 
and harbourless from Cape Gouroiini in the north-west to Cape 
Kioiirto in the east. Skopelos Bay is a rectangular opening, 3^ miles 
wide and \ mile deep, on which lies the chief town and port of the 
island. On the south-east coast, and protected by Cape St&filos, 
is the bay of the same name, which also affords a small anchorage ; 
an unmetalled road connects this bay with the town of Skopelos. 
On the south coast of the island, between Capes Vel6na and Miti, is 
Agndndas Bay, at the head of which is a cove where small vessels 
can anchor. North of Cape Miti is Panormos Bay, which is*narrow 
and sheltered, but it is too deep for an anchorage. Several islets 
and rocks—Paximddha, Plevro, Kasidha, D6sa and Strongilo—lie 
off this rather rugged western coast. 

Population and Settlement 

Most of the population of Skopelos lives in the chief town and in 
two small villages in the north of the island. The town of Skopelos 
(4,075) stands on a hill on the western side of its harbour (Plate 134). 
It crowds up the steep hillside, but extends more openly towards the 
plain on the west. The houses are high and compactly built; the 
streets are crooked and narrow. In the north are the two villages of 
Platana or Gldssa (1,414) and Klfma (497). They stand on high 
hillsides abounding in springs and overlooking the sea, and are the 
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centres of a prosperous agricultural district. There are several 
monasteries and these, with a few small farming and herding 
settlements, contain the only other population. 

Agriculture 

The original forest cover has been destroyed, partly for ship¬ 
building. Its place has been largely taken either by dense scrub or 
by pasture. The hills of the south of the island, however, are still 
covered with forests of pine although the central ridge is mainly 
covered with scrub. The two more important agricultural tracts 
correspond with the areas of schist and are separated by the central 
limestone area. One covers the valleys and hillsides around the 
town of Skopelos ; the other is in the hilly, north-western part of 
the island. Fruit gardens often cover the valley floors, where not 
only typical ‘ Mediterranean 9 fruits but also more temperate varieties, 
such as plums, pears and cherries, are grown. Vines cover the lower 
hillsides, and olive groves are found higher up. The north-western 
part of the island is particularly well-known for its fruit. Some 
tobacco is produced, but relatively little grain. 

ILIODHRCMIA 

Geology and Relief 

Iliodhromia is a narrow island, 13 miles in length from north-east 
to south-west, and 24 sq. miles in area. The island is built of a 
mass of whitish limestone ; its relief consists of a single ridge which 
falls precipitously to the north-west coast. The eastern part of the 
ridge is high, reaching 1,590 and 1,508 ft. respectively in its two 
highest peaks. The mountains are scored by small ravines, but 
there are no valleys of any size and water is scarce. Farther south¬ 
west the island narrows, and the ridge becomes lower ; here are 
several isolated, rounded hills, one of which, Mount Kalavalos, lies 
at the extreme westerly point of the island and forms high cliffs. 

Coasts and Ports 

The north-west coast is rugged and high between Cape Y6rakas 
and the islet of Manolas. South of the cape facing this islet are two 
small bays, which are exposed and provide only poor anchorages. 
Farther south the coast is still rough but somewhat lower, although 
the western side of Cape T&ion is a line of cliffs. Much of the 
south-east coast is straight and rises steeply inland. The bays of 
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Patatiri, MiliA, and Tzdrtzi, in the south-east serve as anchorages. 
On the north-east coast behind Cape YArakas is FirAkon Bay, which 
can shelter craft from westerly winds. But there are no good 
harbours, and the bays offer only limited accommodation. 



Fig. 89. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Iliodhrdmia, 
Perist^ra, PSlagos and Yioura 

Based on the 1 : 100,000 Greece, M.D.R. 610 (1943) and British Admiralty 
Chart 2072 (1937). 

The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 

For key to symbols of settlements and roads, see Fig. 88. 

Population, Settlement and Agriculture 

With the exception of a few herdsmen and charcoal burners, the 
population of Iliodhrdmia lives in the village of Aldnnisos (1,005). 
This lies on a steep limestone ridge in the south-west of the island. 
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It overlooks a small harbour, one of the several indentations on 
this part of the coast, but it is a poor, bleak village. The neigh¬ 
bouring islands are uninhabited, except when visited occasionally 
by herdsmen. 

Most of the cultivation on Iliodhromia is in the southern part 
where softer and more recent rocks occur. Pine forests still cover 
much of the north of the island, but over a larger area the trees have 
been destroyed and scrub has replaced them. Charcoal and timber 
have been exported from the tiny harbour of Ayios Dhimitrios, 
on the east coast, opposite Peristera. Agriculture, especially the 
rearing of animals, is the chief occupation. 

Adjacent Islands 

Mikro and Ayios Yeoryios are two small islands in the strait between 
Iliodhromia and Skdpelos. Mdnolas island lies off the north-west 
coast. Near the opposite coast is the much larger island of Peristera , 
consisting of a waterless, featureless, limestone mass which reaches 
over 800 ft. It is covered with maquis, and is deserted except by a 
few herdsmen. Its northern peninsula approaches to within half a 
mile of Iliodhromia, and with the latter island, helps to form the 
almost landlocked Vasiliko Bay. The water is deep, but, where it 
pentrates between the northern and south portions of Peristera, is an 
inner cove where the water is shallower. 

Likorema , to the north-east of Peristera, is a small schistose islet. 
Adhdlfi and Adhelfopoulo , two small islands with a number of rocks, 
lie to the south. All consist of bare limestone and are uninhabited. 
South-east of these is the Skantzoura group, composed of a large 
islet and a number of rocks. The main islet is 3 miles long and lies 
north-south ; its shores are rugged and devoid of harbours. It 
contains a small area of low, flat land, but the inmates of its monastery 
are the only inhabitants. 


PfiLAGOS 

The small island of Pelagos lies 4 miles north-east of Iliodhrdmia 
and covers an area of 9^ sq. miles. It is almost oblong in shape, but 
is penetrated on the north-east and south-west by deep and sheltered 
inlets. The greater part of the island consists of limestone, but in 
the south-east schist and gneiss appear. The relief of the island 
consists of two parallel ridges, along the north-west and south-east 
coasts respectively, separated by a central lowland extending from 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) 26 
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the bay of Planfti to Panayfa Bay. The north-west ridge reaches 
the height of 1,247 ft*» Mount Nissatika (1,312 ft.) the highest 
point in the island, lies at the centre of the eastern range (Fig. 89). 
Both coastal ranges fall steeply to the sea, and the east and west 
coasts are steep and cliff-bound. In the middle of the west coast, 
however, is a small funnel-shaped inlet, which opens on to the 
central plain of the island. Opposite this, on the east coast, is a 
small rounded harbour. A spur from the eastern hill range curves 
to the west, and encloses on the south the harbour of Panayfa Bay. 
The entrance to this bay is protected by Pelerissa island, but the 
water is deep and not well suited for anchorage. 

At the northern end of the central lowland is the bay of Planfti. 
This is entered from the north-north-east by a narrow channel 
about J- mile long, 4 fm. deep, and at one place only 90 yards 
wide; it opens within to form two wider arms. Within these is 
abundant room, in water of 5 to 9 fm., but the entrance is rather 
difficult for sailing vessels. 

The northern part of the central depression is cultivated, but the 
population is very small and forms an isolated and self-supporting 
community dependent on the monastery of Panayfa. 

YIOtiRA 

Yioura has an area of 6 sq. miles and is the last of the group of lime¬ 
stone islands. It is a small, sharply pointed island, wholly occupied 
by a single, jagged limestone ridge which runs from end to end of 
the island and reaches a height of some 1,650 ft. It falls away to the 
sea in rugged and inaccessible cliffs. Several ravines furrow the 
western flanks, and there is a tiny bay at the southern end, but 
otherwise there is hardly any landing place. The island is covered 
with phrygana scrub and is inhabited by wild goats. Its only 
visitors are herdsmen and charcoal burners. 

To the south are three small, uninhabited limestone rocks of 
Prdso, Koumbf and Pappous. 

PSATHOtfRA 

Psathoura, the most northerly of the islands, is flat and low and, 
unlike the rest of the group, consists of igneous rock (Fig. 87). It is 
frequented by fishermen, but does not appear to have a settled 
agricultural population. 
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Pip^ri is an oval limestone mass, lying east of Yioura. It is girt by 
steep cliffs and rises to a single, flat-topped ridge. The island is 
covered with pine forest. It has no harbours even for a boat, is 
difficult of access, and is uninhabited. 

SKfROS 

Geology and Relief 

The island of Skfros lies some 30 miles from the arc of the Northern 
Sporddhes, and is nearer northern fiwoia, with which, rather than 
with the Sporddhes, are its closest connections. It has an area of 
78 sq. miles, and is thus by far the largest island in this group. 
It is long and narrow and is divided into two roughly equal portions 
by a low lying depression, about 2 miles broad, between Akhfli Bay 
on the north-east coast and the Gulf of Kalamftsa on the south-west. 
Most of the northern part of the island consists of limestone, over- 
lying the schist, which is often revealed in the deeper valleys. The 
north-eastern hilly ridge consists of Tertiary sedimentaries (Fig. 13). 

The north-western part of Skfros is a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux and valleys. The hills reach heights of over 1,000 ft. and 
have rounded caps with relatively easy passes between them. 
The plateau surfaces slope gently downwards towards the west 
coast, where they terminate in a short but abrupt ridge, while on 
the north-east they are bounded by a steep and narrow coastal range. 

There are numerous small glens in this northern part of the 
island, but only two lowland area of importance : (1) opening on to 
the coast near the town of Skfros, is the Ayios Dhimftrios valley 
which has a perennial stream, and, with the adjoining lowlands along 
the coast, is the largest area of lowland in the island ; and (ii) a semi¬ 
circular depression, known as Kato Kdmbos, in the extreme north 
of the island ; it is connected with the Ayios Dhimitrios valley by a 
long, groove-like depression that runs north-east to south-west 
between the north-east coastal range and the plateau of the interior. 

The central depression of the island is formed by two low and 
narrow, valleys, each drained both to the north-east and south-west 
coasts. The more southerly of these valleys stretches between 
Aragma and Akhfli bays. It is straight, about 2 miles long, and 
from i to | mile wide. It is largely covered with wind-blown sand. 
The steep limestone-capped ridge of Kladhf (1,673 ft-) separates 
this valley from the second valley which is formed by two streams 
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that descend from the northern hills and bend north-east and south¬ 
west respectively. Together they form a single narrow and crooked 
glen with outlets in Akhili Bay on the north-east and Linarid Bay on 
the south. 



Fig. 90. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Skfros 

Based,on a map by A. Philippson in Petermanns Mitteilungen , Ergdnzungsheft 134 
(Gotha, 1901) and on British Admiralty Chart 2048 (1939). 

For key to symbols of settlements and roads, see Fig. 88. 


The southern part of the island consists of a compact, oval, lime¬ 
stone mass, with flattened top and convex slopes. On three sides 
the slopes are steep, but towards the south-west they spread out in 
low hilly spurs, one of which forms the large south-western pro- 
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montory of the island. Erosion of the limestone of the plateau has 
formed a series of large, and often quite enclosed, hollows. The 
highest part, Mount K6khilas, rises to 2,670 ft. Water courses 
have cut deep ravines in the lower slopes of the hills. 

The water supply of Sklros is not good ; the northern half of the 
island is better supplied than the south and has a few good springs 
in the north-west, where the junction of the schists and limestones 
is laid bare on the steep slopes. The whole southern portion is arid, 
and the inhabitants rely on rain water caught in cisterns. 

Coasts and Ports 

The north-east coast of Skfros is formed of two stretches of straight 
exposed and rockbound coast, separated by a shorter stretch of 
curving, flat coast. The first lies between Cape Kdrtsino, the 
northern extremity of the island, and Cape Pourid, where the coast 
bends away to the south. In the southern stretch of coast is the 
small, double bay of Akhfli, where there is a roadstead. South-east 
of Akhfli Bay the coast again becomes high and inaccessible. 

The south-west coast, in marked contrast to the north-east coast, 
is irregular, deeply indented by bays, and fringed by islands. About 
2,\ miles west of Cape Lithdri is Rdnes Bay, a small cove ringed with 
hills. To the west the entrance to Tris Boukes Bay is protected by 
Sarakino and Platf islands ; this bay affords excellent shelter, but 
has no harbour works. A blunt ended promontory which ends in 
capes Mdrmara and Apoklistria, separates Tris Boukes Bay from the 
Gulf of Kalamftsa. The latter is deep, semicircular in shape, and is 
protected by the island of Valdxa. A group of rocks lie between 
Valdxa and Cape Apoklistria. At the head of the gulf is Aragma 
Bay, with a white sandy beach and a good anchorage. Separated 
from it to the north-west by the ridge of Kladhi is the smaller bay of 
Linarid, where there is an anchorage and a small pier. 

Between the Gulf of Kalamftsa and Cape < 5 ros, the most westerly 
point of the island, are three small bays, Pdvko, Ayios Fokas and 
( 3 ros. The first has a small pier, where vessels tie up when loading 
marble. 

From Cape ( 3 ros to Cape Kdrtsino are 7 miles of irregular coast, 
interrupted only by Kaldgria Bay. 

Population and Settlement 

The population of Skiros is small in relation to the size of the 
island. Most of the 3,179 inhabitants live in the town of Skiros. 
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The town lies close to the sea on the northern slope of a steep, flat- 
topped hill which stands in the middle of the flat plain of the Ayios 
Dhimitrios jiver. The houses are flat-roofed and usually of two 
storeys ; the upper storey is usually constructed of wood. There 
is no harbour, but small boats can be drawn up pn the sandy beach. 
LinariA, on the northern shore of the Gulf of Kalamitsa, is the 
chief port and has a population of 199. There are also a number of 
small settlement? in the productive Kato KAmbos district in the 
north. Shepherds’ huts and miners’ settlements are found on the 
hills of the interior, but much of the hilly part of the island, par¬ 
ticularly the southern half, is uninhabited. 

Agriculture and Fishing 

The hills of the northern half of the island have woods of Aleppo 
pine (Pinus halepensis) while the valleys have oleanders, evergreen 
oaks and maquis scrub. The southern half is less wooded, and 
is mainly covered with phrygana scrub. Sklros has a desolate and 
inhospitable appearance, and it is, relatively, one of the least pro¬ 
ductive of the Aegean islands. Where the limestone has been 
eroded and the schists are exposed, conditions are much better. 
For this reason the Ayios Dhimitrios valley is thus the most pro¬ 
ductive part of the island. The Aragma valley is largely covered with 
sand, but has some cornfields, and pasture. Kato KAmbos is 
devoted to cattle, sheep and other livestock. Fruit, vines and grain 
are grown in the narrow depression to the south-east. There is very 
little cultivation in the southern half of the island, and cattle rearing 
is of much greater importance. Fishing is of no importance and it is 
reported that the islanders have hardly any boats. 

Mining 

Skiros is relatively rich in minerals, though they have been little 
worked. The most important product economically has been 
marble. This has been worked behind Rines Bay in the south, and 
PAvko Bay in the west, and from both there has been a small export. 
A medium-grade iron ore, comparatively rich in chrome, has also 
been worked in the north-west. There are deposits of lignite, 
gypsum, ochre and potting clay, which are said to be used by the 
islanders. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1. The fullest accounts of the Northern Sporddhes are given in the N.I.D. Hand¬ 
book of Greece , vol. 2, part 1, pp. 176-219 (London, 1919) and in the section on 
the Magnesian Islands in A. Philippson, * Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der griechischen 
Inselwelt Petermantis Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 134, pp. 123-142 (Gotha, 
1901). Some further details are given in the Mediterranean Pilot , vol. 4, chapter 6, 
7th edition (London, 1941). 

2. The most useful topographical maps of the Northern Sporddhes are the 
1 : 100,000 Greece, M.D.R. 610/8584 and 9173 which were compiled and drawn by 
524 Pal. Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., in 1943, from British Admiralty Charts, a 
map by A. Philippson in Petermanns Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 134 (Gotha, 
1901), the G.S.G.S. Balkans series (see vol. I, pp. 404-5), the 1 : 100,000 Epitelikds 
Khdrtis tis Ellddhos (see vol. I, pp. 400-1) and air photographs. The maps have 
a kilometre grid, latitude and longitude (from Greenwich and Athens) in margins, 
contours in brown at 50 metres interval, roads and tracks in red, water in blue. 



Chapter XII 

THE KIKLADHES (CYCLADES) 

General Features: The Eparchy of Andros’: The Eparchy of Tfnos: The Eparchy 
of Slros: The Eparchy of K£a: The Eparchy of Nixos : The Eparchy of Milos: 
The Eparchy of Thira : Bibliographical Note 

GENERAL FEATURES 
Geology and Relief 

The Kiklltdhes, or Central Islands, were, as their name suggests, 
regarded in classical times as a circle of islands around Delos. 
The group, however, is more irregular than this. It consists of the 
summits of two submerged ridges which continue the lines of 
Ewoia and the peninsula of Attikl (Fig. 93). The more northerly 
of these is an arc which includes Andros, Tin os, and Mikonos (and 
continues through Ikarla and Sdmos to Anatolia north of the 
Menderes river). The more southerly arc includes K&, Klthnos, 
Serifos, Sifnos, and Folegandros, and then bends abruptly through 
Sikinos, los and Amorgos towards the Turkish mainland. P 4 ros 
and N&xos, the most massive islands in the group, are contained 
within the curve of this outer arc. Outside the arc are the volcanic 
islands of Milos and Thira, together with Andfi and several islets 
and rocks. 

The group as a whole stands on a submarine platform, which is 
rarely more than 150 fm. deep. A deeper channel separates the 
platform from Ikaria and the Dodecanese to the east, while to the 
north is a sharp drop to the greater depths of the Central Aegean 
Basin. To the south is a similar drop to the Southern Basin, 
beyond which lies Crete (Fig. 46). 

There are about twenty major islands in the Kiklidhes, together 
with a larger number of islets and rocks, most of them uninhabited. 
Taken together they have a total area of about 1,050 sq. miles. 
The group has over-all dimensions of no miles from north-west to 
south-east and some 60 miles from north-east to south-west. 

The islands are, for the most part, rockbound and barren in 
appearance, and consist generally of plateaux of undulating surface. 
They are the eroded fragments of a former upland mass. Such 
lowlands and coastal plains as may once have existed have been 
very largely submerged, and only the highest levels remain above the 
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sea. There are thus few alluvial plains, and the valleys are but the 
upper parts of the original forms. Bays are deep and rugged, but 
the waves have cut remarkably straight and precipitous coast lines, 
and in general there is a marked absence of sandy beaches. With 
one or two exceptions, therefore, the Kiklddhes, with their rough, 
elevated, and even mountainous, interiors, their rocky valleys, their 
steep, and at times precipitous, coasts, have an inhospitable and 
inaccessible aspect, which is heightened by their prevailing barren¬ 
ness and by an atmospheric clearness which reveals every detail. 
Nevertheless, the deep coves provide sheltered harbours, and at 
their heads are fertile, if small and sometimes marshy, plains. 

The water supply, though not abundant, is generally adequate. 
Streams, however, are seasonal and dry up in summer. Only in 
Andros and Naxos are there rivers with a constant flow. The 
limestone areas are naturally drier than others, but springs are 
plentiful in regions composed of schist. 

Climate 

The climate of the Kikladhes is naturally more equable than that 
of the mainland ; the conditions in individual islands within the 
group tend, in general, to become more equable with increasing 
distance from the mainland. Thus, the annual range of temperature 
at Andros, close to the southern end of fiwoia, is 28° F. (15*6° C.); 
at NAxos, 80 miles to the south-east, it is only 23 0 F. (127 0 C.). 
The absolute maxima and minima of these two stations show a 
similar difference, the absolute ranges at Andros, Sfros and Naxos 
being 8i°, 76° and 68° F. respectively. There is thus a general 
absence of strong contrasts in temperature, the only significant 
exceptions being in the valleys of some of the larger islands, such as 
Andros, NAxos and Sfros. There the valleys are usually cold in 
winter and hot and sultry in summer. Frosts are comparatively 
rare on the lower ground. They occur most frequently in Andros ; 
at the NAxos station frost is virtually unknown. 

The equability of the climate is to some extent due to the pre¬ 
vailing winds, which in winter blow most frequently from the 
south-west bringing warmth and rain, while in summer the islands 
are exposed to north-east gales for long periods at a time. The 
latter are exceedingly fierce, especially in the mornings and on 
the heights, where they prevent the growth of vegetation and even 
the mpvempflt pf men and animals. They sometimes interrupt 
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Fig. 91. The geology of the western KikMdhes (Cyclades) 

Based on the x: 300,000 Yenikds Geologikos Khdrtis tis $U 4 dhos h Sheet, Slros-Miloss 













Fig. 9a. The geology of the eastern KikJadhes (Cyclades) 

Based on the z : 300,000 Yenikos Geologikos Khartis tis Ellddkos , Sheet, Ndxos- 
Amorgds. 
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communication between the islands for days together and, sweeping 
down over steep coasts, are a constant source of danger to coast¬ 
wise shipping. 

Rainfall is concentrated in the winter months. The summers 
are never rainless, though the fall is slight in July and August. 
The total rainfall varies, and is much less in the southern, than in 
the northern, islands of the group. Andros, the most northerly 
island, has 25 ins. and Thfra, the most southerly, has only 14 ins. 
The period of marked rainfall (over | in. per month) lasts, in all 
islands, from October till May. Sleet and snow may fall in winter, 
but the latter never lies for more than a few days even upon the 
highest parts of Ndxos and Andros. The likelihood of snow 
diminishes in the southern islands of Milos and Thira. Relative 
humidity is generally low, ranging in Andros from 787% in Decem¬ 
ber to 58-3% in July. In Siros, it is even lower ; 72-9% in 
December and 52-4% in July. Thunderstorms are commonest in 
the winter months, particularly November, when they are accom¬ 
panied by torrential rain, but they are nowhere as frequent as on the 
mainland of Greece. 

Historical Outline 

The story of the Kiklddhes is marked by unusual vicissitudes. 
This they owe not so much to their intrinsic value as to their insular 
character and their position—detached from, and yet associated 
with, the surrounding mainlands. Better known and of greater 
importance in the classical than in the modern world, they contained 
in Dhilos (Delos) one of the religious centres of Hellenism. Through 
a series of hands they fell to the Romans, under whose empire 
Dhilos again momentarily awoke, this time as a great slave-market 
and emporium for the Roman north-eastern trade, while other 
islands (e.g., Yioiira and Amorgos) were used as places of banishment. 
Lost to view in the Dark Ages—they apparently suffered no Slavonic 
invasion—the Kiklddhes reappeared after the Latin victory over the 
Byzantine (Greek) Empire which was marked by the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople (a.d. 1204). 

In accordance with the licence granted by the Venetian govern¬ 
ment to their nobility, the Kiklddhes were seized by various 
Venetian and Genoese adventurers, who built up for themselves 
some twenty more or less independent island duchies and dynasties, 
the chief of which were those of the Ghisi in the north and the 
Sanudi in the central Kiklddhes (see vol. I, pp. 177-8). These 
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dynasties were semi-feudal in character, were based mainly upon 
the economic wealth of the islands, and were supported by con¬ 
siderable military and social force. Numerous fortresses and 
strong places, found on harbours or hills throughout the Aegean, 
were the work of these * Frankish * lords. Under them the islanders 
remained largely agriculturalists, sea-trade being a monopoly of their 
rulers, who, though well hated, preserved some degree of peace and 
external security while the mainland was devastated by ceaseless 
wars. So the Turks on their advent found here a submissive and 
industrious population, and the islands were spared the worse 
features of Turkish rule. 

Most of these island dynasties succumbed to the Turks after the 
fall of Constantinople (1453), but some held out longer—NAxos till 
after 1550, Tinos till 1718. The Turks troubled the Kikladhes 
little : an official on a vessel anchored in P&ros harbour collected 
a yearly tax, and if this levy was paid (and it was not burdensome) 
the islanders as a rule heard little more of their rulers. The seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, although they witnessed the final 
struggle between the Venetian and Turkish powers and the con¬ 
fusion, lawlessness, and wandering consequent upon them, were 
nevertheless the germinating time of liberty in these islands. The 
lands passed mostly into the hands of the peasants, and the sea was 
thrown open to trade and piracy. Piracy, which lasted with fluctua¬ 
tions down to the middle of the nineteenth century and yielded 
finally only to steamships, laid the foundations of Greek sea-power. 
The island seamen were conscripted for the Turkish navy, and 
became the sea-merchants of the Turkish empire. 

To piracy and its effects must be attributed the numerous strong 
refugees and watch-towers scattered in fertile parts or near mines 
throughout the islands, while to this period belong the general 
abandonment of old coastal sites and the concentration into strong 
centres in inland, and often inaccessible, positions. So too in these 
years, as later in the struggle for freedom, many refugees from 
Turkish oppression in Crete and Asia Minor found a home in the 
KiklAdhes and it was then that Tinos, with its settled government, 
received such a large access of population. 

The eighteenth century saw the opening up of the Russian Black 
Sea trade for the Greeks, and the corresponding development of 
wine production in the islands, though it is true that this affected 
the KiklAdhes less than some islands (notably those off the Asiatic 
coast) which had greater resources. In 1770, in consequence of 
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the war between Russia and Turkey, eighteen of the Kiklddhes were 
annexed by the former only to be ceded again to Turkey in 1774. 

In the War of Independence the Kiklddhes as a whole played 
their part. The island seamen won naval battles for Greece, 
although some of the islands (Thira, Andros, Tinos and Siros), 
partly owing to the lightness of the Turkish yoke, at first refused to 
join the movement. In the treaty of 1832, the Kiklddhes were 
incorporated in the newly formed kingdom of Greece. During the 
war and throughout the following century of Greek liberty the 
famous shrine of the Evangelistria in Tlnos (founded in 1822), with 
its thousands of pilgrims from the whole of the Greek world, played 
an important part as a rallying point and centre for the dissemination 
of Hellenism ; and, whether consciously designed for this purpose 
or not by the patriotic Greek Orthodox clergy, it formed a remarkable 
parallel to the ancient shrine of Delos. A similar patriotic role was 
played by the once famous school of Sifnos, also conducted by the 
clergy, where numerous young Greeks found inspiration and 
revolutionary zeal. Having played its part in the achievement of 
freedom, it fell after 1830, like so many other patriotic institutions, 
into undeserved oblivion and decay. Theophilos Kaires, a hero 
of the revolution, was a native of Andros and a type of the new 
island patriot, in whom local and national patriotism were reconciled. 
It was during the War of Independence that refugees from Khlos, 
Psard, and other Asiatic islands founded the modern town of Siros, 
the island at that time being under French protection. The rise 
of Siros and its commercial prosperity symbolized the realization of 
Hellenism for the Kiklddhes, as its decline upon the growth of 
Piratevs symbolized their final absorption into the wider Greek 
nationhood. 


Population and Settlement 

As in other islands in the Aegean Sea, the population is beginning to 
assume a scattered pattern of settlement. During the medieval and 
modern periods of insecurity, a single large village, sometimes coastal 
but more often strongly placed a little inland, housed the entire 
population of each island. Recently, numerous villages have been 
colonized from these centres. In one or two islands, the outlying 
temporary huts are being converted into permanent dwellings, and * 
new hamlets are appearing* 

The villages are closely nucleated settlements ; some ’have been 
built in the form of strongholds. The streets are narrow, crooked 
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tnd often vaulted over; they are usually stone-paved* and where, 
as it often the case, the town occupies a hill-side, the streets become a 
series of steps. Good building stone is abundant, and the houses 
are usually large, square and well-built, but sanitation is primitive. 
The walls are white-washed or coloured in pale tints both within and 
without. In hill-side towns, the houses crowd box-like upon each 
other ; in K&t, the roofs of the lower houses serve as footpaths for 
those at a higher level. Churches are conspicuous in most islands 
and are often large and fine. 

The population of the Kiklddhes as a whole numbered 129,702 
according to the census of 1928 and it had increased to 146,987 
according to the estimates of 1938. 


Agriculture and Fishing 

Statistics of the agricultural production of the separate islands are 
not available, but figures have been published for the nomos as a 
whole. The total area of cultivated land is 24,095,527 stremmes 
(S> 95 I > 59 S acres), which form 12% of the total area. This figure 
may seem high, but the barren appearance of the islands is deceptive : 
there are few plains, but the numerous valleys are rich, warm, well- 
watered, and usually intensively cultivated ; their sides are often 
terraced to high levels ; advantage is taken of upland hollows, and 
even the barren and rocky areas afford some grazing for cattle. 

The islands offer great contrasts in productivity ; the determining 
factors are geology and soils. The schist and volcanic areas are the 
most fertile ; the limestone and granite are often extremely barren. 
The agricultural output of the islands is of a high quality, par¬ 
ticularly the vegetables, olives, wine and cheese. Irrigation, par¬ 
ticularly of vegetable crops, is practised in many valleys. 

SIros, Andros and N&xos are noted for their vegetables, particularly 
potatoes, tomatoes and onions, and the production of these and also of 
pulses is very high for Greece (see table on p. 419). Tobacco is 
grown but is of slight importance. The grain chiefly grown is 
barley, either alone or mixed with wheat; the latter is rarely grown 
alone. The production is not great, and some grain is normally 
imported. There is, however, an export of pulses. 

Fruit growing is of greater importance. In Andros, Ndxos, 
K£a and Sifnos, the well-watered lower valley slopes are clothed 
with fine groves, and the lemon, orange and mandarin, citron and 
almond crops of these islands are of considerable value. Practically 
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all the islands produce wine of a fair quality and free of resin, but 
that of Thfra and Pdros, and to a less extent that of Kea, Andros and 
Sikinos, is of considerable value and importance. The vines grow 
on lower sunny slopes and in upland depressions ; the decomposing 
tufa of Thfra is particularly suitable and olives occupy sheltered 
sunny slopes and depressions, though in many islands olive trees 
and fig trees are scattered about the hill-side terraces. Figs, 
however, are not widely grown. 

Cotton and mulberry have been of some importance in the past, 
but the output is now very small, and the household industries 
which depended on them are declining. Oranges, lemons and vines 
have tended to replace industrial crops. The production of citrus 
fruits in 1937 amounted to : 

8 >773 »° 00 lemons 1,962,000 mandarins 

172,000 citrons 116,000 others 

1,581,000 oranges 

The output of figs during the same year was 

2,116 metric tons of dried figs 
628 „ „ fresh „ 

Apples, pears, almonds, mulberries and nuts are of smaller import¬ 
ance. Tanning bark from Valona oak trees is also of some 
importance. 

Agricultural holdings are small, rather smaller than the average 
for Greece as a whole ; 56% are less than 10 stremmata (or about 
2^ acres) and 77% are less than 20 stremmata (or 5 acres). Only 6% 
of the holdings are larger than 12 acres. 

All the islands support some live-stock, and the more barren the 
island the more important, as a rule, are its animals. The higher 
and barer areas are devoted to goats and sheep, and many islets and 
rocks are uninhabited save by shepherds with their herds and flocks. 
The methods employed differ in different parts. In the northern 
Kiklddhes, cattle are kept in walled enclosures, single beasts often 
being tethered on the terraced plots on the hillside during the fallow 
period or after the harvest. In the southern Kikladhes, where there 
are larger semi-waste areas, the flocks and herds roam loose with 
herdsmen aS on the mainland. Asses and mules are found in all 
islands, and are often the only means of transport. Horses are 
relatively few, and are not of high quality. Cattle and oxen are 
reared, and sheep are everywhere kept for their wool and meat. 
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Goats supply milk, and some islands have a reputation for their 
cheese. Young pigs are reared for their flesh, and poultry are widely 
kept. Pigeons are kept, partly because their droppings furnish a 
useful manure ; their dove-cotes are conspicuous features in many 
villages. Bee-keeping is also well-established. 

In 1937 there were said to be 14,363 draught animals in the 
nomds. Oxen formed the greater part of this total, but there were 
1,542 mules. Of the animals kept for either flesh or milk, goats 
were easily the most numerous, there being 106,995. There were 
92,446 sheep, 14,065 donkeys, 12,232 pigs and 3,847 cows. There 
were nearly a quarter of a million poultry. 

The total value of agricultural production of the islands, with the 
exception of meat for which statistics are not given, was 352,880,990 
drachmae in 1937. Of this, almost two-thirds was accounted for 
by grain crops, pulses and vegetables. 

Agriculture and allied pursuits are the chief source of wealth, 
followed by the manufacturing industries of Siros and the exploita¬ 
tion of minerals. But the peasant suffers from the remoteness of the 
islands from markets, his ignorance of prices prevailing on the 
mainland, and the uncertainty and instability of island conditions. 
He is thus often at the mercy of the middle-men and buyers who 
visit the islands. 

Fishing is not of great importance, and is often left to men of other 
islands, although fish are plentiful enough. The sponge fishery 
has greatly declined in importance. 

Siros is the only real industrial centre of the KiklAdhes and has 
cotton spinning and weaving mills, ship-building and repair yards 
as well as minor manufactures. There is a pottery industry in 
Slfnos and Amorg6s, and the potters from these centres sometimes 
work in other islands, returning home when their work is com¬ 
pleted. The silk and lace industries of the islanders are now 
virtually defunct. Peasant crafts, however, linger on, and there is a 
small output of cotton and woollen goods in most islands. 

Area under Chief Crops and Output in the Nomds of th&Kiklddhes>i 938 


Per cent. 
Per cent, of of total 



Area in 

Output in 

Value in 

cultivated 

area of 

Qereals 

Str 4 mmata 

quintals 

Drachmae 

area 

islands 

Wheat 

16,621 

112,685 

12,268 

7.859.2x3 

5*2 

0*62 

Barley 

H 4.150 

30,756 

43,5x2,600 

35*25 

4*26 

Mixed grain 

53.750 

18 , 994,500 

1682 

2*03 

Make 

505 

2g 

291,300 

o*x6 

0*02 

Oats 

1.295 

343 ,ooo 

0*40 

0-05 

Rye 

95 ® 

X,X 42 

522,200 

0*30 

0*04 
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Per cent. 





Per cent, of 

of total 


Area in 

Output in 

Value in 

cultivated 

area of 


str£mmata 

quintals 

drachmae 

area 

islands 

Vegetables (Pulses) 

Haricot Beans 

8*419 

3.612 

2,931.425 

2*63 

032 

Broad Beans 

2.420 

1.737 

2,546 

1,315,860 

0-76 

0*09 

Peas 

5.IJ4 

2,093,150 

i*6o 

015 

Lentils 

782 

534 

377.010 

1.787,423 

025 

003 

Other pulses 

3.398 

2,501 

i*o6 

013 

Vetch 

Vegetables 

Potatoes 

*17 

181 

83,250 

0*04 

0*004 

5.782 

43.388 

13,765.900 

i*8x 

0*22 

Cucumbera 

5.074 

7,522,700 

i-59 

0*19 

Garlic 

763 

1,286 

1,178,770 

0*24 

0*03 

Onions 

?$6 6 

38,230 

7,797,200 

1 05 

0*3 

Tomatoes 

65,269 

11,954,950 

2*40 

029 

Others 

10,906 

120,704 

28,723,000 

3*41 

0*40 

Industrial Crops 






Tobacco 

3,880 

i.714 

4,520,150 

I‘21 

015 

Cotton 

568 

111 

228,670 

o*i8 

0*02 

Sesame 

660 

390,740 

0*21 

0*03 

Forage Crops 






Hay 

44 

102 

17,000 

O-OI 

— 

Clover 

87 

293 

75,175 

0*03 

— 

Other forage crops 
Viticulture 

1,600 

12,134 

1,129,350 

0-50 

0*06 

Vine 

61,019 

84.021 

25,710,820 

19,09 

2*3 

Table grapes 

11,308 

850 

23,648 

6,502,500 

3,54 

0*43 

Newly planted vineyards 

— 

— 

026 

0*03 


Source : Statistique Armuelle Agricole et d’Elevage de la Grice* 1938, p. 6 (Athenes, 1939). 


Value of Agricultural Production in the Nomos of the Kikladhes, 1938 



- 

drachmae 

drachmae 

Crops : 

Vineyards 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Vegetables 

Industrial crops 
Forage crops 

71,522,813 

8,588,118 

70,942,520 

5,139,560 

1,221,525 

157 , 414,536 

32,267,320 

Olives—table olives and oil 


16,192,830 

Fruit: 

Citrus 

Others 

7,336,910 

22,250,760 

29.587,670 

Animal products : 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

Wool 

Honey and beeswax 
Eggs 

31,649,345 

36,290,295. 

1,132,110 

3,071,090 

3,248,280 

14,796,514 



90,187,634 


325.649.990 

Source: Statisque Annuelle Agricole et d’Elevage de la Grece, 1938, pp. 6 
and 195 (Ath&nes, 1939). 

MINING 

The massif of which the Kiklddhes form part has been extensively 
mineralized. Individual deposits, however, are small and cannot 
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always be worked economically. Development has, in consequence, 
been spasmodic and the output fluctuating: Some deposits have 
been mined for centuries and are now nearly worked out. Lack of 
capital, transport factilities and enterprise have caused the abandon¬ 
ment of others, and the islands abound in deserted workings. The 
smaller enterprises, owned by individuals or small groups, are the 
most unstable ; those worked with foreign capital have been more 
successful. Emery working is a government monopoly, and only 
the pits on the island of NAxos are now allowed to operate. The 
salt works of Milos and NAxos are also state-owned. 

Iron ores occur in quantity in the more westerly islands of KAa, 
Kithnos, Serifos and Sifnos, though only the deposits of Serifos 
and Kithnos are now exploited. Pyrites are found in Milos, and 
manganiferous ores occur in most of the other more westerly islands. 
Silver, lead and zinc are also widely distributed through the 
archipelago, but the only workings in recent years have been on 
Sifnos and Andiparos. Emery is found on NAxos- and Sikinos, as 
well as in islands outside the KiklAdhes group, but is now produced 
from NAxos only. Other non-metallic minerals are worked— 
gypsum, sulphur, slat (a fuller’s earth) from Kimolos ; pumice, 
from Thira; marble is worked on PAros, Tinos and Andros ; 
material for mill-stones is quarried in Milos. The gold of Sifnos 
and copper of SArifos were once important, but are now worked out. 
Bauxite is of some small importance on Amorgos, but reserves are 
said to be small; the deposits of Milos have already been exhausted. 

The emery and salt workings are owned and controlled by the 
Greek government. In other branches of the extractive industries, 
French capital is dominant. The iron mines of Serifos, the most 
important single mining operation in the group, is owned by La 
Society Franpaise Seriphos-Spiliazeza , and that of Kithnos by 
S.A. des Travaux Techniques . The zinc has been worked by a 
French company, and the barytes by S.A. d’Exploitation des Mines 
de Barytine Argentif. 

Trade 

The volume of trade carried on in the KiklAdhes is small in relation 
to the population. Some islands are able to produce the bulk of 
their inhabitants’ simple requirements, and their commercial 
contracts are very small. There is a good deal of purely local trade, 
carried on on a basis of barter, between the islands. Siros is a centre 
for this local trade ; it distributes flour, manufactures and colonial 
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goods and absorbs a fair proportion of the surplus produce of the 
islands. Island products are taken by steam or by sailing vessels 
either to Slros or direct to PiraiAvs. Siros is also a depot for the 
emery of NAxos, and also for certain other ores. The greater part of 
the inter-island trade is carried on in small Greek sailing vessels— 
caiques—or in the small steamers which ply between the islands. 
Minerals, however, are generally carried in vessels of heavier burden.. 
All the inhabited islands are in frequent and regular contact by 
steamship with Siros and the mainland. 

Subdivisions 

The notnds of the KiklAdhes is divided for purposes of administra¬ 
tion into seven eparchies which form a convenient basis for descrip¬ 
tion. A list of the eparchies is given below and their position is 
shown in Fig. 93. 

(1) The eparchy of Andros. 

(2) The eparchy of Tinos. 

(3) The eparchy of Siros, consisting of Siros and Mikonos and 
the smaller islands of Dhilos, Rinia and Yioura. 

(4) The eparchy of Kea, consisting of Kea, Kithnos, Serifos, and 
the less important Makronisi. 

(5) The eparchy of Naxos, consisting of NAxos, and PAros and 
the lesser islands of Andiparos and Dhespotiko. 

(6) The eparchy of Milos, consisting of Milos, Sifnos, Fole- 
gandros and Sikinos and the smaller islands of Andimilos, 
Kimolos and Poliaigos. 

(7) The eparchy of Thira, consisting of Thira, fos and Amorgos, 
and the smaller islands of IrAklia, Skhoinoiisa, Kouf6, 
KAros, Andikaros, Dhrima, Dhenousa, MAkares, Kinaros 
and Anafi. 

The major islands of each group are described in detail and in the 
order given above. The lesser islands are described summarily. 
The many small and often uninhabited islets receive only incidental 
reference in connexion with the coasts of the major islands. 
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Fig. 93. Key-map to the Kikl&dhes (Cyclades) 

Based on British Admiralty charts and Population de la Gr&ce d'aprbs le Recense - 
ment du 15-16 Mai , 1928, deuxifeme Edition (Ath£nes, 1935). 

The names in large letters are those of the islands which give their names to the 
eparchies. The pecked lines enclose the islands in each eparchy. 


THE EPARCHY OF ANDROS 

Andros 


Geology and Relief 

Andros is the second largest island in the KikMdhes and is about 
25 miles long but only about one-quarter of this in width ; it has an 
area of 148 sq. miles. It is built throughout of fairly uniform rock— 
a mica schist being predominant—veined with quartz. The latter 
is often sufficiently developed to influence the relief, and the peaks 
generally consist of quartz. A certain amount of marble occurs. 
Though not of the best quality, it has commercial value. Iron and 
manganese are associated with the quartz veins, and there has 
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recently been a small output of manganese ore from the north of 
the island. 

The appearance of Andros from a distance is that of a rugged and 
barren mountain mass. Its valleys are not at first visible, and this 
gives the island an inhospitable aspect. The island consists of a 
main ridge, which lies close to the straight and regular south-west 
coast of the island, and a series of transverse ridges which reach out 
to the north-east coast (Fig. 94). These lateral ridges thus form a 
series of barriers across the island, and divide it into a number of 
almost isolated sections, each with distinct physical and economic 
features. The ridges are broad and flat-topped, and terminate in 
large blunt promontories on the north-east coast. The intervening 
valleys run up to saddles in the main ridge of the island, which thus 
has an undulating profile. The most important of the transverse 
ridges is Petalon, which joins the main ridge at its highest point, 
Mount Kouvdrion (3,270 ft.), and almost bisects the island. Its 
broad, rounded, quartz-strewn back sinks gradually as it approaches 
the north-east coast. Almost exactly similar, though on a smaller 
scale, are the two more southerly lateral ridges, Yerakonas and Rdkhi. 
To the north, the country is more irregular ; here the Ayioi Saranda 
ridge trends north-eastwards. 

These four transverse ridges divide the island into five regions : 

(1) The northern plateau lies north-west of the Ayioi Sardnda 
ridge, and has a general altitude of about 1,000 ft. It 
reaches the sea in steep cliffs and forms rugged country 
dissected by deep, narrow and steep valleys running north 
to south. The only considerable area of low ground is the 
small plain of Gdvrion on the west coast of the island 
(Plate 136). This northern plateau is the area of Albanian 
settlement in the island. 

(2) Between the Ayioi Sardnda and Pdtalon ridges is a series of 
parallel valleys which, on the one hand, debouch on Vitdli 
Bay and, on the other, run up to the main watershed of the 
island which is here lower than elsewhere. 

(3) The valley of Andros lies between the high ridge of Pdtalon 
and the lower, parallel ridge of Yerakonas. To the south¬ 
west the valley runs up to a low saddle across the main 
range of the island, and a metalled road crosses to Palai6- 
polis, the ancient capital of the island, on the south-east 
coast. The Andros valley is itself divided into two unequal 
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portions by a low ridge, on the end of which the town of 
Andros lies. This latter ridge runs out into the bay of 
Andros, dividing it into two harbours of which the more 



Fig. 94. Relief and drainage of Andros 


Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9711 and 971a (1944) and 
British Admiralty Chart 1820 (1940). 

The contours are at intervals of too metres (328 ft.). 


northerly is that generally used by ships. The slopes of 
the valley are gentle and well-watered and the valley 
provides a considerable area of cultivable land. 

(4) The Kdrthion valley lies to the south-east of the Yerakdnas 
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ridge, and although it is shorter than the Andros valley, 
it is broader and forms a fair-sized plain. Like the Andros 
valley, it is drained north-eastwards and is backed to the 
south-west by a saddle leading to the south-west coast 
which is here particularly rugged. The coast of Korthion 
Bay is fringed with sand dunes, which threaten the land 
and impede traffic. 

(5) The south-east of Andros, beyond the Rdkhi ridge, is a 
barren, uninhabited area. 

Coasts and Ports 

The coasts of Andros are high and rugged. Along the straight, 
south-western coast, for 19 miles from Cape Steno to Gdvrion, 
the mountain ridge drops abruptly into the water. There is no 
coastal plain in this stretch, and only sometimes, where a torrent 
enters the sea, is there a small beach. The small plain of Gdvrion 
lies between the main mountain mass of the island and the north- 
south ridge behind Cape Kakogremi. From this point to Cape 
Kambanon, the coast is lower but not less rugged. It is broken 
by a series of small inlets and bays, separated from one another by 
rough, if inconspicuous, headlands. Landing is as difficult here as 
on the south-west coast, and in the whole length of the west coast 
from Steno Point to Cape Kambanon, the only anchorage is the 
bay of Gdvrion, and even this is interrupted by shoals and rocks, of 
which a small group, the Gavrionisa, lie in the middle of the bay. 
The port of Gdvrion has a sufficient depth of water for small craft 
and there is a small pier (Plate 136). Roads connect it with Fellos to 
the north, and with the settlements along the west coast; the latter 
road follows the Andros valley to the chief town (Fig. 95). 

The north-east facing coa6t of the island is made up of four bays 
of very unequal size. These are divided into two pairs by the head¬ 
land of Cape Grid, in which the Petalon ridge terminates. To the 
north-west of this point, the shallow Zorkos Bay offers few advant¬ 
ages. The broad, sweeping Vitali Bay really consists of a series of 
minor headlands separating short creeks or shallow bays. To the 
south-east of Cape Grid are the two narrower, deeper, and 
economically more important, bays of Kdstron (Andros) and 
Korthion. The harbour of Andros (Kdstron), although not good, 
is the chief port of the island and is in regular communication with 
the other islands and with the mainland. The harbour lies to the 
south of the spur on which the town stands and is about 800 yds. 
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tong and 500 yds. wide with depths of between 4 and 14 fm. To 
the north of the spur is a larger, deeper (7-12 fm.) and more fre¬ 
quented bay which has a breakwater, 200 yds. long, in the north-west 



Fig. 95. Settlements and communications of Andros 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9711 and 9712 (1944). 
The dots show settlements but not necessarily individual houses. 


and a pier about 200 ft. long in the south-east; depths alongside the 
breakwater vary between 3 and 26 ft. but alongside the pier they do 
not exceed 5 ft. 
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Population and Settlement 

The total population of the island in 1928 was 17,593, of whom 
2,069 lived in the chief town. The remainder were distributed over 
89 villages. The degree of dispersion is thus seen to be very high 
(Fig. 95 )- 

In the northern part of the island, the settlements are mainly 
pastoral and are scattered over the rocky hillsides. Here, the most 
important place is Gdvrion (354), a comparatively isolated village on 
the eastern side of a good harbour in the north-west of the island. 
It is the centre of a fruitful plain, producing olives, onions and 
grain, but its trade is negligible and its harbour is little used. At 
the head of a valley in the Sardnda ridge is the now ruined settlement 
of Ammolokhos, formerly the chief Albanian settlement in the island. 
Along the coast to the south-east are Batsf, Aprovatou and 
Palaiopolis, now small fishing villages, where formerly was quite a 
flourishing trade. 

The most thickly populated part of Andros is the valley in which 
the chief town lies. There are numerous small villages and scattered 
dwellings, having rich gardens and set around with cypresses. 
Andros (Kdstron) (2,069) itself lies partly on a rocky promontory 
which juts into Andros Bay, and partly on the ridge inland from it. 
The seaward end is occupied by a fine Venetian fortress. Behind 
it lies the old town, a picturesque place with square red-tiled houses 
of all colours and decorated with much woodwork. The streets 
are narrow and marble-paved. Inland lies the new town with a 
market-place and with houses more widely dispersed. 

The Korthion valley is second only to that of Andros as a centre of 
population. It contains numerous hamlets, with a total population 
of about a thousand. Kdrthion (447) itself lies in a position similar 
to that of Andros, but is farther from the sea. It consists of closely- 
built, white houses. It has some large storehouses and, higher up 
the valley, the large private houses of the more wealthy families of the 
island. 

Agriculture and Fishing 

The island is not fertile, but the schists in which the valleys are 
cut form rounded hillsides, often with very gentle slopes in their 
tower parts. Springs are very abundant. Cultivation can thus be 
carried to high levels, and every advantage which terracing and 
walling can offer is utilized. 
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The rocky hill country of the north is suitable, for the most part, 
for pasture only, and here cattle, sheep and goats are kept in con¬ 
siderable numbers. On the plain of GAvrion, which is treeless and 
in parts marshy, are the only meadows of the island ; in the lighter 
and drier parts, onions, grain and vines do well. In the hilly 
regions to the north and south of GAvrion are numerous olive 
groves. Smigddi , a mixture of wheat and barley, is also grown in the 
northern part of Andros. 

Other than a few hillside orchards and fields on the west coast, 
the only areas of cultivation in the southern half of the island are 
the valleys of Andros and Kdrthion, but the economic value of these 
is greater than that of the remainder of the island. The valley of 
Andros is perhaps the most productive area of its size in the whole of 
the KiklAdhes. In the irrigated valley bottoms are fine gardens of fig, 
orange, lemon, and many other fruit trees. Vines, which yield a 
good quality wine, are grown on the lighter soils. Cypresses and 
bamboo reeds are grown around the gardens to shelter them against 
the north-east winds. Above the tilled land are white villages, 
with fine churches. The higher slopes and terraces support pulse 
and grain, and here too olive and fig-trees thrive ; sometimes the 
latter are set amidst vines. Higher still, the stony hillsides are 
traversed by stone walls of rough and curious structure ; in the 
enclosures grain is grown, and after harvest, or in time of fallow, 
single animals are pastured. Bee-keeping is carried on, but the 
silk industry has now almost disappeared, and the mulberry trees 
have mostly been replaced with lemon. 

THE EPARCHY OF TfNOS 

TfNOS 

Geology and Relief 

Tlnos, one of the best-known and, in some respects most interest¬ 
ing, of the KiklAdhes, is neither a large nor a particularly fertile 
island. It has an area of 75 sq. miles. Its structure resembles that 
of Andros, but is very much more complicated. The main Andros 
ridge, interrupted only by the channel named Sten6, continues 
south-east along the length of Tlnos, but is, on the whole, lower 
although it rises towards the south. The valleys, though small, lie 
behind the bays of the north-east coast and, like those of Andros, 
run up to saddles in the main watershed. The lowest of these, the 
Ayla Marina Pass (666 ft.), forms, with the Kolimvithra valley to 
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the north and a smaller valley to the south-west, a depression that 
divides Tlnos practically in half. The northern half is further 
divided by a less conspicuous depression which extends across the 
island from Pdnormos Bay on the north coast. 



Fig. 96. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Tinos 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9526 (1944) ; British 
Admiralty Chart 1815 (1939) and Population de la Gr&ce d'apr&s le Recensement du 
15-16 Mai , 1928, deuxifeme Edition (Athfcnes, 1935). 

The island is readily divisible into four regions, so distinct in 
their characteristics that three of them have acquired popular names : 

(1) The central division of the island, known as Polemou 
Kdmbos, lies between the Pdnormos and Kolimvithra 
depressions. It is occupied by a dome-like mass of mica- 
schist, identical with that which composes the greater part 
of Andros. This mass culminates in Polemou Kdmbos 
which reaches 2,090 ft. Many beds of marble occur in 
the schists, and the depression south-west of Pdnormos Bay 
is very largely developed in these beds. 

(2) The high plateau of granite and amphibolite in the south¬ 
east is known as Ano Meria. It is dissected by rivers and 
is well populated. The amphibolites consist generally of a 
hornblende gneiss, but are in parts altered to serpentine. 
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Where this occurs, the more resistant rock forms high 
ridges. Thus, the Tsiknids ridge, the highest in the island, 
consists of a serpentine mass, which rises above the am¬ 
phibolite plateau. Along the south-east coast, the mica 
schist again appears, but in the north-east, a mass of 
granite occupies rather higher ground and is surrounded, 
except on the seaward side, by the amphibolites. The 
boundary of the granite outcrop is emphasized by the 
Livddha river and by some of the tributaries of the Kolim- 
vlthra river. Settlements avoid the granite but are not 
infrequent over the amphibolite outcrop. 

(3) The north-western portion of the island, beyond the 
Pdnormos depression, is known as £xo Merid. It is lower 
and more dissected and consists, in the main, of a similar 
outcrop of amphibolite, which in places has been altered to 
serpentine. The latter forms the Ayios Ilias ridge and the 
cliffs of the north coast each side of Chusla. 

(4) The Kolimvithra valley has been eroded along the 
junction of the schists of the centre of the island and the 
amphibolites of the south-east, and is the largest in the 
island. It is surrounded by rounded spurs, and forms a 
nearly circular depression, into the marshy bottom of which 
a radial system of streamlets converges ; the whole area is 
called Kdto Merid by the inhabitants. 

Coasts and Ports 

The south-west coastline of Tinos has many small indentations. 
Cape Zefiros affords some shelter to Stavros Bay which is a useful 
anchorage for small vessels and has a short mole. Tinos itself has 
the only harbour on this coast and the best on the island. It is 
formed by two breakwaters which enclose an area about 500 yds. 
by 350 yds.; the harbour gives protection from all winds except 
those from the west. The entrance between the breakwaters is 
about 200 yds. wide and 6$ fm. deep ; within the entrance are 
depths of 18 ft., but the water shoals to the shore. Motor roads run 
east and north from the town (Fig. 96). To the south-east is 
Ayios Nikdlaos Bay, which is also an anchorage. The south-east 
coast is in general rugged. 

The north coast is rough and much indented, but contains three 
bays of some commercial importance. Pdnormos Bay, in the north- 
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west, is a secure anchorage. The small coastal settlement here has 
harbour works connected with the marble quarries in the hills 
behind, and a motor road runs to Istemia. The bays of Kolimvithra 
and Livddha are backed by small plains, but are otherwise un¬ 
important. 

Population and Settlement 

Tinos is one of the more densely populated islands in the Kiklddhes 
owing as much to the industry of the islanders as to any natural 
productivity. Venetian rule maintained itself longer here than on 
any other island (1390-1715), and Tinos enjoyed for centuries 
comparative quiet, stability and good government, and hence 
received a large access of population from less happy islands. 
These reasons account for the unusual persistence of Italian in¬ 
fluences and the strong Roman Catholic element in the island. 

In the towns and villages the houses are of white stone and show 
Latin influence. They are often of several stories, have balconies, 
outer flights of stairs, and flat roofs. Scattered settlements are 
rare, and even small villages are closely nucleated. The houses are 
built so close that the roofs often serve as footpaths. The streets 
below are narrow, dark, mostly paved with marble, and often 
vaulted over. 

The chief town, Tinos (2,485), occupies a warm and sheltered 
position. It is on the site of the ancient capital but, during the less 
settled period of the Middle Ages, coastal settlements were deserted 
for inland sites, and - Ex6pyrgo, in the centre of Ano Merid, became 
the Venetian capital. The modern capital is built along the slopes 
between Ano Merid and the shore and overlooks its harbour. It is 
white, clean and well-built with large orderly houses and a fine 
dominating church. 

Most of the villages are small, but Pdnormos (963), beautifully 
situated in a northern valley amid cypresses and orchards, and the 
centre of the marble industry, and Istemia at the western end of the 
Polemou Kdmbos, may be mentioned. The population as a whole 
lives on the sheltered, south-western side of the island, in marked 
contrast to its distribution in Andros. Settlements are strewn 
along the south-western face of Ano Merid and the Polemoti Kdmbos 
ridge, showing up from the distance as white patches amongst their 
grey-green olive groves. 
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Where this occurs, the more resistant rock forms high 
ridges. Thus, the Tsiknids ridge, the highest in the island, 
consists of a serpentine mass, which rises above the am¬ 
phibolite plateau. Along the south-east coast, the mica 
schist again appears, but in the north-east, a mass of 
granite occupies rather higher ground and is surrounded, 
except on the seaward side, by the amphibolites. The 
boundary of the granite outcrop is emphasized by the 
Livddha river and by some of the tributaries of the Kolim- 
vithra river. Settlements avoid the granite but are not 
infrequent over the amphibolite outcrop. 

(3) The north-western portion of the island, beyond the 
Pdnormos depression, is known as fixo Merid. It is lower 
and more dissected and consists, in the main, of a similar 
outcrop of amphibolite, which in places has been altered to 
serpentine. The latter forms the Ayios IUas ridge and. the 
cliffs of the north coast each side of Chusla. 

(4) The Kolimvithra valley has been eroded along the 
junction of the schists of the centre of the island and the 
amphibolites of the south-east, and is the largest in the 
island. It is surrounded by rounded spurs, and forms a 
nearly circular depression, into the marshy bottom of which 
a radial system of streamlets converges ; the whole area is 
called Kdto Merid by the inhabitants. 

Coasts and Ports 

The south-west coastline of Tinos has many small indentations. 
Cape Zdfiros affords some shelter to Stavros Bay which is a useful 
anchorage for small vessels and has a short mole. Tfnos itself has 
the only harbour on this coast and the best on the island. It is 
formed by two breakwaters which enclose an area about 500 yds. 
by 350 yds.; the harbour gives protection from all winds except 
those from the west. The entrance between the breakwaters is 
about 200 yds. wide and fm. deep ; within the entrance are 
depths of 18 ft., but the water shoals to the shore. Motor roads run 
east and north from the town (Fig. 96). To the south-east is 
Ayios Nikdlaos Bay, which is also an anchorage. The south-east 
coast is in general rugged. 

The north coast is rough and much indented, but contains three 
bays of some commercial importance. Pdnormos Bay, in the north- 
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west, is a secure anchorage. The small coastal settlement here has 
harbour works connected with the marble quarries in the hills 
behind, and a motor road runs to Istdmia. The bays of Kolimvithra 
and Livddha are backed by small plains, but are otherwise un¬ 
important. 


Population and Settlement 

Tfnos is one of the more densely populated islands in the Kiklddhes 
owing as much to the industry of the islanders as to any natural 
productivity. Venetian rule maintained itself longer here than on 
any other island (1390-1715), and Tlnos enjoyed for centuries 
comparative quiet, stability and good government, and hence 
received a large access of population from less happy islands. 
These reasons account for the unusual persistence of Italian in¬ 
fluences and the strong Roman Catholic element in the island. 

In the towns and villages the houses are of white stone and show 
Latin influence. They are often of several stories, have balconies, 
outer flights of stairs, and flat roofs. Scattered settlements are 
rare, and even small villages are closely nucleated. The houses are 
built so close that the roofs often serve as footpaths. The streets 
below are narrow, dark, mostly paved with marble, and often 
vaulted over. 

The chief town, Tinos (2,485), occupies a warm and sheltered 
position. It is on the site of the ancient capital but, during the less 
settled period of the Middle Ages, coastal settlements were deserted 
for inland sites, and - Ex6pyrgo, in the centre of Ano Merid, became 
the Venetian capital. The modern capital is built along the slopes 
between Ano Meria and the shore and overlooks its harbour. It is 
white, clean and well-built with large orderly houses and a fine 
dominating church. 

Most of the villages are small, but Pdnormos (963), beautifully 
situated in a northern valley amid cypresses and orchards, and the 
centre of the marble industry, and Isternia at the western end of the 
Polemou Kdmbos, may be mentioned. The population as a whole 
lives on the sheltered, south-western side of the island, in marked 
contrast to its distribution in Andros. Settlements are strewn 
along the south-western face of Ano Merid and the Polemoti Kdmbos 
ridge, showing up from the distance as white patches amongst their 
grey-green olive groves. 
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Agriculture and Fishing 

The steep, stony, and in parts arid, nature of the island does not 
make for fertility. Springs, though plentiful in the valleys, seldom 
develop into streams which can be used for irrigation. There are 
few valleys and the only considerable one, Kolimvithra, is marshy. 
The highlands are exposed and support no forest; much of the area 
is fit only for sheep and goats, for which the hardy plants and scrub 
afford scant pasturage. On sunny slopes, particularly the south¬ 
western face of Polemoii Kdmbos, olives grow well, and vines are 
found on the warmer hill terraces. Wherever possible, terracing and 
walling have contained the scanty earth, and on such strips grain 
and pulse are grown. The most fertile parts are the uplands of Ano 
Merid (except on the granite of the centre and north), the plain of 
Kolimvithra and the Pdnormos valley. 

Fishing is only of very slight importance, partly, perhaps, owing to 
the lack of suitable harbours. 

THE EPARCHY OF SfROS 

The eparchy of Siros comprises the islands of Siros, Mikonos, 
Dhilos, Rinia and Yioura ; the islands are described in this order. 

SfROS 

Siros, although neither fertile nor rich in minerals, is the best 
known, wealthiest, and most densely populated, of the Kiklddhes. 
This is very largely due to its central position and its convenience 
as a port of call on important sea routes. The island extends from 
north to south for a little over 9 miles, and its maximum breadth is 
5J nqiles ; its area is 33 sq. miles. 

Geology and Relief 

The northern part of the island is distinguished as Ano Merid. 
It consists of a mass of schist of a greenish colour with considerable 
areas of marble. The former in general forms the higher ground. 
The relief consists of a mountain backbone which lies rather nearer 
the east than the west side and is arranged in a series of concentric, 
curving ranges (Fig. 98). The most easterly of these culminates 
in Mount Siringas (1,540 ft.) the highest point in the island; the 
next culminates in Mount Pfrgos (1,450 ft.). The mountains are 
close to the smoothly curving coast on the east, but towards the 



Plate 136. Gavrion bay in Andros 

The view is northward o\er the small plain which surrounds the bay , in the back¬ 
ground are the foothills of the Saranda ridge. The small port of Ga\rion, with 
its pier, can be seen on the east side of the bay. 
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west the slopes are gentler and terminate in numerous rugged 
promontories which enclose bays and coves. The drainage is mainly 
to the west. The only conspicuous river on the east is that which 



Fig. 98. Relief and drainage of Sfros 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R, 611/7582 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1542 (1937). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 

drains the Ano Siros valley and enters the sea at Siros. This 
northern part of the island is an area of barren hills, often striking 
in colour and form. 

To the south is the lower, undulating country of Messarid, con¬ 
sisting mainly of the area of the amphibolite outcrops. The Vari 

G. H. (Greece, V. iii) 28 
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plain in the south-eastern comer of the island is also in the same 
series. In the extreme south the schists again appear, and give a 
bolder relief, though by no means as high and rugged as in the 
northern region of the island. 

Coasts 

In the northern part of the island, the outer or eastern shore 
curves smoothly from the harbour of Siros (see below) to the most 
northerly point of the island, Cape Trimeson. The western shore, 
however, is broken by a series of headlands and small sandy bays, of 
which the most important are M£gas Ldkkos, Aet6u, Dhelfino, Kini 
and Galissds. To the south is the high, cliffed headland of Cape 
Atsingandkastro, with the islet-studded Foinikos Bay to the south. 
The south coast is straight and rugged, with a series of small bays, 
of which Vdri Bay is the most important. From Cape Fok6- 
tripes northwards to Siros Harbour is a similar rock-bound coast. 

The Port of Siros ( Ermodpolis ) 

37° 26' N., 24 0 56' E. Population 21,156 in 1928 

For many centuries Siros was the principal port of Greece, the 
crossing place of sea routes from the western Mediterranean to the 
Levant and the Black Sea, from Thrace and Macedonia to Crete 
and Africa, and, like Dhilos in the age of classical Greece, the centre 
of the entrepot trade of the many Aegean islands. But the rapid 
expansion of Piraidvs and other mainland ports from the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century gradually captured much of its trade, 
and today it has declined to the tenth place amongst all the Greek 
ports. 

Detailed Description (Fig. 99). The harbour is formed by a bay, 
open to the east. A small peninsula which projects southwards from 
the northern side of the bay has been elongated by a breakwater 
some 1,300 ft. in length. The entrance is about 900 yds. wide and 
depths vary from 23 fm. to just over 13 ft. near the sea wall of the 
commercial basin. Good anchorage is available within the harbour 
and there is protection from most winds, except those blowing from 
the north and north-east. These, however, are seldom strong 
enough to prevent operations within the port. Large vessels can 
moor with their stems attached to the breakwater. 

The port falls naturally into four parts : a commercial harbour 
in the north, a small harbour in the west, a boat harbour in the south¬ 
west, and an outer harbour immediately inside the entrance (Fig. 99). 




Plate 138. The town of Si'ros (Ermoupolis) 

The view shows the waterfront m the Commerical Harbour and the quarters on the hills behind (see p. 435)* 



Plate 139. The Commercial Harbour at Siros (Ermoiipolis) 

The view is southward and shows the breakwater and main quays. In the back¬ 
ground are the prison and quarantine station (r/. Fig. 99). 


[Facing page 435 
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The water-front of the commercial harbour is improved by a 
number of sea walls and quays that extend from the root of the 
breakwater around the northern part of the harbour. They provide 
some 3,700 ft. of berthing space in depths varying from 6 to 14 ft., 
although there are bollards for the end-on mooring of ocean-going 
vessels. The harbour is principally engaged in handling the general 
commodities that make up the trade of Siros. The small harbour 
in the west, used for the repair of coastwise and fishing vessels, has 
depths of only 3 to 10 ft., though just to the north-east, where two 
quays provide some 850 ft. of berthing space, depths increase to 
16 ft. In the south-west the boat harbour has several small piers, 
amongst which are some for ship repairs, one for quarantine and 
another for prison landings. 

Port Facilities . Two i-ton hand-cranes and one sheer-legs of 
50 tons capacity are thought to be the only lifting appliances available, 
and there are normally about thirty-three lighters with a total capacity 
of 2,500 tons. There are no docks in the port at present, though it is 
reported that a dry dock has been authorized. Two slipways, the 
larger of which can haul up vessels not greater than 4,000 tons, are 
maintained by two local ship-repairing companies. The more 
important is owned by Cie des Forges et Chantiers de Syr a. Facilities 
for coaling and taking on fresh-water exist. 

The Town . The town consists of three parts ; the quayside 
quarter of Ermoupolis, and, on two hills behind it, the old Catholic 
quarter (Ano Sira) on the southern hill, and the Greek quarter on the 
northern hill, Vrondddho. The Catholic population are the descend¬ 
ants of the Venetian and Genoese conquerors, who, after the Turkish 
occupation, lived under French protection. In 1821 they were 
reinforced by refugees from Khfos and Psara, who built Ermoiipolis 
and the Vrondddho quarter. A Roman Catholic cathedral dominates 
the southern hill, and the Greek church of Anistasis the northern. 
There are two hospitals, with a total of 100 beds, a large orphanage 
and a small museum. Siros, besides being the capital of the island, is 
a nomarchy (Kiklddhes) and a demarchy; it has an Orthodox 
archbishop and a Roman Catholic bishop. As the judicial centre for 
the Kiklddhes, it has Courts of Appeal, of the First Instance, of a 
Justice of the Peace, and of Police. It controls the gendarmerie 
of the Kiklddhes. The town has a good water supply and electric 
lighting extends to the water-front. 

Trade and Industries . The trade of Ermoupolis is derived mainly 
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from its position as the centre of the coasting trade between the 
Greek islands, and to a less extent from the tourist traffic, not only 
from abroad but also from the mainland of Greece itself. In 1938 
the passenger traffic was about 23,000 visitors, and the total tonnage 
entered and cleared was just under one million tons. The great 
commercial activity of the port dates from the influx in 1821 of Greek 
traders who were driven from Khios by the Turks, but the gradual 
economic development of the mainland and the territorial expansion 
of Greece gradually removed it from its pre-eminent commercial 
position. 

Trade in 1937 (thousands of metric tons) 

IMPORTS EXPORTS 

Foodstuffs and agricultural Minerals (stone, emery, etc.) 2*3 

products 3* 1 

Sugar 04 

Minerals 125 

Leather and hides o-1 

Miscellaneous o* 3 

Total 164 Total 23 

Source : Bulletin mensuel du commerce special de la Grece avec les pays 
etrangers , Dicembre 1937 ( Athenes , 1938) 

A certain amount of industrial activity, though on quite a small 
scale, is carried on in the town. The spinning and weaving of cotton 
is the most important occupation and a certain amount of raw cotton 
is imported from Cyprus, Egypt and America. The port has good 
ship repair plants and the town is also noted for loukoumi (Turkish 
delight). 

Communications. There are a number of roads suitable for motor 
traffic leading to the southern and western parts of the island 
(Fig. 100). Frequently steamer services connect with other islands 
and with Piraievs, and many foreign lines call occasionally. Telegraph 
cable service, for the many islands of the Aegean, are centred on Siros. 

Population and Settlement 

Alone amongst the islands of the Kiklddhes, Siros has distinct 
merchant and artisan classes, who live and are employed in and about 
the port of Sfros. The merchants of Siros have a reputation for 
enterprise and capacity, and form a relatively wealthy class. 

The northern part of the island is sparsely peopled. Settlements 
are most numerous in the valley north of the capital. In the hollows 
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and on the lowland to the west and south-west of Slros are many 
small villages, including Klni, Pag6s and Galissas. In the south 
are Vdri (875) on the edge of the plain which lies at the head of the 
bay of the same name ; Khrousa (139), on the edge of the plateau 



Fig. 100. Settlements and communications of Siros 


Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7582 (1943). 


For key see Fig. 95. 


of the southern part of the island, amidst olive-clad hills overlooking 
a fertile valley and the sea ; and the villages of Foinikos and 
Posidhonfa on Foinikos Bay, surrounded by gardens and fields. 
Episkopion (95) is a high village, beautifully situated overlooking 
Siros. 
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Agriculture 

The island has practically no natural vegetation except scanty 
heath on some of the hills, many of which, however, are quite bare. 
The Ano Merid consists of mostly barren heights and supports a 
few sheep and goats. Cultivation is practically confined to the two 
southern sections, where the relief is gentler and the water supply 
is fairly abundant. The most fertile part is the hill country of the 
south, where the valleys are intensively cultivated. 

Cultivation is more difficult in Messarid, where the stony hills 
have to be walled up and terraced. Olives and figs grow on the 
sunny hillsides, and grain on the narrow, rocky terraces. A mixture 
of wheat and barley, commonly used throughout the islands, is 
usually sown, with barley alone on the poorer land. Vines grow 
well on the lower land. 

Adjacent Islands 

About i\ miles south-east of the entrance to Sfros harbour lies 
the barren islet of Gai’dhourdnison, on which is a lighthouse. Off 
the south-east corner of Siros is the small islet of Aspro. There are 
also several islets in Foinikos Bay on the south-western coast of the 
island. 

MfKONOS 

Geology and Relief 

The island of Mfkonos, five miles south-east of Tfnos, is a con¬ 
tinuation, at a lower height, of the ridge of fiwoia. The general 
appearance of the island is that of a rocky tableland of no great 
height. The island is roughly triangular in shape, with its apex 
towards the east; it is deeply indented on the north by the bay 
of Pdnormos, and at the south-west corner, joined by a narrow 
isthmus, is a peculiar horn-shaped promontory, known as Anavolousa. 
The maximum length of the island from east to west is about 7^ 
miles and its breadth is about 6 miles ; its area is 29 sq. miles. 

The geology of the island is little known, though it appears to be 
very similar to that of Ano Merid in Tfnos, comprising mainly 
gneiss and schist. Gneiss appears along the west coast, north and 
south of the town of Mfkonos, and Tertiary and recent deposits 
occur in the central depression of the island. This depression, 
which resembles the depression across the island of Tfnos, probably 
corresponds with some line of structural weakness. 

The western half of the island is an undulating plateau, which 
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reaches its greatest height in Mount Ayios Ilfas (1,194 ft-) at its 
northern end (Fig. 101). To the east, a depression, occupied for 
half its length by the deep bay of Pdnormos and for the rest by 
the valleys of two short rivers, divides this from the eastern part of 
the island. The latter is a similar undulating plateau, culminating 
near its eastern end in another mountain, also named Ayios Ilias 
(1,150 ft.). 

The island is almost without rivers, and there is hardly a plain 
or valley of any size. Over most of its surface the granite forms 
low, rounded, and extremely rocky hills ; at lower levels the granite 
lies disintegrated in the form of boulders or sand. 

Coasts 

The coasts of Mikonos are everywhere rugged and indented, but 
they are without the high cliffs which characterize most of the 
other islands of the northern Kiklddhes. The promontory of 
Anavolousa, in the south-west, is linked to the island by a low 
sandy neck of land on either side of which are Ornos Bay and Korfos 
Bay. To the north, a broad bight occupies most of the west coast 



Fig. 101. Relief and drainage of Mikonos, Rinia and Dhilos 
Baaed on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9713 (1944) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1543 (1937). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 
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Fig. 102. Settlements and communications of Mfkonos, Rinfa and Dhflos 

Based on the x : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9713 (1944). 

For key see Fig. 95. 


of the island, and is divided by a blunt headland on which the town 
of Mikonos stands. This headland separates Tourlos Bay in the 
north from K6rfos Bay in the south. The town of Mfkonos has a 
small breakwater, and is further protected by the small islet of 
Ayios Yedryios. The north coast is the highest in the island, but 
is broken by the deep bay of Pdnormos which is completely exposed 
to the north, and appears to be little used. The south-eastern 
coast has several small bays and sandy beaches. 

Off the eastern tip of the island are the Dhragonfsi consisting of 
one islet and offlying rocks. Five miles to the south-east is the 
even smaller islet of Klitapodhid. The Prdso group of three islets 
lies off Cape Alogdmandra and in the middle of the channel between 
Mikonos and Dhilos. 

■ Population and Settlement 

The total population of 4,188 is divided between the chief town, 
Mikonos (which has nearly one-half), and the settlements in the 
west and centre (Fig. 102). The former lies in the middle of the 
west coast, and is backed by low hills, which are carefully cultivated 
and set with numerous windmills. It is a prosperous and well-built 
town, in which Italian influence remains conspicuous. 



Plate 140. The town and harbour of Mfkonos from the south 
Be\ond the harbour is Tourlos Bay and the granite plateau of the north-west of 
the island. 



Plate 141. The waterfront at Mfkonos 

The view is south-westward. The root of the mole shown on the left of the 
harbour entrance in Plate 140 can be seen on the right and also the five windmill 
stumps behind it. 
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riare 142. Ay 10s INikolaofi Bay, Kea 

wkh VourUri R° W K the A ay fr ° m 'h SOUth - In the foreground is Livadhi Bay 
, B c a /, be >' 9 nd separated from it by a low point. In the background 
the long ridge of Cape Ayios Nikolaos flanks the entrance to the bay. 8 
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Agriculture and Fishing 

The island is almost destitute of natural vegetation and has a dry 
and barren appearance ; the water supply is scanty. Nevertheless, 
the inhabitants make the most of the possibilities for agriculture. 
Terraces and garden-strips, built up among the granite boulders, 
mark out the hillsides in fantastic patterns, and in these strips 
fig-trees, beans and barley grow. Around the chief town, and in 
other more fertile valleys inland, there are a few irrigated gardens 
producing potatoes and a little tobacco and, on lighter and drier 
soils, beans and onions. Vines thrive on the warm slopes, and a 
good deal of wine is made, but there are few olives. The light, 
gritty soil of Mikonos is suited to barley, and a good deal is grown. 
Sheep are pastured over the uplands, and poultry and pigeons are 
numerous. 

Owing to the poorness and small extent of the cultivable land, 
many of the islanders are forced to find employment on the sea, and 
the island has a relatively large number of sailing craft. 

Mining 

The minerals of the island have at various times been important. 
A barytes lode contains silver and lead and there are workable 
deposits of manganiferous iron ore. Mining was formerly important, 
and considerable quantities of iron and silver-lead ores have been 
extracted. But the good ores seem largely to have been worked out, 
and operations have long since been abandoned. 

Other Islands 

The two small islands of Dhilos and Rinfa, surrounded by several 
shoals and reefs, lie to the west of Mikonos, to which they belong 
geologically and physically. At its narrowest, the strait between 
Dhilos and Mikonos is about miles wide. Dhilos is separated 
from Rinia by an even narrower channel, generally about | mile 
across. North-west of Siros is the small island of Yioura (Fig. 103). 

Dhilos 

Dhilos is a rocky ridge of irregular outline, and measures 3 miles 
from north to south and f mile across its widest part; its area is 
about 2\ sq. miles. It consists of granite, with a small outcrop of 
gneiss at its north-western end. The island is girdled by low but 
steep cliffs ; its surface is undulating and culminates near the centre 
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in the hill of Kinthos, which, however, reaches only 350 ft. The 
granite and gneiss are everywhere exposed, but a little earth has 
collected here and there. Such patches have been enclosed by 
stone walls and are sown with grain by the people of Mikonos. 

In antiquity Dhilos was one of the most famous islands in the 
Aegean. It was the traditional birthplace of Apollo and the centre 
of his cult, and perhaps for this reason became the meeting place 
and treasury of the Delian League, which Athens organized in the 
fifth century b.c. It became a great slave market under the Roman 
Empire, but its prosperity has vanished, and nothing now remains 
but a few ruins. The only inhabitants are an official or two and a 
few cultivators and herdsmen from Mfkonos, 


Rinia 

Rinfa is a larger island, deeply embayed on all sides (Fig. 101). 
Its maximum length, from north to south, is 4J miles and its breadth 
is 2 miles, but its area is only 6 sq. miles. Like Dhflos and Mfkonos, 
it is a mass of granite and gneiss. The latter, which appears only 
in the north-western tip of Dhilos, occupies the whole northern 
half of Rinia. The junction of the gneiss with the granite of the 
southern half of the island is largely occupied by the deep gulfs of 
Mis6 Bay on the west and an unnamed bight on the east (Fig. 92). 

Rinia is a low, undulating platform which attains a maximum 
height of 490 ft. in the north. The surface is treeless, intersected 
with stone walls, and cultivated here and there with crops and vines. 
Like Dhilos, the island is inhabited by only a few cultivators and 
shepherds. 


Yiotira 

Yioura is a small triangular island consisting of a hilly mass with 
a maximum elevation of 980 ft. Its geological structure is similar 
to that of Andros ; it consists of mica schist, with seams of marble 
and veins of quartz. The south and east coasts are straight and 
steep; the north-west coast is less precipitous and rather more 
indented. Nowhere in the island is there a harbour. Off the south¬ 
eastern headland is the elongated rock of GlAros. Rocky, desolate, 
destitute of water and vegetation except brushwood and oleanders, 
the only inhabitants of Yiotira are a few shepherds and labourers, 
mostly in the service of the landowners of Siros, 
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Fig. 103. Relief and drainage of Yioiira 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9536 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1817 (1944). 

THE EPARCHY OF KfiA 

The eparchy of Kea comprises the islands of Kea, Kithnos, Serifos 
and Makronfsi; the islands are described in this order. 

KAa 

Geology and Relief 

Kea is 40 sq. miles in area and has a maximum length of io£ miles 
and a maximum breadth of 5! miles. The island is compact in 
shape, and its coasts are fairly regular although they are broken by 
a few deep, narrow inlets, which form the harbours of the island. 
A feature of these inlets is that they are difficult to recognize from 
the sea, owing to their narrow, and often oblique, form and the 
high and steep slopes which flank the entrances. The interior of 
the island consists of a plateau with an average height of 1,450 ft. 
Ridges and peaks, such as Mount Ayios Ilias (1,840 ft.) rise above 
this level. The plateau is dissected by a more developed drainage 
system than is found on most islands. Deep valleys radiate from 
the central mountain mass and very small plains lie around the 
mouths of the larger rivers. There are no streams with a constant 
flow, but springs abound and water is plentiful, even at high levels, 
owing to the thick forest cover. The plateau drops steeply into the 
sea on all sides. 
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Like Andros, the island consists of a mass of schists, which are 
generally greenish and rich in chlorite, and are intermixed with beds 
of poor marble. There are also veins of quartz, which give rise in 
many parts to a layer of quartz debris over the surface. The strike 



Fig. 104. Relief and drainage of K6a 

Based on the 1 ; 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9710 (1944) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1815 (1939). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 
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of the schist beds from north-east to south-west has influenced the 
development of the rivers, which have their longest reaches in this 
direction. In such reaches the valleys are wide and open, but 
transverse reaches, in a south-east to north-west direction, are 
relatively narrow. 

Coasts and Ports 

The coasts of Kea are steep, and they are broken by several small 
openings where the larger rivers reach the sea. Elsewhere small 
areas of plain occur at the mouths of other streams. On the straight 
south-east coast there is a small, exposed roadstead at Polais, and 
7 miles farther to the north-east is the deep Sp&thi Bay. The 
coast between these two bays is rough, with only small, exposed 
coves. The north-east coast is steep and even more forbidding. 
Offshore is the islet of Spano, and at the northerly point of the 
island is Oryid Bay. This bay is narrow, and has a beach at its 
head, but it is exposed to north-easterly winds. On the western 
coast of the island, KaviA Bay and Pisa Bay afford anchorages, but 
between them is the rough and dangerous Makri6pounda Point. 

Ayios Nikolaos Bay in the north-west is the only well sheltered 
harbour in the island. The harbour consists of a double bay 
(Vourkari in the north-east and Livadhi in the south-west), and is 
entered between headlands which are 500 yds. apart. The customs 
house lies on the western shore of Livadhi Bay where there is the 
small village of Korisia. There is a good landing place with a 
mole. At the head of both bays are sandy beaches and shallow 
water. Several piers extend from the northern side of the harbour. 
The best anchorage is in the northern part of the harbour, where 
there is up to 15 fm. of water. There is ample room for large 
vessels, and this harbour has often been used as a naval base. It 
can accommodate a fleet, and its safety and convenience on the 
route through the Kafirevs Strait between Ewoia and Andros have 
caused it to be selected as a coaling station (Plates 142 and 143). 

Population and Settlement 

As in other Aegean islands, the population, which was originally 
coastal in its distribution, was driven by fear of piracy into the 
interior, and the inland town of Kea became the medieval centre of 
population and remains the capital. It is the only town in the 
island, and occupies a position of great natural strength commanding 
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the valleys and passes of the north and centre of the island; its 
population numbers about 3,000. A steep road follows the valley 
to Korisfa and VourkArion on the harbour of Ayios Nikdlaos. The 
town of K6a consists of solidly built houses on a steep hill slope, at 
a height of 1,000 to 1,200 ft., and it is backed by the wind m i l l- 



Fig. 105. Settlements and communications of K6a 


Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9710 (1944)* 
For key see Fig. 95. 
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crowned heights of Palai6milos. The streets are narrow and dark, 
paved and often vaulted over. 

The only villages are Korisia (295) and Vourkirion (241), both on 
Ayios Nikdlaos Bay ; but a process of dispersion is going on. At 
first stavloi, rude cultivators’ huts, were built as temporary shelters 
but later they gradually came to be occupied permanently. Much 
of the island is now dotted with these rough dwellings, which in 
some places have collected to form hamlets. 

Agriculture 

The flatness of the upland plateau, the damp atmosphere and 
the abundance of springs, make it possible to carry cultivation to 
higher levels than in most islands. The uplands and even the 
highest points of the island are covered with oak (Quercus aegilops ), 
and the island has a fresh and green appearance. The forest cover 
tends to form and hold a soil, and, in parts, grain is grown around 
the roots of the trees. Wheat, barley and tanning bark (from 
Valona oaks) are the chief products of the higher parts. In the 
south, where small areas of limestone occur, pastoral occupations 
are important. Fig, almond and other fruit trees grow well on the 
valley slopes and below then are vineyards and groves of oranges 
and lemons. In the valley bottoms are irrigated gardens. 

Mining 

The island has been of some little importance as a source of 
minerals. Ores of iron, lead and silver occur in the south and have 
been extracted. In recent years antimony and lead have been 
more important, but these have now been abandoned. 

KJthnos (Thermia) 

Geology and Relief 

Kfthnos, situated 7 miles south-east of Kea, is 33 sq. miles in 
area. The general form of the island is that of a tableland with 
undulating surface and steep coast, lower than Kea and with no 
pronounced peaks. It consists of two upland areas lying north-east 
and south-west, connected by a belt of lower land (Fig. 106). The 
north-western upland is 6 miles long and extends from Cape K&falos 
to Cape Koldna. It is higher towards its southern end, and reaches 
830 ft. in Mount Kakovdlos. It lies close to the sea on the north¬ 
west and forms a straight and steep coastline. The southern 
upland is higher in its northern half but it sinks towards the south- 
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Fig. 106, Relief and drainage of Kithnos (Thermid) 
Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/8213 (i 943 )* 
The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 
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tfest. It has a gently undulating profile and lies along the middle 
of the peninsula it forms. Both flanks have numerous lateral 
ravines and streamlets, which issue on an extremely rugged coast. 
The belt which joins these uplands ia 500 to 600 ft. high, but is 
featureless except for the large inlets on each side, two on the 
north-east and three on the south-west. 

The island consists almost entirely of mica-schist with intercalated 
beds of marble ; in places, quartzite and hornblende schist occur. 
The island is rich in iron ore, and some asbestos also occurs. On 
the plain at the head of the western arm of Loutrdn Bay are the hot 
springs which have given the island its alternative name of ThermiA. 
Considerable streams exist only in the centre of the island. They 
rise at the north-eastern end of the southern upland and flow west¬ 
wards across the central belt of lowland. Here are the three longest 
rivers, which flow into the three small bays on the west coast. 

Coast and Ports 

The north-western and south-eastern coasts of the island are 
straight, steep and harbourless. The north-east coast is broken by 
two shallow bays, the more northerly of which is Loutron Bay. The 
harbour is entered between two jutting headlands, but the bay 
expands within and offers a good anchorage except in north-easterly 
winds. The bay served to export the iron ore produced in the 
island, and there are facilities for loading vessels. Ayios Stdfanos' 
Bay on the south-east coast is somewhat similar in form, but is 
rarely used. On the west coast three bays lie close together. 
Mdrikha Bay, the most southerly, is a long, narrow, inlet, which 
provides good shelter. At its head is the village of Amos Mery ion. 
To the north are Episkopf and Apdkrousis bays. 

Population and Settlement 

Kfthnos is one of the poorest islands in the group. Dwellings 
are generally mean and thatched, and the people are poor. The 
population is almost wholly confined to the two towns, one north 
and one south of the river valleys of the centre of the island. Kithnos, 
or Kh6ra (1190) lies about the middle of the central neck of land. 
It is built along.a low exposed ridge at an elevation of about 500 ft. 

* Roads run to (i) LoutrA, (ii) along the ridge to Dhriopls, and (iii) along 
the valley to Episkopf on the west coast (Fig. 107). Dhriopfs 
(1,463) the chief town of the southern half of the island, is larger 
and a road follows the valley to Amos Meryion. LoutrA is a very 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) *9 
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Fig. 107.. Settlements end communications of Klthnoa (Thermit) 
Baaed on the x : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/8313 (1943)* 

For key see Fig. 95. „ 
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small coastal settlement. The agricultural population of the island 
lives mainly in these two towns, which are centrally placed for their 
respective halves of the island. Settlements, other than Kithnos 
and Dhriopis, are very Small. 

Agriculture 

There is little good soil, and the island is unproductive and nearly 
destitute of trees. The best parts are in the centre and around the 
two villages. There are fig trees and vineyards in the valleys of 
the west, and fruit also grows in some glens and hollows, but the 
chief crops are barley and pulse. Sheep, goats and pigs are relatively 
important, and cheese is also an important product. 


S&UFOS 

Geology and Relief 

Serifos is a barren, unproductive island lying 11 miles south- 
south-east of Kithnos. It has an area of 29 sq.- miles and consists 
of a dome-shaped mass of gneiss which rises in the centre to 1,585 ft. 
The area of high ground has been eroded by valleys discharging 
southwards to Koutald Bay and eastwards to Lividhi Bay. The 
coast is steep and fringed by rugged inlets. Streams radiate from 
the central ridge, but areas of flat land are very small, the most 
important being a small marshy area at the head of Livddhi Bay. 
None of the streams is important and water is scarce. 

Coasts and Ports 

The western and northern coasts from Cape Kiklops in the 
south-west to Panayia Point in the north-east, are rugged and rock 
fringed. The numerous small bays are not backed by flat land of 
any extent, and there are no harbours. The south-eastern coast is 
even more irregular in its outline, but it contains the deep inlets of 
Livddhi Bay, Ambdli Bay and KoutaM Bay. Livddhi Bay lies near 
the chief iron mining area of the island, and is connected by light 
railway with the mines inland. There are three loading jetties for 
ore, and steamers can load at the rate of 1,200 tons a day. Ambdli 
Bay, to the west, has two loading jetties similar to those at Livddhi. 
Koutald is the chief commercial port of the island. The bay is 
framed by high, rocky hills and is about i£ miles deep towards the 
north and about 600 yds. wide. Anchorage is good and can be used 
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in any weather. There is a pier with limited loading facilities on 
the western side of the bay. The port is used for loading ore. 


Population and Settlement 

The chief town, Sdrifos (1,621), is built on a conical hill over- 



Fig. 108. Relief and drainage of Slrifos and Serfopotila 


Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/8212 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1817 (1940). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.) 

looking the port of Livddhi (Fig. 109). Its white houses cling to 
the steep hillside, and its streets are steep and narrow. Livddhi 
itself has a population of 417. There are several small villages in 
the interior of the island. On the hillside overlooking Livddhi are 
mining settlements, and buildings connected with the mines. 

Agriculture 

The mountainous parts are bare and ^unfruitful, but the small 
valleys support a little cultivation. The island at one time produced 
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fruit and wine in small quantities, but agriculture has since become 
entirely subsidiary to mining. 

Mining 

In the south-west of the island are haematite mines, which yield 
an ore of some 50% metal content. In 1938, over 100,000 tons 
were produced. Most of the workings are underground, though 



Fig. 109. Settlements and communications of Slrifos and Serfopoula 
Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/8212 (1943). 

For key see Fig. 95. 


some are open-cast. About 400 men were employed. The ores 
were sent by tramway to Koutald and Lividhi for shipment. Reserves 
have been estimated at 6,000,000 tons. 

Adjacent Islands 

'About 4$ miles north-east of S&ifos is the islet of Serfopotila 
which "rises to about 650 ft. and has steep cliffs along its southern 
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coast. It has pasture and a small area of cultivated land. Between 
Serfopodla and Kithnos is the islet of PipAri which, like Serfopoiila, 
consists of marble. The islet of Vous rises sharply to 430 ft. about 
1J miles north-east of Cape Amino on the east coast of SArifos. 

MakronIsi 

Makronisi lies between KAa and the Attiki peninsula, from which it 
is separated by the MandAri Channel, which is only 1$ miles wide 
in its narrowest part (Fig. 16). The island is long and narrow and 
measures 8 miles from north to south. It consists of a single ridge 
which rises towards the north to a height of over 900 ft. The coast 
is steep and rough, but it is not interrupted by prominent headlands, 
except the northern and southern extremes of the island, Capes 
Tripiti and Angdlistros. On the eastern side is a shallow bight. 

The island is without either landing place or permanent village. 
Its total population at the last census was only 38, and it appears to 
be little visited and little known. 


THE EPARCHY OF NAXOS 

The two large islands of NAxos and PAros, with the small groups 
composed of Andiparos, Dhespotikd and Strongild, lie at the centre 
of the KiklAdhes group, and form a compact unit which has been 
recognized in the local name, ParonaxiA, given to the whole. The 
islands have the most varied relief and resources of any in the 
KiklAdhes. Geologically, they are clearly related, consisting mainly 
of marble and gneiss (Fig. 92). They lie, furthermore, on a sub¬ 
marine shelf, cut off b 4 y deeper water from all other island groups. 

NAxos 

Geology and Relief 

NAxos, the largest island in the KiklAdhes, is 170 sq. miles in area. 
.The dohainant feature is the mountain spine, which extends along 
.the whole length of the island from north to south and is unique in 
height, length and continuity in the KiklAdhes. From the northern 
point of the island, Cape Stavrds, it rises within a short distance to'a 
height of nearly 3,000 ft. From this point it runs south-south- 
westwards, only rarely falling below 2,000 ft., until it sinks to Cape 
KatomAri, the most southerly point of the island. Nearly 6 miles 
south from Cape Stavrds is the short transverse ridge of Mount 
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Kor6na, which reaches 3,250 ft., and immediately to the south is a 
pass, and beyond it the narrow ridge of Fandra continues to the 
centre of the island. After a gap of about 2 miles, in which are the 
passes of Ay. Iodnnis and Ay. Marina separated by a small peak, is 



Fig. 110. Relief and drainage of N4xos 


Based on the 1 :50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7938 and 7939 (1943) and 
British Admiralty Chart 1837 (1939). 


The contours are at intervals of too metres (328 ft.). 
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Mount Zevs (3,505 ft.), the highest point in the island and in the 
whole of the Kiklddhes. To the south, the ridge sinks gradually. 

The ridge corresponds with a series of alternating beds of marble 
and gneiss, which stretch with remarkable regularity between the 
extremities of the island, and forms a significant divide. To the 
east a series of transverse spurs reach out to the coast in a direction 
a little north of east. They reach the coast in blunt headlands 
separated by deep ravines. The whole of this part of the island 
consists of marble, with only here and there an outcrop of gneiss. 

West of the main ridge, however, the surface is composed mainly 
of gneiss, overlain towards the coast by Tertiary and later deposits 
and intruded, particularly towards the north, by granite. In the 
north there are lateral spurs and ravines, similar to those of the 
eastern division of the island. Towards the centre and south, these 
lateral ridges give place to broad plains, partly alluvial, and broken 
up by several ranges of low rolling hills parallel to the main spine. 
These hills, which are rounded, craggy and sometimes wooded, are 
quite distinct in appearance from the main spine, the hard sharp 
contours of which they throw into relief. These ridges enclose, 
about the centre of the island, the large, elevated basin of Trayla. 

Coast and Ports 

The coast of Ndxos is very regular with few inlets of importance. 
The east coast from Cape Stavrds to Cape Katom^ri is for the most 
part rugged and steep. There are no bays or harbours, and the only 
anchorage of importance is immediately to the south of the narrow 
promontory of Cape Moutsouna. There is a jetty here, and vessels 
sometimes load emery, but conditions are difficult, and loading is 
impossible if there is a swell. The south-west coast is flatter, but is 
interrupted by the hill ridges which run out to the sea in low head¬ 
lands. Cape Prokdpis, the westernmost point of Ndxos, is formed 
by a small, square plateau, in the shelter of which, is Ndxos Bay. 
The western and southern shores of this bay are rocky and shallow ; 
' near the town a quay has been built, but the water is deep enough 
for shallow-draught craft only. To the north-west of the town, the 
islet of Vdkkhos has been joined to the mainland by a mole, and two 
other moles have been built to enclose two small harbours. There 
is a frequent and regular steamer service between the port of Ndxos 
and the mainland, in addition to the boats which carry emery from 
the north-east coast. A motor road winds through the hills into the 
Trayla basin, and thence over the high pass across the main ridge of 
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the island to Apiranthos (Fig. in). Another motor road follows the 
north-west coast from NAxos to MitriA in the EngarAs commune. 
North-east of NAxos, the coastline again becomes high, rugged and 
harbourless, and closely resembles the east coast of the island. 



Fig. ill. Settlements and communications of NAxos 
Based on the 1 : 59,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7938 and 7939 (1943). 

For key see Fig. 95. The isolated portions of roads are joined by mule tracks 
which lire not shown. 
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Population and Settlement 

Ndxos (2,160) the chief town of the island, lies at the north-east 
entrance to the only considerable bay in the island. The town is 
crowded, and the streets‘are narrow and dark (Plate 144). 

Population is distributed over the whole island, but in the hilly 
country of the east there are frequently only isolated herdsmen’s 
huts. Elsewhere the villages are generally large (Fig. in). South 
and south-west of the capital is a group of villages situated mostly on 
the slopes around the plain. The most important are Trlpodhes 
(888), Galanddhos (463), and Sangri. The villages here are engaged 
chiefly ih cultivation. In the centre and north-east of the island is a 
large number of villages in which the chief occupation is growing 
fruit trees. The Trayfa basin is an olive producing region, and 
contains a considerable number of small villages. In the deep 
valleys of the north are a number of fairly large villages in which the 
economy centres on fruit cultivation. In the mining district of the 
north-east is the village of Vothroi. Apiranthos (2,322), farther 
south, is the largest town in the island. 

Agriculture 

The forests which formerly covered Ndxos have been cleared 
and now very little woodland remains. The highlands, especially 
those in the sparsely populated south-east, serve for grazing, and 
herds of goats, sheep and cattle roam freely over the hills. Pigs 
are reared in the patches of oakwood. Where agriculture is possible, 
the highlands produce crops of grain, of which barley is the most 
important. On the richer plain land in the west, vegetables are 
grown, particularly potatoes, tomatoes and onions and also tobacco. 
The slopes and well-watered valleys of the west have fine orange, 
lemon, citron and apricot groves. There is a surplus of fruit and 
olive oil for export, but the grain crop is inadequate. 

Mining 

The emery deposits of Ndxos form the most important mineral 
product of the Kiklddhes. The substance, an aluminium oxide, 
occurs in large, irregular masses, which are in some cases broken by 
the primitive device of heating and pouring cold water on to the rock. 
Some of the workings are open-cast, but the emery js also worked 
underground to depths of 600 ft. The output varies. In 1926 a 
total of 27,240 tons were produced. The output in 1938 was only 
3,079 tons. At most, the industry has given employment to about 




The hill is crowned by a Venetian castle. 



Plate 145. Paroikia Bay, Paros 

The view is northward and shows the town of Paros on the southern side of the 
bay. 



Plate 146. The port of Paros 


The view is north-eastward and shows the inner part of Paroikia Bay (c/. Plate 145). 
In the foreground are the two piers and the quays fronting the town. The west 
pier is about 75 ft. long and the east pier is about 325 ft. long, but depths alongside 
are small. In the background is Mount Taxiarkhis. 
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1,000 persons, but many of these were part-time employees. Emery 
production is a state monopoly, and production is now restricted to 
Ndxos, though there are small deposits elsewhere in the KikMdhes. 
The emery was normally shipped to Sfros, which has crushing 
mills and warehouses. Production appears to have continued under 
the Axis occupation. 

PAros 


Geology and Relief 

PAros lies nearly 4 miles west of NAxos. The island is 75 sq. miles 



Fig. 112. Relief and drainage of PAros 

'Baaed on the i ; 50,000 Aegean Islands/ M.DJR. 611/7941 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1837 (1939). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 
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in area and is comparatively simple in relief and structure. Physically 
it consists of little more than a sharp and steep-sided ridge which 
rises to three evenly spaced peaks of very similar height (Fig. 112). 
Mount Profitis Ilias, the central peak, rises to 2,530 ft.; the .others 
are only a little lower. The central mountain mass does not approach 
the coast evenly all round. On the west, north-west and south-east 
it terminates somewhat abruptly in spurs, where the central ridge 
runs out to the sea. Between these spurs the coast is comparatively 
low. In the north-east it consists of comparatively recent sediments 
with low cliffs in places. 

To the north-west of the main hill mass is a narrow ridge, stretch¬ 
ing from north-east to south-west, developed mainly along an out¬ 
crop of marble. On its southern side a broad valley separates the 
ridge from the central hills. The extremities of the ridge form the 
north-western sides of the only two bays of importance in the island, 
NAousa Bay in the north-east and Paroikia Bay in the south-west. 
This depression forms an important route round the northern flanks 
of the mountains, and links the two most important plains of the 
island. 

The ridges, peaks and tablelands are mostly of marble, which is 
hard and infertile. The granite regions, much smaller in area, are 
equally infertile, but the rich valleys and fertile lowlands are formed 
by erosion of the gneiss and schist, and the soft, dark, rounded hills 
of this material stand in sharp contrast to the bright and striking 
marble areas. 

PAros is formed of alternating bands of marble and gneiss, with 
small intrusions of granite in the north and west; in the east, 
Tertiary and later sediments overlie the older rocks. Much of the 
marble is inferior, but at lower levels the translucent white marble 
is of the highest quality.' The alternating layers of marble and 
gneiss often give a curious streaked appearance to the "hills. The 
white marble has formerly been worked. There are deposits of 
emery in the south, but they are not worked. 

The drainage is of a simple radial pattern. Most, of the rivers 
rise in the central ridge and flow by short straight courses to the sea. 

Coasts and Ports 

The coasts of PAros are nowhere as steep as those of NAxos. 
The island has two important harbours. On the north-west coast 
is Paroikia Bay, aii inlet considerably over a mile in depth, and over 
half a mile wide at its entrance. The bay is not suitable for large 
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vessels, and, although there are two small piers, most of the loading 
and unloading is done by lighters (Plates 145 and 146). Motor roads 
connect the town of Pdros with Ndousa in the north, Ldvkai in the 
centre and Venetia in the south-west (Fig. 113). 



Fig. 113. Settlements and communications of Pdros 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R 611/7941 (1943). 
For key see Fig. 95. 


Ndousa Bay, 4 miles to the north-east, is one of the most com¬ 
modious harbours in the Kiklddhes. From an entrance 1 mile wide, 
the bay broadens eastwards and westwards behind low rocky capes 
to a width of 2 miles and extends if miles inland to a low shore. 
Inshore waters are generally shallow and strewn with rocks, but in 
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the north-east and north-west are inlets sheltered from the north¬ 
west wind, to which die other parts are exposed. Trio Bay on the 
south-eastern coast is a good anchorage in summer, but is exposed 
to swell and strong winds in winter. 

Population and Settlement 

The population inhabits a number of large villages, but dispersion 
is also very evident (Fig. 113). PAros, the chief town (1,975) lies 
on the south-eastern side of Paroikia Bay and stretches up the 
gentle slope behind. It is the chief port of die island, and the centre 
of the western agricultural area. NAousa (959) occupies a similar 
position in the north-east, on the southern side of NAousa Bay. 
Several villages lie amongst the orange and lemon groves of the 
foothills to the south, of which the largest is MArpissa. 

Agriculture 

PAros is a barren island, and the highlands have at most a scanty 
covering of scrub. The cultivable land is not extensive, but is often 
rich, and this, combined with the mildness and dampness of the 
climate, explains the high quality of the limited output. The pro¬ 
ductive areas are the plains of the north-west, north and north-east. 
The low gneiss foothills of these parts have fine vineyards and olive 
groves. In the warm valleys of the east coast, where springs abound, 
are irrigated gardens containing orange, citron and other fruits, and 
considerable quantities of potatoes. The low, hilly coastal region 
of the north-east supports vines and grain. In the uplands of the 
interior sheep and goats are pastured. 

ANDfPAROS 

Andiparos is separated from the island of PAros by the Andiparos 
Strait, which is a little over half a mile wide, in its narrowest part. 
The centre of the island is occupied by a mountain mass which rises 
in Mount Ayios Ilias to-over 980 ft. A long spine-like ridge reaches. 
out to the south-east and forms the narrow promontory of Cape 
Petalldha. North of Ayios Ilias is a narrow small rounded depres¬ 
sion, beyond which low hills continue to the northern extremity of 
the island. Andiparos consists predominantly of mica-schist and 
marble,' with aa^ill areas of recent, alluvium, particularly in the 
central depression. As'is commonly the case, much of the hilly 
land is composed of marble. 
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The hills are scrub covered. Cultivable land is limited but 
productive and grain and vines are grown. A French concession has 
mining rights in the island, and formerly a considerable amount 
of zinc was produced. The mines now appear to have been closed. 
There are iron ores which do not seem to have been exploited. 



Fig. 114. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Andfparos 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7942 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1837 (1939). 

The contours are at intervals of too metres (328 ft.). For key to roads and settle* 
ments see Fig. 95. 

Kdstro, or Andiparos (612) is the only nucleated settlement. It 
lies in a depression near the northern tip of the island, and is so 
built that the backs of its houses form a circular wall, pierced 
by gates. 

Adjacent Islands 

The hilly, scrub-covered island of Dhespotikd lies close to the 
south-western side of Andiparos, and forms with the latter island a 
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convenient anchorage in all except south winds. Dhespotikd consists 
almost wholly of marble. 

Strongild is even smaller, and is only an uninhabited rock. Off the 
northern point of Andfparos are tne rocky islets of Dhipld and 
Kavoura. 


THE EPARCHY OF MfLOS 

The eparchy of Mflos consists of the islands of Milos, Sifnos, 
Fol6gandros, Sikinos, Andimilos, Kimolos and Poliaigos, together 
with certain other rocks and islets. The islands are described in the 
this order. 

MfLOS 

Geology and Relief 

Milos forms a rough oblong measuring approximately 11 miles 
from east to west, and 5! miles from north to south, and broken by a 
great bay on the north coast; the land area is 62 sq. miles. The 
eastern half of the island is low and mostly flat but towards its 
eastern edge it rises to an area of low hills (Fig. 115). The pro¬ 
montory to the north-east of Milos Bay is also occupied by an area 
of more hilly country. The western part of the island, on the 
other hand, is rough and hilly and has rocky coasts. It rises towards 
the south to the hill mass of Mount Profitis Ilias (2,464 ft.). 

Over a half of the island consists of volcanic tuffs with scattered 
areas of more basic igneous rock. These have been extruded on to a 
land surface composed of schist, which still remains exposed over 
very small areas in the extreme south-east and south-west of the 
island. The north-east consists mainly of Tertiary and later 
deposits, and east of Milos harbour is .an area of ill-drained alluvial 
land (Fig. 91). 

Coast and Ports 

The eastern and southern coasts are fairly straight and regular, 
and the west coast is only slightly indented, but the north coast has 
three conspicuous headlands, Cape V&ni in the north-west, Cape 
SpilAs in the centre, and a blunt promontory which stretches 
towards Kimolos in the north-east. Between Capes SpilAs and 
V&ni, an opening leads into Milos Bay. 

The great inner harbour of Milos is roughly oval in shape, the 
longer, axis lying -east to west. This harbour is one of the best in 
the Aegean. The Entrance, between Cape Kalam&ria and Cape 



Plate 147 Milos Bay from the north 

In the foreground are the Akradhia islets and beyond is tne entrance to the inner 
harbour between Cape Fourkovouni and Cape Kalamaria (see Fig. 115). The 
peak on the right is Profitis Ilias. The town of Milos is on the extreme left of the 
view. 



Plate 148. Adhamas (Port Milos) 

Adhamas is the port of the town of Milos (Kastro). It has two piers : a wooden 
pier 100 ft. Jong at the west end of the town and a stone pier, 150 ft. long, at the 
east end ; the charted depths at their heads are 5 and 6 ft. respectively. 
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Plate 150. The town of Kimolos 
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Fourkovouni, is about a mile wide. The harbour is sheltered by 
high ground to the north, west and south-west, and except towardis 
the east and south-east it has high and rocky shores and deep water. 
The harbour has at various times been used by naval vessels, but 
as a commercial port it has little value, although it is in regular 
communication by sea with Kimolos, with the larger islands to the 



* Kalamavros Y Yrrakopetra 
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Fig. 115. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of 
Mflos and Andfmilos 

Based on the 1 150,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7936 and 7937 (1943); 
British Admiralty Chart 2051 (1939) and Population de la Grkce d'aprks le Re cense - 
ment du 15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxifcme Edition (Athfcnes, 1935). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 96. 

north, and with Piraievs. The chief settlement on its shores is 
Milos (Kdstro) which lies to the east of the entrance. There is a 
pier on the south-eastern side of the bay (Plates 147 and 148). 

Other inlets round the coast of Milos are rarely used except as 
refuge in bad weather. There is a small wharf in Voudhid Bay in the 
north-east. 

Population and Settlement 

The hills of the western half of the island and the swampy land 
fcast of the harbour have confined the greater part of the population 
to the promontory north-east of Milos Bay. Here Milos itself 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) 30 
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(788) and the village of Tripitf (838) lie on the western side of the 
hill overlooking the harbour. A short distance to the east, and still 
on higher ground, are most of the other significant villages of the 
island, and the only motor roads in the island are in this area. 

Agriculture 

The western hilly region of Milos is covered with scrub and the 
gullies are often filled with thicket. Little attempt is made to 
cultivate any part of western Milos. In the east, the malarial 
swamps are avoided, and agriculture is confined to the low hilly 
country. Com and cotton are grown, and vines and olive and orange 
groves occupy valleys and warmer slopes. 

Mining 

The mineral resources of Milos are small. The deposits of 
bauxite are said to have been worked out. Barytes are quarried, 
and there are said to be some small kaolin and silica workings. The 
open-cast manganese workings appear to have been abandoned.. 


SfFNOS 

Geology and Relief 

Sifnos has an area of 34! sq. miles and is triangular in form, with 
its apex pointing to the north-west. The highlands lie towards 
the west, and consist of three parallel ridges, stretching mainly 
across the island. The two more northerly , of these ridges trend 
almost east-west and reach heights of 1,535 and x ,627 ft. The most 
southerly trends north-west to south-east and is much larger and 
higher, reaching 2,280 ft., in Mount Profitis Ilfas. South of this 
last ridge, its deeply furrowed sides drop to the south-west coast. 
Towards the south-east all the ridges coalesce and sink to form a 
plateau some 700 ft. high. In the south a small tableland with 
almost precipitous slopes lies between the bays of Vathf and 
Platfyialos. 

The structure of the island is different from that of the others in 
this part of the KiklAdhes, and resembles more closely that of Sfros. 
It consists of . great beds of marble, inset with schist. The strike 
of the beds is roughly east-west, and influences the drainage pattern 
at least in the north of the island. The high ground and ridges 
generally consist of marble; the lower and more productive land in 
the east is mainly of schist (Fig. 91). 
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Haematite is found in the marble, together with ores of lead and 
zinc. There are many traces of mining in the north-east. 



Fig. 116. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Sifnos 
Based on the 1:50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/8211 (i 943 )*» British 
Admiralty Chart 1817 (1940) and Population de la Grice d'aprfo le Recensement au 
15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxi&me Edition (Ath&nes, 1935). 

The contours arc at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 96. 
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Coast and Ports 

The coasts of Sffnos are high and steep. On the western coast, 
only Kamdres Bay is of commercial importance; it is exposed to 
the west, but has a small pier near the head of the bay, Ayios 
Yedryios is a port of call for the island steamers and a metalled road 
links Ayios Yedryios with Apollonfa and Kdto Petdli. Vathi Bay 
'is a shallow lagoon-like inlet farther south. Between Kamdres Bay 
and Cape Filippos are three further inlets but none of them has any 
commercial value. There is little break in the continuity of the 
cliffs on the east coast, but there is an anchorage in Kdstron Bay. 
On the south-east coast are Fdros and Platiyialos Bays ; the former 
is sheltered but small. 

Population and Settlement 

Apollonia (619), the chief town, lies on the western edge of the 
plateau and at the foot of Mount Profitis Ilias. A mile to the north 
lies Artemdn (597), the second largest settlement. Kdstron and 
Ayios Yeoryios (Kamdres) are small coastal settlements. 

Agriculture 

The mountains are scrub-covered, and the most fertile part is 
the eastern plateau, which is carefully cultivated. Grain and 
garden crops are produced, and there are orchards, olive groves and 
vineyards. 

Mining 

Lead and zinc have been of some slight importance. Extraction 
of the latter appears now to have been abandoned and the lead is of 
very slight importance. 

Adjacent Islands 

Kitriani, off the southern tip of Sffnos, provides only summer 
pasturage. 

FOLdGANDROS 

Geology and Relief 

Foldgandros continues the direction of the Kda-Sffnos line of 
islands. It has an area of iz\ sq. miles, and is 7 miles long. A 
constriction in the centre of the island divides it into two small oval 
tablelands. The south-eastern tableland occupies almost the whole 
of this half of the island. There is no coastal plain, and the table- 
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land rises to a height of 1,348 ft. in Mount Ayios Elevth6rios. 
Flanking the plateau on the north-east is the narrow ridge of 
Palaidkastro (1,190 ft.). The south-eastern tableland is built of 
marble which overlies schist. The western tableland consists wholly 
of schist and reaches the height of 1,023 ft. in Mount Merovigli. 
The water supply, especially in the eastern half of the island, is scanty. 

Coast and Ports 


The coast is high, particularly in the south-eastern half of the 



Fig. 117. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Fol£gandros 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7933 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 2753 (1942). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 95. 

island. At the eastern point of the island there is an anchorage in 
Karavostdsi Bay. Landing is impracticable on all other parts of the 
eastern half of the island. Vathi Bay is the southern constriction 
in the centre of the island. The anchorage is exposed to the west. 
The west coast of the island closely resembles the east coast in its 
general fuggedness. 

Population and Settlement 

Fol6gandros, or Kh6ra (375) is the only centre and contains a very 
large proportion of the population of the eastern part of the island. 
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Small, scattered settlements are, however, developing. Over the 
western part of the island are rude, single-roomed stone huts, which 
were used originally as temporary shelters, but are now permanently 
occupied. Follgandros itself lies at the head of a depression which 
leads up from Karavostdsi Bay, and is flanked by Mount Ayios 
Elevth&ios and the Palaidkastro ridge. It is difficult of access, and 
formerly served as a place of refuge (Plate 149). 

Agriculture 

The two halves of the island are economically distinct. The 
eastern part, with its massive marble, is mainly covered with dry 
scrub, and serves to pasture sheep and goats. There is a little 
agriculture round the town of Folegandros and fruit is grown in 
the valleys. The western part, in contrast, is composed of schist. 
Springs are more abundant here and good harvests are obtained from 
the terraced hillsides. 

Adjacent Islands 

In the 6-mile stretch of water between Folegandros and Sfkinos is 
a chain of small islets, composed of marble. The first, Ayios 
Iodnnis, lies off the mouth of the Livddhi river. The Adhelfia Rocks 
lie 2 miles to the north-east, and, between these and Sikinos, is the 
rather larger island of Khardhiotissa, which is occasionally used for 
pasturage. Close to the south-western tip of Sikinos are the rocks 
of Kaloyeroi and Karavos (Fig. 118). 


• SfKINOS 

Geology and Relief 

Sikinos covers an area of 15 sq. miles. It is the most inaccessible 
of the Kiklddhes, for, although its coasts are neither continuously 
steep nor so rockbound as those of Folegandros, the absence of 
important inlets, and the sudden squalls which are a feature of the 
island, make it very difficult of approach. A mountain ridge lies 
close to the north-west coast of the island. There is a steep drop 
to the rugged, harbourless coast on this side, but, on the south-east, 
torrents have eroded the gentler slope into several lateral spurs 
which extend from the main ridge to the coast. One of these ridges 
rises in Troulion to almost 2,000 ft., the highest point in the island. 
North of this ridge is the largest valley in the island, leading up to 
a relatively low col across the main ridge. 
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Like Fotegandros, the island consists of a mass of marble and 
schist. The former covers something over a half of the island but 
rivers have in places cut through it into the underlying schist. The 
greater heights are usually of marble. As in Foligandros, the 
schistose areas jltc more productive and densely peopled. 

Coasts and Ports 


In spite of the transverse ridges which come down to the south- 



Fig. 118. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Sfkinos 

Based on the 1 -.50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9064 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 2753 (1942). 

The contours are<at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 95. 

east coast, there are no deep bays and the island is almost entirely 
bordered by cliffs. Only Mdlta Cove in the north-east, and Skdla 
Bay near the centre of the east coast, deserve the name of bay. The 
latter is the one generally used by visiting steamers. 

Population and Settlement 

The population is concentrated in Kdstron, or Khdra (267), 
situated in the lowest saddle across the main ridge of the island. 
It commands a view over both coasts and grew as a place of safety 
from sea raiders. Outside the capital are a few huts which are 
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inhabited temporarily. The people of Sikinos are cut off from 
outside contacts by their inhospitable coast, and are simple, poor 
and frugal. 

Agriculture 

The soil is poor ; water and wood are scarce ; irrigation is not 
practised, and the population is dependent on rain water. The 
valley sides are terraced and cultivated as much as possible. Grain 
and pulses are grown ; there are a few olive and fig trees. 

ANDfMILOS 

This island, which is bare and uninhabited, consists of a single 
trachyte mass, which rises steeply from the sea to a height of 2,250 ft. 
(Fig. 115). It is occasionally used for grazing goats by peoples of 
neighbouring islands. 

KImolos 

Klmolos lies north-east of Milos, from which it is separated by a 
little over half a mile of water. It has an area o'f 15 sq. miles and is a 
rounded, compact island,' with a small bay on the north-east coast. 



Based on the 1:50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7937 (1943); British 
Admiralty Chart 3051 (1939) and Population de la Grice (Vapris le Recensement du 
15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxi&me Edition (Athfenes, 1935). 

The contours are at intervals of too metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 96. 
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A hilly mass lies rather north of the centre, and reaches 1,132 and 
1,066 ft. in the two peaks of Palaidkastron and Skldvos respectively. 
Except for a small strip on the east, where there are Tertiary and 
later rocks, the whole island consists of volcanic tuff, similar to that 
of Milos. The almost complete lack of springs makes cultivation 
difficult, and the inhabitants have to rely on rain water which is 
collected in cisterns. There are several small bays and anchorages, 
but no good accommodation for large vessels. The harbour of the 
chief town, Kfmolos, is a small creek on the south-east coast. 

Almost the whole population lives in the town of Klmolos (1,959), 
which stands on a hill near the south-east coast (Plate 150). The 
hills are quite barren, and only the southern half of the island can 
show scanty fields of grain, bordered with loosely-built stone walls : 
a few olives, figs and vines grow in the valleys. There is, however, 
considerable maritime activity. 

PolIaigos 

Polfagos is a small, barren and uninhabited island consisting of a 
hilly mass rising to 1,214 ft. in the centre (Fig. 119). It is sometimes 
used for grazing stock by the people of Kimolos. 

THE EPARCHY OF THfRA 

The eparchy of Thfra comprises the islands of Thfra, fos, Amorgos, 
Irdklia, Skhoinousa, Kouf6, Kdros, Andikaros, Dhrima, Dhenousa, 
Makares, Klnaros, and Andfi ; the islands are described in this order. 

Thira 

Geology and Relief 

Thfra, or Santorfn, is the most interesting and spectacular island 
in the Kikladhes. The neighbouring islets of Thfrasfa, Aspro and 
Kaimdni cannot be considered apart from Thfra, for together they 
form the submerged crater of a volcano which is still far from 
extinct. Thfra itself is a crescent, convex towards the east, with 
long and clearly marked horns pointing west at both its northern 
and southern ends (Figs. 120 and 121). The slenderness and 
regularity of the crescent are obscured only by the oblong mass 
which thickens and broadens it towards the east and south-east, and 
contains the crystalline ridge of which the original island was com¬ 
posed. Neglecting for the moment this ridge as a now subsidiary 
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feature, the island may be described as a hollow, truncated 
cone, which rises from an outer sandy beach of unusually regular 
form, at first gently and afterwards more steeply, to an inner con¬ 
centric rim which, though broken by large gaps, undulates between 
elevations of 1,200 and 500 ft. (Plate 151). 

This rim is narrow and on its inner, or concave, side it falls pre¬ 
cipitously to the great basin occupying the former crater. The 
cliffs descend to the sea from heights averaging well over 700 ft. 
Sometimes the descent is sheer, sometimes it is in a series of gigantic 
steps, which represent successive volcanic deposits, leaving at their 
base one or two insignificant platforms and, except along the southern 
horn, hardly a single cleft or beach. From top to bottom the lateral 
interval is rarely more than 100 yds., and here and there earthquakes 
and weathering have formed rifts, later filled with white pumice, 
and immense outstanding bastions. The effect of these great 
encircling cliffs is heightened by the great and sudden depth of the 
waters at their base, by the hot springs which well up here and there 
below them, and by the still smoking peak of the central Kaimeni 
Isles. The varied forms and bizarre colouring of the cliffs, in which 
all shades and colours are represented in the strata, and the land 
slides and great boulders ever threatening to break loose from above, 
complete a scene hard to imagine or describe. 

The outer surface of the cone, with its gradual slopes, is on the 
whole regular, but it is scored by numerous narrow and steep¬ 
sided ravines, cut by erosion through the pumice covering. At 
two places only is the uniformity of this outer front broken. Towards 
the south-east lies the rocky mass which represents the original, 
pre-volcanic core. Running as a ridge obliquely across the main 
crescent, slightly south of its extreme eastern curve, this mass, 
which has been partly overwhelmed by volcanic deposits, rises in 
Profitis Illas to 1,887 ft- Continued towards the south-east by a 
saddle (Sell&da), it terminates at the south-east in the height known 
as M&a Voun6 (or Ayios Sttfanos) (1,200 ft.), the high and.steep 
sides of which form the only considerable rocky stretch on the whole 
outer coast. 

Along the coast on either side of this ridge are the only two plains 
of Thira. They are largely covered with fertile sbil washed down 
from the neighbouring heights. In the more northerly plain near 
the coast stands an isolated rock, Mondlithos. The southern plain 
has two small brooks which descend from the slopes of Mount 
Profitis Illas. These are the only streams in the island. The narrow 
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Fig. 120. Relief diagram of Thira 































































Plate 151. The crater of Thira (Santorin), from the south 

The view shows the eastern rim of the crater, forming the main island, and within the crescent are the Kaimeni islands. The town 
of Thfra can be seen perched on top of the cliff in the middle distance 
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ravines referred to above are dry, except after rain. Then they are 
filled with roaring torrents, which endanger the paths and houses 
along them, and carry down much mud towards the coast; but 
few of them reach the sea. The scarcity of water is one of the 
most striking features and serious problems of Thira. 

Thirasla shares in every way the characteristics of Thira, and 
resembles it in everything except its smaller size. Thirasia is 
separated from the northern horn of Thira by a channel a little 
over a mile wide, but of very considerable depth. Two and a half 
miles of water lie between Thirasia and Cape Akrotiri, the southern 
horn ; in the middle of this strait is the Aspro group of islets. 
These are small trachyte rocks, which are the only remnants of the 
original crater rim on this side. 

The crater of Thira is a remnant of a volcano which was active in 
Tertiary times. In the centre the caldera, the small islands of 
Palaia Kaimeni, Mikra Kaim^ni, and Nea Kai'meni have been created 
by eruptions within historic times. Eruptions are known to have 
occurred in 46 B.c., a.d. 726, 1573, 1650 and 1707. In 1866 the 
volcanic plug known as Georgios was formed, but from that date 
until 1925 the volcano was quiescent. Then an eruption* was 
preceded by a slight earthquake, but the first indications of volcanic 
activity was the heating of the water in the narrow strait between 
Mikrd Kaim&ii and N6a Kaim6ni, and fishermen were forced to 
leave the neighbourhood. On 11 July magma welled up and 
spread over the whole channel between the two islands. The first 
phase of this outbreak culminated in mid-September, and was 
marked chiefly by the explosive emission of gas and ashes. In the 
middle of October activity started again and was marked by an 
increased lava flow. This diminished in November and was not 
renewed until 7 January, 1926. Gaseous explosions and lava flows 
took place and activity did not finally cease until May. In the 
course of the eruption a flow of lava completely filled the strait 
between Mikrd Kaimeni and N6a Kaimeni and sent two delta-like 
flows into the sea on each side of the smaller island. Stones were 
discharged to a height of 1,600 ft., while flames shot up to a height of 
over 60 ft. The explosions took place rhythmically, ten or more 
following each other at intervals of about a second. 

Coasts and Ports 

The southern coast of Thira, from Cape Akrotiri to Cape Exomiti, 
the most southerly point of the island, is formed by two shallow bays. 
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It has cliffs but is not rugged. From Cape Exomiti to Kamdri 
Point the coast is flat and smooth, broken only by the precipitous 
headland of Mdsa Voun6. The north-east facing coast, between 



Fig. xax. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Thira 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7940 (I943) and Population 
de la Grice d'apris le Recensement du 15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxihme Edition (Athines, 
I93S). 

For key to settlements and communications-see Fig. 96. 


Kamdri Point and Cape Kolomvos is straight and flat. A little to the 
north of Kamdri Point harbour works were started but have been 
abandoned; two moles remain. The northern coast of Thira is 
smooth and backed by low hills. The outer, western coast of 






Plate 152. The town of Thira (Santonn) 
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Thirasia is in every respect like that of northern Thira. Within the 
crater rim, the coast of both Thira and Therasia is precipitous, 
dropping from heights of up to i ,000 ft. into depths of up to 100 fm. 
within 400 yds. 

In spite of its appearance, Thira offers little accommodation for 
ships, chiefly because of the abruptness of its cliffs on the inner 
side and the steeply shelving sea floor on the outer side. The 
landing place of Thira, the chief town, is formed by a small natural 
platform at the foot of the cliffs. It is large enough to contain some 
houses, and is connected with the town above by a steep winding 
track. There is no anchorage owing to the depth, and vessels make 
fast to bollards cut in the cliff. Another landing place, Athinid, 
lies some 2 miles to the south, and there is a third, Marmarini, just 
within the northern ‘ hook 9 of the island (Fig. 121). 

Population and Settlement 

Settlements and dwellings in Thira are usually on ground that 
is of no agricultural value. The villages are often pressed into 
narrow ravines, where they cling to the steep sides or are excavated 
out of them. Cement is much used in their construction, owing to 
the liability to earthquakes and the lack of timber. Cave dwellings 
also result from the absence of timber. These are often mere 
hollows in the soft tuffs and are faced with a wall having doors and 
windows. 

Thira is, after Siros, the most densely populated island in the 
Kiklddhes. The town of Thira (Pherd), however, has a population 
of only 680. It lies in a long line on the steep western rim of the 
crater, and partly down the face of the cliff (Plate 152). 

There are large and flourishing villages on the fertile plain of the 
south-east and north-east of the island. The largest of these are 
Embdrion (1,119), Pirgos (1,015), Episkopi Gonid and Karterddos. 

Agriculture 

Except on the rugged limestone mass of the south-east of the 
island, there is soil of varying fertility ; it is poorest on the more 
recent lava flows and best on the plains of the east. The most 
serious obstacle to agriculture is the scarcity of water. Trees are 
few and stunted, although cypresses, olives and figs are grown around 
the villages. Vegetable and grain crops are grown on the plains 
to the east, but the most important occupation is viticulture. Grapes 
are grown for the table and for wine, and vineyards cover most 
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of the area of weathered pumice. This rock is a water-holding rock 
of some importance, and even in hot and dry seasons has sufficient 
moisture to keep the vines fresh. Considerable numbers of sheep 
and goats are kept on the island. 


fos 

Geology and Relief 

fos is a compact island of some 40 sq. miles and lies 3 miles east- 
north-east of Sfkinos. The coasts are everywhere less steep and 
more easily approached than those of Thlra, but the island is 
mountainous (Fig. 122). There are, however, considerable areas 
of low land. The hills constitute four distinct masses, each related 
more or less closely to the geology. 

The southern part of the island, south approximately of Prasso 
and KAIamos Bay, is a plateau composed of granite. The land is 
of gentle relief, but is bare and strewn with boulders. To the 
north is the broad Pfrgos mass consisting of schists. Its irregular 
surface reaches 2,410 ft. in Profltis Illas. The sides of the mass 
fall away steeply, especially in the south and south-east, and are cut 
by deep ravines. To the north-east is Mount Ayios Ilias (1,575 ft.), 
which consists mainly of gneiss. From this summit a spur extends 
northwards, while on the south-west is a smaller spur that ends on 
a conical hill on which stands the chief town. The extreme north 
of the island is also made up of schist, with masses of marble along the 
north-east coast and in the interior (Fig. 92). 

Numerous gorges and ravines furrow the sides of these hills, 
without, however, forming considerable valleys. The oval de¬ 
pression at the head of fos harbour and enclosed by the northern 
and north-eastern hills is the most considerable area of plain. It 
possesses water even at midsummer and is the largest cultivable 
area. It is connected by passes with minor plains on the north 
and north-east. 

Coasts and Ports 

The coast of fos is much indented. At the most southerly point 
of the island is Manganiri Bay, which is used as an anchorage in 
northerly winds. The south-west coast is rugged, and near its 
western end has three considerable inlets. The middlemost of 
these is fos harbour, one of the safest and roomiest in the Kikl&dhes. 
To the south-east is the larger, but less protected, bay of Milopdtamos. 
The north-western coast offers no anchorage, and on the north- 




Plate 154. los Bay from the east 

In the foreground is the skala or landing place. On the extreme left is the entrance to the haibour, Hanked h\ Cape Fanari. 
In the background is the island of Sikinos. 
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Plate 155. Ayi'a Anna Bay, Amorgos 

The view is south-eastward and shows the villages of Aiyali and Potamds on the 
shore and along the hill slopes respectively. The track joining them winds along 
the ridge to the town of Amorgds. Note the carefully terraced slopes. 
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east coast there are only the open and exposed bays of Theadhdtis 
and Psitha. On the south-east coast, Tris Klisids Bay is also used 
as a roadstead. 



Fig. Isa. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of los 
Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7932 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 3753 0943) 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 95. 

Population and Settlement 

As in most other islands, the population is concentrated in the 
town of fos (1,472), built on the southern and eastern flanks of a 
conical hill in which one of the spurs of Ayios Ilfas ends. Elsewhere 
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are scattered dwellings on the lower slopes of the highland, especially 
around Psdtha on the east coast. 

Agriculture 

Vegetation is scanty, and fos is the least productive, for its size, 
of the islands of the Kikladhes ; the fertile areas are mostly small 
and isolated. Valleys are often terraced, but the only considerable 
area of arable land is around the harbour of fos. Grain, pulses, 
olive oil and wine are produced. 

Amorg5s 

Geology and Relief 

Amorgds is a long, narrow island; measuring over 20 miles from 
south-east to north-west, and having an area of about 48 sq. miles. 
It is formed of a mountain ridge, which extends the whole length 
of the island, close to the south-eastern coast. At its extremities 
this ridge curves round to the north-west and transverse ridges form 
headlands. Between these are two broad bights, each interrupted 
by minor headlands and bays. Rivers are necessarily short in an 
island as narrow as Amorgos. There are three small areas of low¬ 
land, separated from one another by rugged highland, opening on to 
the north-west coast of the island. In the north is that behind Ayia 
Anna Bay. South of Cape Ayios Ilids is the more fertile and, im¬ 
portant Katapola plain.. Both these plains are well watered, but 
at the south-westerly point of the island the Kolofana plain is water¬ 
less. Owing to the shape and structure of the island, each of the 
two more northerly plains, and to a less extent the south-western 
one also, forms a distinct centre of cultivation and settlement, 
isolated from the others by the transverse heights and ridges, and 
the island is sometimes spoken of as though it were three distinct 
islands, Kdto Merid in the south-west, Amorgos in the centre and 
Yiali in the north-east. Water supply is not abundant; wells are 
scarce and windmills are used for pumping. 

Coast and Ports 

The north coast from Cape Vilakdrdha, the most northerly point, 
to Cape Prdsino, the most easterly, is high and bold. The south¬ 
eastern coast is similarly formed of high cliffs from which, during 
northerly gales, the wind descends in heavy squalls. There is no 
anchorage or shelter, and vessels normally avoid this coast. The 
north-west coast, from Cape Kaloteri to Cape Vilak&rdha is irregular, 



Miles C.Vilak&rdha 



Fig. 123. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Amorgos and Dhenotisa 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/6671, 9062 and 9063 (1943) ; British Admiralty Chart 2753 (*94*) » and 
Population de la Gr&ce (Taprks le Recensement du 15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxi&me Edition (Athanes, 1935). 

The contours arf at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and roads see Fig. 96. 
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with small islands. Katdpola Bay, immediately to the south of Cape 
Ayios IliAs, is the best anchorage on the coast, and can be entered 
easily. Kalotlri Bay, between the coast of Amorgds and the small, 
narrow, but very high, island of Nikourfa, and Ayla Anna Bay to the 
north of Nikourla, afford anchorages and have sandy beaches. 

Population and Settlement 

The population of the southern part of the island was formerly 
concentrated in Amorgds (K&stro or Kh6ra) now a village of 700 in¬ 
habitants. It lies at the head of a valley immediately to the south 
of Mount Ayios Ilfas, and has access to the fertile valley and harbour 
below it to the west. It is a well-built and prosperous looking 
settlement but has been losing population to newly dispersed settle¬ 
ments in other parts of the island. In the Kdto Merid are several 
small agricultural villages. In the north, several villages are grouped 
around the plain of Aiydli; the chief of these are Langddhia (545), 
Potamds (178), and Tholdria (321). 

Agriculture 

Cultivable soil is confined to small areas. Lower slopes are 
usually well terraced, and grow olives ; vines and fruit trees, grain 
and pulses are grown on high ground. Fruit, together with cotton 
and tobacco, are important on the small plain areas. The highlands 
support sheep, cattle and goats. 

IrAklia 

Iraklia is the largest of the group of small islands which lies between 
fos and Amorgos. It is a triangular island of about 7 sq. miles, 
composed of marble with an outcrop of gneiss in the south. Its 
relief is low and it has several inlets capable of serving as anchorages 
but the south coast is bordered by cliffs. It is scrub-covered, but 
has a small area of cultivated land and a population of 286. 

SKHOINOfiSA 

Skhoinoiisa is a small islet of low relief, composed entirely of marble. 
It has a population of 260. To the south are the small, uninhabited 
islets of Agrilos and Ofidhousa. 

Kouf6 Islands 

These two islands are low and almost contiguous; they have a 
combined area of about 5 sq. miles. They are composed of sedi- 
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mentary rocks of undetermined age and are comparatively fertile 
and well cultivated. Ano Kouf6, the more populous, had a total 
population of 234 in 1928 ; Kdto Koufd had only 27. 



Fig. 124. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of 
Irdklia, Skhoinousa, Koufd and K£ros 

Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/7939 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1837 (1939). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads, see Fig. 95. 


Karos 

Kiros is a high, barren island of limestone, 8 sq. miles in area. It is 
without settled inhabitants and serves only to pasture goats. The 
population amounted to 12 in 1928. 


AndIkaros and DhrIma 

Andikaros and Dhrima are small islands, composed of marble. 
They have low relief, although the former is bounded by steep cliffs. 
The population of Andikaros was 7 ; Dhrima appears to have no 
permanent population. 
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Dhenoiisa is an island of irregular shape, with long promontories 
to the north-west, north and north-east (Fig. 123). The centre is 
occupied by a chain of rounded hills, consisting mainly of marble 
and schist. Zinc and copper ores have been worked in the hills of 
the west. Vegetation is scanty, and most of the island serves as 
pasturage. The population numbers 235. 


MAkares Islands 

These are a group of three rocky islets, 5 miles west of Dhenousa. 
They are composed of sedimentary rocks, including limestone. 
The group appears to have no settled population, and probably 
provides only rough grazing for flocks and herds from Ndxos. 


KfNAROS 

Kfnaros, the most easterly island in the KiklAdhes group, lies some 
7 miles north-east of Amorgds. It is about miles long, rises to 
1,050 ft., and has an area of i£ sq. miles. The coast is cliffed and 
mostly steep-to, except off the western end where are some sunken 
rocks. The island had ten inhabitants in 1928. 

AnAfi 

Andfi, and its adjacent islands are the most south-easterly in the 
Kiklddhes. The main island lies 13 miles east of Thira and 27 miles 
south of the western extremity of Amorg6s. The extreme length of 
AnAfi is nearly 7 miles; its breadth from north to south is about 
4$ miles, and its area is about 15 sq. miles. 

Geology and Relief 

The backbone of the island consists of a ridge which lies from 
east to west, with its crest rather nearer the northern than the 
southern coast (Fig. 125). The ridge culminates in Mount Profitis 
Ilfas which reaches about 1,600 ft., the highest point of the island. 
To the north this peak is linked by a saddle with a steep mountain 
mass that occupies most of the northern angle of the island. Else¬ 
where the northern flanks of the ridge descend to the coast along 
fairly regular slopes which are cut by only short, straight, but deep 
valleys. The southern flanks of the ridge, on the other hand, are 
more dissected; broad valleys alternate with intervening heights. 
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To the east, the ridge descends to the low isthmus which separates 
Kdlamos Bay from Mdgas Potamds Bay. To the east of this isthmus 
is a rugged promontory which rises to over 1,000 ft. in Mount 
K&lamos. 

The geological structure of the island is complex. In the west the 
lower land between Mount Profftis Ilias and the sea is developed in 
sedimentary rocks, comprising sandstones, conglomerates, shales and 
some beds of limestone, which have been little folded. The centre 



Fig. 125. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of An&fi 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/8210 and British Admiralty 
Chart 2836a (1944). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads, see Fig. 95. 

of the island consists of metamorphic schist, gneiss and marble ; 
granite has been intruded into the mass, and in the east is an out¬ 
crop of limestone. The promontory culminating in Mount Kdlamos 
is a marble mass. Lead ore and haematite occur in the gneiss of the 
centre of the island, but the quantities are not sufficient to be of 
economic significance. 

Coast and Ports 

The coasts of Andfi are regular and for the most part they are 
steep and fringed with above-water and sunken rocks. The north¬ 
east coast stretches for 6 miles from Cape Vdrion in the north to 
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Cape Ayios Ye6iyios. It is interrupted only by short, cliffed 
headlands. The intervening bays are shallow and backed by sandy 
beaches on which boats may be drawn up, but they have no protec* 
tion and no harbour works. Kdlamos Bay is rather deeper, but is 
not more sheltered than the others. It is backed by the low isthmus 
which links the island with its eastern headland. This eastern 
headland drops steeply to the sea ; on the south-east the land drops 
i,300 ft. in less than 250 yds. 

The south coast is even less broken by headlands, but is in general 
lower than the north-east coast. The blunt headland of Cape 
Rokdna lies at about the centre of this coast. In its shelter is a small 
boat harbour, with a good landing place, which serves the village of 
Andfi. The north-west coast resembles the south coast. It is 
backed by low hills and is without conspicuous headlands. In the 
centre of this stretch is Vdyia Bay. Cape V6rion, at the northern 
extreme of the island, is a low, anvil-shaped promontory. 

Population and Settlement 

The population of the island in 1928 was 565. The people live 
mainly in the village of Andfi, which lies on the slope of a conical 
hill, a little less than half-a-mile from the south coast (Fig. 125). 
The village stands at a height of about 500 ft. but is linked by a 
track with its skala on the coast to the east of Cape Rokdna. There 
are scattered settlements in the lowlands of the west and in the 
sheltered valleys of the centre, but the only other settlement with 
any pretensions to being called a village is Dhrepanos. The only 
coastal settlement is the skala of Andfi. 

The islanders have little interest in the sea and do not engage in 
fishing or trade. The nature Of the coastline restricts intercourse 
with other islands, and, although the inhabitants sometimes migrate 
to work on the mainland of Greece, Andfi is one of the most primitive 
and self-contained of the islands. 

Agriculture 

The island is, however, not unproductive. The gentler slopes, 
valley bottoms and small plains around the coast are very productive. 
Slopes are terraced and sown with grain, and the western part of 
the island is almost wholly cultivated. The vine and olives are 
grown. Springs are numerous—a result of the varied structure— 
and gardens and orchards are well watered. The higher ground is 
covered with phrygana scrub; goats are kept on the hills, but 
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there are few cattle. The agriculture of the island suffices for its 
few inhabitants. There is very little trade with other islands or 
the mainland. 

Adjacent Islands 

Some if miles south-east of Cape Rokdna are the two small 
low and uninhabited islets of Ftend which rise to 50 and 60 ft. 
respectively. A further three miles to the south-east lies Anaf6- 
poulo (Pakhia), and if miles to the east of it is Makrd. Anafdpoulo 
rises to 740 ft. and Makrd to 420 ft.; both are uninhabited. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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Philippson, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der griechischen Inselwelt \ Petermanns 
Mitteilungen , Erganzungsheft 134 (Gotha, 1901). A general summary by the 
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4. The most useful topographical maps of the Kiklddhes are (a) the 1 : 50,000 
Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611. This series is based on Greek and German maps 
and British Admiralty charts, and was revised from air photographs of 1942-3. 
The maps were drawn and reproduced by 512 Fd. Survey Coy., R.E. They 
have a kilometre grid, latitude and longitude (from Athens) in margins, contours 
and form-lines in brown at 20 metres interval, metalled roads in red, other roads 
and tracks in brown ; ( b ) the 1 : 250,000 Greece, G.S.G.S. Series 4410 (for details 
see p. 315) and the x : 250,000 Aegean, M.D.R. 609. The latter were compiled 
and reproduced by 512 Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., in 1943 and have a 10 kilometres 
grid, latitude and longitude (from Greenwich and Athens) in margins, contours 
at 200 metres interval, layer-shaded in purple, roads and tracks in black, water 
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Chapter XIII 

THE EASTERN AEGEAN ISLANDS 

General Features : L6svos : Khios : S&mos : Ikaria : Bibliographical Note 

GENERAL FEATURES 

The Eastern Aegean islands lie close to the west coast of Asia 
Minor. There are four large islands, namely, Ldsvos, often called 
Mitilini (623 sq. miles), Khios (331 sq. miles), S&mos (190 sq. 
miles), and Ikaria (99 sq. miles), together with three groups of 
small islands, namely, Psard and Andipsara, off the north-west 
point of Khios, the Oinousa or Spalmatori islands in the Strait of 
Khios, and the Fournoi islands lying between Sdmos and Ikaria 
(Fig. 126). In addition, there are many scattered islets and rocks, 
most of which lie close inshore but are too small to be inhabited. 

Geology and Relief 

Geologically the Eastern Aegean islands are varied in character. 
Sdmos and Ikaria, together with the mainland region immediately 
to the east of them, are apparently a part of the old crystalline 
block of the south Aegean, the scattered western remnants of which 
form the Kiklddhes, southern Ewoia and eastern Attiki. The 
recent volcanic tuffs of Sdmos may be comparable in significance 
to the volcanics of Mdthana, Thira and Kos and may mark the 
approach to the northern edge of the block which is bounded to 
the south by the arc of volcanic peaks extending from M&thana to 
Kos (see vol. I, p. 5). The Central Basin of the Aegean separates 
Sdmos and Ikaria from Khios (see vol. I, p. 9). The mountains 
of Khios trend north to south, parallel to the ranges of the neigh¬ 
bouring Erythraean peninsula of Asia Minor, and L£svos is also 
closely related to the nearby landmass. The geological relations of 
these islands to the mainland of Greece are obscure, but, whatever 
the original elements in the region of the Aegean Sea, the islands 
of its eastern shore were created by earth movements in Quaternary 
times. The generally straight trends of their coasts are probably 
determined by fracture lines, but the detail of the diffed headlands, 
rocky bays and deep inlets is the result of differential erosion and 
a recent relative rise of sea level. The continued instability of 
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the region is indicated by the frequency of earthquakes (see vol. I, 
p. 8). 



Fig. 126. Key-map of the Eastern Aegean Islands 
Based on the i : 1,000,000 G.S.G.S. Series 2758, Sheet J 35. 


Climate 

The climate of the islands is mild for the latitude and, except in 
the low-lying and swampy districts, which are malarial in the 
autumn, is healthy and pleasant; the winters are mild and wet, the 
summers are warm and dry. 

The islands differ one from another according to their latitude, 
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configuration, and their position with respect to the mainland; 
mainland influences are stronger in L&vos and Sdmos than in 
Khios and Ikarla, where the winters are milder and wetter and the 
summers are not so dry (see table on p. 491). The situation of the 
islands off the west coast of Asia Minor gives them certain features 
which are transitional between Western Asiatic and Aegean con¬ 
ditions. In comparison with regions of the western Aegean, the 
shores of the eastern Aegean are colder and wetter in winter and 
humidity is greater, but conditions are milder and less stormy than 
in the islands of the northern Aegean. The depressions which pass 
eastwards through the Mediterranean in winter tend to move 
through the Aegean Sea on a north-easterly track, passing into the 
Black Sea along the line of the Sea of Marmara. Thus the west 
coast of Asia Minor and the Eastern Aegean islands have more 
prolonged rainfall than places in eastern Greece. In this area the 
damp air rising at the warm front of the depression meets the edge 
of the mountainous land and is forced to rise further, and this 
orographical rainfall accounts in part for the larger totals (vol. I, 
Fig. 58). The amount of rain varies greatly according to conditions 
prevailing locally in Asia Minor, but it seems to average between 
25 in. and 27 in. annually. The variability appears to be greatest 
in Ldsvos where 17-4 in. were recorded in 1912 and 41 in. in 1900. 
Sdmos, on the other hand, has a higher total rainfall and more rain 
days than Khios or Ldsvos owing to considerably higher figures 
between November and March. These higher figures may be due 
partly to the fact that the meteorological stations at Mitilini and 
Khios are on the east coast and are sheltered from the rain-bearing 
winds, while that of Sdmos is at Vathi, which is exposed to westerly 
and north-westerly winds. During the summer months Sdmos 
has less rain than the other islands. In all the islands, rain falls 
chiefly during the period from November to February, but the 
month of heaviest rainfall and the total amount differ from island 
to island. Winter cold and summer heat are tempered by proximity 
to the sea and although temperatures may reach 8o°-90° F. in June, 
July and August and may fall to i8°-20° F. in January, such ex¬ 
tremes are rare ; the summer average is about 70° F. and the winter 
average is about 45° F. Snow falls not infrequently but soon 
melts. Wind conditions vary greatly in the different islands, but 
in general these islands are more sheltered than those of the northern 
Aegean ; Ikarla has the most exposed position. In spring, summer 
and autumn, northerly winds prevail and calm days are few; in 
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Source : E. G. Mariolopoulos, The Climate of Greece (Athfnai, 1938). 
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winter, winds are variable but seem to come frequently from the 
mainland from an easterly, south-easterly or southerly quarter. 
Local winds, determined by the form of the channels and islands, 
are often strong and may be dangerous to shipping. Land and sea 
breezes are very well developed. 

Historical Outline 

Historically, as well as physically, the islands reflect their position ; 
they have been linked, now with the Greek mainland, now with the 
Asia Minor plateau, but they have always played an active role in 
the economics and politics of the Aegean. The islands were 
excellently placed on the trade routes between Crete, the Hellespont 
and the fertile valleys of Asia Minor and they soon became the site 
of wealthy and important settlements. At the beginning of the 
fifth century b.c. they fell under the domination of Persia, but, 
breaking free during the latter part of the century, each was more or 
less closely attached to the Athenian League. Athens valued their 
friendship highly, since they lay on the flank of her grain route to 
the Black Sea, and in general she allowed them considerable in¬ 
dependence in exchange for loyal support. In the first century 
a.d. the islands were organized as part of the Roman Province of 
Asia and under Roman, and later Byzantine, rule they continued to 
flourish. During the period of the troubled later Middle Ages, 
Saracens, Franks, Venetians and Genoese were attracted by the 
fertility of the islands and attempted conquest and settlement. The 
Genoese were successful and two big trading companies were 
established ; these were the Gattilusio in Lesvos and the Giustiniani 
in Khios and S&mos (see vol. I, pp. 181-2). All three islands fell 
to the Turkish Empire in the fifteenth century and they were only 
finally recognized as part of Greece at the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923, though independence of Turkey and allegiance to Greece was 
declared during the Balkan War of 1912-14. 

LESVOS 

L&vos lies at the mouth of the Gulf of Edremit. The Muselim 
Channel, which is 5 to 6 miles wide, separates it from'the mainland 
on the north ; Mitilini Strait, on the east, is 8 to 11 miles wide but 
is shallower and more irregular in form. A stretch of open sea 
separates Lesvos from Khios and the Karaburun peninsula of 




Plate 156. The village of Stipsi in Les\os (Mitilini) 

The village is near the centre of the view, which is northward. In the foreground 
are the olive groves and terraced lands of the villagers ; in the background are the 
western slopes of the Lcbdtimnos massif. 



Plate 157. The plain of Eressds in L^svos (Mitilfni) 

This plain is the largest area of flat land in the west of the island and is closely 
settled and well cultivated, in contrast with the bare slopes of the hill-country of 
volcanic tuffs behind. The town of Eressds lies above the plain at the entrance to 
a high pass through the mountains. 


[Facing page 49 2 




Fig. 127. Relief diagram of L6svos (Mitih'ni) 
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Asia Minor 20 miles to the south. L6svos is the largest Greek 
island after Crete and the seventh largest island of the Mediterranean. 
Its greatest length, from Cape Sigri to Cape Malia (west-north-west 
to east-south-east), is about 44 miles and its greatest breadth, from 
Cape Kdrakas to Cape Ayios Fokas (north-north-east to south-south¬ 
west), is about 23 miles. The island is, however, cut into by two 
great gulfs opening from the south coast—the Gulf of Y6ra and 
the Gulf of Kalloni; these reduce the land area to about 623 sq. 
miles. 

Geology and Relief 

L&vos is a fragment of the neighbouring mainland. The Muselim 
Channel and the Gulf of Edremit are roughly at right angles to the 
Strait of Mitilini and all three are probably determined by fracture 
lines ; the rock types and structures of the island can be closely 
matched on the mainland. Geologically, Lesvos can be roughly 
divided along a line running north-north-east to south-south-west, 
from Makrls Yialos on the Mitilini Channel, along the east coast of 
the Gulf of Kalloni, to Khokhlakaris Bay (Fig. 128). To the west 



Fig. 128. The geology of Ldsvos (Mitilini) 

Based on maps by (i) A. Philippson in Petermarms Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft 172 
(Gotha, 1912) and (2) L. de Launay in Atmales des Mines , vol. 13 (Paris, 1898). 
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of thiis line the island, except for a patch of marine Tertiaries on 
the western promontory, is composed of volcanic rocks; to the 
south-east of the line a variety of rocks appear. 

North of the Gulf of Kalloni the island is built of andesite lavas, 
changing in the region due west of Kalloni to the more basic forms 
of labradorite and basalt. Tuffs, the consolidated ash of these 
lavas, form the westernmost part of the island and extend in a 
broad band eastward along both north and south coasts. The 
south-eastern region is of more complicated structure and is com¬ 
posed of older rocks consisting of an alternating series of crystalline 
limestone (marble), and slates and schists. The crystalline lime¬ 
stones are varied in character, some are pure white, some are streaked 
with yellow, others are red or grey or black. North and south 
of the town of Mitilini, and around the Gulf of Y6ra, they cover 
wide areas and are of great thickness. A wide belt of serpentine, 
running almost completely across the island, divides the volcanics 
from the crystalline sedimentaries, and serpentine again forms 
the southern part of the peninsula between the Gulf of Ydra and 
Mitilini Strait. Small masses of andesite and basalt occur along 
the east coast and account for the largest of its rocky promon¬ 
tories and headlands. Here and there between these headlands are 
small patches of alluvium, but the only large alluvial stretches are 
to be found on the shores of the Gulf of Yera and the Gulf of Kalloni. 

The scenery of the island reflects its geological structure. The 
west has a barren look; the outlines are sharp, trees are few, and 
much of the surface is bare rock. The east seems, by contrast, 
green and fertile, for although the limestone hills rise higher and 
their upper slopes are as devoid of soil as the volcanics of the west, 
their middle and lower slopes carry trees, and the schists form lower 
land with a thin soil cover supporting a vegetation which is relatively 
dense for Mediterranean lands. 

There are no extensive lowlands ; along the north and north-west 
shore of the Gulf of Y6ra there is a stretch of alluvium, and another 
small stretch forms a low-lying marshy area on the west coast just 
north of the entrance. Around Pardkoila on the west coast of the 
Gulf of Kalloni recent alluvium gives good fertile land, but the 
most extensive alluvial plain of the island lies at the head of the 
Gulf of Kalloni. Much of this is marshy, and a large salt lake 
exists in winter though it dries in summer. 

The island can be divided into three regions: (i) the plateaux 
of the south-east, which are dominated by the limestone massif of 
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Fig. 129. Relief and drainage of L^svos (Mitilfni) 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 L&vos (6 sheets), M.D.R. 617 8222-27 (1943) and British Admiralty Chart 1665 (1940). 
The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 
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Olimbos; (2) the central volcanic highlands which stretch from 
west of the Gulf of Kalloni to the north coast and culminate in 
Leb&imnos ; and (3) the tangled hill country of the volcanic tuffs 
in the west. 

The Olimbos Massif 

The Olimbos massif is a broad east-west ridge with a serrated crest, 
rising to 3,175 ft. The eastern part of the ridge is built of a great 
thickness of marble, and the summit itself is a shining conical 
marble peak which falls away to the north in a sheer precipice 
600 ft. high. Southwards, the Olimbos highland extends to the 
coast in forbidding uplands which have a general level of more 
than 1,000 ft., rising in peaks to 2,000 ft. and deeply dissected by 
ravines. Much of it is built of schist and serpentine and the lower 
slopes carry a dense maquis vegetation of arbutus, myrtle and 
broom. The northern and eastern flanks of the main ridge are 
seamed by deep parallel canyons cut into the limestone; these 
form very difficult but often very beautiful country between Ayiassos 
and the Gulf of Ydra. To the north of the Olimbos massif, the 
ground descends to a wide plateau, 500-800 ft. high, lying between 
the Gulf of Kalloni and the east coast. The surface of the plateau 
has for the most part gentle slopes and was once well forested. 
In spite of the deforestation which this more accessible region has 
suffered, it still carries extensive patches of Black pine (Pinus nigra) 
forests, and planes, chestnuts and poplars grow in the valleys and 
around the gulfs. 

The Central Highlands 

The central highlands, lying west of the Gulf of Kalloni, form a 
broken belt running south-south-west to north-north-east. In 
the south the highland rises steeply from the west coast of the gulf 
and has a very irregular surface, with bare heights and sharp peaks. 
Northwards, it is continued through still more broken country to 
the Leb&imnos massif, a bare and striking ridge overlooking the 
north coast and rising to the towering peak of Mount Leb&imnos 
(3,175 ft.) (sometimes also called Mount Ayios Ilias or Olimbos). 
Northward and north-eastward the ridge drops to flat plateaux 
which present to the coast steep edges, much dissected by ravines. 
Southwards, a huge amphitheatre has been eroded in the volcanic 
rocks which collects the drainage to the Gulf of Kalloni in a complex 
series of parallel headstreams. 
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The Western Hill Country 

The hill country of the volcanic tuffs of the west has a very barren 
look, with stony irregular peaks rising to about 2,000 ft. The most 
impressive of these is the sharp conical peak of Mount drdhimnos 
(1,680 ft.), crowned by the monastery of Ipsildn. The porous 
nature of the soil and the long drought of summer make vegetation 
in this region sparse. “The heights are bare, the lower slopes and 
plateaux carry stunted prickly oak and juniper scrub, and here and 
there Black pines, but near the sea Origanum^ Agnus castus , and other 
maquis species grow. The streams are marked by oleander and 
near the north-west coast brambles and briars fill the valleys. 

Drainage 

The river systems of Ldsvos are in the main simple ; short swift 
streams have cut narrow valleys in the highland edge. The valleys 
often have almost precipitous sides in their upper courses, but 
some of them widen out farther down and in these the soil of the 
valley bottoms gives fertile land near the coast. In winter the 
streams are full, rushing torrents, but many of them, especially in 
the west, dry up in summer. Yet there is no serious water shortage 
in the island, for there are good perennial springs. Hot springs, 
like earthquakes, bear witness to the instability of the region. 
Thernii, on the east coast north of Mitilini, has a perennial spring 
which flows at a temperature of 122 0 F. and contains sodium, 
magnesium and traces of other salts ; Polikhnitos, south of the 
Gulf of Kallonf, has a similar spring at a temperature of 185°. 

There are two small basins of inland drainage on the plateau 
north of the massif of (Slimbos ; the eastern, and larger, is at 2,500 ft., 
the western, and smaller, is at 600 ft. The centre of each is a reed- 
grown marsh with open water in wet weather. 

Coasts 

The East Coast 

The east coast from Cape Tokmdk to Cape Malda (Cape Zeitin) 
forms the western shore of Mitilini Strait. The strong northerly 
winds, which are so prevalent in the region, funnel down the straits 
and make conditions difficult for small boats, but the passage offers 
deep water. Cape Tokmdk, the most north-easterly point of the 
island, is an impressive cliffed headland overlooking the northern 
entrance to Mitilini Strait where it is narrowed by the Tokmdkia 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) " 3 * 
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(Tomdri) Islands on the west and the Alibey group of islands on 
the east. The Eleos islets lie in the centre of the passage between 
the two island groups. South of Cape Tokmdk lies the wide sweep 
of Makris Yial6s, bordered by cliffs of volcanic rock. Along the 
southern shore of this bay the old crystalline rocks of south-eastern 
Ldsvos reach the coast, and the cliffs from here to Militini are cut 
in alternate stretches of crystalline limestone and schist with the 
boldest promontories built of recent volcanics, andesite or basalt. 
The water is deep offshore, and there are no real harbours, but 
small skalai afford anchorage provided the wind is not onshore. 
They also give the inland villages, with which they are linked by 
rough hill paths, a means of communication alternative to the 
uneven surfaced road which runs parallel to the coast, but at a 
distance of some miles inland. Mandamadhos, Valtzfkion, Mistegna, 
Therm! and Pamfilla all have skalai in sheltered coves. At Mitilini 
there are two harbours with quays (see pp. 501-4). South of 
Mitilini the coast trends south-east in a bold, almost unbroken 
sweep to Cape Matea. The water is deep offshore and the land 
rises steeply, but not precipitously, from the sea to the wild hill 
country of the peninsula between the east coast and the Gulf of 
Y6ra. Mount Kourteri, at the south-eastern end of the peninsula, 
rises to 1,730 ft. 

The Gulf of Yera 

The Gulf of Yera opens, through a narrow, steep-sided channel, 
from a bight on the south coast between Cape Malea and Cape 
Vdlvi (Fig. 129). The channel is about 4 miles long, and, though 
it is in places only' half a mile wide, the fairway is 4J fm. deep. 
Strong northerly winds of long duration are said to decrease the 
depth by about two feet. At Perama ( = a ferry), a ferry carries the 
traffic of the road from Mitilini to Plomdrion across the channel. 
There are several small piers at P&ama. The gulf itself is an oval 
sheet of water measuring 4$ miles from south-south-east to north- 
north-west and 3 miles from north-east to south-west. It has 
regular shore lines fringed on all sides, except the south, by a narrow 
shingly beach. The average depth of the gulf is about 7 to 10 fm. 
and its mud bottom gives goqd anchorage; the best and most 
sheltered anchorage is in the north-east of the bay. 

The South Coast 

The south coast from Cape Vdlvi to Cape Vromousa has in its 
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eastern part alternating stretches of cliffs and steep slopes. The 
coast trends slightly north-west in a series of shallow bights fringed 
by sandy and shingly beaches, and separated by rocky headlands. 
Some of these bights give shelter to shipping in northerly gales, 
but all are exposed to heavy seas if the wind is in the south. Mersinid 
roadstead (Pdtra Bay) has an entrance 2 miles wide but it is partially 
blocked by two small islets. 

Plomdrion lies immediately to the west of Cape Mdrikhas, the 
southernmost point of Ldsvos. It is a small port with a considerable 
coastal trade, but it has no good harbour. However, the anchorage 
lying between Cape Merikhas and Cape Potamos, is sheltered to 
some extent from northerly winds. The town lies at the foot of 
a steep hiH and the buildings extend up the slopes and along the 
valley to the north. It is the seat of one of the three bishoprics 
of Lesvos and of one of the four eparchies, and Plomdrion and Mitillni 
are the only two demes of the island. Plomdrion is actively engaged 
in the manufacture and export of soap ; some flour milling and 
boat building are also carried on. It has a good water supply 
from wells, and from a reservoir fed by springs in the hills. It is 
linked by telephone and telegraph to other centres in the island 
and good roads lead to Mitillni, via the ferry at Perama -or round 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Yera. Another road leads inland 
to the villages on the south-western side of the Olimbos massif and 
continues by a hill track to Pollkhnitos. 

Khokhlakdris Bay is at the western end of an unbroken sweep of 
coast fringed by shallow banks between Cape Potamos and Cape 
Ayios Fokds (Vourkos). It affords anchorage during offshore winds 
but is exposed to the south; a road leads inland to Vrissd and 
Pollkhnitos. From Cape Ayios Fokds to Cape Kallonl the coast 
trends north-west; it is high at first but the land is lower near the 
mouth of the Gulf of Kallonl. 

The Gulf of Kallonl 

The Gulf of Kallonl is entered by a channel running south-west 
to north-east between Cape Vromousa and Cape Mdkara. The 
channel is 2\ miles long and half a mile broad at its northern and 
southern ends. The sides of the channel are rocky and steep, but 
the shores of the gulf are in general low and sandy. The southern 
part of the gulf is 2 to 3 miles broad, but northward it widens 
to about 4 miles across. There is sheltered anchorage in depths of 
between 4 and 10 fm., and the gulf is much frequented by local 
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shipping. Xenorodo Bay, at the north-eastern end of the gulf, is 
most used and small vessels find good shelter from all winds from 
north-east, through east, to south-west, at Limni in the south-east 
comer of this bay. The gulf is surrounded by hills backed by 
mountain land, and is sometimes lashed by heavy squalls descending 
from the surrounding heights. The low-lying land round the shores 
is fertile and cultivated, and scattered settlements are grouped into 
small villages. On the south-east, Sk 41 a Polikhnitou is linked to 
the upland village of Polikhnitos and has salt works and olive 
refineries *, -Pardkoila, almost opposite on the north-west coast, is 
the centre of a fertile area. At the head of the gulf there is a group 
of small settlements and villages, the two most definite of which are 
Kerdmion and Kalloni (often known as Akhirdn). A road runs 
round the head of the gulf linking the coastal settlements with each 
other; and from Kalloni a road goes to Petra on the north coast 
and another eastwards to Mitilini (Fig. 131). Kalloni has telephone 
and telegraph communication with the rest of the island. 

The South-West Coast 

The south-west coast from Cape Mdkara to Cape Sigri is cliffed, 
rocky and backed by highland. Skdla Eressoii, linked by a fair 
road to Eressds, has a good anchorage in 7-10 fm. of water off a 
fine beach, and gives shelter from north-east winds. 

Port Sigrion is a useful harbour in the oblong bay, protected on 
the west by the islets of Sigri and Sedhousa, and sheltered at its 
northern and southern end by Cape Elaia and Cape Sigri. It can 
be entered from the south on either side of Sedhousa islet, but the 
entrance from the north between Sigri island and Cape Elaia is 
shallow and rocky. The harbour is an important naval point in the 
Aegean, but it is too remote and its hinterland is too infertile for 
it to have much commercial importance. Sigrion is only a village 
and is situated on a projecting point on tbe eastern side of the 
harbour. It is connected to the general telegraph system, and is 
linked by road to Eressds to the south-east and by a road along the 
northern flank of the central highlands to Mithimna on the north 
coast. There is regular communication by air to Athens. 

The North-West Coast 

The north-west coast from Cape Elaia to Mdlivdhos is diversified 
by a series of rocky headlands and small coves; spits extend seaward 
from some of the headlands, and there are rocks offshore. There 
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is no harbour, but here and there temporary anchorages provide 
shelter from south-west winds. The village of P&ra lies at the 
head of a small bay, and a breakwater was built in 1933 to increase 
the safety of the anchorage. Cape Mdlivdhos is a well marked 
headland with steep irregular cliffs. 

Mithimna (population, with Mdlivdhos, 2,303) is built on the 
southern side of Cape Mdlivdhos. Its picturesque and narrow 
streets climb steeply to a castle on the summit. There is an 
anchorage in 10-20 fm. in the roadstead but the water deepens 
rapidly offshore. The headland gives shelter from easterly winds 
but throughout much of the summer, when northerly winds prevail, 
there is an unpleasant swell in the roadstead. The plain of 
Mithimna, though small, is fertile ; vines and fruit are grown and 
figs are produced in sufficient quantity to be exported. Mithimna 
is the capital of an eparchy and is connected by telegraph and 
telephone to the other population centres of the island. A metalled 
road follows the coast south to Petra ; thence a road runs westward 
along the hills to Andissa and Sigrion, another climbs to a pass in 
the central highlands and zigzags down to Kalloni, and a third runs 
along the southern flanks of the Lebetimnos massif to K&pi and 
Mandamddhos and then southwards to Mitilini. A road, which is 
no more than a mule track in parts, climbs the northern slopes of 
Lebetimnos and runs eastwards to Kli6 and Kdpi (Fig. 131). 

The North Coast 

The north coast from Cape Molivdhos to Cape Kdrakas is straight 
and steep-to. From Cape Kdrakas to Cape F6ros, a great rocky 
promontory juts north-east, forming the northernmost part of the 
island. A deep bight sweeps south-eastward from Cape F^ros to 
Cape Tokmdk and the entrance to the Mitilini Strait. The lava 
cliffs of the north coast offer few openings inland, and there is little 
communication in this area between the coast and the interior. 


The Port of MitilIni 

39° 06' n, 26° 32' E. Population 27,870 in 1928 

Mitilini is the chief town of L6svos and lies on a small peninsula 
on either side of which is a small harbour. Large vessels cannot 
enter and usually anchor in the roadstead, where, however, they are 
exposed to southerly winds. 
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Detailed- Description (Fig. 130 ; Plate 159) 

The northern harbour is the larger of the two, with an area of 
about 40 acres and a depth of 42 ft. across its 1,200 ft. entrance. It 
shallows rapidly towards the head of the bay and is therefore used 
by only small vessels. Some protection is given by two breakwaters 
composed of partially submerged boulders. On the west side of the 



Based on British Admiralty Chart 381 (1940). 


harbour there is a quay, fringed with sunken rocks lying on a narrow 
bank ; the southern shore is a gravel beach and the eastern side is 
foul and dangerous. 

The southern harbour is the more frequented and is used by 
vessels not exceeding 800 tons and with a draught of less than 16 ft. 
It is composed of an outer and inner harbour. The outer harbour 
is open to the south, but is protected on the eastern side by a break¬ 
water-mole extending southwards for 1,500 ft. As yet it is unfinished 





Plate 158. The entrance to the Gulf of Yera in L£svos (Mitilini) 



Plate 159. The North Harbour at Mitilini 
The view is north-westward from the citadel (in the foreground) and shows the 
quayed western side of the harbour and the gravel beach which forms the shore on 
the south side. The breakwaters are just off the view. 
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Plate 160. The town of Mithimna (Mdlivdhos) in Lesvos (Mitilmi) 

The view is from the south and shows the town extending along the southern side 
of Cape Mdlivdhos and the castle crowning the hill. In the background the 
mountains of the Turkish Troad can be seen across the Muselim Channel. 



Plate 161. The Andissa valley in L6svos (Mitillni) 

The view looks down on Andissa Bay from the road to the town of Andissa which 
lies at the head of the valley. 
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and only the first 700 ft. from the root provide berthing space. The 
depths at the entrance are about 40 ft., shoaling to 6 ft. The coast 
on the south side of the peninsula is quayed. The inner harbour is 
open to the south-east and has an area of 23 acres; the entrance 
is 330 ft. wide and 22 ft. deep. The following table gives details 
of the quays in the port. 

Details of Quays in Mitilini Harbour 



Length 

(ft.) 

Berth¬ 

ing 

space 

(ft.) 

Depth 

along¬ 

side 

(ft.) 

Remarks 

North Harbour 





1. Wooden Pier 

l80 

200 

0-10 

General cargo 

2. West Quay 

1,300 

500 

6 

Masonry (?) 

South Harbour 





3. Breakwater- 

1,500 

700 

24 

Masonry blocks on rubble ; not 

mole 

4. Outer Quay 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

completed 

Masonry blocks on rubble base 

5. East Quay 

1,200 

1,200 

20 

Masonry with concrete quay 

6. North Quay 

950 

950 

12-20 

paving 

Masonry with stone quay pav¬ 

7. West Quay 

1,150 

1,150 

22 

ing ; one 3-ton crane 

Masonry blocks on rubble base 


Port Facilities 

Normally there are about 70 fishing boats which can be used as 
lighters, about 35 lighters with a total capacity of 1,500 tons, and ten 
pontoons with a combined capacity of 1,000 tons. Apart from several 
privately-owned warehouses in the town, there are said to be 7 acres 
of open storage space on the harbour quays. Lifting appliances are 
limited to one crane of 3-tons capacity. There are no repair shops ; 
supplies of coal and fuel oil are usually small and water is supplied 
By lighters. 

The Town 

Mitilini is on the site of the ancient town ; this was originally built 
on an island, which was later joined to the shore by a causeway, on 
either side of which was a harbour. The peninsula so formed, with 
its medieval fortress (K&stro), is mostly uninhabited. The town 
extends from the neck of the isthmus to the foothills in a very 
attractive manner. Its churches include a cathedral, and there is a 
mosque. There are said to be two good hospitals. As a nomarchy the 
town controls not only its own island but also those of Limnos and 
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Ayios Evstrdtios: it is also a demarchy, and the seat of a'bishop. 
Its courts of justice include the Plimmeliodhikion for the eparchy of 
Limno8, as well as local courts. Mitilini gets its electric lighting 
from a Diesel-operated plant of 1,350 h.p., and its water from the 
local Mount Olimbos and from wells. Sanitation in the town is 
reported to be poor. 

Trade and Industries 

There is a great disparity between the exports and imports of 
Mitilini. Imports largely consist of essential foodstuffs like wheat 
and flour and such items as coal, timber and cement. Exports are 
very small in quantity and are largely taken up by consignments of 
olives and olive oil. 

Trade in 1937 (thousands of metric tons) 

IMPORTS ' -EXPORTS 


Foodstuffs and agricultural 


Fruits and vegetables 

04 

products 

11*2 

Olives and olive oil 

1*0 

Vegetable oils 

2*0 

Metals 

0*2 

Timber and wood products 

2*5 



Sugar, molasses, etc. 

I- I 



Minerals 

o-6 



Chemicals 

0*2 



Miscellaneous 

o-S 



Total 

18* 1 

Total 

t-6 


Source : Bulletin mensuel du commerce special de la Grbce avec les pays far angeres, 
Dectmbre 1937 (Athfenes, 1938). 


The total tonnage'of shipping entering and clearing was o -6 million 
tons in 1938. In the same year the passenger arrivals were just over 
21,000 and the departures were slightly more than this figure. The 
only industries are olive pressing and oil refining, soap manufacture 
and carpet making. 

Communications 

Roads on the island are for the most part bad, but some are 
suitable for motor traffic, e.g. the road from Mitilini to Kalloni and 
Mithimna. Regular steamship services connect the port with Khios, 
Piraidvs and Thessaloniki. There is a telegraph and island telephone 
service, and also a wireless station. 
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L 6 svos to the south, and Llmnos to the north, flank the main approach 
to the Hellespont. L6svos, in addition, lay athwart the sea routes 
to some of the most important valleys of Asia Minor. The island 
formed a base sufficiently large and fertile for the successful exploita¬ 
tion of the opportunities the position afforded,, and Lesvos early 
grew rich and powerful. 


Classical History 

According to tradition, L6svos and the neighbouring coastlands 
of Asia Minor received a large immigrant population from Boeotia 
at the time of the Dorian invasions of peninsular Greece (1100-800 
b.c.). L&vos soon became one of the main centres of population 
of the ‘ Aeolian ’ Greeks, as they were called in contrast to the 
4 Ionian * Greeks who established themselves at the same time a 
little farther south. The town of Mitilfni, with a sheltered situation 
and, for that day, a good harbour, grew into an important settlement, 
and in its turn began to establish colonies in Thrace, in the Troad, 
and as far afield as Naucratis in Egypt. In the seventh century b.c. 
it was among the most developed regions of the Aegean, politically 
and socially as well as economically, and Greek literature was 
permanently enriched by two Lesbian poets—Alcaeus and Sappho. 
In the sixth century the island, involved in strife with its neighbours, 
fell an easy prey to Persia, who having conquered Lydia, turned 
anxious eyes on the Aegean lands. Persian domination was ended 
by the Ionian revolt of the fifth century, and Lesvos became a 
member of the Delian League headed by Athens. 

In the Hellenistic period, Lesvos served as a base for the Persians 
against the Macedonians under Alexander the Great, but later it 
aided the Macedonians against Rome. Rome triumphed and the 
island was administered as a part of the Roman province of Asia, 
but in the following centuries the important links with the Byzantine 
Empire were by sea. 

Medieval and Modern History 

In the early Middle Ages, when chaos prevailed in much of 
mainland Europe, the island enjoyed with the rest of the Eastern 
Mediterranean area a period of prosperity based largely on sea-borne 
trade. 

From the eleventh century the history of Mytilene, as the island 
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was then called, was again a turbulent one; its fertility and its 
position attracted all comers. In 1091 it fell into the hands of the 
Seljuks for a short period ; in the twelfth century it was repeatedly 
attacked, and sometimes occupied, by the Venetians ; in 1224 it was 
recovered by the Byzantines, who gave it in 1354 to a Genoese 
trading company, the Gattilusio. In 1462, Mytilene fell to the 
Turks, who, in spite of many attempts by the * Franks ’ to wrest it 
from them in the later fifteenth century, held it securely until the 
twentieth century. The Turks garrisoned the forts and a certain 
number of Turks settled in the island, but the Greeks were the 
more energetic element in the community and they gradually 
displaced the Turkish peasants from the more fertile areas. The 
priests, through church and school, encouraged the consciousness 
of kind among the Greeks and kept alive the Greek language and 
culture. Nevertheless, the men of L&vos played no part during 
the Greek War of Independence (1821-9), pleading their close 
proximity to Turkey as the excuse for their inactivity. Thus 
during the nineteenth century the island remained part of Turkey, 
but the Greek element asserted itself more and more, and it became 
a centre from which Hellenization spread to the coastlands of Asia 
Minor. European powers also began to appreciate the importance 
of the position of the island. Sigri harbour occasionally sheltered 
units of foreign fleets, and English, French and Italian merchants 
began to frequent the port of Mitilini. By the outbreak of the 
Balkan war in 1912, it had become one of the most important 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

The Greeks secured the island in 1912, but at the outbreak of 
the war of 1914-18 the Turks had not recognized the change of 
ownership. It was unofficially recognized by the Great Powers as 
Greek, and in 1914 it was occupied by the Allies. It was restored 
to Greece under the Treaty of Sevres (20 August 1920), and the 
restoration was confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923) 
after the disastrous Greek campaign in Asia Minor (see vol. I, p. 219). 

At the beginning of the Balkan War the Greek population was 
said to number about 117,000 and the Turkish 13,000; the Turkish 
element has been almost entirely deported as a result of the exchange 
of populations which took place following the Convention of 
Lausanne (see vol. I, p. 379). More than 90,000 Greek refugees 
from Anatolia poured into Mitilini during the years 1914-22 in two 
main waves, one following the entry of Turkey into the war, and 
one following the Greek defeat at Smyrna. Until arrangements 
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could be made to send them on to mainland Greece, or to settle 
them on abandoned Turkish farms in the island, or to establish 
them in the small local industries, they suffered great hardships. 
Largely as a result of the substantial refugee element the political 
sentiment of the island from 1923-41 was strongly republican. 

The importance of the position of Lesvos (the old name of the 
island was restored after Greek sovereignty was established) was seen 
in the fact that Lesvos, like Khios and Lfmnos and the eastern 
frontier zone of Dhithiki Thraki was under German, not Italian, 
control during the occupation of 1941-4. 

Population and Settlement 

The Greek official census of 1913 gave the total population of 
Ldsvos as 142,142 (Greeks 121,842, Moslems 20,000, Jews 300). 
After the entry of Turkey into the war of 1914-19, some 95,000 
Greek refugees from Asia Minor came to the island, but many of 
them re-emigrated to the Greek mainland and the death rate among 
those who remained and among the islanders during the war was 
high, so that estimates of population in 1918 range from 160,000 
to 200,000. Recent censuses suggest that this was an over-estimate. 
In 1920 the population of the island was 117,000 and by 1928 it 
had grown to 137,000 ; an estimate in 1943 was 154,000. The 
town of Mitilfni has grown rapidly ; in 1920 the population was 
18,314, in 1928 it was 27,870. The figure for .1928 included some 
30,000 refugees, of whom about one-half were in the deme of 
Mitilini; most of the remainder were scattered in the villages. 
The island is now almost entirely Greek ; in 1928, 120 Armenians 
and 15 Circasian families were recorded among the refugees, and 
in 1936 there were said to he three Jewish families. 

The population is largely rural, and Mitilfni is the only town 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants, but the country people live in 
villages rather than in scattered farms. Apart from Plomdrion 
(6,481) and Mithimna (1,405) the modern villages avoid the coast 
(Fig. 131). Prehistoric and classical sites are often coastal, but the 
population gradually moved away from the shores during the long 
centuries of political unrest in the Aegean Sea, when pirates raided 
and pillaged coastal towns. Most of the inland villages have small 
skdlai in the nearest sheltered cove, sometimes with a few houses 
clustered round the landing. The modern Plomdrion was once 
such a skdla (then with the name Potamos), serving the upland 
village of Pldmarion some miles inland. Since the Balkan Wars 
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the population has tended to move from the highland village to the 
coast and the coastal settlement has developed into a flourishing 
township which has not only robbed its parent village of most of 
its inhabitants, but also of its name. As Potamds grew it became 
known as N£on Plomarion and now it is even officially referred to as 
Plomdrion, and the upland village today is small and unimportant 
except that its beautiful surroundings attract holiday-makers. In 
most parts of the island, although there are some signs of growing 
skdlai, no large scale return movement to the coast seems to be in 
-progress. The inhabitants of the upland villages, however, move 
down, as they have always done, to cultivate the fertile patches of 
lowland near the shore. 

The upland villages are surprisingly numerous and their size and 
prosperous appearance reflect the fertility of the land, in spite of 
its hilly character. The villages are most numerous in two regions 
—the south-east and the north-west; the plateau country between 
the Gulf of Kalloni and Makrfs Yialos is very sparsely populated 
and Ayfa Paraskevi (4,549) is the only settlement of any size. There 
are three groups of villages in the south-east: (1) the settlements of 
the south-east coastal plain, (2) the settlements around the Gulf of 
Y£ra, and (3) the hill villages of the massif of < 5 limbos. The 
flourishing settlements of the rich olive growing district along the 
shore of Mitilini Strait cling to the foothills at least two to three miles 
inland, and are linked to their skdlai by rough and stony tracks. 
Mistegnd (1,322), Therm!, Pdmfllla (2,198), Moria (2,235) an d 
Ayios Marina are typical in situation and character. On the upland 
edge of the alluvium around the head of the Gulf of Yera are several 
scattered settlements and farms, together with the hamlets of 
Kheramnia and fppios, which are often given collectively the name 
of Y6ra. P6rama, on the small alluvial plain on the western shore 
of the entrance channel, has already been mentioned. Of the 
highland villages, Loutra (1,799) is * n the south-eastern peninsula, 
and the Olimbos massif is ringed by Ayiissos (5,679), Palaidkipos 
(2,073), Papddhos (1,319), Skdpelos (3,384), Playid (1,395). Vrissi 
(2,003), Polikhnitos (7,256) and Vasilikd (3,384). Most of the 
villages of Olimbos are in the upper valleys and consist of a single 
village street, with its few shops and caf& ; side alleys lead off to 
the scattered farms of the wooded slopes. Polikhnitos, famous for 
its mineral springs, has oil presses and a small weaving industry; 
it is in rather desolate country. Ayidssos, lying at the head of a 
narrow ravine, commands views of some of the most beautiful 
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country in the island. It is a charming little village; the houses 
are built largely in wood with overhanging tiled roofs, water is 
abundant, trees give shade, and there is an impression of coolness 
and freshness even on the hottest summer day. 

The villages of the north and west of the island are on the whole 
barer and less attractive than those of the south-east; trees are 
fewer but there are, nevertheless, some very flourishing settlements. 
Pardkoila, on’the western shore, and Kallonf (Akhirdn) (3,365) at 
the head, of the Gulf of Kalloni, are group settlements which are 
similar in situation to those on the Gulf of Y6ra and, like them, 
their names are collective. Frpm Kalloni a road runs across the 
highland to Pdtra (1,700), a small village in a fertile green plain 
near the north coast. The village takes its name from a grey, rocky 
spur of the hills which rises in its midst. It was perhaps originally 
a fortress, for it dominates the main gap through the central high¬ 
lands, and is an important route centre. To the west the villages 
lie amidst stony hills, but they usually have access to fertile valleys. 
Typical villages of this type are Filia, Anemotia, Vatousa and Agra, 
which command valleys high in the central mountains. Eressos 
(2,892) and Andissa (Teldnia) (2,930) lie respectively at the southern 
and northern end of the high pass which separates the central 
highlands from the massif of Mount Grdhimnos. 

In the north-east of the island the two little villages of Kli6 and 
Kdpi cling to the eastern slopes of Leb&imnos and a little to the 
south, in a broad, flat, stony valley, lies Mandamadhos (3,060). 
Mandamddhos is an example of a settlement which has moved 
inland; the early village was on the coast, but the present one is 
out of sight of the sea at an altitude of 450 ft. It is linked by difficult 
stony tracks to several small skalai in bays to the north-east and 
south-east. 


Agriculture and Fishing 

N 

'Relatively few people are gainfully employed in forestry and fishing 
in Lesvos ; it was estimated that there were between 500 and 600 
fishermen in 1936 and most of these were also small-scale cultivators. 
Many fewer are entirely engaged in forestry. Thus it is probable 
that over 20,000 families gain their living mainly by cultivating the 
land. The holdings belong, for the most part, to peasant proprietors 
and are small and scattered, making the introduction of modem 
methods of cultivation and marketing extremely difficult, especially 
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since transport is still slow and primitive. The co-operative 
movement, in both compulsory and voluntary forms, is growing, 
but in Ldsvos it is not yet important. Few of the holdings provide 
a full livelihood and the peasants are usually seamen, fishers, traders 
or small-scale industrialists as well as agriculturists. 

Only some 15% of the total area of the island can be cultivated. 
Except in a few favoured places the soil is everywhere thin, though 
rather better soil develops on the schists of the south-east. Good 
deep, fertile soil is only to be found around the shores of the two 
gulfs, in small patches along the south-eastern coastlands, around 
Mfthimna and Petra on the north coast plain, and on the lower 
slopes and in the bottoms of some of the wider valleys. Cultivation 
is most intensive around the gulfs, along the south-east coast, around 
Mfthimna and Petra and near Ayfassos. 

Olives are by far the most important crop in Lesvos. In recent 
years olives and olive oil have accounted for about 70% of the total 
value of agricultural produce and Lesvos is one of the chief olive 
districts of Greece. During the years 1931-5, Lesvos produced, on 
an average, about 13,000 tons of oil annually. Of this, 9,000 tons 
was exported and about half the export went direct to foreign ports. 
The olives are mostly grown on the lowlands of the east, south-east 
and south coasts, particularly in the coastal region north of Mitilfni 
and in the hills and valleys around the gulfs of Yera and Kalloni. 
The trees are planted over great areas, closer together in the damper 
valleys but more widely spaced on the slopes ; from afar the groves 
have the appearance of grey-green forests, while from near at hand 
they look like endless orchards. On the hillsides much of the 
olive-growing land is terraced ; each tree is surrounded by a little 
semi-circular containing wall which makes cross-country walking 
extremely tiring. In the volcanic areas of the north and west, 
olives are also grown, but here they are found mainly in isolated 
groves in the more fertile valleys. The olive trees receive some 
pruning, but otherwise they grow almost wild and little or no 
fertilizer is used. Edible olives are harvested in October and 
November ; those for the oil press are gathered from October to 
the end of January. For the most part, the method of gathering 
the olives is primitive ; the fruit is allowed to become ripe enough 
to fall and is then picked up from the ground, or sometimes the 
trees are beaten with sticks to bring the fruit down. In either case, 
much of the fruit is bruised and the amount and quality of the oil 
is decreased in consequence. Most of the olive growers still have 
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backyard presses; there are primitive steam presses in most of the 
villages of the olive-growing districts, and bigger and more up-to- 
date factories are established in the capital and at P£rama and 
Plomirion. After the oil has been extracted, the waste material 
still contains a considerable percentage of oil, and this is used in 
the manufacture of rather poor quality soap for the local and eastern 
Mediterranean market. Of the 160 soap works in Greece with an 
average production of 25,000 tons per annum, seventeen are in 
L6svos, but details of their location and production are not known. 
Caustic soda for soap making must be imported, and in recent years 
a considerable amount of olive waste has also been imported. 

Other fruits of importance are, figs which are grown principally 
around P&ra and Mithimna ; pears which, along with other tem¬ 
perate fruits (apples, plums and cherries), grow in great orchards 
around Ayiassos ; and oranges, which grow in well-watered sheltered 
valleys, particularly around the Gulf of Kalloni. Vines grow in 
south-facing valleys around the Gulf of Kalloni, around Eressds, 
and also in the plain of Mithimna. The greater part of the produc¬ 
tion of the vineyards is used to make wine, though some table 
grapes are produced ; the vintage comes at the end of July for 
table grapes, but some varieties of grapes for wine may be harvested 
as late as the beginning of September. White and red wine of fair 
quality is produced, but it is insufficient for the needs of the islanders 
and very little is exported. Chestnuts yield an abundant harvest 
and they are exported from Mitillni. The acorns of the Valona oak 
(Quercus aegilops) are gathered for the valuable tanning material 
which is made from their cups. Some 900 metric tons of acorns 
were registered in the market in 1938 and the export is considerable. 

Industrial crops occupy about 15% of the cultivated area ; tobacco, 
cotton and sesame are the most important. Tobacco is not of a 
particularly good quality, but it is grown in considerable quantity 
along the shores of the southern gulfs ; about 300 metric tons are 
exported. 

Cereals are grown in greater quantity in L&vos than in the other 
eastern Aegean islands, but even Lesvos does not produce more 
than one-third of the wheat it needs. Wheat and barley are the 
most important cereals ; the strains grown are rather poor and the 
cereal crops are largely confined to the higher stonier ground which 
will not yield a more productive money crop. The patches of 
cultivation are often tiny, and the crop is so small that the grain is 
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usually reaped by sickle and carted on ass or mule back to the 
threshing floor to be threshed with a hand flail. The greater part 
of the cereal production is in the valleys of the northern and western 
highlands. 

Vegetables , particularly beans, cucumbers, melons and tomatoes 
are also of some importance. Beans are grown in all parts of the 
island, but melons and tomatoes are grown chiefly on the tiny alluvial 
plains of the coast, and on the bigger areas of lowland around the 
Gulf of Kalloni. 

Livestock are not of very great importance. Although there are 
more cattle in L6svos than in any other of the eastern Aegean 
islands, they are mostly used for draught; the milk yield is very 
poor. Sheep and goats are more numerous ; large flocks of sheep 
are reared for their wool and milk, and surplus lambs are killed for 
meat. The meat consumption of the islanders is low but even so 
they do not produce enough for their own needs. Yiaotirti , a 
junket made from sheep’s milk, forms, however, a staple part of 
their diet and helps to make up for the small amount of meat and 
animal fat eaten. Small quantities of wool, and cheese made largely 
from sheeps’ milk, are exported. The shepherds have permanent 
homes in the mountain villages but the flocks, which are as a rule 
small, are taken to graze from place to place. Horses, mules, asses 
and camels are used mainly as transport animals ; very few are 
yoked to the plough. 

Fishing is mainly of domestic importance. There is plenty of 
fish in the surrounding waters, and most islanders fish to supply 
their own larders. Mullet, sardines, lobsters and octopuses are the 
most plentiful, and all are prized as food. Commercially, however, 
fishing is of minor importance, though L£svos plays a bigger part 
in the fishing industry than its neighbours. In 1936, the port of 
Mitilini contributed 900 tons to the total catch of 1,579 tons taken 
in the Aegean islands. The total catch for the whole of Greece in 
the same year was 9,600 tons. There is a small factory for packing 
sardines in brine at Mitilini. 


Mining 

The island is poor in minerals. Alum occurs in the hills west of 
the Gulf of Kalloni and in the north around Leb£timnos ; it was of 
great importance in Mediterranean trade during the Middle Ages, 
since alum was the principal mordant used by the Italian dyers, 

G# H. (Greece, v. iii) 33 
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but the mines are now little worked. Talc is found near Plomdrion. 
The only mineral of any real economic importance is magnesite, 
which occurs in an area measuring some 2$ miles by 6 miles near 
Vasilikd. Three companies from Athens, and one from Vdlos, mine 
in the region and the output in 1938 was 18,690 metric tons ; this 
represented about one-ninth of the total production of this mineral 
in Greece. 


KHft)S 

Khios measures 31 miles from north to south and varies from 
8 to 18 miles from east to west. It lies off the coast of the Erythraean 
promontory of Asia Minor and within the ioo-fathom line. It is 
separated from the mainland by Khios Strait, which is 4! miles 
wide in the south and broadens to 11 miles in the north. The 
channel is only 35-40 fathoms deep and is broken by rocks and 
islands, so that the character of the strait suggests that the island 
is merely a fragment broken off the mainland; this suggestion is 
borne out by the rocks and structure of the shores. It would seem 
that recent faulting has shaped the island and created the channel. 

Geology and Relief 

Structurally Khfos can be divided into three regions : 

(1) The north-west, where old semi-crystalline rocks outcrop 
(Fig. 132) ; (2) the central region, which is built of a great thickness 
of folded limestone; (3) the south-east, where there is a belt of 
sandstones and clays of upper Tertiary age. 

The North-west 

The rocks of the north-west are argillaceous schists and greywacke 
which may be of Palaeozoic age. Although much of the area is 
over 1,000 ft., the hills are smooth in outline and the valley sides 
slope gently ; here is a region of soft rolling hills. Since the rocks, 
and the soils which weather from them, are in the main impermeable, 
surface water is abundant. Numerous parallel streams run radially 
from the centre of the area to the coast, and most of them have 
some water even in the height of summer (Fig. 133). 

The Central Region 

The limestones of the central region are variable in character. 
Immediately above the schists are thick beds of red limestones often 
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intercalated with beds of schists, or even conglomerates, and succeed¬ 
ing these red limestones comes a younger, grey, chalky limestone of 
great extent and thickness. This coarse, chalky limestone outcrops 
at the surface over the greater part of the island. 



Fig. 132. The geology of Khfos 

Based on a map by A. Philippson in PeUrmanns Mttteilungen, Erg&nsmngsheft 17a 
(Gotha, 1912). 
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This limestone region offers a marked contrast to the north¬ 
western area ; the hills rise sharp and bare to an irregular line of 
rugged summits. The ranges trend roughly north and south but 
are much broken ; in the south and centre they are roughly parallel 
but in the north they fork and diverge. They are highest in the 
north where the twin pyramidal peaks of Profitis Ilias, in the 
Pelinaion mountains, are only some 3 miles from the coast and 
rise precipitously to 4,255 ft. Steep escarpments flank the central 
mountains on the west, and here the coastal plain is narrow. On 
the east, they descend in great craggy cliffs to wide plateaux. A 
rough plateau, more than 1,300 ft. high, reaches the coast between 
the Kambos of Khios and Kolokithid Bay. The region to the north 
of Kolokithid Bay, though not quite so high, is also bold and rugged 
country. Deep ravines with precipitous sides dissect the limestone 
mountains and plateaux ; they are the characteristic result of water 
erosion in limestone rock, particularly in a Mediterranean climate, 
but their development has probably been helped by faulting. The 
height of the chain decreases to the south. Low, flattened spurs 
spread out south-westward, but bare rock, ravines and escarpments 
are still characteristic of the region. 

As a result of the great surface extent of limestone and the long- 
continued deforestation, Khios is a bare land. Forests of Black 
pine (Pinus nigra) occur in big patches on the lower and middle 
slopes of the limestone mountains, particularly behind Khios and 
on the north coast, but they are nowhere extensive. The limestone 
uplands carry little vegetation but phrygana covers the surface in 
favoured spots. 

The South-East 

The south-eastern area is very different from the central region. 
The sandstones and clays form a band, 3 to 5 miles wide, extending 
inland from the coast. The rocks are relatively unresistant to 
weathering and they have been eroded into a belt of irregular, low, 
rounded hills. The only large stretch of alluvium forms a plain, 
the Kdmbos, which sweeps around the town of Khios ; it extends 
southwards along the coasts and then south-westwards as the flood 
plain of a broad valley. Water is plentiful in this south-eastern 
region; the bigger streams flow at least until the late autumn, there 
are perennial springs, and in the Kimbos a good water supply is 
obtained from deep wells. 



Fig. *33- Relief and drainage of Khlos 

Baaed on the 1 : 50,000 Khfos (3 sheets), M.D.R. 614/7982-84 (1943) an d British 
Admiralty Chart 1645 (1943). 

The contours are at intervals of 200 metres (656 ft.). 
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Coasts 

The coasts of Khios do not, in general, show much variation. 
They are characterized by rocky headlands alternating with small 
bays, high cliffs, and deep water offshore (Fig. 134). 

The East Coast 

The east coast has the greatest structural variety and therefore 
the greatest variation in its features. The north-east headland, 
with its three rocky capes—Cape Vamvakds, Cape Ayia Paraskevi, 
and Cape Kamindkia at the northern entrance to the Khios Straits— 
is a bold cliffed feature cut in limestone rock. The western entrance 
to the Khios Straits between Khios and the Oinoiisai islands is only 
about a mile across but there is a clear channel with a depth of 
15 to 20 fm. About a mile south of the entrance are two deep 
inlets ; the name of the northern one, Kolokithid Bay (the gourd), 
is suggestive of its shape. At the head of this bay a small patch of 
argillaceous schist appears and it may be that the bays are due to 
differential erosion, the schists being less resistant than the limestone 
to wave attack. Southwards of these bays the coast is bold and steep. 
The rocky hill country closely approaches the sea and forces the 
road from Kardhdmila to Khios to hug the coast. Vrondddhes is 
a straggling fishing village with an open roadstead. A steep, 
difficult zigzag road runs inland across the mountains to Volissos 
(Fig. 136). From Vrondddhes to Cape Ayia Elini, a precipitous 
limestone promontory south of Khios, the sea has eaten into the 
softer shales, alluvium has been deposited and the coastland is low, 
green and fertile. It is fringed offshore by a shallow bank which 
broadens, south of Khios harbour (see pp. 520-1), to a width of 1,000 
yds., but beyond it the sea deepens rapidly. 

The southern entrance to Khios Straits between Cape Katomdri 
and the mainland of Asia Minor is about 5 miles wide; it is ob¬ 
structed by the two small islets of Panayia and Pdspargos, but the 
passages between Panayia and Asia Minor and between Pdspargos 
and Khios are clear of dangers except for narrow coastal banks. 

The South-east Coast 

The south-east coast from Cape Katomdri to Cape Mdstikho is 
made up of two big bays separated by a headland bounded on the 
north by the steep* white cliffs of Cape Ndnita and on the south by 
the less conspicuous cliffs of Cape Gridhid. The northern bay, 







Based on official sources. 



Plate 162. The port of Khios 
The view shows the southern part of the harbour 
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Megdlos Limnionas, is a great bight cut into the fertile Tertiary 
rocks. In its northern part it affords a convenient anchorage, 
during northerly winds, for vessels waiting for better weather to 
navigate the entrance to the Khlos Straits. The southern bay, 
Kalamotl Bay, has gentle, well-wooded, northern shores, but 
limestone outcrops midway along the bay and gives steep cliffs in 
the southern part. These cliffs culminate in the bold headland of 
Cape Mdstikho, so called from the chief product of its hinterland, 
the gum mastic. 

The South-west Coast 

Along the south-west coast between Cape Mdstikho and Cape 
Mestd, the limestone plateau ends in bold cliffs. Since this coast is 
transverse to the trend of the folded limestone it is indented, and 
has small coves alternating with rocky promontories. The water is 
deep offshore but there is a strong and uncertain current off Cape 
Mdstikho and round the rocky islet of Venetiko. There is no 
anchorage for large vessels along this coast, but small vessels with 
local knowledge can find shelter at Kdto Fands, from which a rough 
track leads inland to Piryf and thence there are roads, fit for wheeled 
traffic, to Khfos. 

The West Coast 

The west coast juts seawards in its southern and northern stretches 
between which there is a great bight some 5 miles deep and about 
11 miles from north to south. The character of the coast is similar 
to that of the south-west, especially in the south, since it also is cut 
in limestone. The water is deep close inshore, and rocky headlands 
alternate with tiny coves. The northern part of this coast is slightly 
smoother, and the 10-fm. line is some hundreds of yards offshore. 
There are only two anchorages worthy of mention : Mestd Bay, 
on the southern shore of the bight, gives slight shelter from northerly 
winds to small vessels, and the Volissos roadstead (south-eastward 
of an islet connected to the coast by a narrow reef) affords the only 
anchorage for larger vessels. A rough track, linking the south¬ 
eastern region to Volissos, skirts the shore of the bight and a road 
links the anchorage to the village. From Volissds, mule tracks lead 
to the north coast and a difficult mountain road zigzags up and 
down the limestone mountains of the interior to Vrondddhes on the 
east coast. During south-easterly gales, strong squally winds blow 
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down from the highlands of the north-west peninsula and make the 
passage between Khios and the island of Psard dangerous. 

The North Coast 

The north coast is steep and straight in the west and is cut by 
numerous small valleys. In the east, where limestone alternating 
with bands of schists reaches the coast, it is rockier and more 
indented. Cape Anapdmera, the northernmost point of Khios, is 
the seaward end of a rocky spur of the Pelinalon mountains. Two 
inlets, Mdrmaron Bay and Pardpanda Bay, separated by a 
promontory, give precarious shelter to small vessels, and Mdrmaron 
serves as a skdla to the town of Kardhdmila. Both bays are exposed 
to the north, and during southerly winds strong squalls blow down 
the valleys, making conditions dangerous to ships anchored in the 
bays. From Kardhdmila a mule track leads along the northern 
foothills of the mountains, keeping some miles inland ; another 
crosses the mountains to Volissos ; and a metalled road runs south¬ 
ward to Vrondddhes and Khios. 

The Port of KhIos 

38° 22' N, 26° 08' E. Population 22,122 in 1928 
The town of Khios is the most important settlement on the island, 
and on the basis of shipping its port ranks next to Siros, although 
its imports are much smaller. 

Detailed Description (Fig. 135 ; Plate 162) 

The harbour is rectangular in shape and covers an area of 56 acres. 
It is entirely artificial and is sheltered by two breakwaters, each 
measuring about 2,000 ft. in length, and leaving an entrance channel 
300 ft. wide. A depth of 25 ft. of water exists in the north-western 
section of the harbour; elsewhere there is a depth of from 10 to 
12 ft., except along the southern quay and the two breakwaters. The 
sides of the harbour are quayed and measure in total some 5,000 ft. 
Vessels usually moor stern-to on the quays and discharge into 
lighters. There are few port facilities apart from two large warehouses 
and two hand-cranes of 3 tons capacity. 

The Town ? 

The charming little town is dominated by the thirteenth-century 
castle (Kdstro), near which is the old Turkish quarter. One of the 
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town’s possessions is the Korais Library. It has also a School of 
Agriculture, a hospital, a large leper-station, and an orphanage. 
Khlos is the seat of an eparchy and a nomarchy, of a bishop, and of 
a Court of the First Instance. It is a station for the Royal Hellenic 
Navy. The town is lighted by electricity ; the problem of getting 
enough drinking water at the height of summer is one that has 
engaged much attention. 

Trade and Industries 

The exports of Khlos include wines, fruit and vegetables, among 
which oranges and lemons are the most important individual items. 
The island is famous for its export of gum mastic, a resin from which 
a popular liqueur is distilled and which is used in the preparation 
of certain varnishes. Among the imports, timber and wood are 
outstanding, considerable quantities of wood being used in the 
manufacture of packing crates and boxes for the fruit export trade. 
In common with most of the ports of the Greek islands, a large 
proportion of its trade is handled through Piratevs. 

Trade in 1937 (i thousands of metric tons) 


IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


Live animals (number) 1,691 


Fruit 

6-8 

Wheat, cereals and flour 

I'O 

Vegetable oils 

O'2 

Sugar 

1*0 

Timber 

0*2 

Leather and hides 

1-2 



Timber and wood products 

3*1 



Metal products 

i *3 



Dyes and paints 

i* 1 



Miscellaneous 

0*2 



Total 

Tl 

Total 

7. a 


Source : Bulletin mensuel du commerce special de la Grice avec les pays itrangeres , 
Dicembre 1937, pp. 26-8 (Athfenes, 1938). 

In 1938 the total shipping entrances and clearances amounted to 
almost one million tons and the passenger traffic to about 25,000 
persons in each direction. A few small industries catering for local 
requirements operate in the town, but none is of great importance. 

Communications 

Several roads suitable for motor traffic lead north and south from 
the town (Fig. 136), and there are frequent steamer services to the 
other islands and to the mainlands of Greece and Asia Minor. 
Italian vessels trading with the Dodecanese frequently call at Khlos. 
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Five cables provide telegraph communication with the mainland 
and other islands. 


Historical Outline 

Classical History 

The history of Khios is complicated and obscure in many of its 
details. About the end of the Bronze Age (i 100-800 B.c.) it was 
colonized by Ionian Greeks, and it became one of the twelve leading 
cities of the confederacy of Ionia. The north-eastern and south¬ 
eastern regions of the island were green, fertile and productive ; 
wines, figs and gum mastic were Chian specialities in classical times. 
The valleys of Anatolia were equally productive and Khios was well 
situated to take part in the trade and commerce of the Aegean. 
The islands of the coastal cities of the neighbouring mainland grew 
rich, exchanging their products for the goods of the Black Sea coast, 
Greece, the Levant, Egypt, and even the western Mediterranean. 
The islands, and especially SAmos and Khios, were the carriers of 
this trade. It is significant that Khios was closely linked, not with 
Phocea opposite to her but with Miletus opposite to S&mos. Khios 
and Miletus were the bitter rivals of Sdmos and Phocea. The early 
prosperity of the island allowed its cultural progress ; iron welding 
was known here in the seventh century. A school of epic poets 
lived at Volissos and produced an accepted text of Homer; they 
were perhaps responsible for the tradition that the island was Homer’s 
birthplace. Chian sculpture in the sixth century had a wide reputa¬ 
tion and influence. 

The strategic position and wealth of Khios attracted the Persians 
and in 498 b.c. the island fell to them. It played, however, an 
active part in the Ionian revolt; and, throughout most of the fifth 
century B.C., Khios generally belonged to the naval empire of 
Athens, though it remained locally autonomous and even from time 
to time established complete independence. Alexander of Macedon 
and Mithradates of Pontus each dominated the island for short 
periods. The men of Khios helped the Romans in their eastern 
war, and were rewarded by the grant of an almost independent 
status under Roman rule. 

Medieval and Modem History 

In the early days of the Byzantine empire Khios remained rich 
and flourishing, and its industry and commerce were little disturbed, 
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except by an occasional Saracen raid. When the power of Byzantium 
began to wane, the island lost the benefit of its protection and was 
temporarily occupied by the Seljuk Turks (1089-92), and by 
Venetians (1124-5, ll 7 2 > 1204-25). In 1304 the Zaccaria, a 
powerful Genoese family already established in Phocea, were 
granted commercial privileges by the Byzantines, and the Zaccaria 
later came to rule the island. In 1346, it was given into the hands 
of a Genoese trading company, or maona y which was reorganized in 
1362 under the name of ‘ the Guistiniani \ This company exploited 
the alum mines of the mainland and the mastic trade of the island, 
but the islanders maintained independence in local affairs. In 1415 
the Genoese became tributary to the Ottomans, but they were not 
finally driven out from the island until 1566. 

During the long centuries of Turkish rule, Khfos was especially 
privileged. The Turks garrisoned the capital, but the Greeks 
remained in full control of their domestic politics ; they were 
represented at Constantinople by a Chiote ; they used the Greek 
language even in correspondence with the Turkish government; 
and they remained members of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Economically, the island developed unhindered apart from the 
south-eastern region, where the valuable mastic crop was a Turkish 
monopoly. On the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence 
Khfos did not at first revolt, but a band of Samiote patriots landed 
on the island in 1822. After defeating the Turkish garrison, they 
were joined by some ardent spirits in Khfos in proclaiming union 
with Greece. The Turks, baulked elsewhere in Greece, took full 
revenge in Khfos. They descended on the island in force ; the 
men were massacred and the women and children were sold as 
slaves. The figures given of those massacred and deported vary 
from 30,000 to 80,000 ; at any rate the island seems to have been 
largely depopulated, and a few survivors escaped to Sfros and other 
islands. At the end of the war, the Eastern Aegean islands and 
Crete were returned to Turkey ; Khfos was pardoned, an amnesty 
was granted to survivors, property was restored, and all the old 
privileges were re-established. The island was recolonized from 
Greece and Asia Minor, and slowly began to recover. Then in 
1881 a further great disaster befell the island; much of it was 
devastated by an earthquake. Almost the whole of the town of 
Khfos was destroyed, and many of the villages of eastern Khfos 
suffered severely ; about 4,000 to 5,000 people are said to have been 
killed and some 40,000 more were rendered homeless. 
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Throughout the Balkan Wars, Khlos was occupied by the Greek 
fleet, but at the end of the war Turkey refused to give up her claim 
to the rich islands of Khios and Ldsvos. Relations were still 
strained and no settlement had been reached by the outbreak of the 
war of 1914-18. Khios was recognized by the Allies as Greek, and 
was occupied by them during the war, but a settlement was only 
Anally achieved in 1923 at the Treaty of Lausanne. Khios has 
since been strongly Republican in sympathy; and it was Khios 
which General Plastiras, who conducted in a masterly fashion the 
retreat of the defeated Greek army in Asia Minor, used as the base 
for his revolt which brought about the abdication of King Constantine 
in 1922 (see vol. I, p. 220). 

Population and Settlement 

The population of Khios was given as 68,704 in 1910, but before 
the massacre of 1822 it was estimated at 100,000; the vast majority 
of the inhabitants were Greek. In spite of recolonization full 
recovery was prevented by the great earthquake of 1881, and by 
emigration to the United States and to Egypt in the early years of 
the twentieth century. When the island became Greek, emigration 
was checked by the Greek military service laws. Since 1920 the 
population has increased. 

Density 

Census Population per sq. mile. 

1920 63,235 7015 

1928 75,680 83-94 

1938* 82,914 91-96 

* Estimate 

These flgures give the population for the nomos ; the population 
of the separate islands in 1928 was : Khios 72452 ; Oinoiisai Is. 
2440 ; Psard Is. 788. 

The town of Khios is also growing ; it had 14,006 inhabitants in 
1920 and 22,122 inhabitants in 1928. There were no minorities in 
the island; 3,000 Moslems were repatriated to Turkey after the 
Lausanne Convention and the 1928 census recorded some 13,000 
refugees in Khios, of whom about 9,000 lived in the deme of Khios. 

The greater part of the population lives in small nucleated villages 
which are surrounded by a few cultivated Aelds and separated one 
from another by big stretches of mountain land. As in Ldsvos, the 
villages tend to avoid the coast. The only real coastal settlements 
are Khios and Vrondddhes, both of which face the Khios Straits 
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Fig. 136. Settlements and communications of Khios 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Khios (3 sheets), M.D.R. 614/7983-84 (1943) and Pop da¬ 
tum de la Grdce d’apr&s le Recensement du 15-16 Mai, 1938, deuxifeme edition 
(Athfenes, X935). 

For key see Fig. 131. 
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and were therefore sheltered to some extent from Aegean pirates. 
Even Vrondddhes has its centre on a defensible spur of the plateau 
some miles inland, and it is only in recent years that houses have 
crept down to the coast and spread along the shore. 

The little shdla of Mdrmaron has recently shown a tendency to 
grow at the expense of the inland town of Kardhdmila. Otherwise 
there seems no general movement to the coast, though most of the 
few and tiny villages of the north and west are linked by mule 
track to skdlai in such sheltered places as the rocky and exposed 
coast offers. 

The pattern of the settlement is clearly related to the geological 
structure. The density of population per sq. mile in Khios is high 
in comparison with the average figure for the whole of Greece. 
Nearly all the population lives on the east coast plain and on the 
belt of Tertiary rocks in the south-east; in these areas the density 
of population is very high but in the rest of the island it is extremely 
low. Apart from Khios itself, there are only two settlements of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants—Vrondddhes (6,735) an d Kardhdmila 
(5,208), both in the east and both situated where small patches of 
argillaceous rock gives more fertile soil than the surrounding lime¬ 
stone. The south-eastern belt of Tertiary rocks has nearly all the 
remaining villages of any size; Evfimiand (1,709), Kallimasid 
(1,755), Ndnita (1,580), Kalamoti (1,667) all occupy similar sites on 
hill spurs. They are untidy clusters of houses built solidly in 
stone and not more than two storeys high in an attempt to guard 
against earthquake damage. There are numerous smaller villages 
and this region, with Khios and Vrondddhes, is the only really well 
populated part of the island. The inhabitants of Piryi (2,330) and 
the tiny villages of Olimboi, Mestd, Eldti and Vdssi on the southern 
limestone plateau eke out a slender living herding sheep and goats. 
Ayios Yedryios Sikousis (1,732) commands the one relatively easy 
pass in the southern part of the mountain range. 

The limestone mountain belt in the centre and north of the 
island is almost entirely without permanent inhabitants; a few 
shrines and shepherds’ huts bear witness to the passage of occasional 
travellers. The north-western promontory, where slates and schists 
replace the limestone, is remote rather than infertile. It is cut off 
from the south-east by the mountain barrier and faces the emptiest 
part of the Aegean Sea. There are, however, some tiny villages on 
the hill slopes overlooking the west and north coasts but Volissds 
(1,450) is the only village of any size. It is situated about a mile 
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inland from a fair anchorage and lies on the hill slopes above an 
extensive alluvial plain, the only one in the island apart from the 
Kdmbos of the east coast. 

Agriculture and Fishing 

Agriculture is by far the most important occupation in Khios ; 
according to an official estimate some n,ooo people (50% of the 
working population) are engaged in agriculture, fishing and forestry. 
The majority of the remainder are occupied in industries, mines 
and transport, and since mining is negligible in Khios, and industries 
and exports are largely concerned with agricultural produce, the 
land certainly dominates economic life. 

As in Lesvos, holdings are small, the majority being less than 
z\ acres, and farm implements are primitive. Only in the coastal 
plain of Khios and in the Kdmbos is agriculture intensive. In 
these areas there is much garden and orchard cultivation around 
dwellings. All along the plain between Khios and Vrondddhes 
there are scattered farms ; this area is an exception to the rule that 
in Khios settlement is in nucleated villages. In the hills to the 
north and west of the capital, the lower slopes of the spurs and the 
valley sides are industriously terraced. 

Fruits are the most important crops of the island. Citrus fruit, 
almonds, figs and carobs are produced in sufficient quantity to enter 
largely into export trade. The citrus fruits—mandarins, oranges 
and lemons—are grown mainly in orchards on the coastal plain and 
the Kdmbos south of Khios. The export of citrus fruits from 
Khios is about 33% of the total export for Greece as a whole; 
most of the remainder comes from Crete, the Kiklddhes and the 
Ionian islands. 

Almond trees grow scattered among the fields in the eastern 
plains and produce well, though sometimes violent winds during 
the flowering season seriously affect the crop. The export of 
almonds from Khios in 1933 was about 1,000 metric tons or one- 
third of the total for Greece. 

Olives are grown in orchards, and figs are grown in every village 
garden in and around the capital; they are produced in sufficient 
quantities to enter into the home and export market. Khios, unlike 
-Ldsvos, exports more table olives than oil. 

Vines are grown on terraced hill slopes on the northern rim of 
the Kdmbos, on the seaward slopes of the Evfimanid peninsula and 
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particularly in the little valleys of the north-west, north and north¬ 
east coasts. Chian wine was famous in antiquity and entered 
widely into Aegean trade ; the north-west of the island was then 
the wine-producing district. Modern wines are fiery and rather 
rough. They do not even suffice for local needs and very little 
wine is exported. 

Carobs are grown in the hills around Kardhimila and on the 
hill slopes of the bays of the north-east coast. 

Industrial crops play an essential part in the economy of Khfos ; 
aniseed, tobacco and, above all, gum mastic are the important ones. 
Tobacco was introduced in 1909. The climate and soil of the 
island suited the crop, and cultivation spread rapidly. Tobacco now 
occupies, however, less than 4% of the cultivated area and is of 
much less importance in Khfos than in Lesvos or in Sdmos. Aniseed 
is grown locally and is used as a flavouring for cakes and, in particular, 
for the spirit otizo, which is much drunk throughout the Greek 
islands. 

Mastic is produced from Pistacia lentiscus (var. Chid), a special 
variety of the common shrub of the maquis Pistacia lentiscus. This 
variety does not grow wild, but is cultivated in small copses in the 
Tertiary hill district of the south-east; twenty or more villages in 
this area are engaged in its cultivation and they have come to be 
known collectively as Mastikhokhdria. The plant grows into a 
shrub 6-7 ft. high and yields nearly 5-8 lb. of a pearly green gum 
which exudes from slits made in the bark of the twigs. The harvest 
is from April to August. The gum is used in making mastikha, a 
favourite liqueur ; it is eaten pure as a sweetmeat; it is widely used 
as a general flavouring; and it enters into the manufacture of 
various paints and varnishes. The gum mastic has been a valued 
product of the island throughout its history. 

Cereal crops (wheat, barley and meslin) are grown in the south 
' and south-east lowlands on land not wanted for commercial crops. 
They are thus confined mainly to the more barren hill slopes. 
Subsistence crops are grown in other parts of the island. Khlos 
is not self-supporting in cereal production; the import of wheat, 
however, is small, but relatively to other islands Khfos imports 
large quantities of rice. 

Vegetables and pulses are important crops. Beans are planted on 
about one-tenth of the cultivated area. Onions and tomatoes are 
also grown, and potatoes, a negligible crop in Ldsvos, are important 
in Khfos. 
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Livestock . Khios has, in proportion to its size, more goats, 
fewer sheep and many fewer oxen and horses than Lesvos. These 
facts reflect the mountain character of the country. The south¬ 
western plateau is the pastoral region of the island, but a special 
strain of sheep, giving large milk yields, is bred and pastured near 
the capital. These ewes will give \\ to 5^ pints of milk daily, and 
they usually drop two, and sometimes three, lambs. Lambs often 
weigh about 56 lb. when two months old and the surplus stock is 
killed for meat. Hides and skins are tanned locally. The tanning 
industry has grown beyond the capacity of the island to produce 
raw materials, both hides and skins, and tanning materials—valona, 
pine bark and chemicals—are imported. 

Fishing on a commercial scale is unimportant. The majority of 
the fishing boats belong to KardhAmila and VrondAdhes. 

Mining 

There are few important mineral deposits in Khios. Small quantities 
of antimony, zinc and manganese occur in the north-west, but none 
of these deposits is worked. Lignite of good quality occurs near 
the town of Khios but the mines produce only some 25 to 30 tons 
a day, though their potential production is considered to be great. 
The red limestone makes good paving flags. 

Adjacent Islands 

There are two island groups near Khios, the Oinousai Islands off 
the north-east coast, and PsarA and Andipsara off the north-west 
coast. 

The Oinoiisai Islands 

The Oinousai Islands lie in the northern entrance to the Khios 
Straits. There are two islands, Oinousa (5^ sq. miles) and Pasha 
( c . 1 sq. mile) and five islets : VAtos, off the south coast of PashA ; 
Arkhondd, Avldni and Pondiko, in the channel between Pash A and 
Oinousa; and PrAso, near the centre of the channel between the 
north-eastern cape of Khios and Oinousa. The passage between 
the north-eastern cape of Khios and the north-western cape of 
Oinotisa, is about 2,000 yards wide and 15 to 22 fm. deep. The 
islands as a group lie north-west to south-east and extend for 7} miles 
towards Asia, leaving a passage 4^ miles wide and 45 fm. deep 
between PashA and the Kara Burun peninsula. 

G. H. (Greece, v. lii) 
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Oinousa itself is about 54 miles long from north-west to south-east 
and consists of semi-crystalline argillaceous mica schists which have 
weathered into, convex hills rising at the western end of the central 
ridge to over 500 ft. The coasts are steep and indented. Pashd is 
separated from the eastern end of Oinousa by a narrow strait. 
Pashd if nearly 2 miles long from north-north-west to south-south- 
east ; its coasts are steep ; and its hills rise to 330 ft. Arkhondd, 



Fig. 137. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of the Oinousai islands 

Based on the i : 50,000 Khlos, Sheet 2, M.D.R. 614/7983 (1943) and British 
Admiralty Chart 1645 (1943). 

For key see Fig. 131. 

Avldni and Pondikd, lying between Pashd and Oinousa, are placed 
so that they enclose two harbours which are roomy and secure in 
north-easterly gales. The northerly harbour, Bogdzi Bay, though 
more difficult of entry, is safer than Port Pashd to the south. 

The importance of the islands lies in their position commanding 
the entrance to the Khfos Straits. In classical times they were, 
as their name implies, famous for their wine ; today, they have but 
few settlements and their total population is only 2440. Most of 
the inhabitants are in the tiny village of Oinousa near the centre 
of the main island. 
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Psora 

Psard lies about 11 miles west of the most westerly point of Khios. 
It measures about 5 miles from north to south and 3 miles east to 
west; its area is approximately 16 sq. miles. The island is bare 
and rugged. A range of hills runs parallel with the east coast and 
swings westward in a rectangular bend near the north coast. The 



Fig. 138. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of Psard 
Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9537 (1943). 


range continues into the north-western peninsula as broken hill 
country. The north and east coasts are, in general, steep, straight 
and approximately at right angles to each other. The south and 
west coasts are indented, with bold headlands separating deep bays 
which have sandy beaches at their heads. The little town of Psard 
is in the south-west of the island on a tongue of land which projects 
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seaward and ends in a conical hill rising to 421 ft. and crowned by 
an ancient castle. The town lies north of the hill and the spit, and 
two moles built out from the coast enclose a protected harbour 
which has been dredged to 13 ft. The bay gives excellent shelter 
in summer from north-east winds, but is dangerous in a 
southerly gale. 

During the War of Greek Independence the Psariotes played an 
active part on the sea. A large Turkish force descended on the 
island and killed most of the inhabitants ; the survivors fled to 
Siros and fiwoia. The island was recolonized from Khios and it 
remained Turkish until the Balkan War of 1912. At the 1928 
census the inhabitants numbered 788 ; most of them lived in or 
near the capital, and cultivated vines, flgs and mulberries on the 
fertile patches in the small valleys. 

Andipsara 

Andipsara lies i£ miles west of the south-west cape of Psard. 
It is a hilly island about 4J sq. miles in area. Its coast is steep and 
unbroken except for a small bay on the east coast. At the head of 
this bay a little cultivation is attempted by people coming over from 
Psard. South of the south-eastern cape of Andipsara is another 
small islet, and several rocks are scattered round the north and 
north-western coasts. Temporary shelter can be found from north 
winds off the southern shore of Andipsara but the island offers no 
good anchorage. 


SAMOS 

Sdmos lies slightly north-west of the mountainous peninsula of 
Samsun Dag (the ancient Mykale) in Asia Minor and is separated 
from it by the narrow Sdmos Strait. Like Ikarid, it seems to be a 
part of the old broken crystalline block which forms the Kiklddhes. 
The extreme length of the island from Cape Gdtos to Cape Katdvasis 
is about 28 miles, and the extreme breadth from Cape Koldna to 
Cape Avldki is about 12 miles ; the area of the island is approximately 
190 sq. miles. 


Geology and Relief 

The oldest rocks of the island are the crystalline schists which 
outcrop below crystalline limestone and are often iaterbedded with 
it in the south, and in a narrow strip along the north coast (Fig. 140). 




Plate 163. The village of Sklavia in Khi'os 
he view is from the Khi'os-Piryi road. 



Plate 164. A street in Kalamotf, Khi'os 
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: 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R 61 1 Q486-87 (1943). 
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The greater part of the island is covered by thick massive limestone 
which are finely crystalline marbles varying in colour from blue- 
black through light grey to gleaming white. In places, a yellow- 
brown dolomite also occurs. Two belts of Tertiary rocks cross the 
island. In the west a great spread of coarse limestone conglomerates 
and clays stretches from the plain of Karlovasi to the Gulf of 
Marathdkambos, with here and there volcanic rocks and porphyries. 
In the east, from the coast at Vathi Bay, a narrow band of Tertiaries 
widens southward. Here the yellowish-white limestone deposits of 
pebbles and clays are banked up against the slopes of the central 



Fig. 140. The geology of Samos 

Based on a map by A. Philippson in Petermanns Mitteilungen Ergdnzungsheft 172 
(Gotha, 1912). 


and eastern highlands and spread over the plain until they are 
overlain, in turn, by the great stretch of recent alluvium (stony in 
places), which forms the KAmbos, the plain of SAmos or Khora as 
it is alternatively called. Smaller patches of alluvium are found 
around Vathi and at the mouths of the larger rivers. 

The natural vegetation of SAmos is, for a Greek island, luxuriant. 
This is due partly to the extent of the relatively easily weathered 
Tertiary clays and volcanics, partly to the relatively heavy orographic 
rainfall of the north-westerly slopes, and partly to less complete 
deforestation. From the south the island appears as barren as its 
neighbours but from the north it seems green and fertile. Forests, 
largely of oak and pine (probably Pinus nigra), clothe the middle 
slopes of the KerketAvs and Ambelos mountains, the higher slopes 
are bare and the lower slopes are cultivated. The valleys have 
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planes, chestnuts and oleanders ; the limestone scarps of the east, 
and regions where deforestation has taken place and cultivation has 
not followed, are covered by dense aromatic scrub. 

The landforms of the island are clearly related to the rock 
structures ; the crystalline limestones and schists form the highlands, 
and the Tertiaries form the lowlands. The island can be divided 
into live regions: 

(i) The western highlands (the Kerketevs (Kerki) mountains); 
(2) the western lowlands, consisting of the Tertiary plain of Karldvasi 
and Marathokambos ; (3) the central highlands (the Ambelos and 
Bournids mountains); (4) the eastern lowlands between Vathf 
and Tigdnion ; (5) the eastern peninsulas (Fig. 141)-. 

The Western Highlands 

The western highlands, or Kerketevs mountains, rise rugged and 
precipitous from a narrow coastal plain to a height of over 4,000 ft. 
Three gleaming white peaks form the summit (4,715 ft.) and are 
made difficult of access by the steepness of the approaches. 

The Western Lowlands 

The western lowlands are crossed by a low east-west ridge of 
Tertiary hills which separates the plain of Karldvasi on the north 
from that of Marathdkambos on the south and links the Kerketevs 
mountains to the central highlands. 

The Central Highlands 

The central highlands are more extensive than the eastern high¬ 
lands but are less rugged ; their slopes are smooth and their sides 
are tree-covered. The highest summit, ( 3 ros Ambelos (the Vine 
Mountain, 3,780 ft.) lies approximately in the centre of the island 
and commands a wide view ; its gently sloping sides and rounded 
top make an easy climb. Southwards, the highlands form the 
salient promontory of Koldna. The Boumids mountains, rising 
steeply from the plain of Marathdkambos to 2,560 ft., form a well 
marked chain ending abruptly at the coast and perhaps continued 
in the hilly island of Samiopoula. A scattered group of conical 
hills, 1,000-1,500 ft. in height, fill the eastern part of the Kol6na 
promontory. Northwards from the Ambelos massif, spurs and 
ridges extend to the north coast, making a region of low, detached, 
tree-covered hills rising in places, often associated with local outcrops 
of igneous rocks, to fantastically shaped splintered peaks. 



C.Kondaki 



Fig. 141. Relief and drainage of Samos 
Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9486-87 (1943). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 
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The Eastern Lowlands 

The eastern lowland is a region of irregular hills 750-900 ft. in 
height with wide troughs between them; only in the south is 
there a true plain. The Kdmbos of Kh6ra, an alluvial flat about 
1 mile wide, stretches round the shore of Tigdnion Bay west of 
Cape Fonids ; it is deeply cut by streams and is backed on the west 
and north by the steeply rising foothills of the central highlands. 
East of Cape Fonids the coastal strip is narrower, but still flat and 
lowlying, and here it is known as the Misokdmbos. 

The Eastern Peninsulas 

The eastern peninsulas are formed by limestone scarps ; they are 
high and rugged with sharp crests, the northern one rising in 
Mount Zoodhdkhos Piyf to 1,225 ft. 

Drainage 

The streams of Sdmos have the general characteristics of mountain 
torrents. The great majority have short straight courses from 
source to sea, and deep narrow valleys cut by the swiftly running 
water during the winter. The only considerable stream of the 
Kerketdvs mountains is the Se'itdni, flowing in a deep-cut consequent 
valley to the north coast with eastern and western subsequent 
tributaries draining the northern flank of the chain. Several longer 
streams rise in the Ambelos highland. Two flow northward to the 
Karlovasi plain ; while the Pirgos, the Dhafnids and the Mitilindn 
drain southward and help to build the alluvial flats of the south coast. 
These streams flow in deep-cut beds, even along their lower courses 
through the plains. In winter they are of considerable volume but 
by April the flow of water is much reduced, and, during the summer, 
evaporation and irrigation leave their beds completely dry. There 
are good perennial springs on the lower slopes of the hills in most 
parts of the island ; Vathl is supplied by springs in its neighbouring 
hills, and Tigdnion from the springs of Evpalinos the supply of the 
classical town of Sdmos. 


Coasts and Ports 

The approaches-to die island are clear of dangers and the coasts are 
generally steep-to ; even in eastern Sdmos, where the land is lower, 
the shore is rocky with high cliffs. There are three ports: Port 
Vathi and Karldvasi on the north coast and Tigdnion on the south 
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coast. These ports are linked by regular steamship services with 
Piraidvs and with the ports of the neighbouring islands and Asia 
Minor. 

The North-east Coast 

The north-east coast from Cape Kdtzikas to Gatitsa Point is the 
most indented in the island. High, rugged and bold promontories 
jut far out to sea, their line being determined by the structure of 
the interior (Fig. 140). Cape Kotzikas and Cape Dhaskalid are 
bold cliffed headlands separated by a deep bay which affords sheltered 
anchorage but is little used because of the remoteness and poverty 
of the hinterland. About Cape Dhaskalid lie five small islets, all 
steep-to, rocky and uninhabited. The high and rugged peninsula 
of Dumuz Bumu ends in Cape Prdson, the north-easterly extremity 
of the island, and rocky shoals continue its line out to sea. A great 
bight with steep, indented and uninhabited shores lies between Cape 
Prdson and the southern promontory terminating in the bold head¬ 
lands of Cape Gdtos and Gatitsa Point. 

The South-east Coast 

The south-east coast from Gatitsa Point to Cape Aspro forms the 
northern shore of Sdmos Strait which is only a mile wide at its 
narrowest part. Apart from a rocky shoal with a depth of water of 
5 fm. nearly in mid-channel, the passage has a depth of 17-40 
fm. The coast of the island between Gatitsa Point and Cape 
Katsouni is indented and at Molabraim there is an anchorage with 
good holding ground though the depth is considerable. Misokambos 
Bay between Cape Katsouni and Cape Fonids, and Tigdnion Bay 
between Cape Fonids and Cape Aspro, are wide curving bights with 
sandy stretches along their shores ; they are fringed by banks at a 
depth of less than 5 fm. 

The harbour of Tigdnion has an entrance about two cables wide 
between Cape Fonids and a breakwater built west of the port as a 
protection from southerly winds. Vessels can tie up by the stem to 
the bollards on this breakwater. In the north-western part of the 
anchorage an inner harbour is formed by a mole built on the eastward 
side. The village of Tigdnion (2,501) lies round this inner port; it 
has an ice plant, a power station, a flour mill and a tobacco factory 
(Plate 165). Steamers of several Greek lines plying between Piraidvs 
and the islands call regularly. There is telegraph and telephone 
communication with the rest of the island and fair roads run across 
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the lowland, north-eastward direct to Vathi and north-westward via 
Kh6ra and Mitilinof to Vathi (Fig. 142). 

The South Coast 

The south coast from Cape Aspr6 to Cape Ayios Dhomenikos 
can be divided into two sections : the broad promontory where the 
central highlands come down to the sea, and the wide sweep of the 
Bay of Marathdkambos. The bold headland of Cape Koldna at 
the eastern end of the promontory is the southernmost point of 
S&mos. Between Cape Koldna and the rocky islet of Samiopoula 
off the western shore of the promontory there is no good anchorage, 
though the submarine slopes are less steep than on the west and 
north coasts. The depths in the Gulf of Marathdkambos are con¬ 
siderable and the outer edges of the narrow bank fringing its shores 
are steep-to. Nevertheless, vessels with local knowledge can find 
anchorage at several places though squalls sweep down from the 
mountains and even with moderate northerly winds they may be 
violent enough to be dangerous to shipping. The ska la of Marath6- 
kambos lies between two breakwaters at about the centre of the 
bay and is linked to the inland village by a short mule track. 

The West Coast 

The west coast between Cape Ayios Dhomenikos and Cape Seitdni 
is everywhere cliffed and rocky and backed by steep, in parts 
precipitous, slopes rising to the Kerketevs mountains. The 
prominent headland of Cape Katavasis is the westernmost point of 
the island. Along the whole of the west coast the offshore water is 
deep ; the 100 fm. line is only a few cables offshore. 

The North Coast 

The north coast from Cape Seitdni to Cape Kdtzikas has also steep 
submarine slopes. It is a closed, evenly curving, cliffed coast, but 
the two most frequented harbours of the island lie on it—Port 
Karldvasi and Port Vathi. 

Port Karlovasi is an artificial harbour constructed at the western 
end of Karldvasi Bay and in the lee of Cape Pangdzi. It is formed 
by two breakwaters and is considered safe for vessels with local 
knowledge and of not more than 18 ft. draught. Greek steamers 
plying between the islands and Piraidvs usually call and the port has. 
good road connections with the three villages which form the 
commune of Karldvasi and lie slightly inland. 




Plate 165. The port of Tiganion, Samos 

In the foreground is part of the outer harbour and beyond, separated from it by a mole, is the inner harbour. 
Behind the village is the sweep of Tiganion Bay ending in the cliffs of Cape Aspro. 
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Plate 167. The port of Vathf, Sdmos 

The view is. south-eastward and shows the quay, the lower town (Kito-Vathi) 
and the upper town (Ano-Vathi) on the hill behind. 
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Port Vathi lies at the eastern end of the north coast. The Gulf 
of Vathi is a deep inlet sheltered by the promontory of Kdtzikas. 
At the head of the gulf lies an oval stretch of water measuring one 
mile from west-south-west to east-north-east and half a milfe broad. 
It is approached from the north-west by an entrance channel two 
miles long. Though squalls sometimes sweep down from the 
surrounding wooded hills, and a heavy swell may develop in the 
harbour with a north-westerly wind, the port and the entrance 
channel are sheltered and safe in nearly all weather for vessels of 
any size. Depths at the entrance are over 30 fm., but towards 
the harbour at the head of the bay they decrease rapidly. Merchant 
vessels usually anchor off the town in 3-10 fm. of water. There 
are few port facilities except for a quay along the water front where 
the depth is only 6 ft. and at which vessels lie stern-to. The town 
has two parts : Apano-Vathi and Limni or Kato-Vathf. The 
lower town, K&to-Vathl, is built along the eastern side of the 
harbour ; it is a modern town with well-built white houses and the 
streets, though narrow, are well paved and clean. The town has 
administrative importance as the capital of the island and the seat of 
the nomarch and it has some manufactures concerned mainly with 
processing the natural products of the island. There are 45 
tanneries, 14 of which are equipped with machinery. The hides 
and skins produced locally were the foundation of the industry but 
these are now supplemented by a considerable import, the most 
valuable import of the island. There are 15 oil presses, 5 wine 
factories, 3 tobacco factories, soap and sulphur factories, a flour 
factory with a capacity to mill 26 tons of flour per day, an ice plant 
making 5 tons of ice per day, and a power station. Vathf ranks as 
one of the leading ports of Greece but is the least important of them ; 
the amount of cargo which it handles annually is less than 20,000 
metric tons. Trade figures for a typical year are given on p. 540. 

Greek and Italian shipping lines call regularly at Vathi and link 
the island with Marseilles, Piratevs, and the ports of Crete and 
other Greek islands, Egypt and Asia Minor. From Vathf there are 
submarine cables to Khlos and the mainland of Asia Minor, telegraph 
lines to Karldvasi and Tigdnion, and telephone communication with 
all the bigger settlements of the island. Metalled roads lead west¬ 
ward along the north coast, north-west along the Kotzikas peninsula, 
south to Tigdnion, and south-west to Mitilinof, Kh6ra and thus to 
other centres. Motor omnibus companies run services along these 
roads. 
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Trade of Vathl, 1933 
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• The population of Samos forms o-q'/ of the population of the whole of Greece. 
From official sources. 


Historical Outline 

Classical History 

In the Bronze Age Sdmos seems to have been part of the cultural 
province of Asia Minor and it was not until the eleventh century 
B.c. that the island received its Greek inhabitants, the Ionians. 
The position of Sdmos enabled it to achieve early prosperity; it 
was linked to Attiki by the island chain of Ikaria, Mikonos, Tinos 
and Andros, and it commanded the entrance to the two most 
important valley highways of Asia Minor—the Kayster, with Ephesus 
near its mouth, and the Meander with Miletus as its city. 

By the seventh century B.c. the Samians had become wealthy 
middlemen facilitating exchange between the Aegean and the Near 
East. A struggle for dominance developed between Sdmos and 
Miletus, and for a time the mainland city, by reason of the size and 
resources of its hinterland, won. With the rise of the powerful 
Persian empire, the situation altered, and the insular position of 
Sdmos, giving greater security, became an asset. In the sixth 
century, under the tyrant Polycrates, Sdmos reached the zenith of- 
its power as one of the leading cities of Ionia. The ancient city of 
Sdmos was not on the site of the modem capital, Vathi, but near 
Tigdnion where the remains of temple, Kdstro, theatre, aqueducts 
and cistern can still be seen. A flourishing school of sculptors grew 
up; Samian pottery became prized all over the Aegean; and the 
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island claims to be the birthplace of the philosopher Pythagoras. 
Throughout the classical period, Samos was for the most part either 
a free or tributary ally of Athens, and, when it later fell to Rome, it 
enjoyed at first almost complete autonomy. Disloyalty to the 
Empire led to the loss of many privileges, but the island remained 
rich and famous for its wine and its pottery. 

Medieval and Modern History 

During the Byzantine period Samos was linked administratively, 
not with Asia Minor but with the KiklAdhes, and had importance as 
the head of this military district of the Aegean. The Venetians 
seem to have ignored the possibilities of the island but the Genoese 
trading company of the Guistiniani, which had acquired Khios, 
ruled SAmos from 1346 to 1453. During the struggles preceding 
the Turkish conquest in 1453, SAmos was almost completely de¬ 
populated, and remained nearly uninhabited until the middle of the 
sixteenth century when it was recolonized largely by settlers from 
Albania. 

The Samians played an active part in the War of Greek Indepen¬ 
dence, and were in consequence much disappointed when, by the 
terms of the peace treaty, the island was not included in the new 
Kingdom of Greece. Britain, France and Russia, however, 
guaranteed the island virtual autonomy under the Turks ; its ruler, 
the Prince of SAmos, though appointed by the Porte, was to be an 
Orthodox Greek Christian and was to be assisted by a locally elected 
Assembly which had complete control over internal affairs. SAmos 
flourished economically and the state of the Greeks of SAmos was 
certainly better than that of their compatriots on the mainland. 
But local politics, coupled with unwise administration by the Princes, 
and with lack of interest and perhaps even bad faith on the part of 
the Porte, created difficulties. The power of the Prince declined ; 
the Assembly of SAmos was often at loggerheads with the Porte; 
and in 1911, after open hostilities had broken out, the Turks took 
control of the island. During the Turkish-Italian war, it was 
regarded as Turkish, and the Italians shelled the island. On the 
outbreak of the First Balkan War, union with Greece was proclaimed, 
and in 1913 this union was formally recognized. SAmos now forms 
one of the three nomoi of the dhiamdrisma of the Aegean islands 
and has two eparchies, SAmos and Ikaria. 
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Population and Settlement 

An estimate of the population of Sdmos in 1912 was given as 
50,900, of whom the great majority were Greek ; about 300 were 
Moslem and 350 were Jews. When the island became Greek (1913), 
emigration was checked, and, during the war of 1914-20, Sdmos also 
received some refugee Greeks from Asia Minor. The population 
of the island in 1928 was about 60,000, of whom about 7,000 were 
refugees. In 1940 the population was reported to be about 54,000. 
Sdmos is the most densely populated island of the Eastern Aegean. 

Port Vathl is the only deme, and, although there are 49 communes, 
only 14 of them have a population of more than 1,000. The popu¬ 
lation of Vathl has grown in recent decades : in 1920 it was 6,143, 
and by 1928 it had become 8,636 ; the figures for 1940 are not 
available. 

The comparative absence of true coastal settlements is, as in the 
other Aegean islands, testimony to the prevalence, until the nine¬ 
teenth century, of piracy in this area. Apart from Port Vathl and 
Tigdnion, both of which are of recent growth, even the trading 
settlements lie a little inland. Apdno-Vathl (5,677), the old settle¬ 
ment, is built on the steep slopes of a hill dominating the harbour 
and is about half a mile inland. Karlovasi (6,875), the largest 
commune, includes three separate inland villages, and a port of 
recent and, as yet, small growth. Palai6n Karl6vasi (508, including 
Port Karlovasi) is the old village on the steep western slope of a 
tiny valley some way inland ; the port is closest to this settlement. 
Mdso Karldvasi (1,371) is also a little inland and about a mile west 
of the old village. Ne6n Karlovasi (4,996) east of the Karldvasi 
stream is now the largest of the three. The commune has an 
important tanning industry consisting of about 70 establishments, 
7 wine factories, a tobacco factory and an electric power station. 
Most of this industrial activity is centred in Ne6n Karldvasi. 
Marathdkambos (2,988), in the south, also lies inland on the southern 
flanks of the Tertiary ridge and trades through its skdla on Marathd- 
kambos Bay. The skdla has few residents, yet Marathdkambos 
ranks as the fourth port of the island. There are a few coastal 
fishing villages, Kokkdrion (1,536) on the north coast is the largest 
(Fig. 142). 

The inland settlements are for the most part route centres. 
Mitilinoi (5,519), the largest one, lies on the eastern edge of the 
central highlands and at the junction of route ways north-east to 
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Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9486-87 (1943) and Population de la Grice d'apres le Recensement du 
15-16 Mai, 1928, deuxifeme Edition (Athfenes, 1935). 

For key see Fig. 131. 
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Vathi, north to Kokkdrion and south to Khdra and the Klmbos. 
Khdra (2,079) the old capital, is a prosperous village on.the Tertiary 
hills overlooking the plain. Palaidkastron (1,233) is the only big 
settlement in the eastern peninsula, and it really belongs to the 
eastern lowland, for its position is on the route from Vathi to Mlso- 
kambos and Molabraim. The southern part of the central highlands 
have three important hill villages : Pirgos (1,561) commanding the 
pass between the Ambelos massif and the Boumids mountains; 
Pagdndhas (2,436) on the eastern slopes of the Boumids range ; and 
Spatharaioi (1,214) on its western slopes. The western mountains 
have a very sparse population huddled into a few tiny mountain 
hamlets, of which Dhrakaioi and Kalabaktdsi (Prinids), on the 
north-west slopes, are the only two of any size. 

Agriculture and Fishing 

Sdmos is better endowed agriculturally than most Aegean islands, 
for the soils developed on some of the Tertiary and volcanic rocks 
of the foothills and the lowlands are most productive. Sdmos is 
probably for its size the wealthiest of the Aegean islands and its 
wealth depends primarily on its agriculture, for that is the basis of 
its considerable trade and of its small manufacturers. 

Vines are grown on the lower slopes almost all over the island 
except in the extreme west which is too steep and barren for their 
cultivation. Now, as in antiquity, Sdmos specializes in the produc¬ 
tion of wine, and the vine occupies a greater fraction of the cultivated 
area than any other crop. Vine-growing is especially concentrated 
on the well-watered fertile soils of the schists of the northern coastal 
strip, and here, on land suitable for terracing, the vineyards reach a 
considerable altitude. The foothills around the Kdmbos of Khdra 
are also important vine-growing districts. The vines are carefully 
tended and are sprayed frequently to control pests. The greater 
part of the production of the vineyards is used for wine making. 
The grapes are rich and sweet, and the grapes for wine, largely 
muscatel grapes, are allowed to dry slightly in the sun before they 
are pressed ; this practice makes the Samian wine sweet and heavy. 
In bad seasons, raisins are added to the wine to give this quality. 
The wine is largely exported ; about 7,000 metric tons leave Vathi 
annually, and half of this goes direct to foreign markets, largely to 
Italy and Trance where it is used for making vermouth and for 
blending. Both muscatel and black grapes are also grown for 
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drying, and a few grapes are grown for table use. The organization 
of the marketing of the produce of the vineyards is in the hands of 
a co-operative society, the SAmos Vine Growers* Association. All 
vine growers in the island, whether they are owners or only lease¬ 
holders of the vineyards, must be members of the Association, and 
all the produce of the vineyards must be delivered to it. 

Tobacco is the second crop of the island and occupies about one- 
quarter of the cultivated area. Tobacco growing became important 
when, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, phylloxera 
reduced the yield of the vineyards to about one-third of what it 
had been. The rich soils of the lowlands are well suited to tobacco 
cultivation, though according to modern standards the quality of 
the tobacco is not high. A considerable proportion of the crop is 
made into cigarettes locally, but the production is greater than the 
local demand. Egyptian buyers are particularly active in SAmos. 

Fruit trees , together with the vineyards, give the island a fertile 
appearance. Above the vineyards, and along the edges of the fields 
and vineyards, olive trees grow and there is an export of olive oil 
and its associated products. Carobs flourish, particularly on the 
ridge between the plains of Karlovasj and Marathokambos ; apples 
and pears grow on the higher slopes ; and fig, mulberry, almond 
and citrus fruit trees are planted in more sheltered situations and 
around the houses. Citrus fruits are not produced in SAmos on 
the same scale as in Khfos, but the mandarins and oranges grown go 
far to supply the local market, though few are exported. 

, Cereals are comparatively unimportant; only about one-quarter 
of the cultivated acreage is under cereals as compared with about 
two-thirds in LAsvos. Wheat and barley of poor quality are the 
commonest cereals, and are grown especially in the Kamb6s of 
Khdra. Rye is grown on the stony mountain soils of the western 
region; a much greater acreage is under rye in SAmos than in 
LAsvos, while in Khi6s the rye crop is negligible. Oats and a small 
amount of millet are also grown. 

Vegetables and pulses are grown around the villages; the most 
important crops are onions, tomatoes, potatoes, cucumbers and 
beans. Onions do well on the light soils of the western mountains 
and are grown for market around the remote village of Dhrakaioi. 

Livestock are not important in SAmos. Goats are the only animals 
kept in quantity;«from their milk some cheese i9 made and they 

* O.H. (Greece/v. Hi) 35 
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provide the greater part of the wool. The small number of plough¬ 
ing animals is due to the small acreage of cereal cultivation ; vine- 
yards, tobacco plantations, and fruit orchards are cultivated without 
animal labour. Although the island is extensively forested, the 
forests are too remote and the slopes too steep to support pigs in 
large numbers. 

Fishing is carried on by many families to supply food for their 
own table but the fishing industry is not important in Sdmos. 

Mining 

Although minerals occur in the island they are not yet worked nor 
have the deposits been throughly explored. Iron ores (mainly 
haematite) are widely distributed and where they occur in the 
crystalline limestones they often contain zinc. The Kerketivs 
mountains may be rich in minerals ; calamine and galena are found 
near Dhrakaioi in what appear, from surface indications, to be 
large deposits ; emery and traces of copper also occur. A bed of 
lignite exists near Karlovasi but it is too small to be worth exploiting. 
Clays in the same neighbourhood are suitable for making tiles and 
earthenware, and are used to some extent. 


IKARfA 

Ikarfa is approximately 25 miles long from Cape Dhrdpanon (or 
Cape Fandri) in the north-east to Cape Papas in the south-west. 
Its breadth varies from 6 miles in the west to 3$ miles in the east 
and the area of the island is 99 sq. miles. It lies 12 miles west of 
Simos and 29 miles east of Mikonos, and would seem to form part 
of the chain of islands spanning the Aegean from fiyvoia through 
Andros, Tinos, Mikonos, Ikarfa and Sdmos to the Mykale peninsula 
of Asia Minor. 


Geology and Relief 

The geological structure of the island has not been investigated in 
detail but the island seems to be made largely of crystalline schists 
with, in places, a capping of thick blue limestone. A range of 
mountains runs the whole length of the island, the crest lying parallel 
and near to the south coast (Fig. 143). The range is sharp all along 




Fig. 143 Relief and drainage of Ikarfa 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9715-16 (1944). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). 
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its length, and rises at intervals to well marked peaks. The highest 
peaks are in the north-east; Fdrdhi (3,420 ft.) is the highest point 
of the island and Ipsilis (Lofty) (3,365 ft.) is in the same massif. 
At the sQuth-western end, Melissa (the Bee) (3,390 ft.) dominates 
the range. The southern fac4 of the mountains is steep, and for 
long stretches it falls to the coast in great rock precipices. The 
northern slope is gentler ; innumerable spurs and subsidiary ranges 
stretch northward from the main range, the highest of the ridges 
running parallel with the west coast. Although the mountain spine 
in the north-east is about midway between the north-west and 
south-east coasts, and the highest peak in the island is in this region, 
the land falls rapidly north-eastwards and the north-east promontory 
is a region of relatively low hills. The*true lowlands of Ikaria are 
small; one is near the north-eastern end of the island, the other 
occurs along the curving bay in the centre of the north coast. The 
northern hill country is, however, in many parts low with gentle 
slopes, and'isolated upland plains and small enclosed basins are 
found even close up to the mountain crest. 

Stony mountain soil has developed on the northern hills, but the 
steepness of slope, together with the resultant torrent action of the 
streams, makes the southern region rather bare of soil cover. There 
were formerly considerable forests on the middle lower slopes, 
especially in the north of the island, but these have been much 
reduced by charcoal burners. Oaks, beeches and pines, with planes 
in the valleys, are still found in the less accessible areas, with maquis 
in the damper lower regions where there has been deforestation, 
and phrygana, often very poor and sparse, in drier areas. The 
higher slopes are for the most part bare rock. 

The river system is simple. The east-west mountain range is the 
main watershed; the north-south spur along the west coast is a 
subsidiary one. The rivers flowing south and west are extremely 
short and rapid ; they have cut a parallel series of deep ravines in 
the mountain slopes. The northward flowing rivers are somewhat 
longer, especially in the west. All are torrential; in winter they 
come down in spate but in summer they dry up completely or 
shrink into a series of pools. The rivers of the north-west, with a 
short plain stretch near their mouths, are particularly liable to 
flood ; their mouths get blocked by trees uprooted by the torrents 
in their mountain tracks. The island has abundant supplies of 
good fresh water; there, are numerous springs in the valleys and on 
the hill slopes. 
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Coasts and Ports 

Ikaria has, in general, an almost unbroken coast line which is 
especially steep-to in the south and west; there is not one harbour 
or even a good anchorage. 

The South-east and South Coasts 

The south-east and south coast from Cape Dhrdpanon to Cape 
Pdpas is steep and cliffed throughout its entire length. It is indented 
by tiny rocky bays separated by bold headlands. There is no 
shelter from southerly winds and, with prevailing northerly winds, 
the high mountains behind often cause considerable squalls offshore, 
Southward and westward of Cape Kalomeria, however, is a wide, 
sandy bay which, at its northern end, gives the best shelter from 
northerly and westerly gales. Ayios Kirikos (Angeriko) Bay, six 
miles south-west of Cape Dhrdpanon, affords temporary anchorage 
in quiet weather. Ayios Kirikos (944) is the capital of the island 
and of the eparchy of Ikaria, and is the main port of the island. 
Steamers call from Piraievs, Sdmos, Siros and other Aegean islands 
and there is a considerable amount of coastal shipping. The town 
lies at the foot of a ravine descending from the mountains above ; 
it has a power station, a flour mill and an olive press and is in 
telephone and telegraph communication with Evdhilos. There are 
submarine telegraph or telephone cables to Sdmos and the other 
islands. A rough track follows the coast to Pirgos and mountain 
roads cross to Livddha and to Evdhilos on the north coast. 

The North-west and North Coasts 

From Cape Pdpas to Cape Armenistis (Cape Strefdni) the coast 
trends north-eastward. The water is deep offshore and the coast is 
high and rocky. A few short torrents interrupt the straight line 
here and there, but there is no shelter and no anchorage. From 
Cape Armenistis to Cape Evdhilos the coast trends due east and 
here the water deepens offshore more slowly. Evdhilos is a small 
port and appears to be the main inlet and outlet for goods for the 
north of the island. It exports charcoal and potatoes, and a Greek 
island steamship line calls weekly linking it with Sdmos, Siros and 
Piraidvs. The village of Evdhilos lies in the hills about half an 
hour’s journey from the port, but in recent years the skala has been 
growing relatively much faster than the village. In 1928, the 
population of Evdhilos, including both village and skala was 826, 
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A track runs eastwards across the mountains to Ayios Klrikos and* 
another mountain track runs southward to Manganitis. Westward 
a coastal road links the skala to the villages of western Ikaria. 

Eastward from Cape Evdhilos the coast trends north-east and the 
water again deepens rapidly offshore. Thg coast is exposed and 
high but small vessels with local knowledge can anchor under Cape 
Ayios Folds (Gonati). Cape Dhrdpanon is a bold prominent 
headland but its hinterland is low. 

Historical Outline 

The exposed character of the coasts of Ikaria and the absence of 
ports, combined with the infertility of the mountainous hinterland, 
has given the island a relatively uneventful history. It seems to 
have been part of the Athenian maritime empire, and exported 
wine to the capital. In the Middle Ages, it belonged nominally to 
the'dominant power in the archipelago and there are medieval 
fortifications, probably Genoese, near Evdhilos. However, even 
pirates found few settlements worth plundering, and the island was 
left largely to its own devices ; its inhabitants, perhaps as a result of 
their isolation, gained a reputation for wild barbarism. From the 
sixteenth century onwards, the island paid tribute to the Turks and 
was organized as a part of the sanjak of Khios though there was a 
large measure of local government. 

After the Greek War of Independence, though Ikaria was popularly 
grouped with the Dodecanese, it was not occupied by the Italians, 
and was seized by the Greek Navy at the outbreak of the First 
Balkan War in 191a. In 1914, the Great Powers adjudged the island 
to be Greek, and it has since been administered from Greece, at 
first direct from Athens but now as part of the nomos of S&mos. 

Population and Settlement 

The total population of Ikaria according to the 1928 census was 
10,783. According to the 1940 census, the results of which were 
not published until after the Italian occupation*- it was 10,719. 
The island is an eparchy in the nonuis of S&mos and has three 
principal communes : Ayios Klrikos, Dh&fni and Evdhilos. 

The commune of Ayios Klrikos (2,958) includes Ayios Klrikos 
itself (944) and eleven other small villages of the north-eastern 
region. All are hill settlements and the two largest, Pirgos in the 
north-east and Liv&dha overlooking the north coast, are connected 
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Fig. 144. Settlements and communications of Ikarfa 

Based on the 1 : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/9715-16 (1944) and Population de la Grece d'aprks le Recensement du 15-16 Mai, 
X928, deuxifcme Edition (Ath&nes, 1935). 

For key see Fig. 131. 
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by tracks to Ayios Klrikos. Evdhilos (614) is the centre of the 
MAssarea, the richest part of the island, atod is the only large settle¬ 
ment here, although in the hills around it are groups of huts ; these 
are too small to be sinoikismoi but are collectively known as MAssara. 
Dh&fni (322), situated near the centre of the island, has several 
oil presses and in the wild highland of the western part of the island 
are some tiny villages, often high on the spurs of the mountains. 
All the settlements of Ikaria, even the villages of Ayios Klrikos and 
Evdhilos as distinct from their skalai, characteristically avoid the 
coast and seek safety inland. 


Agriculture 

The plains and hilly lowlands of the north (especially the region of 
the extreme north-east around Cape Dhrapanon) and the coastal 
and inland plains of the Mlssarea, are fertile and well watered and 
are under vines and pdtatoes. Wine is a traditional product of the 
islands, but now a variety of grape, which when dried makes a very 
well flavoured black raisin, is grown. Potatoes were introduced in 
the nineteenth century, and Ikarid, like NAxos, is one of the main 
areas of production in the Aegean. The ravines of the south coast 
are sheltered, warm and well watered, and, wherever there is space, 
have walled gardens growing olives, figs, oranges, lemons, nuts and 
temperate fruits such as pears and cherries. Cereals are not grown 
in any quantity, and much of the food for the islanders must be 
imported. 

Livestock is not important but the islanders raise cattle, and flocks 
of sheep and goats are pastured, very little tended, in the mountains. 
Bee keeping is common and honey and wax are among the island 
products. 


Mining 

The mineral resources of the island may be considerable but are, as 
yet, unexplored and unexploited. Emery was once worked in small 
quantities, but, with the development of the NAxos mines, the output 
of Ikaria became insignificant and finally ceased. Iron ore deposits 
near Ayios Klrikos were also worked for a time, but the mining of 
more accessible supplies has made mining of ore in Ikaria uneconomic 
in present circumstances. 
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Adjacent Islands (Fo6rnoi Islands) 

The Foumoi islands lie south-west of Sdmos and south-east of 
Ikaria and about half way between them (Fig. 126)., This group of 
twelve islets and rocks, covering about n sq. miles, are bare and 
barren with steep rocky coasts; the sea is 40-60 fm. deep close 
inshore. The coasts are much indented with numerous small coves 
which give the islands their name (Fournas = oven). Foiimoi, and 
Fimaina to the west of it, are the only two islands of any size (Fig. 



Fig. 145. Relief, drainage, settlements and communications of the Fournoi islands 

Based on the i : 50,000 Aegean Islands, M.D.R. 611/6667 (1943) ; British 
Admiralty Chart 1537 (1940) ; and Population de la Grice d'apris le Recensement 
du 15-16 Mai , 1928, deuxifeme Edition (Athfenes, 1935). 

The contours are at intervals of 100 metres (328 ft.). For key to settlements and 
roads see Fig. 131. 
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I 45 )* Fodmoi itself lies roughly north to south but has an extremely 
irregular outline ; a'great bay, 60 fm. deep, opens north-westward 
and nearly cuts the island in two. This bay has a rocky bottom and 
is open to northerly gales, but in the south-east of this bay, Vdli 
Cove forms an anchorage. The water in this cove, however, is 
more than 20 fm. deep except very close inshore. The island rises 
at its northern end to 1,690 ft. and much of the interior is rough 
and rugged hill country. 

Fimaina lies a little west of Foumoi; it is triangular in shape and 
sharp in profile, with hills rising to 1,615 ft- Ayios Minds lies close 
to the east coast of Fournoi and though of fair size is rocky and 
barren. The Anthropofagos (Cannibal) group, off the south-east 
of Foiimoi, has three small islets. Makronisi lies off the southern 
point of Foumoi. Dhiapori (Kisfra) islet lies between Ffmaina and 
Foumoi, and Alatonisi is south of Fimaina. 

The islets are poor ; they produce only a little grain, a little honey, 
and a few pigs and rabbits. Fish is abundant off the coasts but the 
waters offshore are difficult to navigate and this, together with their 
depth and the lack of safe anchorages along the coast, deters fisher¬ 
men. The shepherds of Sdmos sometimes bring flocks over to 
pasture in the spring and the seamen of Ikarid occasionally put in 
for shelter. In the past, marble quarries were worked by Samians 
on Fournoi, and marble was exported from a small skdla known 
as Marmarokopid (marble quarry) on the west coast. The only 
permanent settlement is at Fodmoi on the western hill slope of 
Foumoi island overlooking the southern shores of the great bay. 
The population of the whole island group in 1928 was 973 ; the 
majority of the inhabitants live in Foumoi village. The group was 
occupied by Greece at the same time as other Eastern Aegean islands 
and it forms part of the nomds of Sdmos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

1. The fullest account of the Eastern Aegean Islands is given in the N. I. D. 
Handbook of Greece, vol. 2, part a (London, 1919). Some account of the geology 
and relief is given in A. Philippson, ‘ R^isen und Forschungen in westlichen 
Kleinasien ; Heft a, Ionien und das westliche Lydien Petermcmns Mitteilungen, 
Ergdnzungsheft 17a (Gotha, 191a). The coasts are described in the Mediterranean 
Pilot, vol. 4, 7th edition (London, 1941). 

a. A popular account of the islands is H. F. Tozer, The Itlandt of the Aegean 
(Oxford, 1890). 

3, The most useful topographical maps of the Eastern Aegean Islands are: 
(a) for L 6 »vo», the 1:50,000 Lesvos, M.D.R. 6i7/8aaa-7, which were drawn 
and reproduced by 19* Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., in 1943, from Greek maps 
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dated 1934 and revised from air photographs of 1943. The maps have a kilometre 
grid, latitude and longitude (from Athens) in margins, contours in brown at 
20 metres interval, roads and tracks in red, water in blue; ( b ) for Khlos, the 
1 : 50,000 G.S.G.S. No. 4360 (2 sheets) which were copied from a Greek map of 
1937, and the 1 : 50,000 Khios, M.D.R. 614/7982-4 which were compiled, drawn 
and reproduced by 514C Fd. Survey Coy., R.E., in 1943. The maps are in 
the same general style as those for Llsvos except that M.D.R. 614 has unmetalled 
roads, tracks, all names and other detail in brown, and G.S.G.S. No. 4360 shows 
contours at 40 metres interval; (c) for Sdmos and Ikaria, the 1 : 50,000 .Aegean 
Islands, M.D.R. 6x1, details of which are given on p. 487. 



CONVERSION TABLES 
" 4 , 
Metric and British Units 

It is customary to think of the ‘ metre * and the * yard * as representing unalterable 
units of length. This is not so. The metre was originally intended to be the 
10,000,oooth part of the earth’s meridional quadrant. But the accurate determina¬ 
tion of this length proved to be extremely difficult—partly for technical reasons, and 
partly because of different conceptions of the * figure of the earth \ In view of these 
difficulties it became necessary to define the length of the metre in terms of suitable 
metal bare measured under specified conditions of temperature, pressure, humidity, 
etc. Similar standard bars were also used to define the length of other units such as 
the yard. As all these metallic standards are subject to change, conversion tables 
differ according to the date of comparison between different bars. The tables,that 
follow are based on the comparison between the yard and the metre made in 1895. 
This made 1 metre equivalent to 39*370113 in. 

Metric System : List of Prefixes 

Deca means ten times. Deci means a tenth part of. 

Hecto means a hundred times. Centi means a hundredth part of. 

Kilo means a thousand times. Milli means a thousandth part of. 

In abbreviations the Decametre, etc., is Dm., and the decimetre, etc., dm. 

Note on ‘ Nautical *, * Geographical ’ and 1 Statute * miles 

A British * nautical mile * is the length of the minute of the meridian at any given 
latitude, and is therefore a variable unit. It is given in feet for Clarke’s 1880 
spheriod by the formula : 

60771*1 — 307 cos 2 Lat. 

This is the sea mile of the scale of latitude and distance of the Admiralty Charts. 
From the above formula it w’ill be found to vary from 6,046*4 ft. at the equator 
to 6,107*8 ft. at the poles, being 6,077*1 ft. at latitude 45 0 . 

The so-called ‘ international nautical mile * of 1,852 m. or 6,076 ft. is the length 
of the minute of the meridian at latitude 45 0 on the international spheroid. This 
corresponds to the 6,077 ft. for Clarke’s spheroid. 

A ‘ geographical mile * is a fixed unit, being defined by some as the length of 
a minute of the equator and* by others as that of the minute of the meridian at 
latitude 45°. According to the former definition its value on Clarke’s spheroid 
is 6,087 ft. and according to the latter 6,077 ft. The round figure 6,080 is usually 
adopted for the purposes of ordinary navigation. N 

The British * statute mile ’ measures 5,280 ft. 
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Table 6. Temperature : Equivalents of Fahrenheit and Centigrade Scales 
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Abdera, Ionian colony of, 148 
Achaea of Fthidtis, 68 
Actium, battle of (31 B.C.), 34 
Adhdmas, 464 (plate) 

Adhdlfi island, 401 
Adhelfdpoulo island, 401 
Adheres hills, 167 

Adhrdmilos, river, 257 ; valley, 244 
Administrative divisions, of Greece, 2 

(fig.) 

Adrianople (Turkey), 152 
Aegean islands, dhiameHsmata , 2 (fig.), 
541 ; Eastern Aegean group, 488- 
555 ; Kiklddhes (Cyclades), 408-87 ; 
Northern Sporadhes, 393-407 ; 
Thracian group, 365-92 
Aegean Sea, basins, 7, 106, 145, 247 
(fig.), 365, 366 (fig ), 377, 39i, 393, 
408, 488 ; coasts, 97, 104, 120, 121, 
137, 146 ; geological history, 79, 92, 
120 

Aegina, see Afyina 

Aeginium, 85 

Aetolian League, 44 

Aetds ridge, 351 (plate), 354 (plate), 355 

Afdles bay, 356 

Afdndis Khristds, 241 

Agalds, 360 

Agndndas bay, 398 

Agoulinftsa lagoon, 194 

Agrafa, 17-18, 66, 85 

Agrafidtis river, 21 

Agras (Vladovo), 103 

Agria Grabousa island, 249, 265 

Agrllos island, 482, 483 (fig.) 

Agrfnion, 43 

Aidhipsds, gulf, 74; town, 66, 73 (plate) 
Aigdleos hills, 53, 54, 55 
Aikaterfni, see Katerini 
Ainos, mt., 348 
Ai's Mdtis, mt., 369 
Aistrdtis, see Ayios Evstrdtios 
Aitolfa, coastal plains, zi (fig.), l 3 (fig*), 
44-5 ; highlands, 11 (with fig.), 12, 
13 (fig*), 18-21 ; rift valley, 38, 
42-4, 45 

Aitolfa-Akamanfa, nomds , 2 (fig.) 
Aitolikdn, lagoon, 41, 42 ; town, 41 
(plate), 45 
G.H. (Greece, v, iii) 


Afyina (Aegina), island, 10, 58-9; 

town, 59 
Afyion, 165 

Akarnanfa, coastal mountains, 11 (fig.), 
13 (fig.), 45-6, 344 (plate) ; interior 
valley, n (fig.), 13 (fig.), 40-1; 
peninsula, n (fig.), 13 (fig.), 36, 
38-40 ; plain, 34-5 (with fig.) 

Akhafa, nom 6 s t 2 (fig.) 

Akhala, Eastern, 159 (fig.), 161 (fig.), 
162-6 ; Western, 159 (fig.), 161 (fig.), 
189-93 

Akheldos river (Aspropdtamos), 12, 13, 
19, 21 (with plate), 29, 38, 42-3, 44 
Akhdron, river, 30, 32 ; swamps, 32 
(plate) 

Akhfli bay, 405 

Akhinds, drained lake, 128, 129 (fig.), 
130,131 

Akhirdn, see Kallonf 
Akhladhdkambos, plain, 178 ; village, 
178 

Akrokdrinthos, 161, 162 (plate) 
Akrdpolis, 55 

Akrotfri cape (Samothrdki), 379 
Akrotfri peninsula (Crete), 227 (fig.), 
231 (plate), 232, 247 (plates), 249 
(fig.), 250 

Aktf peninsula, 121 
Aktion peninsula, 38 
Alatonfsi, 553 (fig.), 554 
Albania, frontier with Greece, 23-4, 
30, 80, 91 
Alcaeus, 505 

Alexander the Great, 131 
Alexandrodpolis (Deddagach), 152, 
155-6 

Alfids river, 157, 158, 159 , ^75 (fig-)» 
186-92 passim (with plates) 

Alf Baba, mt., 134 
AH Butus, mt., 134 
Ali, Pasha of Janina, 103 
Alidkmon (Haliacmon), basin, 79 
(plate), 95-6 ; mountains, 92 ; river, 
12, 13, 16, 79, 80, 92, 102, 113, 115 
Alikaddm, peak, 235 
AJfki marsh, 385 
Alikianou, 230 
Alikdn bay, 360 
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Alivdrion, 75 
Alndroi , 208 
Almiroprftamos, gulf, 77 
Almirds, bay, 251; plain, 68, 69, 70-1 ; 

town, 70-1 
Almopia, see Enotia 
Alogo island, 385, 386 
AMnnisos, 400 
Alum, 5 i 3 ~ 4 » 5*3 
Alyzia, 40 
Amalids, 192 

Amiri, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 

Amirinthos, 76 

Amarousion, 56 

Amitovon, drained lake of, 119 

Amaxiki, see Levkds 

Ambeldki, 54 

Ambelikia, 100 

Ambdli bay, 451 

Ambelos, mt., 534, 535 (fig.) 

Ambliani pass, 49 

Amffklia (Dhadhion), basin, 60 ; town, 
60 

Amfilokhia (Karvasaris), 41 (with plate) 
Amfipolis, 133 
Amorgopoula, see Anidhros 
Ammdlokhos, 427 

Amorgds island, agriculture, 482 ; 
area, 9, 480; coasts, 479 (plate), 
480, 482; geology, 408, 411 (fig.), 
480; industries, 418; minerals, 
420; population, 9, 482 ; relief, 
479 (plate), 480, 481 (fig.) ; roads, 
481 (fig.) ; settlements, 481 (fig.), 482 
Amorgds, village, 482 
Amphipolis, 133 
Amfissa (Sdlona), 50 
Ammoudhia, 32 

Ammouliani (Moulira) island, 10 
Amvrakia, gulf, 18, 33 (fig.), 37 (fig.), 
40 ; lake, 41 ; plain, 34-5 (with fig.) 
Anifi (Anaphe) island, agriculture, 486 ; 
area, 9, 484 ; coasts, 485 ; geology, 
408, 411 (fig.), 485 ; minerals, 485 ; 
population, 9, 486; relief, 484-5 
(with fig.) ; roads, 485 (fig.) ; settle¬ 
ments, 485 (fig.), 486 
Anifi, village, 486 ; skdla, 486 
Anafdpoulo (Pakhia) island, 487 
Anapodhiris river, 237, 238, 258 . 
Anaselftsa (Vdion), eparchy, 80-2 
Aniatasis church (Slros), 435 
Anatoli, 241 
Andvisaps, 58 

Anavolota promontory, 439 


Andikaros island, 483 
Andfkira, gulf, 50 ; town, 51 
Andikithira (Cerigotto) island, 10, 183- 
4.316 

Andimilos island, 410 (fig.), 465 (fig.), 
47a 

Andfparos island, 9, 410, 420, 462-3 
(with fig.) ; strait, 462 ; village, 463 
Andfpaxoi island, 316, 324 (fig.), 329 
(plate), 33a (fig.), 336 
Andipsara island, 531 (fig.), 532 
Andfrrion foreland, 45 . 

And fsamos bay, 349 
Andissa (Teldnia), 510 
Andravfdha, 191 
Andreville (Morea), 191 
Andritsaina, 194 
Andros, eparchy of, 422 (fig.) 

Andros island, agriculture, 416, 427-8 ; 
area, 9; climate, 409, 412, 413 
(tables) ; coasts, 425-6, 432 (plate) ; 
geology, 408, 422 ; minerals, 422-3 ; 
population, 9, 427; relief, 409, 
422-5 (with fig.), 432 (plate) ; roads, 

426 (fig.); settlements, 426 (fig.), 

427 ; wine, 417 

Andros, town, climate, 409, 412, 413 
(tables) ; port, 425-6 ; town, 424, 
427 

Angathds, peak, 229 
Angeriko, see Ayios Kirikos 
Angista, see Angitis 
Angfstrion island, 10,' 59 
Angitis, gap, 133, 135 ; river, 129 (fig.), 
130, 135 , 140 

Anglo-Greelt Magnesite Company, 74 
Anidhros (Amorgopotila) island, 411 
(%•) 

Ano Arkhdnai, 237 (with plate) 

Ano Merid district (Siros), 432 
Ano Merid district (Tinos), 429-30 
(with fig.), 431, 432, 438 
Ano Sira, 435 

Ano Vidnnos, plain, 242 ; village, 241 

Ano-Vdlos, 99 

Anopheles , xo8 

Andpolis, 228 

Anoyi, village, 356 

Andyia (Crete), climate, 2x0 (table), 
21 x (table), 212 (tables) ; population, 
234 

Anthemotis (Galatista), X2X 
Anthropofdgos islands, 553 (fig.), 554 
Antimony, 125, 447* $29 
Aonian plain, see Thivai, plain 
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Adds (Vijosd) river, 12, 13, 14 (plate) 
Aphrodite of Kithira, temple of, 182 
Apfranthos, 458 

Apokordnas district, 203 (fig.) ; regional 
description, 227 (fig.), 231-2 ; relief, 
251 ; vegetation, 218 
Apollonia. 468 
Arddhaina, 228 

Aragma, bay, 405 ; valley, 406 
Arakhnaion mountains, 167 
Ardkhova, 50 

Arakhthos river, 13, 22, 28, 35-6, 37 
(fig*), 40 

Ardkinthos mountains, 42, 44 
Ardkli, mt., 325 
Ardpitsa river, 115 
Ardhas river, 153, 156 
Ardhda (Susbokon), 113 
Area, of islands, 6, 9 (table) ; of main¬ 
land, 1 

Argolfs, peninsula, 159 (fig.), 161 (fig.), 
166-9 (with fig:) ; plain, 159 (fig.), 161 
(with fig.), 164, 167 (fig.), 169-70, 
176 

Argolfs-Korinthfa, nomds, 2 (fig.) 
Argonauts, 387 
Argos, 160, 169, 170 
Argostdlion, bay, 350; town, 319, 
350-1 (with plates) 

Arkadhdika valley, 194-5 
Arkddhi monastery, 292 
Arkadhfa, Eastern, 159 (fig.), 161 (fig.), 
170-4 (with fig.); Western, 159 
(with fig.), 161 (fig.), 174-7 
Arkadhia, nom 6 s , 2 (fig.) 

Arkhdnai, 301, 303 
Arkhondd island, 529, 530 (fig.) 
Arkhondokhdri (Zavftsa), 40 
Arkftsa (Kfnion), cape, 65, 66 
Arkotidhi island, 338 (fig.), 34 1 (fig-), 

345 . 

Aroania mountains, 162-3, *64, 175 

(fig*) 

Arodnios river, 175 
Aromani, 16, 113 

Arta, tiomds, 2 (fig.), plain, 3, 34-6, 37 
(fig.) ; town, 35, 36, 37 (fig.), 211 
Artemfsion mountains, 171, 172 (fig.), 
173 , 177 
Artemdn, 468 

Artesian wells, 53, 77, 116, 130,146 

Arvamtovlachi , 86 

Arvi, 258 

Aryirotipolis, 233 

Asbestos, 449 


Asclepius, 85 

Asclepius, Sanctuary of, x68 
Asidhdroto, mt., 205, 233 
Asine, 170 

Askifos, gorge, 227, 229, 312 ; plain, 
229 ; village, 229 
Askrfs river, 51 
Asmdki river, 119 

Asopds, basin, 63, 166 ; river, 59, 63, 
161, 164 (with plate) 

Aspra Voiina, see Ldvka ( 5 ri 
Aspro (Kdrkira), bay, 328 ; cape, 327 
Aspro islands (Thfra), 473, 475 
Aspronfsia, see Tokmdkia islands 
Asprdpirgos, 53 

Aspropdtamos district (Pfndhos), 18 
Aspropdtamos valley (Levkas), 339 
Assos, peninsula, 347 (plate), 351 ; 

village, 347 (plate) 

Assumption, Feast of, 17 
Astakds, bay, 40 (with plate) ; port, 40 
Asterousia mountains, 238-9, 240 

(plate), 258-9 
Astofs, 371 
Astros, 180 

Ataldndi, plain, 65, 66 ; town, 66 
Athene, Temple of (Sounion), 58 
Athinid, 477 

Athens (Athfnai), area, 55 ; climate, 
211, 491 (tables); growth, 55-6 ; 
population, 3, 47; suburbs, 56; 
water supply, 55 
Athdras, bay, 351 ; mt., 349 
Atherfdha cape, no 
Athos (Khalkidhikf), mt., 120 (plate), 
121, 122, 123 ; monasteries, 122-3, 

149 

Atokos island, 344 (fig.), 345 
Atros, mt., 348 

Attikf (Attica), 47 (fig.), 48, 49 (fig.), 
52 , 53 (fig*), 54 ~ 8 , 488 
Attikf-Voiotfa, nornos , 2 (fig.), 47, 59, 
316 

Augustus (Octavian), 34 
Avdhira, 148 
Avgd islet (Crete), 253 
Avlidtes, 333 
Avlfs plain, 64 
Avlomdrion river, 76 
Avldni island, 529, 530 (fig.) 

Axids (Varddris : Vardar) river, 106, 
112, 113, 115, xi9 
Ayfa, lake, 270 
Ayfa, village, 99 
Ayia Anna bay, 479 (plate) 
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Ayfa Dhdka, mt., 323, 3 * 5 » 333 
Ayfa Dhinatf, mt., 348 
Ayia Galfni, 260 
Ayfa Katerfni, 34 
Ayfa Marina, cape, 54, 58 
Ayfa Marfna, village, 71 
Ayfa Marfna, pass, 428 
Ayfa Marfna, port, 71 
Ayfa Paraskevf (Ldsvos), 508 
Ayfa Paraskevf (Vourlfdhia) bay (Lfm- 
nos), 385 
Ayfa Pelayla, 183 

Ayfa Stdfanos monastery, 86 (plate) 
Ayfa Trias monastery, 101 
Ayiassos, 508, 510, 511 
Ayioi Dhdka, 301 
Ayioi Sardnda, mt. (Ithdki), 355 
Ayioi Sardnda ridge (Andros), 423, 432 
(plate) 

Ayioi Thdodoroi islet, 250, 282, 283 
Ayion Matthafos, 333 
Ayion Pndvma (Mdnoikon), 132 
Ayios Dhimftrios (Iliodhrdmia), 401 
Ayios Dhimftrios valley(Skfros)403,406 
Ayios Elevthdrios, bay, see Karavostdsi 
Ayios Elevth^rios, mt., 469 
Ayios Evfimfa bay, 349 
Ayios Evstrdtios (Strati), island, 7, 9, 
365, 390 (fig-), 39 i 
Ayios Ilfas, mt. (Andfparos), 462 
Ayios Ilfas, mt. (fos), 478 
Ayios Ilfas, mt. (Kda), 443 
Ayios Ilfas, mt. (Ldsvos), 496 
Ayios Ilfas, mt. (Mfkonos), 439 
Ayios Ilfas, mt. (Thdsos), 369 
Ayios Iodnnis promontory (Crete), 
240-1, 253, 256 (plate) 

Ayios Iodnnis,village (Pelopdnnisos), 180 
Ayios Kfrikos (Angerfko), bay, 549 ; 

village, 549, 55© 

Ayios Ldon, 360 

Ayios Minds island, 553 (fig.), 554 
Ayios Nikdlaos bay (Attikf), 58 
Ayios Nikdlaos bay (K6a), 441 (plates), 
445 , 447 

Ayios Nikdlaos bay (Tfnos), 430 
Ayios* Nikdlaos, islet, 255 ; port, 255 
Ayios Pdvlos monastery, 123 
Ayios Pdtros (Levkds), 342 
Ayios Spirfdhon, 36, 37 (fig.) 

Ayios Stdfanos bay, 449 
Ayios Stdfanos, mt., 474 
Ayios Vasflios (Crete), eparchy, 203 
(with fig.); valley, 306 
Ayios Vasflios (Pelopdnnisos), 161, 162 


Ayios Yedryios island, 401 ' 

Ayios Yeoryios (Kdrkira), bay, 322 
(plate), 328 ; mt., 325 
Ayios Yedryios (Sffnos), 468 
Ayios Ydoryios Sikousis, 526 
Azizid, 251 

Babd mountains, 90 
Ball bay, 252 

Balkan War, First (1912), 298, 373, 381, 
388, 492, 506, 524, 54i, 550 
Baloustra cape, 148 
Barftis river, 238 

Barrier mountains, 47 (fig.), 48-52 
Barytes, 420, 466 
Basma tobacco leaf, 109 
Bassae, Doric temple at, 194 
Bauxite, 51, 420, 466 
Beaches, raised, 38, 72, 378 
Belashitsa mountains, 127, 128 (fig.), 
129 (plate), 134 
Berlin, Treaty of (1878), 293 
Besikfon, see Vdlvi 
Bismarck, Count Otto von, 293 
Blenheim cove (Lfmnos), 386 
Boeotia, see Voiotfa 
Bogazi bay, 530 
Bokloutza river, 151 
Boukatf Dag, 145 
Boukovfna, 189 
Boumistos, mt., 38 
Bournids mountains, 534, 535 (fig.) 

Box tree, 14 

Boz, of Drama, 138 ; of Sdrrai, 135 
Boz Dag, see Falakrdn mountains 
Brdllos r 49, 60, 64 

Bulgaria, frontier with Greece, 127, 
128,134,142, 144,153 

Cadmus, acropolis of, 63 
Calc-sinter, origin, 115 
Camels, 150 

Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797), 321 

Candia, see Irdklion 

Canea, see Khanid 

Capes, see under proper names 

Carpet-making, 50, 56, 96, 117; 

factories, 117, 124, 504 
Castel Tomfcse, 191 
Cement industry, 53 
Central Greece, 3, 4-5, 47-78 
Cephaionia island, see Kefallinfa 
Cerigo, see Kfthira 
Cerigotto, see Andikfthira 
Chaeroneia, 61 
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ChalDag, mt.,' 138-9, 141 
Chalcis, see Khalkis 
Chamurian Moslems, 32-3 
Chermside, Sir G., 296 
Chengel, see Tsingdlion 
Chios, see Khios 
Chdban Dag, 145, 152 
Choumnos, Georgios, 276 
Chromite, 67, 69, 72, 122, 125, 306, 
394, 406 

Cnossus, 237, 267, 279 
Constantine, King, 524 
Constantinople, conquest by Franks 
(1204), 280, 412; conquest by 
Turks (1453), 283, 414 
Copais, see Kopats 

Copper, 57, 69, 71, 122, 125, 263, 306, 
367, 375 , 394 , 420 , 484, 546 
Corinth, town, see Kdrinthos 
Cornaro, Vincenzo, 276 
Coron, 196 

Cotton mills, 117, 122, 124, 418, 436 
Corfu, see Kdrkira 

Crete (Kriti), administration, 203 (with 
fig.) J agriculture, 299-306 ; area, 
9; art, 277; climate, 208-15; 
coasts, 7, 204, 226, 247-65 (with figs, 
and plates) ; dances, 278 ; dialect, 
275 ; distribution of population, 5 
(fig.), 9, 222-47 passim (with figs.) ; 
272 (table), 274 ; growth of popula¬ 
tion, 271-2 ; drainage, 205, 206-8 ; 
education, 277 ; fauna, 220-2 ; 
fisheries, 306 ; geology, 7, 204-6 
(with fig.); history, 279-99 ; in¬ 
dustries, 252, 255, 258, 307-9 ; land 
utilization, 299-301 ; literacy, 277 ; 
literature, 276-7 ; livestock, 304-6 ; 
minerals, 306-7 ; minorities, 275 ; 
national dress, 277-8 ; occupations, 
274 (table), 299, 307 ; people, 275 ; 
ports, 248, 249-65 passim , 265-71 
(with figs. & plates); position, 203 ; 
postal services, 312 ; railways, 309 ; 
regional description, 222-47 (with 
figs.) ; ‘ regional divisions, 205 (fig.), 
223 ; relief, 6-7, 204-8 (with fig.), 
222-4,7 passim (with figs.) ; religions, 
271 (table); roads, 309-12 (with 
fig.) ; submarine cables, 314 ; tele¬ 
graphs and telephones, 312-4 ; towns, 
203 (fig.), 222-47 passim , 274; 
vegetation, 215-20 ; * water supply, 
207-8; wine, 303 
Cma river, 93 


Cydonia, 270 

Cynuria, saddle of, 187, 188-9 

D&ulis, ruins of, 61 
Deddagach, see Alexandroupolis 
Delian League, 442, 505 
Delphi, 50 

Delvindkion, pass, 28, 30 ; village, 28 
(plate) 

Demetrias, 98 
Dervdni river, 161 
Devoll, plain, 91 ; river, 80, Q2 
Dhadhion, see Amfiklia 
Dhafni (Ikaria), 552 
Dhafni&s river, 536 
Dhaskalid cape, 537 
Dhdvlia, basin, 61 
Dhdlfi, mt. (Skdpelos), 398 
Dhelfoi, 50 

Dhenousa island, 9, 411 (fig.), 481 (fig.), 
484 

Dhermatas, cape, 100 
Dhesfina, 50 
Dheskdti, 93 

Dhespotikd island, 410 (fig.), 463-4 
(with fig.) 

Dhdvtero, cape, 137 
Dhiafortes, mt., 193 
Dhiakopo islet, 328 
Dhiamerismata t 2 (fig.) 

Dhiamdfti, 183 
Dhidplo islet, 328 

Dhiapdri (Kisira) islet, 553 (fig.), 554 
Dhidhimdtikhon, 155 
Dhidimoi, 168 
Dhikti, mt., 239 

Dhilos (Mikrd Dhilos) island, 9, 411 

(%.), 412,439 (fi«-), 440 (fig-), 441-2; 

for Megdli Dhilos, see Rinia 
Dhimitra (Divritsa), 176 (plate) 
Dhimitsana, 177 
Dhionisiddhes, see Yianisddhes 
Dhipld islet, 463 (fig.), 464 
Dhirfis (Dhdlfi : Tirfis), mt., 73, 75, 76 
Dhistomon, 51 
Dhistos lake, 77 

Dhitiki Thrdki, dhiamerismata, 2 (fig.), 

3 ; mountains of, 3, 4 (fig.), m 
(fig.), 113 (fig), 143-5 ! Plain of. 3 . 

4 (fig.), in (fig.), 113 (fig), 144 . 
145-53 

Dhokds island, 168 
Dholiand plain (fpiros), 27^ 28 
Dholiand river (Sarandapdtamos) 
(Arkadhia), 171, 172 (fig.) 
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Dhomokds, 72, 84, 85 
Dhragonddha island, 256 
Dhragondra islands, 38, 344 (fig.), 345 
Dhragonlsi (Mfkonos), 440 
Dhrakafoi, 546 
Dhrakhmdni, see Eldtia 
Dhrdkou P<Sros valley, 225, 262 
Dhrdpanon bay (Levkds), 339-40 
Dhrfma island, 483 
Dhrimids, mt., 244 
Dhriopfs, 449 
Dla island, 206, 253 
Dividing mountains, 1-2, 11-21, 64, 
82 ; see also Pindhos mountains, and 
Aitolia, highlands of 
Dodona, 27, 28 (plate) 

Doirdni lake, 118, 127 ; village, 127 • 
Dolitie , 41, 49, 76, 77, 171, 172 (fig.), 
179, 180, 232, 245 

Domvraina, gulf, 51 ; polje, 51 ; town, 
5 i 

Dorian invasions, 505 
Doris, 60 
Drabescus, 140 
Dragoumis, Stephen, 298 
Drainage, Akhinds lake, 128, 129 (fig.), 
130, 131 ; Amdtovon lake, 119; 
Amvrakla plain, 34-5 (fig.) ; Arta 
plain, 3, 35-6, 37 (fig.); Drdma 
plain, 140, J4.1 (plate) ; Kambanfa, 
113-5 (with fig.), 118-9 J Kopafs, 62; 
Strimdn plain, 128-30 (with fig.), 131; 
Thessalfa, 87-8, 89 (fig.), 90; 

Yiannitsd lake, 113, 114 (fig.), 115 
Drakdna plateau, 230 
Drdma ; Boz of, 138 ; mountains of, 
in (fig.), 113 (fig.), 137-9 ; nom6s of, 
2 (fig.), 140 ; plain of, 111 (fig.), 113 
(fig.), 131, 135, 138, 139-42 (with 
plates) ; town of, 140-1 
Dub, The, 127 
Dumtiz Bumti peninsula, 537 
Dushan, Stephen, 133 
Dystos, 77 

Earthenware manufactures, 59 
- Earthquakes, 24-5,46, 66, 88, 121, 124, 
*39* *59, 168, 197* 204, 346, 475, 
489, 497 . 523 

Eastern Aegean Islands, general features, 
8,10,488-92 ; detailed account, 492- 
555 (with/figs.) ; see also individual 
islands listed on p. 488 
Eastern Greece, 3, 4 (fig.), 79-104 


fidhessa (Vodena), 104,105 (plate), 115, 
xi6, 117 

Edime (Turkey), 152 
Edremit gulf, 493 

Ekhinddhes islands, 38,344 (fig.), 345-6 
Ekhfnos, 144 

Ekhinousa, see Skhoinotisa 

El Greco, 277 

Elafdnisos (Crete), 264, 306 

Elafdnisos (Pelopdnnisos), 10, 182 

Elaidn, 134 

filassa island, 256 

Elassdn, 97, xoi 

Elassonitikos river, 97 

Eldtia (Dhrakhmdni), basin, 60-1, 65 ; 

village, 61 
Eldska river, 93 
Elevsis, plain, 53 ; town, 53 
Elevtherdn bay, 137 
Elikdn (Helicon), mt., 47 (fig.), 50-1 
Elikdn valley, 101, 102 
Elis, see Ilfa 
Elissdn river, 174, 187 
filos, coastal plain, 185 
Embdrion, 95, 100 (plate) 

Emery, 420, 458-9, 460, 546, 552 
Englouvf, 342 

Enipdvs river, 69, 70, 87 (with plate), 
89 (fig.), 90 

Enneakhorid furrow, 225-6, 264 
Enotfa (Almopia) plain, 104, in-3 
(with figs.) 

Eordhaia plain, 93, 94-5 
Epaminondas, the Theban, 188 
Epanomi cape, 121 
Epidaurians, 181 
Epidaurus, Sanctuary of, 167 
Epfdhavros Limfra, acropolis of, 181 
Episkopf (Ierdpetra district), 243 
Episkopf (Rethfmni district), 233 
Episkopfon, 437 

Eressds, plain, 492 (plate) ; town, 510, 
512 * 

Erdtria (Ewoia), see Nda Psard 
Erdtria (dthris), 70 
Ergene river, 153 

Erikotisa (Merldra) island, 9, 316, 337 

Erimanthos, mt., 162-3, *64, 175 (fig.) 

Erfmantho8 river, 175 (fig.), 189 

Ermidni, 169 

Ermitsa river, 43 

firmones bay, 327 

Ermoupolis, see Slros 

Erophile, 276 s 

Erotokritos , 276 
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Eskejd river, 144, 145 (plate), 146 
Etesian winds, 209 
Evangelistria shrine (Tinos), 415 
Evdhflos (Ikaria), 549, 550, 552 
Evfimiand, 526 
£ vinos river, 42, 44, 45 
Evmorfia, mt., 348 
Evripds strait, 76, 78 (plate) 
fivros marshes, 152 
fivros, nomds , 2 (fig.), i54> 365 
fivros (Maritsa) river, 142, 152, 153 
Evrdtas river, 157, 158, 159, 184, 186 
fiwoia (Euboea) island, 10, 47 (fig.), 
48, 49 (fig.), 66, 72-8, 488 
Ewoia, nomds, 2 (fig.) 
fivyiros, 343 (plate) 

Evzone regiments, 18 
Exdnthia, 342 

Exchanges of population, in Crete, 273 ; 
in Dhitiki Thrdki, 6, 143, 147 ; in 
Eastern Greece, 3, 81, 94, 96 ; in 
Khfos, 524 ; in Ldsvos, 506-7 ; in 
Limnos, 389; in Makedhonia, 6, 
108, 116, 119-20, 131, 138, 139, 142 ; 
in Samos, 542 ; see also Refugee 
settlements 

fixo Merid district, 429 (fig.), 430 
Exdpyrgo, 431 

Exdyi, mt., 355 ; village, 356 

‘ Fair Havens ’, 259 

Fakds, mt. (Limnos), 384 

Falakrdn (Boz Dag) mountains, 137-8 

Faliron, 56 

Fandri bay, 32 

Fandrion, 84 

Fands, see Othonoi 

Fdrdhi, mt., 548 

Fdrsala, 68, 70, 72 (plate), 84, 85, 89 
(fig.) 

Farseriotes, 86 

Fengdri, mt. (Thdsos), 376, 379 
Fenids basin, 164 (with plate), 166,171, 
172 (fig.), 175 
Fdrrai, 155 

Fidhousa, see Ofidhodsa 
Filidtes, 31 
Filiatrd, 197 
Filiouri river, 150 

Fflippoi, canal, 129 ; marshes, 129,136 
(fig.), 140 (with plate) 

Filippos islet, 345 

Fimaina (Thdmina) island, 553 (fig.), 

554 

Fird, see Thira, town 


Firdkon bay, 400 
Fiskdrdho bay, 349 
Fldmboura, 36 

Fldrina, nomds, 2 (fig.), 94; town, 90 
(plate), 94 
Fddhele, 277 
Foinikos bay, 434 
Fokis depression, 18 
Fokis-Fthidtis, nomds, 68 
Foldgandros (Polikandros) island, agri¬ 
culture, 470 ; area, 9, 468 ; geology, 
408, 410 (fig.), 468-9 ; population, 9, 
469-70: relief 468-9 (with fig.); 
settlements, 469 (fig.), 470 
Foldgandros village, 465 (plate), 469 
Formikodla islet, 345 
Fourkovouni, cape, 464 (plate) 

Fournds, 230 

Fournoi islands, 8, 10, 533-4 (with fig.) 
Frangata, 351 

Frangokdstello, 229, 260 (plate), 261, 
282 

Frankovouno mountains, 174 
Frankovrisi plain, 186 
Frankovrisis plain, 178 
Frey burg, General, 299 
Frikes bay, 356 

Frontier, Greek, with Albania, 23-4, 30, 
80, 91 ; with Bulgaria, 127, 128, 134, 
142, 144, 153 ; with Jugoslavia, 91, 
93, hi ; with Turkey, 68, 105, 152 
Ftelid, see Pteledn 
Ftena islets, 487 
Fthidtis, Achaea of, 68 
Fthidtis-Fokis, nomds, 2 (fig.), 47, 68 

Gaidhouronisi (Crete), 206, 258 
Gai'dhourdnison (Siros), 438 
Gd'ios, 329 (plate), 336 
Galanddhos, 458 
Galaniand, 184 
Galatinl, 92 

Galatista, see Anthemous 

Galaxidhion, 50 

Galena, 365, 367, 546 

Gallikds river, 118, 119 ; valley, 125 

Gamila plateaux, 12-13 

Gardhiki, bay, 71 ; plain, 72 (plate) 

Gargalidnoi, 197 

Garitsa bay, 327 

Garitsa (Kastrddhes), suburb of 
Kdrkira, 329 
Gastodni, 192 

Gattilusio family, 372, 380, 387, 49a, 
506 
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Gattilusio, Francesco, 37a 
GAtza cape, 66 

GavdhopotiJa island, 263 (with fig.) 
GAvdhos island, 206, 262-3 (with fig.), 
306 

GAvrion, bay, 425, 432 (plate); plain, 
423, 425 , 428 ; port, 425, 427, 432 
(plate) 

Gavrovon mountains, 14, 29 
GerolimAnas, 202 
Ghisi family, 395, 412 
Giona, mt., 48, 49-50* 51 (plate) 

‘ Gipsy Defile *, 118 
Githion, see Yithion 
Giustiniani trading company, 492, 523, 
54i 

Gla fortress, 62 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 322 
GlarAntza, see Killfni 
Glaronisi (Petalfdha islet), 253 
GIAros rock, 442, 443 (fig.) 

Gldssa, see PlatAna 
Glykys Limetiy 32 
Gold, 122, 136, 420 
Goudhoura, cape, 257 
GoudsurAs river, 257 
GoumAnissa, 117 
Gouvfon, 326 
Grabousa island, 206 
GrAmmos mountains, 12, 17, 91 (fig.) 
GrAndes, bay, 256 ; islands, 256 
Granftis, 137 
GraviA, islet, 328 
GraviA, village, 60 
Graviera cheese, 305 
Great Britain, and Crete, 285, 289, 292, 
293, 294; and KArkira (Corfu), 
321-2 ; and Turkey, 289 
GrevenA, 16, 80, 81, 82, 92 
Grdsso, cape, 200 
Guiscard, Robert, 320 
Gumuljina, see Komotini 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, 166 
Haliacmon, see AliAkmon 
Halos, 70, 71 
Helicon, see Elikdn 
Hellenic Telephone Company, 313 
Helots, 185 

* Heptanesus ’, 316, 322 
Hercules, x66 
Hierapytna, 258 
Hortatzis, Georgios, 276 t 
Hydra, see fdhra 
Hymettus, see Imittds 


fdhi (Ida), mt., see Psiloritis 
fdhra (Hydra), island, 10, 168 ; town, 
169 

IerApetTa, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 
IerApetra, Isthmus of, coast, 255, 257 ; 
regional description, 242-3 ; relief, 
222, 257 

IerApetra, town, climate, 2x2 (tables), 
213 (tables); history, 295; industries, 
307 ; population, 243 ; port, 257-8 
(with plate); power station, 309 
Ierissds, 121 
Igoumenftsa, 33 

Ikaria island, 8, 546-52 ; agriculture, 
552 ; area, 10; climate, 490; 
coasts, 549-50; communications, 
549 ; geology, 488, 532, 546; 

history, 550 ; minerals, 552 ; popula¬ 
tion, 5 (fig.), 10, 550-2 (with fig.); 
relief, 546-8 (with fig.); roads, 
549, 550, 55i (%•); settlements, 
550-2 (with fig.) 

Ilia, nomoSy 2 (fig.), 192 
Ilia (Elis), hills of, 189-90 ; plain of, 
159 , 176, 190-3 

Iliki (LikAri) lake, 61, 62, 63 (plate) 
Iliodhrdmia island, 7, 399-401 ; 

agriculture, 401 ; area, 10 ; coasts, 
399-400 ; geology, 393 (fig ), 399 J 
population, 4 (fig.), 10, 400-1 ; 

relief, 393 (fig.), 399, 400 (fig.); 
roads, 400 (fig.); settlements, 400-1 
(with fig.) 

Imbros plain, 229 

fmeri Graboiisa island, 264-5, 282, 
284, 290 

Imittds (Hymettus), mt., 55, 56, 57, 58 
Impericiy s.s., 314 

IoAnnina, basin, 26-8 ; lake, 26, 27 ; 

nomdsy 2 (fig.), 26 ; town, 26 
Iolcus, 98 

Ionian Academy, 322, 330 
Ionian islands, 7, 316-64; climate, 
318-20 (with tables) ; geology, 7, 
316, 318; history, 292, 320-3; 
population, 4-5 (figs.), 7, 9 (table); 
relief, 7, 318; see also individual 
islaiids listed on p. 316 
Ionian islands, dhiamerismatay 2 (fig.) 
fos, bay, 478 (with plate) 
fos (Nios) island, agriculture, 480; 
area, 9 ; coasts, 478-9 (with plate) ; 
geology, 408,41 x (fig.), 478 ; popula¬ 
tion, 5 (fig.), 9; relief, 478, 479 
(fig.) ; settlements, 479-80 (with fig.) 
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los, town, 479 
Ipiti, 66, 67 

fpiros, dhiamerismata , 2 (fig.), 22-5 
fpiros, general features, 11 (fig.), 13 
(fig-), 23“5 5 Higher, 26-30 ; Lower, 
30-6 

Ipsdrion, mt., 369 

Ipsilf, mt., 398 

Ipsilis, mt., 548 

Ipsildn monastery, 497 

Ipsous (Stemnitsa), 177 

Irdklia island, 9, 411 (fig.), 482, 483 

(fig-) 

Irdklion (Candia), climate, 210-4 
(tables) ; communications, 268, 309, 
312, 313, 314; fisheries, 306; 

history, 267, 280-3 passim , 295, 299 ; 
industries, 267, 307, 308 ; popula¬ 
tion, 265, 271 ; port, 265-6 (with 
fig. and plate) ; power stations, 
308-9 ; shipping, 248 (table), 265 ; 
town, 266-7, 283, 301 ; trade, 267 
(with table) 

Iriklion, gulf, 252, 265 
Iriklion, Isthmus of, geology, 206 ; 
regional description, 236-7 ; relief, 
222 

Iriklion, noptos , 2 (fig.), 203 (with fig.) ; 
area, 272 ; agricultural output, 301 
(table), 303 (table) ; coasts, 252-4 
(with fig.), 257 (plate), 258-60 (with 
fig.) ; livestock, 304 (table) ; popula¬ 
tion, 272 (table) ; roads, 310 (table), 
311 (fig.) 

Irakliotikos , 278 
Irin defile, 155 
Iria valley, 168 

Iron, in Central Greece, 65, 76 ; in 
Crete, 263, 306 ; in Eastern Aegean 
Is., 546, 552 ; in the Kiklidhes, 420, 

423, 44 L 447 , 449 , 45 L 453 , 4 $ 3 , 
,467, 485 ; in the Pelopdnnisos, 182 ; 
in Skfros, 394, 406; in Thisos, 
367 , 375 

Irrigation, Arta plain, 36, 37 (fig.); 
Kopals, 62; Lasithi plain, 240; 
Strimdn plain, 130; Thessalian 
plains, 87-9 (with fig.) 

Ispathd island, 386 
Istiafa,*73 (plate), 74 
Itda, 49, 50 
Ithaca, see Ithiki 
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Ithiki (Ithaca) island, administration, 
316; agriculture, 357; area, 9; 
climate, 320 ; coasts, 356 ; fisheries, 
357; geology, 346, 355; history, 
320 ; population, 5 (fig.), 7, 9, 352 
(fig-), 356 J relief, 7, 346 (fig.), 347 
(fig-), 35i (plate), 354 (plates), 355 
(with plate); roads, 352 (fig.) ; 
settlements, 352 (fig.), 356 
Ithaki (Vathi) port, 351 (plate), 356 
Ithome fortress, 84 
Ithdmi, mt., 199 

Jason, 98 

Jews, Sephardic, 124 
John V, Byzantine Emperor, 372 
Jugoslavia, frontier with Greece, 91, 
93 , I” 

Kafirivs, cape, 77 
Ka'iifa lagoon, 194 
Kaialar, see Ptolemais (Kailaria) 
Kaimakchalan mountains, 93-4, 111 
Kaimlni islands, 8, 473, 474 (fig.), 475 
(with plate), 476 (fig.) 

Kainourion, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 

Kaires, Theophilos, 415 

Raid Skala, 52 

Kakodhiki river, 225 

Kakovdlos, mt., 447 

Kalabdka, 16, 83, 84, 85, 86 (plate), 89 

(fig-) 

Kaldmai, 198, 199 
Kalamarid, 124 
Kalamatianos t 278 
Kalamitsa gulf, 405, 406 
Kalamftsi (Levkas), 342 
Kdlamos island, 9, 38, 316, 343“4 
(with fig. and plate) 

Kalamos (Andfi), bay, 486 ; mt., 486 
Kalamoti, bay, 519 ; village, 526, 532 
(plate) 

Kalavrita, 165, 166 (plate) 

Kaliakotidha, mt., 20 
Kalindria gap, 118 
Kalirrdkhi, 367 
Kalivia, 20, 373 
Kalfvia bay, 251 
Kalkionisi, 329 (plate), 336 
Kill as (Xiriis) river (fivvoia), 73 
(plate), 74 

Kallfdhromon mountains, 60, 61, 64-5, 

66 

Kallimasid, 526 
Kallithia, 56 
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Kallonf (Akhirdn), 500, 510 
Kalloni gulf, 494, 499-500 
Kalol Limdnes bay, 259, 260 (plate) 
Kaldn mt., 348 
Kalonerd bay, 257 
Kalopdtamos valley, 241 
Kalotfri bay, 482 
Kaldyiros islet, 345 
Kalpati6tiko river, 31 
Kalydon, 45 
Kamdres bay, 468 
Kamaridtissa, 380, 381 
Kambanfa, ill (fig,), 113-20 
' Kdmbos (Khfos), 516, 527 
Kdmbos (Sdmos), 533, 535 (fig.), 53$ 
Kdmbos plateau (Pelopdnnisos), 195 
Kamvounia mountains, 92-3 
Kdndanos, 225 
Kandhfiion, mt., 75 
Kapellis tableland, 190 
Kapsdli, 183“ 

Kapsas, mt., 244 

Karaburnii, 121 

Karajova district, 111 

Karavostdsi (Ayios Elevth6rios) bay, 469 

Kardhdmila, 520, 526, 529 

Kardhitsa, 84, 85, 89 (fig.) 

Karid (Levkds), 342 
Kariaf, 123 

Kdristos, plain, 77 ; town, 78 (with 
plate) 

Karftaina, 188-9 (with plate) 

Kdrlo island, 345 
Karldvasi, port, 538, 542, 546 
Kdros island, 411 (fig.),, 483 (with fig.) 
Karousddhes, 333 

Karpenfsion, pass, 12, 13 (fig.), 18-19 ; 

town, 20 (plate), 21, 41 
Karpenisiotikos river, 19 (plate) 

Karsi mountains, see Chal Dag 
Karst relief, 76, 102, 103, 167, 179, 
205-6,207, 245, 323 ; see also Doline 
arid Polja 

Kartdl mountains, 144 
Karvasard bay, 41 
Karvasards, see Amfilokhia 
Kassdndra peninsula, 120 
Kassidhidris hills, 68, 70 
Kastdlli Kisdmou, 224, 249-50, 302, 
306, 313 

Kastdllion, 237, 303, 309 
Kastoria, lake, 81 ; town, 81 
Kastds island, 9, 38, 316, 344-5 (with 
fig-) 

Kastrddhea, see Garitsa 


Kdstro (Andfparos), 463 
Kdstro (Skfathos), 397 
Kdstro (Thdsos), 374 
Kdstro, peak, 228 

Kdstron (Limnos), 387, 388, 389, 392 
(plate) 

Kdstron (Sfkinos), 471 
Kdstron (Thdsos), 371, 373 
Kdstron bay,(Slfno$), 468 
Kdta islets, 261 
Katdkolon peninsula, 190, 191 
Katalfmata, mt., 244 
Katdpola, bay, 482 ; plain, 480 
Katastdri cape, 359 
Katavothra , 27, 227, 236, 337 
Katelids bay, 349 
Kateldnia depression, 246 
Katerfni (Aikaterini), 110-1 
Kato Akhata, 192 
Kato Fands, 519 
Kdto Kdmbos (Skiros), 403, 406 
Kdto ( 5 limbos, mt., 101 
Katokhdri depression, 231 
Kdto Khorid, see Khorid, Kdto 
Kdto Mefrid district (Amorgds), 480,481 
(fig.) 482 

Kdto Merid district (Tlnos), 429 (fig.), 
430 

Katsanokhoria district, 29 
Katsidhdni valley, 246 
Kavdlla, gulf, 137 ; nomds, 2 (fig.), 3^5 J 
town, 141-2 (with plate) 

Kavid bay, 445 
Kavoiira islet, 463 (fig.), 4^4 
Kda, eparchy of, 421, 422 (fig.), 443~54 
Kda (Kdos) island, agriculture, 416, 
447 ; area, 9 ; coasts, 443, 445 J 
geology, 408, 444-5 ; minerals, 420, 
447 ; population, 9, 445 "7 J relief, 
443, 444 (%•), 445 *, roads, 446 (fig.) ; 
settlements, 445-7 (with fig.) ; wine, 
4*17 

K6a, town, 445-7 
Kddhros, mt., 233 
Kefdla Mokhoii, 240 
Kefalaria , 185, 198 
Kefalds, cape, 259 

Kefallinfa (Cephalonia) island, agricul- 
ture, 353-5 ; area 9 ; climate, 320 ; 
coasts, 347 (plates), 349-51 ; geology, 
346, 353 J history, 320 ; population, 
5 (fig ), 7,9, 35*~3 (with fig.) ; relief, 
7, 34^-9 (with figs.); roads* 352 
(fig.); settlements, 351-3 (with fig.) ; 
wine, 343,3f4 
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Kefallinia, nomds , 2 (fig.), 316 
Keramotf, bay, 146 ; village, 147 
Keratokambitis river, 242 
Keratdkambos bay, 258 
Kerdhillion mountains, 120 (plate), 
125-6 

Kerf, gulf, 359 ; village, 361 
Kerketdvs mountains, 534, 535 (fig.) 
Kerkfni lake, 128, 129 (fig.), 130 
Kdrkira (Corfu) island, agriculture, 
334-6; area, 9; climate, 318-20; 
coasts, 326-8; geology, 318, 323; 
history, 320-3 ; population, 4 (fig.), 
7, 9, 33i~4 (with fig.) ; relief, 7, 
323-6 (with figs.), 329 (plate) ; 
roads, 332 (fig.) ; settlements, 331-4 
(with fig.) ; wine, 334 
Kdrkira, nomds f 2 (fig.), 316, 323 
Kdrkira town, administrative functions, 
330; climate, 319 (tables) ; com¬ 
munications, 331 ; history, 321, 322, 
329-30; industries, 331 ; popula¬ 
tion, 328, 331 ; port, 328-9 (with 
fig. and plate) ; shipping, 328, 330-1 ; 
trade, 330-1 (with table) 

Khaldndri, 56 

Khaldpa village, 275 

Khalepa, Pact of (1878), 277, 293, 294 

Khdlia peninsula, 64 

Khaliotdta, 353 

Khalkidhiki, nomds , 2 (fig.), 121 ; 

peninsula, ill (fig.), 113 (fig-), 120-4 
(with fig.) 

Khalkiopoulos lake, 327 
Khalkis (Chalcis), 75, 76 
Khandrd basin, 246 (with plate) 

Khanid (Canea), climate, 210-3 (tables); 
communications, 271, 313, 3 X 4 

fisheries, 306 ; history, 270, 281, 283, 
294, 295, 299 ; industries, 271, 307, 
308; population, 231, 268, 271 ; 
port, 267 (fig. and plate), 268-9 ; 
power stations, 308-9; shipping, 
248, (table), 268 ; town ; 270, 283, 
301 ; trade, 270 

Khanid, nomds , 2 (fig.), 203 (with fig.) ; 
agricultural output, 301 (table), 303 
(table); area, 272; coasts, 247 
(plates), 249-51 (with fig.), 261-2 
(with fig. and plates) ; livestock, 304 
(table) ; population, 225 (fig.), 229- 
32 passim (with fig.), 272 (table); 
regional description, 229-32 (with 
fig.); roads, 310 (table) 


Khanid gulf, 250, 268 
Khaniotikos , 278 

Khardhidtissa island, 470, 471 (fig.) 
Khasid district (Eastern Greece), 80-2 
Khavdhdta, 352 
Khavrids river, 121 
Khelidhdn mountains, 19 
Khiliadhiotikos river, 69 ; see also 
Enipdvs 

Khilidmodhion, 161 
Khimadhitis lake, 93, 95 

Khios (Chios) island, agriculture, 527-9; 
area, 10 ; climate, 490 ; coasts, 518-20; 
geology, 488, 514-6 (with fig-.); 
history, 492, 522-4 ; minerals. 529 ; 
population, 4 (fig.), 8, 10, 523, 

524-7 (with fig.) ; relief, 8, 514-7 
(with fig.), 518 (fig.) ; roads, 518, 
519, 520, 525 (fig.) ; settlements; 
524-7 (with fig.), 532 (plates) ; 
wine, 528 

Khios nomds , 2 (fig.), 524 
Khios strait, 514, 518 
Khios town, administrative functions ; 
521 ; climate, 490, 491 (tables) ; 
communications, 521-2 ; industries, 
521 ; population, 520, 523, 524, 
port, 519 (fig. and plate), 520 ; 
shipping, 520, 521 ; town, 520-1 ; 
trade, 521, 527 ; wine, 528 

Khlemoutsi peninsula, 190, 191 
Khlomdn, mt., 66, 71 
Khokhlakaris bay, 499 
Khoklaki£s valley, 246 
Kholomdn, ridge, 121 
Khdra (Foldgandros), 469 
Khdra (Pelopdnnisos), 197 
Khdra (Sdmos), 544 
Khdra (Samothraki), 381 
Khdra (Sikinos), 471 
Khdra Sfakion, 229, 261 (plate), 312 
Khorid, Kdto, 243 

Khortidtis ridge, 123-4, **6 (with 
plate) 

Khrisoupolis (Sari Saban), 147 
Khrodsa, 437 

Kidhonia, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 
Kifisid, 56 

Kifisds, river, 54 ; valley, 55 
Kifissds, basin, 59-62, 64; river, 60, 
61, 62; valley, 48, 50, 52 (plate), 
59-62 passim 
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Kiklddhes (Cyclades), 8, 408-87; 

administrative divisions, 421, 422 
(fig.); agriculture, 416-9 (with 
tables) ; area, 9 (table) ; climate, 409, 
412, 413 (tables); coasts, 409; 
fisheries, 418 ; geology, 8, 408-9, 
410-11 (figs.), 416,488, 532 ; history, 
281, 412, 414-5 ; industries, 418 ; 
minerals, 419-20; population, 5 
(fig.), 8, 9 (table), 415-6 ; relief, 8, 
408-9 ; settlements, 415-6 ; trade, 
420 ; wine, 4x7 ; see also individual 
islands listed on p. 421 
Kiklddhes, dhiamerismata , 2 (fig.), 421, 
422 (fig.) 

Kiklddhes, nomds , 2 (fig.), 416, 418-9 
(tables), 421, 422 (fig.) 

Kilkfs, nomds, 2 (fig.); town, 120 
Killfni, mt., 162-3, 164, 166 
Kill ini (Glardntza), 191, 192 
Kimi, basin, 76, 77 ; village, 75 
Kfmolos, island, 9,410 (fig.), 420,472-3 
(with fig.) ; town, 465 (plate), 473 
Kfnaros island, 484 
Kfnion, cape, 65 
Kinira island, 376 
Kinira village, 370 

Kinouria district, 179-80, 186 (plate) 

Kinthos hill, 442 

Kidni, bay, 356 ; village, 356 

Kiparfssi, 180 

Kiparissfa, X97 

Kirovs river, 75 

Kiriaki, mt., 369 

Kfsamos, basin, 224-5 (with fig.) ; 
eparchy, 203 (with fig.); gulf, 224, 
249 

Kisira, see Dhiapdri 
Kissands gorge, 261 
Kithairdn, mt., 47 (fig.), 51, 52,63 (with 
plate) 

Kithira (Cerigo) island, xo, 177 (fig.), 
182-4, 316, 321; village, 183 
Kithnos (Thermit) island, agriculture, 
451’; area, 9; coasts, 449 ; geology, 
408, 4x0 (fig.), 449 ; minerals, 420 ; 
population, 9, 449; relief, 447-9 
(with fig.) ; roads, 449, 450 (fig.); 
settlements, 449-51 (with fig.) 
Kithnos, village, 449 
Kithros islet, 343, 345 (plate) 

Kitriani island, 467 (fig.), 468 
Kitrids (Fandri) cape, 200 
Kizfl river, 153,156 


Kladhi, mt., 403 

Kladhisds river, 231 

Kldvdhios river, 191 

Kleonae, 162 

Klima, 398 

Klinovitikos river, 18 

Klisodra defile, 43 

Klisoura village, 91 

Klisoura-Alidkmon mountains, 92 

Klitapodhid islet, 440 

Kldkova, mt., 45, 46, 50 (plate) 

Knimis, cape, 66 ; mt., 65 
Knossds, see Cnossus 
Kdfinos, mt., 238-9 
Koilidris river, 232 
Kdkhilas, mt., 405 
Kokkdla, mt., 197 
Kokkarion, 542 
Kdkkini Rdkhi, mt.,'348 
Kokkinoplds, 101 (with plate) 

Kokkitds valley, 31-3 
Kolimbdri, 301 

Kolimvithra valley, 428-9, 430, 432 
Kolofdna plain, 480 
Kolokithia bay (Khfos), 518 
Kolokithid islet (Crete), 255 
Kolokithis river, 238 
Kdmma, 66 
Kommdno cape, 326 
Komotini (Gumuljina), 146, 151 
Kontovodnia mountains, 195-7 
Kopais (Copais), 61-2 (with fig.), 63 
Korais library, 521 
Kor9e (Koritza), 91 

Kdrikos peninsula, 225 (with fig.), 226, 
249 

Korinthfa-Argolls, nomds , 2 (fig.) 
Kdrinthos (Corinth), isthmus, 161-2, 
163 (plate) ; town, 160, 162,193 
Korisfa, 441 (plate), 447 
Korissia lake, 326 
Koritza, see Kor^e 
Korombili, 51 
Kordna, mt., 455 
Kordni, 196 

Kordnia (Langadhd) lake, 126 
Korpilldn pass, 142 

Kdrthion, bay, 425 ; valley, 424-5, 4 * 7 > 
428 ; village, 427 
Kdtzikas cape, 537 
Koudhoufarina river, 187 
Koudhouni, peak, 235 
Koufd islands, 9, 41 x (fig.), 482-3 (with 
fig-) 

Koufonfsi (Crete), 206, 257 - 
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Koufonisia(Kiklddhes), 482-3 (with fig.) 
Koukoula, mt., 86 (plate) 

Koulouri, 54 
Koumbi rock, 402 
Koundli island, 346 
Kodneni, 226 
Kounoupdli peninsula, 190 
Kourm6ti, 381 
Kourn&s lake, 208, 233 . 

Kourouna, peak, 235 

Kourterf, mt., 498 

KourzolArie islands, 346 

Koutald, bay, 451 ; port, 451-2, 453 

Koutavds lake, 350 

Koutrodlis, mt., 225 

Kouvdrion, mt., 423 

Koz&ni, nomoSy 2 (fig.) ; town, 92, 95, 96 

Kranldhion, 169 

Krdsi, 240 

Kr&this river, 163 ; valley, 165 
Kravari district, 20 
Krenides, 140, 141 
Krinidhes (R&hcha), 141 
Kriondri, 45, 46 
Krionerftis, peak, 229 
Krissa gulf, 50 
Krfti, dhiamerismata , 2 (fig.) 

Kritsd, 241, 307 
Krokic plain, 70 
Kriti, see Crete 
Krothai, 184 

Krodsia mountains, 125-6 
Krushovitis river, 132, 134, 140 (plate) 
Ktipds, mt., 63 
Kuprili, Mehemet, 285 
Kurd riyer, 144, 146 
Kutzo-Vlachs, 16 
Kynaetha, 165 
Kynosura, 58 

L&dhon river, 174,175 (fig.), 176 (plate) 
LAdhon Seliis river, 189 
Lagoons, no, 190, 192, 378-9; 

Agoulinitsa, 194 ; Aitolikon, 41, 42 ; 
Kaidfa, 194; Touzla, no; Tsou- 
kalid, 35 , 37 (fig-) ; Vistonis, 145,149 
Lagoddhia islets, 327 
Lain&ki hills, 339 

‘ Lake Corridor,’ 126-7 (with plates) 

Lakes, see under proper name 

Lakes, drainage of, see under Drainage 

Lakhands, 126 

Lakfthra, 351 

Ldkka, 336 

Ldkkoi, 227 


Lakonfa basin, 157, 159 
Lakonfa, gulf, 179 
Lakonfa, lowlands of, 184-6 
Lakonfa, saddle of, 159, 186,187 
Lakonia, nomds t 2 (fig.), 186 
Lambrinds island, 345 
Lamia ridge (Crete), 244 
Lamia, town (< 5 thris), 67, 68, 72 
Langadhd lake, see Kordnia lake 
Langddha pass, 200 
Langadhas, 126 
Langadhia (Amorgds), 482 
Langddhia (Pelopdnnisos), 171 (plate), 
717 

Lapithas mountains, 193 
Larimna, 62, 65 

Ldrisa, nom 6 s y 2 (fig.), 84, 86 ; town, 
84, 85, 86, 89 (fig.) 

Lasea, 259 
Lasi, mt., 325 

Lasithi, mountains, 204, 205, 218, 222, 
239-42 (with fig. and plate), 258 ; 
plain, 204, 239 (fig.), 240, 241 (plate), 
301,303 

Lasithi nomos , 2 (fig.), 203 (with fig.) ; 
agricultural output, 301 (table), 303 
(table) ; area, 272 ; coasts, 254-6 
(with fig. and plate), 257-8 (with 
plate) ; livestock, 304 (table) ; popu¬ 
lation, 272 (table) ; roads, 310 
(table), 311 (fig.) 

Lausanne, Convention of (1923), 142, 
273 , 275, 524 ; Treaty of (1923), 492 
Lavrion, mining district, 54, 57-8 ; 
town, 57, 58 

Lead, 57, 122, 306, 375, 420, 441, 447, 
467, 468, 485, 529 

Lebdtimnos, massif, 492 (plate), 495 
(fig.), 496 
Lekani, 139 
Lemnos, see Limnos 
Leond&rion, 188 
Leonidhion, 180 

Ldsvos (Lesbos: Mytilene) island, 
agriculture, 510-3 ; area, 10, 488 ; 
climate, 490 ; coasts, 497-501, 502 
(plates); fishing, 510, 513 ; geology, 
488, 493-7 (with fig.) ; history, 372, 
505-7 ; industries, 512 ; minerals, 
513-4 ; occupations, 510; population, 
4 (fig )» 5o6, 507-10 (withfig.); 

relief, 8,492 (plates), 493“7 (with figs.); 
roads, 498-501 passim , 504, 509 (fig.); 
settlements, 492 (plates), 503 (plates), 
507-10 (with fig.); wine, 512 
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Ldavos, nomds , a (fig.), 365 
Lethe river, 85 
Leucadia, see Levkds 
Leuctria, 63 
Levddhia, 62, 63 (plate) 

Ldvka ( 5 ri mountains, regional descrip¬ 
tion, 226-9 (with fig.) ; relief, 222, 
230 (plate), 260 (plate), 261 (with 
plate), 262 (plate); vegetation, 215, 
217,218 

Levkds canal, 337, 340 (with fig.), 341 
(plate) 

Levkds (Santa Maura) island, adminis¬ 
tration, 316 ; agriculture, 342-3 ; 
area, 9; coasts, 339-40 J geology, 
337, 342 ; history, 321 ; population, 
4 (%•), 7, 9, 340-2 (with fig.) ; relief, 
7,337-9 (with fig.), 340-2 (with fig.); 
342-3 (plates); roads, 341 (fig.) ; 
settlements, 340-2 (with fig. and 
plates) ; wine, 343 

Levkds (Amaxiki), town, 340, 341 
(plate), 342 
Ldvki, 356 

Levkimmi, bay, 327; cape, 327 ; 

village, 334 
Ldvkon valley, 161 
Liapddhes, bay, 327 ; village, 333 
Lidhorikion, 49 

Lignite, 76, 94, in, 165, 187, 306, 394, 
529 , 546 

Ligofirion plain, 168 
Likavitds hill, 55, 56 
Likdri, see Ilikf 
Likhds, peninsula, 74 
Likddhimos, mt., 195, 196 
Likdrema island, 401 
Lilas river, 75 

Limendria, 371, 373, 375, 376 
Limnaea, 41 
Lfmni (Ewoia), 74 
Limni (Ldsvos), 500 
Lfcnni bay (Crete), 261 
Limnos (Lemnos) island, 382-92; 
administration, 365; agriculture, 
389-90 \ area 9; climate, 366, 367 ; 
coasts, 385-7, 392 (plate); geology, 
7 t 365, 383-5 (with fig.) ; history, 
372, 387-8 ; population, 9, 388-9 ; 
relief, 7, 383-5 (with figs.), 392 
(plate); roads, 388 (fig.); settle¬ 
ments, 388-9 (with fig.) 

Limogdrdhi, 71 

Linarid, bay, 405 ; port, 406 


Limas, 240 
Lisimdkhia lake, 42 
Lithaios river, 85, 87 
Lithinon, cape, 239, 259 
Litdkhoron, 101 
Livddha river (Tinos), 430 
Livddhi basin (Levkds), 337, 342 
Livddhi bay (Crete), 264 
Livddhi bay (Kda), 441 (plate), 445 
Livddhi bay (Kefallinia), see Argos- 
tdlion bay 

Livddhi (Sdrifos), bay, 451 ; port, 452 

Livddhia, 113 

Livddhion, 101 

Livadhopdtamos, 91 

Livadhdstras bay, 51 

Livas wind, 67 

Lixourion, 350, 352 

Lokris region, 65-6 

London, Treaty of (1830), 291 ; 

(1913), 298 

Longopdtamos valley, 161 
Longds (Paxoi), 336 
Ldngos peninsula (Khalkidhiki), see 
Sithonia 

Loukoumi , 124, 436 
Lourdha bay, 349 

Lotiros, river, 23, 29, 35-6, 37 (fig.) ; 

valley, 29 (with plate) 

Lotisios river, 175 (fig.), 187, 188 
Loutra (Crete), 261, 263 (plate) 

Loutrd (Ldsvos), 508 

Loutrdki bay (Gulf of Amvrakfa), 41 

Loutrdki (Isthmus of Kdrinthos), 52 

Loutrdn bay, 449 

Loutrds, 153 

Macedonia, see Makedhonia 
Madhard plateau, 230 
Madhouri islet, 345 (plate) 

Magnesite, 122, 125, 514 
Magnisia peninsula, 7, 98-9 
Magoulddhes, 333 
Magofiliana, 177 4 

Mahmoud II, Sultan, 372 
Mainalon mountains, 171 (with plate), 
172 (fig.), 173, 174, 176, 177 
Maitland, Sir Thomas, 321 
Mdkares islands, 484 
Makedhonia, 3, 4 (fig.), 42, xo6, 
z 05-43 J see also under , regions 
listed on p. 110 

Makedhonia, dhiamerimaia; 2 (fig.); 3 

Makrd island, 487 

Mdkri (Dhitiki Thrdki), 152 
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MAkri island, 346 

MakriliAs, 381 

Makridpounda point, 445 

MakrirrAkhi, 72 

Makrfs Yialds (Crete), 257 

Makris Yialds (LAsvos), 498 

Makronisi (Fournoi group),55 3(fig.), 5 54 

Makronfsi (KiklAdhes), 454 

MalakAsi, 17 

MalAxa plateau, 230, 250 

MAleme, 312 

MAles, 241 

Malevfzion district, 203 (with fig.), 303 
Maleviziotikos , 278 
Maliaic gulf, 66, 68 
MAlis plain, 65 

MAllia, gulf, 253 ; village, 240, 253 
Malmsey, wine, 181, 303 
Maloitas river, 174, 175 (fig.) 

Malvoisie, wine, 181, 303 
MAna, mt., 224, 225 
MandamAdhos, 498, 510 
MandAri channel, 454 
Mandinadhes, 276 
Mandoudhion, 75 
MandrAki island, 529, 530 (fig.) 
ManganAri bay, 478 
Manganese, 57, 122, 394, 423, 441, 
466, 529 

MAni peninsula, 189 (plate), 195, 200-2 
Maniates, 199, 201-2 
Manfkia river, 76 
ManolAs island, 399, 401 
Manoli bridge, 21 

Mantinea, 171 (with plate), I72(fig.), 173 
MantzavinAta, 352 
Marandokhdri, 343 (plate) 
Marathdkambos, gulf, 538; skala, 
538, 542 ; town, 542 
Marathdn bay, 55, 58 
Marathdn island, 359 
Marathdn, lake, 52 (plate), 55, 58; 

plain, 54, 58 ; village, 55, 58 
Marathousi, 184 

Marble, Andros, 420, 422; Fodmoi, 
554; LAvrion, 58; MarmAri 
(Ewoia), 78 ; PAros, 58, 420, 460 ; 
Skfroa, 394, 406 ; . ThAsos, 375 ; 
Tfnos, 420, 431 
Margarftion, 33 
Maritsa, see Evros 
, MarmarAs valley, 136 (with fig.) 
MarmAri, 78 
Marmarfni, 477 
Marmarokopio, 554 


MArmaron, bay, 520 ; skala, 526 
Mardnia, 152 

Marshes, draining of, see under 
Drainage 

Mastic, 521, 523, 528 
Mastikha , 307, 528 
MAstikho cape, 519 
MAtala, 260 
Matinadhes, 276 
MAvri, peak (LAvka ( 5 ri), 228 
Mavri, peak (Psilorftis), 235 
Mavrdlongos river, 101 
MavronAri river, no 
MAvrovon lake, 126 
Mavrovotini hills, 68, 70 
Mavrovodni, mt., 87 
Mavrovouni mountains, 99 
Mavrovoiini peninsula, 190, 192 
Mavrovouni plateau (fiwoia), 76 
MegAli YAfira, 115 

MegAlo Vound, mt. (Central Greece), 
47 (fig-) 

MegAlo Vouno, mt. (ZAkinthos), 358 
Megaldpolis, basin 159, 187-8 ; town, 
188 

MegAlos Limnidnas, 519 
Meganisi, 9, 316, 338 (fig.), 341 (fig-), 
343. 344 (plate), 345 (plate) 

MAgara, plain, 52-3; town, 51 (plate), 53 
Megaspflaion monastery, 165 (with 
plate) 

MAgdhova river, n-12, 13 (fig.), 14, 
15, 2i, 29 

Meglen district, in 
Mehemet Ali, 291, 372 
Mehemet Kuprili, 283 
MAlambes, mt., 233 
MelAs river, 62 
Melidaoti, peak, 228 
Melidhdnion, climate, 212 (tables), 
213 (table) 

MeligalA, 198 

MAlissa, mt., 548 

Melnik basin, 134 

Melouna pass, 97 

Menofkion mountains, 135 

MerabAllo, eparchy, 203 (with fig.); 

gulf, 254 
MArikha bay, 449 
MerlAra, see Erikodsa 
Merovfgli, mt. (FolAgandros), 469 
MersiniA roadstead, 499 
MAsa Vound, mt. r 474 
MesarA, bay, 260; plain, 7, 215, 235 
(fig.). 237-8.240 (plate), 301,302,303 
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Mesimvria, 153 
MesklA, 230 
Mesoldnghien, 44, 45 
Mesongi valley, 326, 333 
Mesdyia plain, 56-7 
Mlssarea (Ikaria), 552 
Messaria district (Siros), 433, 438 
Messene, 160 
Messini (Nisfon), 198-9 
Messirda, basins of, 195, 197-9 i nomos, 
2 (fig.); saddle of, 187 
Mesta, see Nlstos 
Mestd bay, 519 
Metallfon, 72 
Metals, see under Minerals 
Metaxas, General, 298 
Metax&ta, 351 
Metellus, Quintus, 280 
Met6ora monasteries, 85, 86 (plate) 
Mlthana peninsula, 8, 59, 168-9, 488 
Methdni, plain, 196 ; town, 197 
Metsovitikos river, 17, 28 ; valley, 27 
M6tsovon, pass, 12, 13, 17, 19, 27 ; 
town, 17 

Mlzapos bay, 189 (plate) 

Midas, King, 116 
Midea, 170 

Mlkonos island, 438-41 ; agriculture, 
441 ; area, 9 ; coasts, 439-40 (with 
plates); fisheries, 441 ; geology, 
408, 411 (fig.), 438 ; minerals, 441 ; 
population, 9, 440 (with fig.) ; relief, 
438-9 (with fig.), 440 (plate) ; roads, 
440 (fig.); settlements, 440 (with 

fig-) 

Mlkonos, town, 440 (with plates) 

Mikrd island (Northern Sporadhes), 401 
Mikrd Nisi (Crete), 255 
Mikrom&ni, 199 
Millai, 99 
Milid bay, 400 
Mijopdtamos (Kithira), 183 
Milopdtamos (Crete) district, 203 (with 
fig-). *33 (fig-). *34-5 ; valley, as* 
Milos bay, 464-5 (with plate) 

Milos, eparchy, 421, 422 (fig.), 464-73 
Milos (Melos) island, 8, 464-6 *, 

agriculture, 466; area, 9, 464; 
. climate, 412, 413 (tables); coasts, 
464-5 (with fig. and plates); geology, 
408, 4x0 (fig.), 464 ; minerals, 420, 
466; population, 5 (fig.), 9, 465-6 ; 
relief, 464, 465 (fig.) ; roads, 465 
(fig.), 466; settlements, 465-6 (with 

fig) 


Milos, town and port, 465-6 ; climate, 
413 (tables) 

Minerals, antimony, 125, 447, 529; 
barytes, 420, 466 ; bauxite, 51, 420, 
466 ; chromite, 67, 69, 72, 122, 125, 
306, 394, 406; copper, 37, 69, 71, 
122, 125, 263. 306, 367, 375, 394, 
420, 484, 546 ; emery, 420, 458-9, 
460, 546, 552; galena, 365, 367, 
546 ; gold, 122, 136, 420 ; iron, 65, 
76, 182, 263, 306, 367, 375, 394, 
406,420,423, 441 , 447 , 449 . 45 *. 453 . 
463. 467. 485, 546 , 55 »; iron 
pyrites, 122, 420 ; lead, 57, 122, 306, 
375. 420, 441, 447, 467, 468, 485, 
529 ; magnesite, 63, 74, 75, taa, 125, 
5x4 ; manganese, 57, 122, 394. 4*3, 
441, 466, 529 ; nickel, 65 ; silver, 
57, 122, 420, 441, 447 ; zinc, 57, 
306, 365, 367, 375 , 376 , 420, 463, 
467, 468, 484, 529, 546 
Minoan civilization, 279 
Minthis, mt., 193 
Minyae, 62 
Mirddhia lake, 27 
Mirtos bay (Kefallinia), 351 
Mirtos valley (Crete), 241 
Misok&mbos, bay, 537; plain, 535 
(fig.), 536 

Mistegnd, 498, 508 
Mistra, 186 (with plate), 188 
Mithimna, 501, 503 (plate), 507, 5x1, 
512 

Mitikas, plain, 39 (fig.) ; town, 40, 344 
(plate) 

Mitilini strait, 492, 493 
Mitilini, administrative functions, 503- 
4 ; climate, 490, 491 (tables) ; com¬ 
munications, 504 ; history, 387, 505, 
506; industries, 504,. 513 ; popula¬ 
tion, 501, 507 ; port, 501-3 (with 
.fig.) ; shipping, 504 ; town, 5°3~4 i 
trade, 504 
Mitilinoi, 542 
Mitilindn river, 536 
Mitsiklli mountains, 27 
Mizithra cheese, 305 
Mddhi (Stamothi) island, 345 
Moglenitsas, river, xia, 115; valley, 
104 

Mdkhlos islet, 255 
Mokhds, 240 
Molabrafm, 537 

Moldoi, plain, i8x ; village, x8x 
Mdlivdhos, cape, 50x 
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M 61 o gulf, 351 (plate), 356 
Monemvasia, 181, 193 
Mongonisi, 329 (plate), 336 
Moni Arvi ravine, 242 
Monodhdndri, height, 231, 236 
Monofdtsion, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 
Mdnoikon, see Ayion Pndvma 
Morea, see Pelopdnnisos 
Mdria, 508 

Mdrnos, river, 20, 48, 49, 64 ; valley, 
18 (plate), 21, 48-9 
Morosini, Thomas, 283, 284 
Moskhopd tamos, 111 
Moslems, Bulgarian (Pomaks), 1x2, 
142 ; Chamurian, 32-3 
Moudhros (Mudros) bay and harbour, 
7 , 385 ~ 6 , 389, 392 (plate) 

Mouldra, see Ammouliani 
Moules, mt., 75 
Mournids, 295 
Moutsouna, cape, 456 
Mudros, see Moudhros 
Muriki mountains, 92 
Muselim channel, 492, 493 
Muskopole, 91 
Mussolini, Benito, 322 
Mustafa Pasha, 291 
Mycenae, 170 
Mycenean civilization, 61 
Mytildne, see Ldsvos 

Ndousa, town, 115, 117 
Ndousa (Paros), bay, 460, 461-2 ; 

village, 462 

Narthdkion hills, 68, 70 
National Assembly, of 3 Sept., 1843, 
291 

Nauplia, see Navplion 
Navarinon bay, 195 
Ndvpaktos, 45-6 

Ndvplion (Nauplia), 168, 170 (with 
plate) 

Ndxos, eparchy of, 421, 422 (fig.), 454” 
64 

Ndxos island, agriculture, 416, 458; 
area, 9 ; climate, 409, 412, 4x3 
(tables); coasts, 456-7 ; communica¬ 
tions, 456-7 (with fig.); geology, 
408, 411 (fig.), 454, 456 ; minerals, 
420, 458-9 ; population, 5 (fig.), 9, 
458 ; relief, 409, 454”6 (with fig.); 
roads, 456-7 (with fig.) ; settlements, 
457 (fig.), 458 

G. H. (Greece, v. iii) 
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Ndxos town, climate, 409, 412, 413 
(tables) ; population, 458 ; port, 
456 , 458 (plate) 

Nda Ankhlalos, 71 
Nda Ionia, 56 
Nda Karvali, 147 
Nda Khalkidhdn, 113 
Nda Kios, 170 
Nda Moudhanid, 120-1 
Nda Orestids, 155 
Nda Psara (Erdtria), 76 
Nedpolis (Crete), 241 
Neapolis (Kavdlla), 141 
Nedpolis (Makedhonia), 81, 82 
Nddha mountains, 159 (fig.), 161 (fig.), 
193 

Nddha, basin, 193-4 *» river, 193, 194 
Nddhon river, 197, 199, 200 
Ndnita, 526 
Ndon Faliron, 56 
Ndon Plomdrion, see Plomarion 
Neokhori, 342 (plate) 

Neritos highland, 354 (plate), 355 (with 
plate) 

Ndstos river, 106, 138, 142, 144 (with 
plate), 146 

Nevrokdpion basin, 135, 137, 138 
Nice mountains, 104, 111-2 
Nickel, 65 
Nicopolis, 34 

Nidha plain, 204, 211, 231 (plate), 
235-6 

Nigrita, 132 

Nikouria island, 481 (fig.), 482 

Nios, see fos 

Nfsas river, 41 

Nision, see Messini 

Nissatika, mt., 402 

Noel, Admiral, 295 

Nomoi , 2 (fig.) 

North-east Greece, see Makedhonia and 
Dhitiki Thrdki 

Northern Sporddhes, 7, 393 “ 4°7 » 

agriculture, 394; area, 10 (table), 393; 
climate, 394; coasts, 393 ; geology, 
7» 393 (fig.) J history, 395 ; minerals, 
394 ; occupations, 394; population, 4 
(fig.), 10, 394 J relief, 7, 393 (with 
fig.) 

Ndtia, 113 
Nunte, hi 

Odysseus, 355 
Ofidhousa islet, 482 
Ohrid lake, 91 (with fig.) 

37 
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Oinidai, 45 
Oinoi basin, 52 
Oindis river, 55, 58 
Oinousa island, 529, 530 (with fig,) 
Oinotisai islands, 10, 524, 529-30 (with 
fig.) 

Ofti, mt., 48, 64 (with plate), 65 (plate), 

66 

< 5 khi, mt., 77, 78 (plate) 

Oktonid, mt., 75 

Olimbos (Olympus), mt., 3, 100-1 
Olimbos, mt. (Ewoia), 75, 76 
Olimbos massif (Ldsvos), 495 (fig.), 
496, 508 

Olimbos, mt. (Ldsvos), 496 
Olympia, 191 
Olympic Games, 191 
Olympus, see Olimbos 
Omald plain, 348, 354 
Omalds plain, 204, 211, 227-8 (with 
plates) 

Onia mountains, 161 
Orchomenus (Central Greece), 61, 62 
Orchomenus (Pelopdnnisos), ancient 
town, 171, 172 (fig.), 173 ; basin, 172 
(fig.), 174 

Ordhimnos, mt., 495 (fig.), 497 
Oreof, plain, 73 (plate) ; port, 74 ; 

straits, 68, 72 
Ores, see Minerals 
Organic Statute (1868), 291-3 
OrlofF, Count, 387 
Omo, mt., 244 
Oropds plain, 64 

Oros Ambelos, mt., 534, 535 (fig.) 
Orsini, Matteo, 320 
Oryia bay, 445 
Ossa, mt., 99-100 
Ostro wind, 300 
Ostrovon, see Vegorrltis 
Othonoi (Fands) island, 9, 316, 336 
Othris mountains, 14, 65 (plate), 66, 67, 
68-70, 72 (plate) 

Oxi Kefdla, mt., 236 
Oxid island, 346 
Oxid, mt., 20 
Ozerds lake, 42 

Paganid cape, 201 ^ 

Pagasae, 98 
Pagasaf gulf, 68, 98 
Pagdndhas, 544 
Pd'ikon mountains, 112, 1x3 
Pakhfa, see Anafdpoulo 


Pdkhnes, peak, 228 
Palaid Epfdhavros, 168 
Palaid Monemvasla bay, 181 
Palaidkastro ridge, 469 
Palaidkastron, mt., 473 
Palaidkastron village (Crete), 313 
Palaidkastron village (Sdmos), 544 
Palaiokatouna, 342 (plate) 

Palaiokhdra (Sdlino Kastdlli), 262, 263 
(plate), 312 
Palaidkipos, 508 
Palaidpolis (Andros), 423 
Palaidpolis (Samothrdki), 380, 381 
Pdlairos (Zavdrdha), 40 
Palamas, 85 
Pdli peninsula, 349 
Palaiovouna peak, 51 
Pamfilla, 498, 508 
Pamisos river (Pelopdnnisos), 198 
Pamisos river (Thessalfa), 83, 85, 88 
Panaitolikdn, mt., 19, 42 
Panakhai’kdn, mt., 162, 163, 189 
Panayfa bay (Pdlagos), 402 
Panayfa cape (Crete), 252 
Panavfa island, 371, 376 
Panayfa plateau (Crete), 230 
Panayfa village (Thdsos), 370, 373, 375 
Pandokrdtor massif, 324 (fig.), 325 
Pangafon range, 135-6 
Panfon, mt., 57 
Panormon bay (Crete), 252 
Pdnormon, port (Gulf of Kdrinthos), 49 
Pdnormos bay (Mfkonos), 439,440 
Pdnormos bay (Skdpelos), 398 
Pdnormos (Tfnos), bay, 430-1 ; village, 
43i 

Papddhos, 508 
Pappds, 132 
Pappods rock, 402 
Paraia, 122 
Parakheloitis, 44 
Pardkoila, 510 
Paralfmni (lake), 61, 62 
Pardlion Astrous, 180 
Paramithid, 32 
Parandstion basin, 142, 143 
Pardpanda bay, 520 
P^ga, 33 

Paris, Treaty of (1815), 321 
Pamassds, mt., 47 (fig.), 49 ~ 5 ° (with 
plate), 60 

Pdmis;mt., 47 , 51, 5 *, 53 , 5 * 

Pdmon mountains, 177, 178, 179, 185 
Paroikfa bay, 459 (plates), 460-1 
* Paronaxid \ 454 
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Pdros island, agriculture, 462 ; area, 9 ; 
coasts, 459 (plates), 460-2 ; geology, 
408,411 (fig.), 460 ; marble, 58,460 ; 
minerals, 460 ; population, 9, 462 ; 
relief, 459 (fig. and plates), 460; 
roads, 461 (fig.) ; settlements, 461 
(fig.), 462 ; wine, 417 
Pdros town, 459 (plates), 462 
Pashd island, 529, 530 (fig.) 

Pdstra, mt., 51 

Pastures, mountain, 2, 16, 29 
Patatiri bay, 400 
Patdras mountains, 51, 52, 53 
Pdtrai (Patras), gulf, 44 ; town, 193 
Paximadhi, island, 256 ; rock, 253 
Paximddhia islets (Mesard Bay), 260 
Paxoi island, 316, 320 (fig.), 324 (fig.), 
329 (plate), 336 
Pedhiddha plain, 236, 237 
Pedhids, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 
Pelagonia plain, 93-4 
Pdlagos island, 7, 393 (figs.), 400 (fig.), 
401-2 

Pelasyfa, 71, 72 (plate) 

Pelekdnos, mt., 226 

Pelekanos river, 225 

Pelinaion mountains, 516, 517 (fig.) 

Pelion, see Pilion 

Pdlla, notnos , 2 (fig.) 

Peloponnesian War, 329 
Pelopdnnisos, 5, 6 (fig.), 157-202 ; 
see also regional divisions listed on 
pp. 160-1 

Pelopdnnisos, dhiamerismata , 2 (fig.) 

Pelouzo island, 359 

Pendozalis , 278 

Peneus, see Pinids 

Pentelikdn, mt., 54, 58 

Pdra river, 241 

Perakhdrion, 356 

Pdrama, 498 

Pdrdhika, 33 

Peristdra island, 7, 393 (figs.), 400 (fig.), 
401 

Peristdri, mt., 15 (plate) 

Perivdlia Convention, of 1858, 291 ; 
of 1866, 292 

Perraibia, ancient district, 97 
Petalds island, 344 (fig.), 345 
Pdtalfdha islet, see Glaronisi 
Petalfdhion, 196 
Petaliof gulf, 57, 72 
Pdtalon ridge, 423 

Pdtra, bay, 499, 501 ; village, 501, 510, 
Six, 51a 

O. H. (Greece, v.iii) 


Petrdn lake, 93, 95 

Pdvki, 241 

Pdvko bay, 405 

Pharae, 199 

Pherd, see Thira 

Philip of Macedon, 117 

Philippi, 139, 140, 141, see also Filippoi 

Pidhiktos , 278 

Pidria, lowlands of, 110-1 ; mountains 
of, 101-2 
Pildftepe pass, 98 

Pflaros valley, 347 (plate), 348, 353, 354 
Pilion (Pelion), mt., 98, 99, 100 (plate) 
Pilos, 197 

Pindhos (Pindus) mountains, agricul¬ 
ture, 15-17; climate, 14; drainage, 
13-14; geology, 11 (with fig.), 12, 

13- 14, 28 ; population, 17-18 ; 

relief, 12, 13 (figs.), 14, 15 (plates) ; 
settlements, 15-16, 17 ; vegetation, 

14- 15 ; water supply, 15 ; see also 
Aitolfa, highlands of 

Pinids river (Eastern Greece), 13, 14, 
16, 17, 69, 79, 80, 83, 84, 87 (with 
plate), 88, 89 (fig.), 93, 100, 101 
(plate) 

Pinids river (Pelopdnnisos), 189 
Pipdri island (Kiklddhes), 454 
Pipdri island (Northern Sporadhes), 403 
Piperitsa, peak, 111 
Piraidvs (Piraeus), 3, 47, 55, 56 
Pirasos, 71 

Pfrgos, mt. (Sfros), 432 
Pirgos river (Sdmos), 536 
Pfrgos town (Pelopdnnisos), 192 
Pirgos village (Samos), 544 
Pirgou village, 236 (plate) 

Pfmax river, 195 
Pfrros river, 192 
Pirsdyianni, 17 
Piryi (Khios), 526 

Piryi tableland (Kefallinia), 348, 353 
Piryid, mt., 240 

Piryidtissa, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 

Pisa bay, 445 
Pisodhdrion pass, 91 
Pistrds islet, 345 
Pitsfdhia, 260 
Pixarid, mt., 75, 76 
Pldka, cape, 256-7 
Plakotf ridge, 244 
Plane trees, 15 
Planftis bay, 402 
Plastiras, General, 524 
Plataea, 63 
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Platdna (Gldssa), 398 
Platanid gap, 138 
Platanids river, 208, 228, 230, 231 
Plat! bay, 386 
Platis river, 234, 260 
Platistomon, 66 
Platurid bay, 33 
Playid, 508 

Plelstos, see Xiropdtamos 
Plomdrion, 499, 507 
Pogonianl district, 30 
Pdlais bay, 445 
Polemou Kambos, 429, 432 
Pollaigos island, 410 (fig.), 472 (fig ), 473 
Pollanthos, 144 
Polikandros, see Foldgandros 
Polikhnitos, 497, 500, 508 
Pdlis bay, 355 (plate), 356 
Polly iros, 121 

Polja, 24, 28, 33, 39, 4 i, 49, 5 °, 5 *, 61, 
139, 206, 245 
Polycrates, 540 
Polystylon, 148 
Pomaks, 112, 142 
Pdmbia, 238 

Pondikd island (Ekhinddhes group), 345 
Pondikd island (Oinousai group), 529, 
530 (fig.) 

Pondikonisi (Crete), 265 
Population, of Greece, 1 ; of islands, 9 
(table) ; of mainland, 1 ; distribu¬ 
tion, 2, 4-5 (figs.) 

Pori rocks, 181, 182, 184 

Pdros bay (Crete), 255 

Pdros, island (Argolls), 10,168; town,169 

Portaik( 5 s river, 82, 85 

Portaria, 100 (plate) 

Pdrto Kalio, 202 
Pdrto Khdli, 169 
Pdrto Ldgo bay, 145-6 
Potamid, bay, 370 ; skdla, 370 ; village, 
370 , 373 
Potamol, 138 
Potamds (Amorgds), 482 
Potamds (Andiklthira), 183 
Potamds (Ldsvos), 507-8 
Potamds valley (Kdrkira), 325-6 
Potidea, 120 
Potds, 371 
Pouldta, 353 
Pournardki pass, 64 
Poumid bay, 386-7 
Prdmanda, 28 

Prdso islet (Dhragondra group), 345 
Prdso islet (Kastds), 345 


Prdso islets (Mikonos), 440 
Prdso rock (Yiotira), 393 (fig.), 400 
(fig.), 402 
Prdsso islet, 255 

Prdspa, district, 90-1 (with fig.) ; lake, 
90, 92 

Prdveza, coastal hills of, 33-4 ; nomds , 
2 (fig.), 316 ; peninsula, 34 
Prdveza, town, 25, 34 
Profltis Illas, mt. (Andfi), 484 
Profltis Illas, mt. (los), 478 
Profltis Illas, mt. (Khlos), 516 
Profltis Illas, mt. (Milos), 464 (with 
plate) 

Profltis Illas, mt. (Pdros), 460 
Profltis Illas, mt. (Sifnos), 466 
Profltis Illas, mt. (Thlra), 474 
Prdmonas island, 346 
Prdnos bay, 349 
Prdti island, 196 
Proussds, 21 

Provdti island (Dhragondra group), 345 
Provdti islet (Kastds), 345 
Psakhnd, 75 

Psara (E. Aegean), 8, 10, 524, 531-2 
(with fig.) 

Psdtha bay, 479 

Psathotira island, 393 (fig.), 402 
Psildfi, mt., 227 

Psilorltis mountains, 204, 207, 216, 218, 
222, 234 ; regional description, 235-6 
(with fig. and plate) 

Pslra island, 255 

Pteledn (Ftelid), bay, 71 ; village, 71 

Ptolemais (Kailaria), 95 

Ptdon, mt., 61, 65 

Pyrite, 122, 420 

Pythagoras, 541 

Radhovizi district, 29 
Rdhcha, see Krinldhes 
Rakhi ridge, 423 
Rapsdni, 101 
Ravdhoukha, 306 

Refugee settlements, in Central Greece, 
56, 71 ; in Crete, 273 (with fig.) ; in 
Dhitikl Thrdki, 106, 107 (fig.), 142, 
143 ; in Eastern Greece, 81, 84, 94, 
95 ; in the Kiklddhes, 414, 415, 435 ; 
in Ldsvos, 506-7 ; in Llmnos, 389 ; 
in Makedhonia, 106, 107 (fig.), hi, 
116, 119-20, 122, 130-143 pa$sim t 
147, 148, 150-1, I54-5J in the 
Pelopdnnisos, 170 ; in Sdmos, 542 ; 
in Thdsos, 370 
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Refugee Settlement Commission, 106, 
107 (fig.), 119, 143, 150, *73 
Rdnes bay, 405, 406 
Rethimni, Isthmus of, 206, 222 ; 

regional description, 232-4 (with fig.) 
Rethimni nomos , 2 (fig.)» 203 (with 
fig-) ; agricultural output, 301 (table), 
303 (table); area, 272; coasts, 
251-2 (with fig. and plate), 260-1 
(with plates) ; livestock, 304 (table) ; 
population, 272 (table); roads, 310 
(table), 311 (fig.) 

Rdthimnon, bay, 251 ; town, 233, 
251-2 (with fig. and plate), 253 
(plate), 271, 283, 295, 307, 308, 309, 
3 X 3 » 3 i 4 
Rigani, mt., 45 

Rinia (Meg&ii Dhilos) island, 9, 411 
(fig-), 439 (fig-), 440 (fig.), 44 i, 442 
Rodhdpi, mountains, 6, 143-5, 146 > 
nomos , 2 (fig.), 151 

Rodhopou peninsula, 225 (with fig.), 
226, 249 

Romandti, mt., 244 
Romvi, see Tolds 
Rdpa valley, 325, 333 
Roudhi, mt., 348 

Roumeli gorge, 228, 229 (plate), 261 
Rouphos, Loukas K., 298 
Rozakia , 303 

Rtipel defile, 127-8 (with fig.), 132, 134 

S.A. d'Exploitation des Mines de 
Barytine Argentif , 420 
S.A . des Travaux Techniques , 420 
Salamis island, 10, 47 (fig.), 49 (fig-), 
53 , 54 

Sdlona, see Amfissa 

Salt, evaporated, 35, 58, 67, no, 150, 
307 

Salt-pans, 44, 58, 150, 326, 327, 360 
Saltpetre, 130 
Samarina, 17, 18 (plate) 

Sami, bay, 349 ; plain, 353 ; village, 

349 , 353 
Samikdn, 194 

Samiopotila island, 534, 535 (fig.) 
Samftos highland, 234 
Sdmos island, agriculture, 544, 554 ; 
area, 10 *, climate, 490 ; coasts, 
536-8 (with plate), 539 (plate); 
geology, 488, 532-3 (with fig.) ; 
history, 492, 522, 540-1 ; minerals, 
546; population, 8, 10, 541, 542-4 
(with fig.); relief, 8, 533 (fig.). 


534-6 (with fig.), 538-9 (plates) ; 
roads, 543 (fig.); settlements, 542-4 
(with fig.); wine, 544 
Sdmos, nomos , 2 (fig.), 541, 550 
Sdmos strait, 537 

Samothrdki island (Ionian group), 9, 
316, 336 

Samothraki (Samothrace) island, 
(Thracian group), administration, 
365 ; agriculture, 382 ; area, 9 ; 
climate, 366, 367 ; coasts, 380, 382 
(plate) ; geology, 7, 145, 365, 376-8 
(with figs.) ; history, 372, 380-1 ; 
minerals, 365 * population, 9, 380, 
381 ; relief, 7, 376, 378-9 (with fig.) ; 
roads, 379 (fig.) ; settlements, 379 
(fig.), 381 

Samothrdki town (Khdra), 381 
San Stefano, Treaty of, 293 
Sanfdha, mt., 235 
Santa Maura island, see Levkas 
Santorfn, see Thira 
Sanudi family, 412 
Sanudo, Marco, 281 
Sapidntza island, 196 
Sappho, 505 
Sarakatzanaei, 86 
Saranddporos river, 12, 17 
S aranda poros -T itari sos (Voiil garis- 

Xirias), basin, 96-7 ; river, 83, 85, 
86, 88, 93 

Sarandapdrou Stdna, pass, 96 
Sarandapdtamos (Dholiana), 171 
Sari Sab£n, see Khrisoupolis 
Sarigdl, drained lake, 93 
Sarlinga, mt., 134 
Saronic gulf, 54 
Seitdni river, 536 
Sdlino Kastdlli, see Palaiokhdra 
Sdlinon, basin, 225 (with fig.); eparchy, 
203 (with fig.) 

‘ Septinsular Republic *,321 
Serfopoiila island, 410 (fig.), 45 * (fig-), 
453-4 

Sdrifos island, agriculture, 452-3; 
area, 9,451 ; coasts, 451-2 ; geology, 
408, 410 (fig.), 451 ; minerals, 420, 
451, 453 J population, 9, 452 ; relief, 
451, 452 (fig.); roads, 453 (fig.)*, 
settlements, 452, 453 (fig.) 

SSrifos town, 452 
Seris, 132 

Sdrrai, Boz of, 135 ; nomos of, 2 (fig.), 
133, 140 ; town of, 132-3 
Sdrvia, 96 
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Servouni, mt., 76 
S6soula rock, 339 
Sfakid (Crete) eparchy, 203 (with fig.), 
227, 282 

Sfakianakes Madhares, 226 
Sfaktiria island, 196 
Sfin&ri, bay, 264 ; village, 264 
Shipiska, 91 
Si&tista, 81, 82, 92, 96 
Sidh6ri bay, 328 
Sidheros, cape, 256 
Sidhirdkastron, 132, 140 (plate) 

S(fno8 island, agriculture, 416, 468 *, 
area, 9 ; coasts, 468 ; geology, 408, 
410 (fig.), 466; history, 415 ; 

minerals, 420, 467, 468 ; population, 
5 (fig-), 9,468 J relief, 466,467 (fig.) ; 
roads, 467 (fig.), 468 ; settlements, 

4^7 (fig ), 468 

Sigri, cape, 500 ; island, 495 (fig.), 500 
Sigrion, 500 

Sikinos island, agriculture, 472 ; area, 
9 ; coasts, 470, 471 ; geology, 408, 
410 (fig.), 471 ; minerals, 420; 
population, 5 (fig.), 9, 471-2 ; relief, 
470-1 (with fig.), 478 (plate) ; 
settlements, 471-2 (with fig.) ; wine, 
4 i 7 

Sikonia, 162 

Silk, Natural, industry, 112, 116, 154, 
184 ; mills, 116, 117, 124, 155 
Silver, 57 , 122, 420, 441, 447 
Simddhi upland, 246 
Simdnos Pdtra monastery, 123 
Simvolon range, 136 (fig.), 137 
Sini&tsikon mountains, 92 
Sfringas, mt., 432 

Siros, eparchy of, 421,422 (fig.), 432-43 
Siros (Sira) island, agriculture, 416, 
438 ; area, 9 ; climate, 409, 412, 413 
(tables) ; coasts, 434 ; geology, 410 
(fig-), 432-4 ; population, 5 (fig.), 8, 
9, 43fi“7 (with fig.) ; relief, 432-4 
(with figs.); roads, 437 (fig.); 
settlements, 436-7 (with fig.) 

Siros (Ermoupolis) town, administra¬ 
tive functions, 435; climate, 412, 
413 (tables); communications, 436, 
437 (fig ) J history, 169, 415, 434. 
435 ; industries, 418, 420-1, 436, 
459 5 population, 434 ; port, 434-5 
(with fig, and plates); shipping, 
436; town, 435, trade, 415,435-6 
Strtot, 278 


SithoniA (Ldngos) peninsula, 121 
Sitia bay, 255 

Sitia region, agiiculture, 303 ; climate, 
211, 215 ; coast, 255-7 ; regional 
description, 243-7 (with fig.) ; relief, 
204, 206, 207, 222, 242, 257 
Sitia town, climate, 212 (tables), 213 
(tables); communications, 313, 3*4 I 
history, 295 ; population, 245 ; port, 
255-6 (with plate); power station, 

309 

Skala Eressou, 500 
Skdla Marids, 371 
Skdla Polikhnitou, 500 
Sk&la Potomias, 370 
Skala Sotiros, 371, 376 
Skantzoura island, 393 (fig.), 400 (fig.), 
401 

Skdros ridge (Levkas), 339 
Skhiza island, 196 

Skhoinousa (Ekhinofisa) island, 9, 411 
(fig.), 482, 483 (fig.) 

Skfathos island, agriculture, 397 ; area, 
10, 395 ; coasts, 396-7 ; geology, 7, 
393 (fig-), 395-6 ; history, 395 ; 
population, 10, 397 ; relief, 7, 393 
(fig.), 395-6 (with fig.) ; roads, 396 
(fig.) ; settlements, 396 (fig.), 397 
Skiathos, town and port, 396 (plates), 
397 

Skinakas, peak, 235 

Skinos, bay and cape, 351 (plate), 355 
(plate) 

Skiritis, 178-9, 186 
Skironian defile, 52 

Skiros island, agriculture, 406 ; area, 
10 ; coasts, 397 (plate), 405 ; geology, 
403-5 ; minerals, 406 ; population, 
4 (fig.), 10, 405-6; relief, 7, 397 
(plate), 403-5 (with fig.); roads, 
404 (fig.) ; settlements, 404 (fig.), 
405-6 

Skiros town, 397 (plate), 406-7 
Skldvos, mt., 473 
Skollis, mt., 189 
Skdpelos bay, 398 

Skdpelos island, agriculture, 399 ; area, 
JO, 397 ; coast*, 397 (plate), 398 ; 
geology, 7, 393 (fig.), 397; popula¬ 
tion, 4 (fig), JO, 398 - 9 ! «*Mef, 7 . 
393 (fig-). 396 (fig-), 398 ; road*, 
396 (fig.) ; settlement*, 396 (fig.) 

SJcdpelos town, 397 (plate), 398 
Skdpelns town (l^Savoa), 598 
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Skopds, mt. (Lfmnos), 384 
Skopds, mt. (Zdkinthos), 359 
Skordhilds plateau, 244 
Skorpfdhi islet, 345 (plate) 

Skorpids island, 339, 345 (plate) 

Skotini, mt., 75, 76 
Skotirta basin, 52 
Smigddi , 428 

Smdlikas, mt., 13, 18 (plate) 

Snow, 73, 176 

Soap factories, 252, 255, 258, 268, 271, 
307, 33i, 499, 504, 512, 539 
Sociitd Franpaise Seriphos-Spiliazeza , 
420 

Socrates, 122 
Sofia islet, 345 
Sofikdn, 167 
Solfataras, 41 
Sords ridge, 63 
Sords Grids, peak, 228 
Sotiros, 375 

Soudha, bay, 208, 247 (plate), 250, 306, 
307, 309 ; port, 250 
Soudha island, 247 (plate), 282, 284 
Souflfon, 155 
Souliotes, 32 
Soumalids, mt., 50 
Sotinion, cape, 54 ; temple, 57, 58 
Sourpi, 71 
Sparta, 160 

Spdrti island (Levkds), 339 
Spdrti (Sparta), plain, 159, 179, 184, 
185-6 (with plate) ; town, 186 
Spartokhdri, 343 
Spdtha cape, 249 
Spatharaioi, 544 
Spdthi bay, 445 
Speidel A.-G., 375 

Sperkhids, river, 18, 66; valley, 64 
(with plate), 66-7 

Spdtsai, island, 10, 168 ; town, 169 
Sphakiots, 285, 286, 290 
Spilid, town, 100 
Spilii bay, 343 

Spinaldnga, harbour, 255, 256 (plate), 
314; island, 255, 256 (plate), 282, 
284,295, 306 ; peninsula, 241, 254-5, 
256 (plate) 

Sponge fisheries, 59, 182 
Springs, thermal, 52,56,65,66,74,126, 
13a, 168, 190, 380, 449,474,497 
St. Akhillios fair, x6, 82 
St. Demetrius*8 Day, 17, 113 
St. George, Feast of, 113 
St. Paul, 116, 139, 141, 259 


St. Spiridhion, 330 
Stdfilos bay, 398 
Stagus, 85 

Stamothi, see Mddhi 
Stdvloi t 447 
Stavri cape, 201 
Stavrds, 127 

Stavrds (Ithdki), 355 (plate), 356 
Stavrds bay (Tinos), 430 
Stavrds cape (Crete), 252 
Stavrds, mt. (Crete), 241 
Stavrds, mt. (Skfathos), 396 
Stavroskiadhi, mt., 325 
Stavrotos, mt., 337 
Stdyira, 122 
Stemnitsa, see Ipsotis 
Sterea Ellas, dhiamerismata , 2 (fig.), 25, 
48 

Stills, 67, 71 

Stimfalia, basin, 166, 171, 172 (fig.) ; 

lake, 161, 164 
Stira, islet, 77 ; plain, 77 
Stdmion bay, 264 

Stdmios river, 208 ; valley, 245, 255 
Strati, see Ayios Evstratios 
Stratoniki, 121 

Strimdn (Struma) river, 106,120 (plate), 
127,128, 129 (fig.), 132; plain of, 127- 
33 (with fig.) 

Strongili marshes, 36, 37 (fig.) 

Strongild island (Andiparos), 463 (fig.), 
464 

Stroumboulas, mt., 234 
Struma, see Strimdn 
Suboskon, 112 
Svorondta, 351 

Tafyetos, mt., 159 

Taiyetos mountains, 159 (fig.), 161 (fig.), 
184, 185, 186 (plate), 197, 199-202 
Tdka lake, 171, 172 (fig.), 173 
Takema bridge, 21 
Tdlea < 5 ri, 235 

Tandgra, plain, 63-4 ; village, 64 
Tanneries, 252, 268, 271, 307, 539 
Tdnos river, 180 
Tarabolussa, 174 
Tatdi aerodrome, 56 
Tavronftis river, 230 
Taxidrkhis, mt., 459 (plate) 

Tchifliki , 81, 83, 84, 122, 131, i39» *4<>» 
148, 150 

Tegea, 171, 172 (fig.), 173 
Tekmon, 27 

Teldthrion mountains, 74 
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Tdlion, cape, 399 
Tetania, see Andissa 
Tdmbi (Tempe), vale of, 88, 89 (fig.), 
100, 101 (plate) 

Tdmenos, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 
Termdssos ridge, 63 
Terraces, raised, 57 
Thasopotila island, 367, 376 
Thdsos island, administration, 365 ; 
agriculture, 375 ; area, 9 ; climate, 
366; coasts, 369-71 ; geology, 7, 
I 33» 365, 367; history, 371-3 ; 
minerals, 365, 367, 375-6 ; popula¬ 
tion, 4 (fig.), 9, 373-4 (with fig.) ; 
railway, 374 (fig.), 375 ; relief, 7, 133, 
365 (fig-), 368-9 (with fig.) ; roads, 
374 (fig-) *» settlements, 373-4 (with 
fig.); wine, 375 

Thdsos (Limin) port, 370, 373, 382 
(plate) 

Thasos straits, 367 
* Thaumakoi *, 72 
Theadhdtis bay, 479 
Thebes, see Thivai 
Thebes (of Fthidtis), 70 
Thdmina, see Fimaina 
Thdrisson plateau, 230 
Thermd, 132 

Thermf (Ldsvos), 497, 498 
Thermia, see Kithnos 
Thdrmon, 44 

Thermopilai (Thermopylae), 65 (with 
plate), 66, 67 

Thespia, 63 

Thesprotia, nomos , 2 (fig.), 31, 33 
Thessalia, dhiamerismata, 2 (fig.) 
Thessalia, Plains of, 3, 16, 68, 70, 72 
(with plate), 78, 80, 82-90, 98 
Thessaloniki, nomos , 2 (fig.) 
Thessaloniki, town, 6, 105, 122, 123-4 
Thiamis river, 27,28, 31 ; valley, 30, 31 
Thilia islet, 343, 345 (plate) 

Thira, eparchy of, 421, 422 (fig.), 473“ 
87 

Thira (Thera : Santorin) island, agri¬ 
culture, 417, 477-8 (with plate); 
area, 9 ; climate, 412, 413 (tables) 
coasts, 475-7 (with plates) ; eruptions 
of, 475; geology, 8, 4081 4” (fig ), 
473-5, 488; population, 5 (fig.), 8, 
9, 477 ; relief, 473“5 (with fig. and 
plates), 476 (fig*), 477 (plate); roads, 
476 (fig.); settlements, 476 (fig.), 
477; wine, 417 


Thira (Pherd) town, climate, 412, 413 
(tables); population, 477; town, 
475 (plate), 476 (plate), 477 
Thirasia island, 9, 411 (fig.), 473, 474 
(fig-), 475 , 476 (fig-), 477-8 
Thivai (Thebes), plain, 51, 63 (with 
plate); town, 51, 62, 63 (with plate) 
Tholdria, 482 

Thrace, Western, see Dhitiki Thrdki 
Thracian islands, 7, 365-91 (with figs.); 
climate, 366-7; geology, 7, 365 ; 
population, 4 (fig.), 7, 9 (table); 
relief, 7, 365 ; see also Ayios 

Evstrdtios, Limnos ; Samothrdki and 
Thdsos 

Thrapsands, 237, 308 
Thrift! ( 5 ros, mt., 243-4 
Tiflds valley, 225 
Tigdni peninsula, 264 
Tigdnion, bay, 537 ; port, 537“8 (with 
plate) ; town, 536, 540 
Tignoso islet, 328 
Tilsit, Treaty of (1807), 321 
Timbdkion, 238, 312 
Timfristds, mt., 13 (fig.), 18, 20 (plate) 
Tinos, eparchy of, 422 (fig.) 

Tinos island, agriculture, 432 ; area, 9 ; 
coasts, 430-1 ; geology, 408,428-30 ; 
population, 9, 414, 431 ; relief, 428- 
30 (with fig.) ; roads, 429 (fig.); 
settlements, 429 (fig.), 431 
Tinos, town and port, 430, 431, 432 
(plate) 

Tirfis, see Dhirfis 
Tirins, 169 

Tirnavos, 84, 85-6, 88, 89 (fig.) 

Tiryns, 170, see also Tirins 
Titarisios river, see Xirias 
Tithorda (Velitsa), 60 
Tobacco, chief growing areas, 131-2, 
139, 147 > 151 ; conditions of growth, 
109 ; factories, 82,271, 308,537, 539, 
542 ; types of leaf, 109 
Tocco family, 320-1 
Tokmdk cape, 497 

Tokmakia islands (Aspronisia), 495 
(fig.), 497-8 

Totas (Romvi) island, 170 

Tomdri islands, see Tokmdkia islands 

Tomarokhdria plateau, 27 

Tdmaros, mt., 27 

Toploii peninsula, 246 

Tomfese, Castel, 191 

Tordni gulf, 122 

Totimba, mt., 369 
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Tourkd island, 386 
Tourkovounia hills, 55, 56 
Totizla lagoon, 110 
Trachinian rocks, 65, 67 
Tiagovouni peninsula, 71 
Trans-Ndstos mountains, of Dhitiki 
Thrdki, 111 (fig.), 113 (fig.), 143-5 ; 
of Makedhonia, 111 (fig.), 113 (fig.), 

142-3 

Trans-Strimdn mountains, 111 (fig.), 

1 13 (fig), i 33~7 

Transhumance, 15, 16-17, 82, 86, 87 
Tradstalos upland, 246 
Travaux Techniques , S.A. des , 420 
Trayia basin, 456, 458 
Treaties, Berlin (1878), 293 ; Campo 
Formio (1797), 321 ; Lausanne 

(1923), 492 ; London (1830), 291 ; 
(1913), 298 ; Paris (1815), 321 ; San 
Stefano (1878), 293 ; Sdvres (1920)* 
506 ; Tilsit (1807), 321 
Trikeri island, 168 
Trikeri strait, 72 
Trikhonis lake, 42, 43, 44 
Trikka fortress, 84 

Trikkala, Gates of, 85 ; nomos , 2 (fig.), 
84, 86 ; town, 16, 84-9 passim 
Trio bay, 462 
Tripali, peak, 229 
Tripitf, 466 
Tripodhes, 458 
Tripoliana district, 97, 101 
Trfpolis, 170, 172 (fig.), 173, 174 
Tripolitsa, 170, 174 
Tripdtamos river, 115 
Tris Boukes bay (Skiros), 405 
Tris Ekklisids, 257 (plate), 259 
Tris Klisids bay, 479 
Troizen plain, 168 
Trokhdres, peak, 228 
Trdpaia, 177 
Troulion, mt., 470 
Tsdkalo islet, 345 
Tsiknids, mt., 430 
Tsingdnska Klisoura, 118 
Tsingdlion (Chengel), mt., 128 (fig.), 
134 

Tsofds upland, 246 

Tsouka, mt., 325 

Tsoukalid lagoon, 35, 37 (fig.) 

Tsoutsotila, mt., 369 

Tsoutsouros, bay, 258 ; river, 258 

Turesi pass, 144, 151 

Turkey, frontier with Greece, 68, 105, 

15a 
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Turkish rule, in Crete, 283, 284-95 ; 
in Ikaria, 550; in Khios, 523 ; in 
the Kiklddhes, 414 ; in Ldsvos, 
506-7; in Limnos, 387-8; in 
Sdmos, 541 ; in Samothraki, 380 ; 
in Thdsos, 372-3 
Tzakonian dialect, 179-80 
Tzermiddhes, 240 
Tzdrtzi bay, 400 
Tzoumdrka mountains, 14 

Vdkkhos islet, 456 
Vali cove, 554 
Valsamata, 351 
Vdltos bay, 31 
Valtos district, 29 
Valtzikion, 498 

Varasovon, mt., 45, 46, 50 (plate) 
Vardar, see Axids 

Vardhounokhoria plateau, 184, 185, 
186 (plate) 

Vardhousia, mt., 20 (with plate), 48, 66 
Vari (Sfros), bay, 434 ; village, 436 
Varnoiis mountains, 91 (with fig.) 
Vasilikd, 508, 514 
Vasilikf, bay, 339 ; village, 342 
Vasilikd bay, 401 
Vathi bay (Foldgandros), 469 
Vathi (Levkds), bay, 343, 344 (plate) ; 
village, 343 

Vathi bay (Sifnos), 468 
Vathi, see Ithaki 

Vathi town (Samos), climate, 490, 491 
(tables), 539 ; communications, 539, 
543 (fig-) J industries, 539 ; popula¬ 
tion, 542 ; port, 539 (with plate) ; 
shipping, 539; town, 539; trade, 
540 (table), 544 ; water supply, 536 
Vdtika plain, 181, 182 
Vatokhdrion, 91 
Vdtos island, 529, 530 (fig.) 

Vdtou, polje t 39 (fig.) ; village, 39 
Vavdhos, 122 

Vegorritis (( 3 strovon) lake, 93, 95, 103, 
104 (plate) 

Velitsa valley, 49 
Velitsa village, see Tithorda 
Vdllia, mt., 92 
Velvendds, 96 
Vely Pasha, 291, 292 
Venetian rule, in Crete, 279-84, 285 ; 
in the Ionian islands, 320-1 ; in the 
Kiklddhes, 412, 414, 431 
Venizelos, Eleutherios, 295-8 
Vdrmion mountains, 102-3 
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V&oia, 115,116,117 
V<vi, 94 

Via Egnatia , 94, 103, 118, 126 
Vidnnos, eparchy, 203 (with fig.) 

VIdho island, 327 
VIgla, mt., 384 
Viglaes, mt., 325 
Vfgles, mt., 231 (plate) 

V(jos€ river, see Adds 
Vfkos river, 13 
Vistonis lagoon, 145, 149 
Vistrftsa river, 66 
Vitdli bay, 425 
Vltsi, mt., 91 

Vlach highlands, 12, 13 (with fig.), 
15-18 

Vlachs, 15, 16, 82, 84, 86, 91, 95, 97, 
101, 102, 103, 113, 117, 143, 145, 147 
Vladovo, see Agras 
Vlakhdta, 353 
Vldsti, 90 (plate) 

Vlikhd bay (Levkds), 339, 342 (plate), 
345 (plate) 

Vddas river basin, 103-4 
Vodend, see £dhessa 
Vdion, eparchy, 80 
Voiotfa (Boeotia), nomos , 47, 52, 62 
Voiotia and Attikl, rtomds, 2 (fig.), 47> 
59, 316 

Voivits lake, 87, 88, 89 (fig.) 

Vokha (plain), 161, 162 
Volakids, mt., 227 
Voldnas bay, 328 
Vdlax, 137 

Volcanic activity, in Greece, 8 
Volfmais tableland, 357 
Volissds, roadstead, 519 ; village, 522, 
526-7 

Vdlos, plain, 98; plateau, 98-9; 

town, 68, 70, 71, 84, 98 
Vdlvi (Besikfon) lake, 126 
Vdnitsa town, 40 

Vdnitsa and Xiromeros, eparchy, 36 

Vdrion cape, 486 

Vorrds winds, 209-10 

Voudhid bay, 465 

Voukari cape, 327 

Voulgaris river, see Saranddporos- 
Titarfsos 
Vouliagmdni, 56 
Voulkarid, lake, 38 
Vouralkds river, 163, 164 
Vofirinos, mt., 92 

Vourkdri bay (Kda), 441 (plate), 445 

Vourkdrion, 447 

Votirkos bay, 40, 344 (plate) 


Vourlids bay, 264 

VourHdhia, see Ayia Paraskevi (Lfmnos) 

Voiis islet, 454 

Vouves, 375 

Vrakhidnas, mt., 357 

Vrakhokhori (Agdnion), 43 

Vrendheddhes river, 187 

Vrlses, 312 

Vrisdn river, 232 

Vrisos, 230 (plate) 

Vrissd, 508 
Vromolfmni, 168 
Vromdskala (Vromerdskala), 1 xo 
Vrondddhes, 518, 526, 529 
Vrondddho, 435 
Vrostina plateau, 163 


Wars, Balkan (1912), 298, 373, 381, 
388, 492, 506, 524, 541, 55o; of 
Greek Independence (1821-9), 285, 
288, 290, 372, 380, 415, 506, 523, 
541 ; Peloponnesian, 329 
Wells, artesian, 53, 77, 116, 130, 146 
Western Greece, 3, 23-46 ; see also 
regions listed on p. 26 
Wine, Andros, 417 ; Crete, 303 ; Kda, 
417 ; Kefallinfa, 343, 354 ; Kdrkira, 
334 ; Khios, 528 ; Levkds, 343 ; 
Ldsvos, 512 ; Pdros, 417 ; Sdmos, 
544 ; Sikinos, 4x7 ; Thdsos, 375 ; 
Thira, 417 ; Zdkinthos, 363 
Woollen mills, 94, 117, 124 

Xanthea, 148 

Xdnthi, 144, 145 (plates), 146, 148-9 
* Xanthl-yaka * tobacco, 147 
Xenorodo bay, 500 
Xerflas river, 187, 200, 201 
Xerdkampos, 41 
Xeronlsi (Makedhonfa), 137 
Xeronlsi (Northern Sporddhes), see 
Peristdra 

Xerovouni mountains, 29 
Xerxes, Persian general, 121 
Xinla lake, 69, 72 
Xirids river, 65 ; see also Kdllas 
Xirids (Titarlsios), basin, 96-7 ; river, 
83, 85, 86, 88, 93 
XIro river, 241 

Xirdkambos valley (Crete), 246 
Xiromeros and Vdnitsa, eparchy, 36 
Xirdn, mt., 74 

Xiropdtamos valley, 30, 34 (fig.), 51 
(plate) 
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Xiropdtamos (Plefstos), 50 
Xirop6tamos village, 381 

Yenije, 148 
Yenisafa, 148 

Yeoryioupolis bay (Crete), 208 

Ydra gulf, 494, 498 

Yerakdnas ridge, 423 

Yerania mountains, 51, 52, 53, 161 

Ydros river, 208, 237-8 

Yiali district (Amorgds), 480, 481 (fig.) 

Yialtra, 74 

Yiannddhes, 333 

Yianisddhes (Dhionisiddhes) islands, 
206, 256 

Yiannitsa, drained lake of, 113, 114 
(fig.), 115 ; town, 117 
Yiaourti , 513 
Yfdhes, 75 

Yiotira island (Kiklddhes), 442, 443 

(fig) 

Yiotira island (Northern Sporddhes), 7, 
393 (figs.), 4 °° (fig-), 402 
Yiparis y 276 
Yithion (Githion), 184 
Young Turk revolution (1908), 297 
Ydktas, mt., 236, 237 (plate), 252 

Zaccaria family, 523 
Zaimis, Alexander, 297 
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Zakinthos (Zante) island, agriculture, 
362-3 ; area, 9 ; climate, 318-20 ; 
coasts, 359-60, 364 (plate) ; com¬ 
munications, 314 ; geology, 318, 
357-9 i History, 320-1 ; population, 
5 (Hg-)» 7, 9» 360-2 (with fig.) ; relief, 
7> 357-9 (with fig.), 364 (plate) ; 
roads, 361 (fig.) ; settlements, 360-2 
(with fig.) ; wine, 363 

Zdkinthos, nom6s t 2 (fig.), 316 
Zakinthos town, climate, 319 (table) ; 
communications, 360; population, 
360 ; port, 360, 364 (plate) 

Zakros, upland, 246 ; valley, 246 (with 
plate) 

Zante, see Zakinthos 
Zaranokefdla, peak, 228 
Zards, 235 

Zaverdha, see Palarios 
Zavftsa, see Arkhondokhdri 
Zevs, mt., 456 

Zinc, in Central Greece, 57 ; in Crete, 
306 ; in the Eastern Aegean Is., 529, 
546 ; in the Kikladhes, 420, 463, 
467, 468, 484 ; in the Thracian Is., 
365, 375 , 376 
Zfros, 245 

Zoodhdkhos Piyi, mt., 536 
Zdrkos bay, 425 
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